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The   Cowpuncher's  Thanksgiving 

Two  Rhymes  of  the  Range 

By  L.  Maynard  Dixon 

With  Drawings  by  the  Author 

IN    TOWN 

Well,  I  don't  get  er  give  no  thanks 

For  ridin'  dry  and  ridin'  hard; 
Nor  give  no  thanks  fer  sody-pop, — 

Least  not  like  you  do,  little  pard. 
But  yer  dad  and  me  we  done  some  pranks 

When  him  and  me  hit  town,  I  guess — 
But  say ! — you'll  never  touch  yer  pop 

And  me, — a  howlin'  wilderness  ! 

But  the  cattle  business  ain't  the  same 

A-boomin'  like  it  used  to  be; 
And  bronco-bustin'  's  gettin'  tame, 

With  short-horn  kids — and  you  and  me 
Are  takin'  chances  on  this  lay: 

This  western  country  ain't  so  "bad", — 
Nor  half  so  good — Thanksgivin'? — say! 

Us  sody-poppin'  with  yer  dad ! 
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YEARLIN'S 

Now  swing  your  rope — and  swing  'er  wide! 

It's  brandin'  time, — and  it's  time,  you  bet 
To  swing  a  big  loop  and  to  take  yer  ride, — 

Thank  God,  there's  cows  in  the  country  yet! 


Cut  out  that  yearlin'  and  take  a  chance; — 
Show  how  you  can  ride.      Bets  up !     I  say 

He'll  burn  the  earth  and  he'll  burn  your  pants. 
(We  must  have  some  sport  Thanksgiving  Day ! ) 

He's  risin'  high  and  he's  landin'  hard, — 

Stay  with  him,  Bill !  or  it's  gals  good  night ! 

If  you  can't  stick  him,  a  sure  thing,  pard, 
You'll  land  on  the  only  rock  in  sight ! 

Now  ride  straight  up — you  must  ride  him  fair. 

He's  risin'  high  and  he's  landin'  far! 
Bet  I  can  ride  'im  and  not  pull  hair, — 

Fer  that's  the  kind  of  a  boy  /  are ! 


//  you  can't  stick  him,  a  sure  thing,  par  J, 
You'll  land  on  the  only  rock  in  sight  / 


Celebrity  Baldwin 

A  Football  Story  of  the  Cardinal  and  Blue  and  Gold 

By  Edward  Felton  Wheaton 

Illustrated  from  drawings  by  John  E.  Sheridan 

As  are  the  battles  on  the  gridiron  between  Yale  and  Harvard,  or  Princeton  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  eastern  residents,  so  are  the  Thanksgiving  Day  struggles  between 
the  teams  of  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  University  to  Calif omians. 
The  state  university's  colors  are  blue  and  gold;  Stanford's,  cardinal. 


THE  Girl  looked  at  Bobby  Baldwin 
with  a  sort  of  disdainful  expres- 
sion. "What  course  did  you  say 
you  were  taking  at  college?"  she  asked. 

Although  he  could  conceive  of  no 
adequate  reason  for  it,  Baldwin  felt  some- 
what ashamed  of  his  answer,  "Philoso- 
phy, major,"  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
this  Girl  was  especially  created  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  him  and  his  doings 
to  appear  as  of  little  worth.  Just  now, 
she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  put  him 
through  a  course  of  sprouts. 

"This  is  your  last  year  at  college,  is 
it  not?"   she  queried  again. 

Baldwin  admitted  that  it  was. 

"And  what  then  ?"  He  almost  groaned 
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aloud.     She  was  so  absurdly  persistent. 

fci  Oh,  then,"  he  said— "well,  I  don't 
exactly  know.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  not  looked  forward  to  any- 
thing." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  man 
across  the  table  broke  into  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Isn't  this  about  the  last  spree  that 
you  can  indulge  in  for  some  time, 
Bobby?"  he  interrogated. 

"Training  table  begins  tomorrow,"  re- 
plied Baldwin,  sententiously. 

Curiosity  is  listed  among  the  womanly 
virtues.  The  Girl  possessed  her  allotted 
portion. 

"Training  ?"  she  spoke  tentatively. 
The  man  across  the  table  took  up  the 
task  of  informing  her. 

"Didn't  you  know  that  Bobby  was  a 
celebrity?"  he  asked  facetiously. 

Baldwin  fancied  he  detected  a  pleased 
expression  in  the  Girl's  eyes.  She  low- 
ered them  so  quickly,  however,  that  he 
was  harassed  by  serious  doubts. 

"What  kind?"  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

The  man  across  the  table  looked  at 
her  in  surprise.  "What  ?"  he  said,  "don't 
you  know  that  Bobby  is  the  celebrated 
quarter-back  on  the  Cardinal  team?" 

The  Girl,  with  eyes  that  were  still 
downcast,  was  toying  with  the  stem  of 
her  wine  glass  in  an  absent-minded 
fashion.  It  seemed  to  Baldwin  that 
there  was  a  note  of  disappointment  in 
her  voice  as  she  answered,  "No,  I  did 
not  know  it." 

Her  next  neighbor  engaged  her  atten- 
tion then,  and  the  girl  next  Baldwin 
on  the  other  side  began  to  pester  him 
about  the  season's  football  games.  He 
did  not  get  another  chance  to  talk  to 
the  Girl,  before  the  ladies  left  the  room. 
But  all  through  the  dinner,  he  would 


One  of  the  Berkeley  guards     •     •     •     sprang  high  in  air,  and  icith  outstretched  hands  blocked 
the  kick 
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turn  as  often  as  possible,  so  that  he 
might  get  a  glimpse  of  her.  The  grace- 
ful neck  and  gleaming  shoulders  sup- 
ported a  head  that  was  always  turned 
from  him. 

When  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  the 
man  from  across  the  table  came  up  to 
Baldwin.  "Nice  girl,  that  Miss  Carter," 
he  remarked.  "Has  some  rather  peculiar 
ideas,  though.  They  say,  she  thinks  a 
man  ought  to  try  to  be  something 
useful  in  life,  rather  than  an  ornament 
to  society,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know." 

"I  should  rather  think  she  does,"  ob- 
served Baldwin,  ruefully. 

The  •  other  man  laughed.  "Been 
giving  you  a  little  advice,  has  she?" 
he  chuckled.  "Well,  I  think  she  fancies 
you  somewhat,  Bobby,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  your  dad's  rich.  Go  in  and 
win." 

Those  words  were  so  familiar  to  Bald- 
win that  he  had  to  turn  his  face  away 
to  hide  the  look  of  determination  that 
came  over  it.  Many  a  time  had  the 
"Coach"  spoken  them  in  the  dressing 
room  between  the  halves  of  a  closely 
contested  game,  and  many  a  time  on 
hearing  them,  had  Baldwin  taken  heart 
and  played  through  to  a  hard  won  vic- 
tory. When  he  looked  back  again,  the 
man  had  left  him  and  was  talking  to 
some  one  across  the  room.  He  gritted 
his  teeth,  and  his  jaw  set.  "I'll  do  it, 
by  the  Holy  Grail,"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath.  From  the  music  room,  to 
which  the  ladies  had  retired,  came  the 
distant  strains  of  the  piano: 

What  will  we-  do  to  the  Stanfordites, 

Thanksgiving    Day  ? 
We'll   hit   'em   again,   boys.     Hit   'em 
again,   boys. 
Harder. 

The  men  were  leaving  the  room,  and 
Baldwin   silently   followed,    determined 
to  make  the  best  and  hardest  fight  he 
had  ever  been  called  on  to  put  up. 
♦       *       * 

Some  two  hours  later,  Baldwin  and 
Miss  Carter  strolled  into  the  conserva- 
tory. Through  the  open  window  came 
a  flood  of  clear  moonlight,  and  in  the 
near  foreground  the  bay  lay  tranquil 
in  the  still  night  air.  On  the 
north  shore  the  lights  at  Belvedere 
twinkled  like  low  lying  stars,  and  the 
soft,  mellow  notes  of  a  bugle  call,  came 


plaintively  to  their  ears  from  out  Pre- 
sidio way. 

Miss  Carter  sat  down  on  the  low 
window  seat,  while  Baldwin  stood  gaz- 
ing moodily  out  into  the  night.  Shfe 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"I've  told  you  I  do  like  you,"  she 
said  gently.  "But  you  seem  to  be  living 
such  an  aimless  life.  If  you  only  had 
some  purpose — " 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  gesture: 

"But  what  need  that  matter,"  he  said 
quickly.     "I  have  enough — " 

She  interrupted  him.  "Ah,  yes; 
you  have  enough.  But  don't  you — can't 
you  see,  how  unhappy  I  should  be,  if  you 
idled  around  all  your  life?" 

"But  after  my  college  course  is  com- 
pleted, I  could  do  something,  you  know." 
Baldwin  spoke  hopefully. 

"You  should  be  doing  it  now,"  she 
rejoined,  with  some  spirit.  "Your 
course  of  study  amounts  to  almost  noth- 
ing. I  don't  hear  you  spoken  of  any- 
where as  anything  but  "Baldwin,  the 
football  player."  What  on  earth  can 
football  fit  you  for  in  after  life?" 

An  angry  reply  was  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  for  Baldwin  had  a  quick  temper, 
and  her  attitude  seemed  so  unjust.  He 
bit  his  lip,  and  was  silent,  however. 
After  an  interval,  a  thought  occurred 
to  him. 

"What  ever  it  may,  or  may  not  fit  me 
for  in  after  life,"  he  said,  "the  game  has 
taught  me  to  hold  my  temper  under 
great  provocation.  I  came  near  being 
angry  then,  but  I  controlled  it." 

The  girl  stood  up.  "If  you're  going 
to  get  angry  we  had  better  not  discuss 
the  matter  further,"  she  said,  chillingly. 
She  swept  to  the  door.  Baldwin  took 
one  step  after  her: 

"And  you'll  give  me  no  hope?"  he 
pleaded. 

Miss  Carter  looked  back  at  him,  hold- 
ing aside  the  portieres  with  one  hand. 

"When  you  make  something  of  your- 
self," she  said,  deliberately,  and  was 
gone. 

*       *       * 

It  was  the  day  of  the  great  inter- 
collegiate game.  As  the  team  drove  past 
the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  in  the 
bus,  Baldwin  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
crowd  pressing  around  the  turnstiles. 
It  would  have  been  but  a  passing  glance 
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that  he  bestowed,  had  he  not  had  a 
fleeting  vision  of  a  face,  that  seemed 
to  stand  out  from  the  multitude  turned 
toward  the  street,  attracted  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bus.  It  was  the  same  face 
that  he  had  last  seen  gazing  back  at 
him  from  the  doorway  in  the  conserva- 
tory, on  that  eventful  night  when  he  had 
declared  himself  to  Mies  Carter.  He 
gazed  longingly  back  at  her,  as  the  bus 
swept  on,  and  until  they  turned  into  the 
grounds  his  eyes  never  left  her  face. 
Climbing  down,  his  mind  was  busy  with 
the  question,  **Wbat  is  she  here  for?" 
He  could  find  no  answer. 

Preliminary  practice  began  at  oncer 
while  the  bands  blared  in  a  ferocious 
manner,  and  the  opposing  rooters  yelled 
themselves  hoarse.  One  side  of  the 
grounds  was  a  mass  of  flaming  cardinal^ 
and  the  other  a  chaos  of  blue  and  gold 
intermingled  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner. Above  the  indistinguishable  roar 
of  the  crowd,  an  occasional  connected 
bar  of  music  made  itself  heard  from  one 
or  the  other  of  the  college  bands,  and 
once  in  a  while  the  concerted  chorus 
of  many  lusty  throats  silenced  all  other 
sounds  as  "Palms  of  Victory'*  or v Hit  'em 
again,  Boys,"  made  the  welkin  ring.  A 
practice  play  around  the  right  end  brought 
the  team  in  front  of  the  University  Club 
section  of  the  grandstand.  So  quick  and 
snappy  was  the  play,  so  concerted  the 
action,  that  the  Cardinal  side  burst  into 
a  roar  of  "Good  boy,  Baldwin!"  Just 
as  the  cheer  died  away  Baldwin  heard 
his  name  called  from  the  stand  above 
him.  He  looked  up  quickly.  Directly 
in  front  of  him  sat  a  gay  party  made 
up  of  the  eame  crowd  that  had  been 
at  the  dinner  on  that  eventful  night, 
and  gazing  down  at  him  from  that 
austere  eminence,  bravely  decked  in  the 
Blue  and  Gold  of  the  Berkeleyans,  but 
with  a  look  of  supreme  indifference  on 
her  face,  was  Miss  Carter,  Nert  to  her, 
his  face  alight  with  the  pleasure  of  being 
recognized  by  the  hero  of  the  gridiron, 
was  the  man  who  had  sat  across  the 
table  from  them.  He  it  was,  who  had 
called  to  Baldwin. 

As  their  eyes  met,  a  blush  suffused 
the  face  of  the  girl,  but  though  she 
avoided  his  glance,  Baldwin  still  stood 
there  gazing  intently  at  her  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  sign  of  interest, 


until  the  impatient  call  of  the  Coach 
recalled  him  to  thoughts  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  With  a  last  lingering  glance, 
he  turned  to  his  place.  As  he  realized 
the  meaning  of  the  girl's  apathy,  an 
angry  mood  came  upon  him,  and  he 
ground  his  heel  impatiently  into  the 
turf  while  the  signals  for  the  next  play 
came  from  between  his  set  teeth. 

In  another  moment,  the  men  were 
lining  up  for  the  Cfkick-onV'  It  was 
Berkeley's  ball.  A  hush  descended  upon 
the  bleachers  as  the  clear,  shrill  note  of 
the  whistle  cut  the  air.  Baldwin  gave 
si  pull  at  his  belt,  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  leather  oval  rose  high  in  the 
air  and  sailed  into  space  above  the 
Cardinal  half  of  the  field.  With  every 
nerve  and  muscle  tense,  he  watched  it 
begin  its  descent,  mentally  calculating 
into  whose  lucky  hands  it  would  fall 
for  the  first  play  of  the  game.  It  was 
decided  in  an  instant.  The  ball  was  going 
to  the  right  half-back.  Down  the  field 
came  the  Berkeley  ends,  eyes  upon  the 
hurtling  leather,  and  running  like 
questing  hounds  upon  a  scent,  while 
spreading  across  the  field  the  Berkeley 
line  followed  closely.  The  runners  were 
converging  toward  the  man  to  whom 
the  ball  was  flying  when  Baldwin  rushed 
into  the  interference.  The  great  game 
had  begum 

Fairly  and  squarely  the  half-back 
caught  the  ball,  and  running  behind  his  in- 
terference, bolted  straight  down  the  field. 
Crash, — and  the  venturesome  Berkeley 
man  who  had  sought  to  smash  the  inter- 
ference was  left  behind  in  a  smother  of 
dust.  Another  stride  and  Baldwin  saw 
a  looming  figure  before  him,  hooded  and 
cuirassed  in  leather  and  canvas.  He 
recognized  the  face  in  its  square  setting 
formed  by  the  leather  head-piece.  It 
was  the  enemy's  right  tackle.  Down 
went  Baldwin's  shoulder,  and  he 
plunged  at  his  opponent,  determined  to 
clear  the  way  for  his  runner.  Even  as 
they  met,  from  behind  him  came  a 
panting  grunt,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
a  falL  He  knew  what  had  happened, 
without  looking.  He  and  the  Berkeley 
tackle  straightened  up  together,  each 
drawing  back  from  the  other.  From  tho 
bleachers  and  stands,  now  each  a  mass 
of  wildly  fluttering  color,  mad  cheers 
arose.     One  of  the  Berkeley  ends  had 
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tackled  the  runner.  It  was  the  first 
down,  and  five  yards  to  gain.  They  had 
run  the  ball  in  twenty  yards. 

Almost  immediately  the  men  were 
in  their  places  for  the  next  play.  Bald- 
win stooped  down,  then  raised  his  head 
and  looked  about  him.  Ah — there  was 
what  he  wanted  to  see;  over  on  that 
side  was  the  End  who  had  tackled  the 
runner.  Well,  he'd  show  that  fellow 
what  it  meant  to  spoil  a  good  '''run 
in"  like  that.  Baldwin  was  not  or- 
dinarily a  vindictive  sort  of  chap,  but 
such  treatment  as  he  had  received,  at 
the  hands  of  a  girl,  too,  was  enough  to 
set  any  man  on  edge.  He  lowered  his 
head  and  gave  the  signal,  "T-24-8-3." 
It  was  the  call  for  a  play  on  right  end. 

The  ball  was  put  in  play  with  a  rush. 
The  Cardinal  backs  charged  fiercely  on- 
ward, until  the  Blue  and  Gold  men  met 
them  with  sturdy  resistance.  As  he 
passed  the  ball,  Baldwin  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Berkeley  End,  crouching 
far  down  the  line,  and  as  he  ran  with 
the  rest,  he  tried  to  keep  his  eye  on 
him  as  much  as  possible.  The  way  was 
clear  so  far;  the  Cardinal  line  held 
their  men  until  the  runners  were  safely 
under  way.  But  the  Berkeley  backs 
were  dashing  to  reinforce  their  end, 
where  one  man,  undaunted,  like  Horatius 
at  the  bridge,  guarded  the  pass.  It  was 
for  good  reason  that  this  End  bore  the 
nick-name  of  ''Careless."  Better  man 
had  never  worn  the  'varsity  uniform. 
Agile,  swift  and  strong,  he  yet  com- 
bined with  all  these  a  certain  dare-devil 
way  of  playing  that  had  won  him  the 
cognomen.  To  reach  that  man,  and  pass 
him  was  Baldwin's  sole  purpose.  Tp 
from  behind  the  Berkeley  line  came  the 
backs;  stride  by  stride,  the  Stanford 
men  covered  the  ground.  It  looked  an 
even  chance.  Cat-like,  the  Blue  and 
Gold  End  crouched,  waiting  the  crisis. 
The  roar  from  the  spectators  had  died 
away,  the  while,  in  breathless  suspense, 
they  watched  for  the  outcome. 

One  more  stride  and  Baldwin  would 
be  upon  his  man.  From  some  lone 
enthusiast  on  the  bleachers  rose  the  shrill 
yell,  "Get  him.  Careless."  Baldwin 
hurled  himself  at  the  End  at  the  same 
instant  that  "Careless"  with  a  sinuous 
movement  avoided  the  contact,  and 
tackled  the  runner  fairly  and  squarely. 


So  great  was  the  impetus  the  half- 
back who  held  the  ball  had  acquired, 
that  the  shock  of  the  tackle  sent  them 
both  flying  through  the  air  until,  locked 
together  by  the  Berkeleyan's  iron  grip, 
they  came  to  the  ground.  The 
Berkeley  backs  came  up  at  the  same 
instant,  and  twenty  thousand  people 
were  on  their  feet  cheering  madly.  It 
was  an  exciting  moment. 

Expecting  to  encounter  solid  resist- 
ance, and  missing,  Baldwin  had  struck 
the  ground  with  such  great  force  that  he 
lay  stunned  for  an  instant.  When  he  real- 
ized that  his  effort  had  failed,  he  strug- 
gled to  his  feet.  Involuntarilv  his 
hand  went  to  his  side,  and  his 
face  contorted  with  pain.  As  it  did 
so,  the  realization  of  what  it  meant  to 
acknowledge  an  injury,  flashed  across  his 
mind.  He  set  his  teeth,  then  gazed 
stealthily  around  him.  No  one  had 
noticed.  He'd  play  the  game  out,  if 
every  bone  in  his  body  should  be  broken. 
The  half-back's  breath  had  been  knocked 
from  his  body  by  the  shock  of  his  fall, 
and  he  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  en- 
deavoring to  regain  it.  The  respite  gave 
Baldwin  the  opportunity  he  was  in  need 
of,  to  compose  himself.  At  the  call  of 
game,  he  walked  slowly  to  his  place, 
with  every  step  causing  him  untold 
agony.  He  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  pain  was  so  acute,  it  must 
have  been  a  wrenched  muscle.  Well, 
it  would  soon  wear  away.  He  took  his 
station,  trying  to  determine  what  play 
he  should  use  next. 

The  rooters  were  raising  such  a  deaf- 
ening din,  that  Baldwin  had  to  repeat 
the  signal.  From  the  Cardinal  support- 
ers came  thunderous  admonition  that 
"Xow's  the  time  to  score."  The  play 
was  to  be  a  straight  buck  through  the 
center.  Crouching  with  outspread 
hands,  he  signaled  for  the  ball.  It 
came  straight  and  true  into  his  hands, 
and  as  he  made  the  effort  to  pass  it,  a 
spasm  of  agony  shot  through  his  body. 
Lights  seemed  to  flash  and  glitter 
before  his  eyes,  the  ground  slipping 
from  beneath  his  feet.  He  forgot 
the  ball,  forget  everything  but  that 
awful  agony,  and  all  at  once  a  mountain 
seemed  to  drop  from  the  sky,  crush- 
ing him  beneath  its  ponderous  weight. 

The  unexpected  had  occurred.  Baldwin, 
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the  Great,  the  surest 
quarter-back    that 
had   ever  passed 
the    ball    for    the 
Cardinal,  had  made 
an  inexcusable  fum- 
ble.   He  lay  buried 
under  the  weight  of 
an  overthrown  rush 
line,  while  down  the 
field,    straight    to- 
ward the  goal,  fled 
the   Berkeley   half- 
back who  had  seized 
the    fumbled    ball. 
In  another  instant, 
the  Blue  and  Gold 
had    burst    into    a 
triumphant  paean  of 
rejoicing,    while    the 
Cardinal  remained  steeped 
in  gloom.    Berkeley  had 
gained  a  touch-down.    The  score 
stood  five  to  nothing.     The  try 
at  kicking  the  goal  foiled.     The 
U.  C.  side  was  in  active  eruption. 
Undergraduates  pranced  in  plee. 
Rooters  yelled  their  voices  into 
shreds.    "Palms  of  Victory"  rose 
on   the   air   from   ten    thousand 
throats.     It  was  an  unexpected 
triumph. 

They  dug  Baldwin  out  from 
under  the  mass  of  bodies.     He 
was  just  beginning  to  come  to, 
when  they  uncovered  him,     "He 
must  have  been   kicked   in   the 
head,"  he  heard  some  one  say. 
The  meaning  of  the  tumult  fil- 
tered slowly  into  his  beclouded 
mind,  as  they  soused  him  with 
cold   water.     His  mates   looked 
at  him  with  sorrowful  eyes,  as 
he  slowly  stood  up.     The  Coach 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
he  reeled  with   the  pain  of   it, 
"Are  you  hurt  ?"  asked  the  Coach, 
anxiously.     Baldwin     shook     his 
head  slowly.    "Only  a  little,"  he 
jerked  out.     The  Coach 
knew  better  than  to  re-    ;-,„.,  ^  3\^^ 
proach  him  with  the  fum- 
ble; accidents  will  happen,  but,  if 
it  had  only  been  some  one  else's 
fault.    Well,  the  game  was  young. 
That  setback  could  be  overcome. 


V 


"When  you  make  some- 
thing of  yourself '."  she  said 
deliberately \  and  was  gone. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  "half '  the  teams 
struggled  back  and  forth  across  the  mid- 
field.  Try  as  the  Cardinal  might,  they 
could  not  get  past  that  Berkeley  line, 
and  fight  they  ever  so  fiercely,  the  Blue 
and  Gold  won  never  a  yard.  Time  was 
called,  just  as  the  Berkeley  full-back 
had,  in  desperation,  punted  the  ball  far 
down  into  Stanford  territory. 

During  the  intermission,  Baldwin  lay 
in  the  dressing-room,  in  a  semi-comatose 
state.  Dimly,  there  came  to  him  a  real- 
ization that  the  others  were  talking 
about  him  in  subdued  tones.  At  length 
the  Coach  came  to  him.  "See  here, 
Baldwin,"  he  said,  k4are  you  hurt?'' 
"The  Celebrity"  opened  his  eyes.  "I 
did'  get  a  little  wrench,"  he  replied, 
"but  I'll  be  all  right  when  the  'half 
begins."  The  Coach  nodded  and  walked 
away,  but  turned  when  he  reached  the 
door  and  called,  "Don't  you  want  a  rub 
or  something?" 

"Xot  a  thing,  old  man,"  came  the 
reply,  "only  a   little  rest." 

The  Cardinal  ends  dropped  the  Berke- 
ley full-back,  who  caught  the  kick-off, 
in  his  tracks,  and  the  Stanford  support- 
ers took  heart  of  grace.  "Now  we'll 
see  some  playing,"  they  confided  to  one 
another.  Slowly  but  surely,  however, 
the  Berkeleyans  bucked  their  way  to  the 
center  of  the  gridiron,  where  they  finally 
lost  the  ball  on  downs.  Encouraging 
shouts  of  "Hold  'em.  Hold  'em  hard," 
came  from  the  crowded  bleachers  where 
the  Stanfordites  held  sway,  and  when 
the  ball  finally  changed  hands  a  en- 
went  up,  "That's  the  way.  Ah  !"  Bald- 
win felt  himself  growing  weak  under 
the  terrible  strain  of  that  agony  in 
his  side.  He  determined  on  a  risky  play. 
They  would  kick  the  ball  far  down  into 
the  Berkeley  territory,  and  trust  to  the 
ends  to  hold  it  where  it  fell.  Then, 
perhaps,  they  might  hold  'em  there  on 
downs,  and  finally  get  the  ball  and  buck 
it  across  the  line.  He  felt  that  he  must 
leave  the  game  soon,  and  he  wanted 
a  chance  to  retrieve  that  disastrous 
fumble  if  he  could,  before  he  went  out. 

The  full-back  dropped  back  for  the 
kick,  and  though  the  motion  caused  him 
untold  agony,  Baldwin  passed  the  ball 
fair  and  true  into  his  waiting  hands. 
One  of  the  Berkeley  guards,  huge  and 
massive  as  a  Hercules,  burst  through  the 


line  at  the  same  instant,  and  as  the  ball 
left  the  full-back's  toe,  he  sprang  high 
in  the  air,  with  outstretched  hands,  and 
blocked  the  kick.  The  ball  struck  the 
ground  in  front  of  Baldwin  in  such  a 
way  that  it  bounded  backwards  and  right 
into  his  arms.  He  seized  it  with  fren- 
zied zeal,  sprang  past  a  man  who  dashed 
at  him,  and  was  off  down  the  field. 

How  that  run  was  ever  accomplished, 
he  never  could  tell.  The  whole  Berkeley 
team  was  playing  close  up,  expecting  a 
play  through  center,  but  midway  down 
the  field  the  full-back  stood  on  guard. 
Ere  the  players  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, Baldwin  was  well  past  them  and 
running  like  a  deer.  The  sound  of  many 
waters  was  in  his  ears.  Each  step  that 
he  took  caused  jabs  of  pain  to  shoot 
through  his  side.  Each  indrawn  breath 
was  like  a  knife  thrust.  He  was  running 
diagonally  across  the  field,  and  the  Blue 
and  Gold  full-back  was  running  to  head 
him  off.  Tearing  behind  and  gaining 
with  every  stride,  the  Berkeley  left-end 
followed  in  swift  pursuit.  The  crowd 
was  silent  with  the  tension  of  the  mo- 
ment. Baldwin  and  the  full-back  were 
following  converging  courses  that  would, 
if  kept  up,  cause  them  to  meet  about 
midway  between  the  center  line  and  the 
goal,  well  to  the  side  of  the  gridiron. 

In  another  moment  they  would  have 
met,  had  not  Baldwin  dodged  so  quickly 
that  the  full-back,  unable  to  check  his 
speed  as  sharply,  shot  past  him.  A 
shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  banked 
tiers  of  Stanfordites.  With  a  clear  field 
before  him,  their  favorite  was  running 
toward  the  goal  for  dear  life.  The 
Berkeley  End  still  pursued  doggedly,  but 
what  of  that?  Little  did  they  know  that 
though  their  champion  fled  swiftly  to- 
ward that  bourne  of  every  football  play- 
er's desire,  his  opponents'  goal,  he  little 
knew  what  he  was  about.  That  sharp 
twist  when  he  had  dodged  the  full-back 
was  his  last  conscious  effort.  After  that, 
his  movements  were  instinctive.  He  still 
ran  on,  but  his  brain  knew  nothing, 
except  the  latent  consciousness  that  he 
must  keep  moving  toward  the  goal. 

Still  Baldwin  dashed  blindly  on,  and 
still  the  Berkeley  End  gained  on  him. 
There  came  a  time  when  they  were  but 
a  few  paces  distant  from  the  line,  when 
the  End  could  almost  have  fallen  on 
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Baldwin's  heels,  and  still  he  could  not 
win  the  inch  nearer  that  would  have 
meant  a  sure  tackle.  The  Berkeleyan  put 
forth  one  final  effort;  his  arms  closed 
about  the  other's  thighs,  and  they  fell 
together  heavily.  There  they  lay,  while 
twice  ten  thousand  frantic  men  and 
women  split  their  throats  with  thunder- 
ous cheering,  for  Baldwin  had  fallen 
across  the  line,  and  made  the  touch- 
down. 

They  picked  him  up  tenderly,  uncon- 
scious as  he  was,  and  bore  him  to  the  side 
lines.  The  doctor  ripped  off  his  jacket 
and  jersey,  then  laid  his  hand  on  his 
side.  "Ribs  cracked,"  was  the  medical 
man's  laconic  verdict;  then  as  an  after- 
thought, he  added,  "shouldn't  wonder 
if  he  had  it  done  early  in  the  game." 
That  was  because  he  had  had  his  eye 
on  Baldwin  and  had  noted  that  disas- 
trous fumble. 

As  Stanford  luck  would  have  it,  Bald- 
win's course  had  been  such,  after  he 
had  dodged  the  full-back,  that  it  had 
taken  him  directly  between  the  goal 
posts.  To  kick  the  goal  was  therefore 
an  easy  matter.  When  the  tally  ap- 
peared on  the  score  board,  "Stanford,  6 ; 
Berkeley,  5";  a  tremendous  din  rose  on 
the  air.  To  the  Stanford  men,  the  game 
was  won. 

The  rest  is  a  matter  of  college  history. 
How  the  Stanford  line  held  against  the 
rushes  of  the  desperate  Blue  and  Gold, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game,  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  But  "The  Celeb- 
rity" did  not  take  his  place  when  the 
teams  lined  up  to  play  the  game  to 
its  end.  Another  head  than  his  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  Cardinal  athletes 
to  the  hard-won  finish.  In  the  dressing- 
room,  his  broken  rib  set,  and  swathed  in 
emergency  bandages,  he  lay,  awaiting 
the  end  of  the  game,  for  true  to  his 
training,  he  would  not  let  them  take 


him   away   until   the   fight   was   done. 

As  he  lay  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
room,  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door. 
The  trainer  went  across  the  room  and  held 
parley  with  the  new-comer.  He  heard  a 
slight  swish  of  silken  skirts,  and  the 
fall  of  light  footsteps  coming  across  the 
floor.  He  opened  his  eyes,  murmuring 
to  himself  as  he  did  so,  "Oh,  Lord — 
one  of  those  women  reporters."  A  voice 
whose  accents  seemed  hauntingly  famil- 
iar spoke  in  pitying  tones,  "The  poor 
boy  is  delirious."  He  closed  his  eyes 
again.  "Yes,  that  was  it.  Delirious. 
Else  how  should  he  imagine  he  saw  that 
face?  No,  it  couldn't  be.  He  only 
imagined  she  would  care  to  come  to 
him." 

He  felt  a  soft,  warm  breath  on  his 
face,  and  opened  his  eyes  again.  Miss 
Carter,  her  face  suffused  with  blushes, 
had  drawn  back  in  confusion.  The 
doctor's  warning  hand  was  on  her  arm. 
"Don't  make  him  move,"  he  admonished. 
Baldwin's  wide-opened  eyes  were  hun- 
grily devouring  the  girl's  face.  "You," 
he  gasped,  "you  came  to  see  me  ?"  She 
nodded  in  silence,  her  eyes  wet.  "But 
why?"  he  questioned  feverishly.  "You 
said—" 

She  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  his  mouth. 
"Forget  what  I  said,  Bobby,"  she  begged, 
"I  didn't  know  what  a  man  you  were. 
And  when  you  were  hurt,  and  they  said 
you  were  dying,  I  knew.  Ah,  Bobby, 
can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

The  Girl  took  Baldwin's  free  hand  in 
both  her  own,  with  a  look  of  sweet  con- 
fusion at  the  doctor.  "The  Celebrity" 
looked  at  the  doctor,  too.  "I  obeyed  the 
lady's  command,  doctor,"  he  said.  "She 
told  me  to  make  something  of  myself, 
and  I  tried.    You  see  the  result." 

"You're  lucky  it's  no  worse,"  retorted 
the  doctor. 

"God  bless  the  game,"  said  Baldwin. 
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ROD  AND  REEL  AT  WEBER 
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Illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author 


ONE  day  early  in  June,  a  jolly 
party  of  six  San  Franciscans, 
happy  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
change  that  promised  betterment  of 
bodily  condition,  took  their  places  on  the 
afternoon  overland  train  for  the  town  of 
Truckee,  Nevada  county,  where  they  ar- 
rived early  the  following  morning.  After 
breakfast,  we  began  a  twenty-eight  mile 
ride  by  stage,  driven  by  a  famous  road 
and  horse  pilot,  Al.  Kichardson.  We 
drove  to  Corey's,  and  thence  were  con- 
veyed over  ten  miles  of  undulating  and 
well  wooded  country  in  the  Weber  lake 
stage.  We  arrived  at  the  Weber  lake 
hotel  in  time  for  lunch  and  sufficiently 
tired  to  rest  and  pass  the  afternoon  in 
putting  rods  and  tackle,  leaders,  and 
fishing  apparel  in  order  for  the  morrow's 
sport. 

The  morning  broke  without  a  ripple 
upon  the  placid  water,  so  at  eight  o'clock 
we  pulled  out,  with  Wilson  copper  and 
silver  wobbling  trolling  spoons  astern  of 
each  boat,  taking  a  few  trout  of  medium 
size  in  that  manner.  At  ten  oYlock  tin- 
south  breeze  struck  the  head  of  tin*  lake 
near  the  shallow  water,  and  each  Imat 
was  at  once  entered  for  a  race  to  the 
goal  where  the  knowing  ones  felt  th.y 
could  anchor  in  the  most  promising 
places. 


We  were  no  sooner  moored  than  the 
fish  were  showing  their  appreciation  of 
the  tempting  but  delusive  lures  cast  upon 
the  water,  and  were  being  caught  in 
abundance.  Suddenly  all  were  startled 
by  a  shriek  from  T.  E.  Beans'  boat.  We 
saw  his  rod  bending  double,  heard  the 
melody  of  his  spinning  reel,  with  a  large 
Loch  Levin  trout  keeping  time  by  his 
leaps  three  feet  out  of  water.  Then  all 
was  quiet;  the  big  fellow  had  sought 
deep  soundings  and  was  sulking;  anon 
he  was  on  the  surface  again,  fanning  the 
air  with  his  tail.  At  last,  after  half  an 
hour's  fighting,  he  was  drawn  to  net. 
He  weighed  four  and  three-quarter 
pounds;  he  was  caught  on  a  five-ounce 
Leonard  split  bamboo  rod.  with  light 
leader  and  No.  3  dimming  Scotch  fly. 
This  being  the  record  fish  with  fly  for 
Weber  lake,  Mr.  Beans  was  congratu- 
lated, and  responded  in  the  usual  man- 
ner known  to  sportsmen. 

The  next  day  our  party  visited  Jack- 
son creek  the  main  feeder  of  the  Yuba 
river,  about  ten  miles  from  the  hotel, 
where  we  found  the  fish  were  rising  well 
to  the  fly.  Our  catch  averaged  thirty- 
five  to  each  rod  and  ranging  in  weight 
from  one-quarter  to  two  pounds  each. 
This  creek  is  one  of  the  most  open 
and  beautiful  streams  in  the  Sierra,  and 
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fly  casting  can  here  be  enjoyed  for  many 
miles. 

Little  Fordyce  lake,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant by  trail,  claimed  our  attention  next. 
Here  we  made  our  best  catch,  averaging 
sixty  to  each  rod,  all  of  good  size.  The 
fourth  day  we  fished  White  Rock  lake, 
eight  miles  by  trail  from  the  hotel.  This 
lake  is  situated  well  up  in  the  Sierra, 
9,000  feet  above  sea  level,  a  clear,  bright 
and  cold  body  of  water,  where  trout  of 
the  cut-throat  variety — so  called  from  a 
peculiar  red  mark  under  the  throat — 
from  one-half  to  three  pounds  in  weight 
have  their  habitat. 

Most  of  our  party  being  somewhat 
fagged  with  four  days'  rushing  about  the 
mountains,  concluded  to  rest  and  recu- 
perate on  the  fifth  morning,  but  fishing 
along  these  bountiful  and  beautiful 
streams  is  rest  enough  for  me,  so  after 
lunch  I  started  at  the  outlet  of  Weber 
lake  and  fished  down  about  a  mile  to  the 
falls,  making  a  fine 
catch  of  eastern  and 
cut-throat  trout. 

While  waiting  at 
the  falls  for  the  sun 
to  drop  behind  the 
mountain  and  leave 
the  creek  in  shade, 
before  fishing  back,  I 
noticed  my  black 
pointer,  Queen,  snuff- 
ing the  air,  with  ears 
erect  and  glaring  eyes, 
indicating  something 
out  of  the  common. 
On  locating  the  direc- 
tion of  her  stare  I  was 
startled  to  see  the 
head  of  a  large  cinna- 
mon bear  cleaving  its 
way  through  and  across 
the  creek  to  where  I 
was  located,  not  over 
150  feet  distant. 
Strange  it  was  that  he 
neither  saw  nor  took 
the  scent  of  myself  or 
dog.  He  came  quietly 
out  of  the  water,  shook 
himself,  gave  a  6nifE 
or  two,  looked  quite 
disinterestedly  around. 
Then    he    saw    some-     Here  we  mMe  our 


thing  that  made  his  ears  shoot  up,  and 
off  he  ambled  over  a  perfectly  open 
country.  With  a  rifle  one  could  have 
emptied  its  magazine  before  he  passed 
beyond  shooting  range,  but  it  was  bruin's 
good  luck  that  I  was  weaponless. 

The  sixth  day  of  our  outing  the  party 
went  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  our  sleeping  ground.  Black 
bass  and  a  few  large  eastern  trout  are 
usually  found  here,  but  although  we 
were  not  successful  in  finding  either,  we 
were  well  repaid  for  the  jaunt,  as  the 
lake  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  and  its 
surroundings  a  picture  for  an  artist.  The 
balance  of  our  time  was  passed  dur- 
ing daylight  on  Weber  lake,  the  queen  of 
inland  waters,  where  each  creel  was  filled 
to  its  owner's  content. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  trout  in  Web- 
er lake — the  cut-throat,  the  Loch  Levin 
or  Scotch  trout,  the  Von  Behr  or  German 
brown  trout,  and  the  eastern  red  speckled- 
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trout.  Authentic  records  indicate  that 
the  first  lot  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Loch  Levin  trout,  each  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  were  released  in  Weher  lake  in 
l.S9.r>.  They  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
specimens  weighing  hx  and  a  half 
pounds  have  been  caught — not  with  a 
fly — and  have  been  seen  Mill  larger. 
They  take  the  tly  readily  and  are  all 
game  ''until  the  last  tout  of  the  horn." 
as  the  old  fishermen  have  it.  Th»-v  leap 
out  of  the  water  while  there  i-  a  leap 
left  in  them;  equally,  if  imi  mure  per- 
sistent fighters  than  our  own  rainbows. 
Tin*  cut-throat  has  peculiar  habit-. 
They  seldom  leave,  hut  d<»  their  light  im: 
under  water,  and  when  the  temperature 
rises  to  60  and  70  degrees  they  forsake 
the  surface  and  its  insect  life  fur  the 
cooler  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  subsist  on  different  food.  They  re- 
main there  until  the  water  cools  down 


to  say  50  degrees, 
which  it  does  in 
the  frosty  fa  11 
nights,  when  they 
again  feed  near, 
or  upon,  the  sur- 
face. 

Anglers  will 
find  royal  sport  in 
all  the  lakes  here 
mentioned  during 
June,  July  and 
September.  The 
rainbow  trout  dif- 
fer from  the  cut- 
throat in  this  re- 
spect :  the  changes 
of  temperature 
have  no  effect  up- 
on them.  Like  the 
pirates  of  old,  they 
are  free  rovers, 
and  free  feeders, 
often  remaining 
on  the  surface  and 
then. at  various 
depths,  but  usual- 
ly near  the  surface 
when  insect  life  is 
plentiful, and  then 
ilv  casting  is  pos- 
sible. The  most 
eagerly  taken  flies 
in  these  lake  waters  and  vicinity  are 
March  brown,  oak,  blue  wing,  black 
and  blue,  red  ant.  black  ant,  bumble- 
bee. ProtVs.-or  Stune.  royal  coachman, 
ami  evening  dun.  Numbers  ten  and 
twehe  are  the  be-t  lmuks.  The  troll- 
ing and  casting  spoons  should  be  Al. 
Wilson's  wobbler,  copper  and  silver,  and 
all  copper,  also  the  Kmeric  spinner; 
leaders,  nine-font  light  silkworm  gut; 
line,  enameled  silk,  sizes  F  or  (J;  reel, 
to  carry  l"»o  feet  of  line:  rod.  nine  and  a 
half  t*»  ini  feet  in  length;    weight,  from 

."»    tn    i'i    "tillers. 

T!:i-  \Wher  lake  trip  is  comparatively 
im-\p' r.-!\e.  It  i-  an  ea.-y  ride  by  rail 
and  by  -taire ;  then-  are  good  accommo- 
dation- i,n  the  r<>ute  and  at  the  end  of 
the  jnurney.  with  the  attractions  of  fine 
j>p«»rt  in  ten  dillWent  lakes,  and  all  about 
is  the  forest  primeval,  with  the  eternal 
pine-rlad   hills  as  a   recreation  ground. 


WEBER    LAKE,    IN    THE    SIERRA    NEVADA,    LOOKING    SOUTH     FROM    THE    HOTEL 


We  arrived  at  thr  Wtbcr  Lake  hotel  in  time  for  lunch 


Home  for  Thanksgiving 

By  Elizabeth  Grinnell. 


THB    WHITE    CROWN    SPARROW — PHOTOGRAPHED    AGAINST    HIS    WILL 

This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  birds  of  California  by  Elizabeth  Orinnell, 
of  Pasadena,  the  author,  in  collaboration  tcith  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  "Birds  of  Song  and  Story*9 
The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  from  life  by  the  author.  The  first  of  these  articles, 
"A  California  Christmas  Carol"  appeared  in  December  (1902)  Sunset;  the  second,  beginning 
"The  Story  of  Anna,9*  in  January;  the  third,  continuing  "The  Story  of  Anna,"  in  March; 
the  fourth,  "A  Pair  of  April  Fools,"  in  April;  the  fifth,  "His  Excellency,  the  Mocker,"  in 
May;   the  sixth,  "Story  of  an  Oriole's  yest,"  in  July;   the  seventh,  "The  Linnet,"  in  August. 


IT  IS  said  of  the  captured  criminal 
that  his  objection  to  the  camera  ex- 
ceeds his  fear  of  the  detective's  re- 
volver. However,  once  in  the  toils  of  the 
law,  the  victim  is  helpless.  He  may  look 
the  disgust  which  he  feels,  but  he  cannot 
stay  the  proceedings.  The  subject  mat- 
terof  his  face  will  go  forth  to  the  world 
in  spite  of  his  obstinate  effort  to  change 
the  expression  of  it. 

I  will  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  individuals  before  you  were  photo- 
graphed against  their  will.  Of  the  three 
the  white  crown  was  the  more  obdurate. 
Note  the  revolt  in  his  eye,  the  utter  re- 
pugnance to  the  proceeding  in  hand,  as 
if  he  were  a  thief  or  a  house-breaker.  Xo 
lifting  of  the  crown  which  gives  to  the 
beautiful  bird  in  freedom  the  joyous- 
ness  of  expression.  Besides,  his  feathers 
were  ruffled  unavoidably  by  the  touch  of 
the  victor's  hand;  although  I  coaxed 
him  to  lay  them  smoothly,  as  I  knew  full 
well  he  could  do  if  he  chose. 


Not  a  whit  would  he  yield  to  me — in 
lieu  of  the  pinch  of  salt  I  had  placed 
upon  his  tail  in  order  to  catch  him — 
until  I  opened  my  hand.  In  half  a  min- 
ute he  wa6  pecking  at  a  doughnut  on  the 
garden  table,  crest  lifted,  eye  merry, 
anger  all  gone;  swallowing  a  bit  of  his 
song-note  with  every  mouthful  of  the 
food  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  me. 

All  the  while  I  held  him  he  fought  me 
like  the  unconquored  captive  he  was. 
Xot  so  the  fox  and  the  golden  crown,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  expression  they 
bear.  They  submitted  without  resent- 
ment, as  became  prisoners  of  peace,  and 
these,  too,  joined  the  white  crown  at  the 
festive  hoard. 

This  was  late  in  March.  All  winter 
had  these  birds,  the  white  crowns  in 
flocks,  and  the  others  in  singles  or  trios, 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  protection  of 
our  grounds.  They  siept  at  night  in  the 
bamboo  thicket,  and  all  day  caroused  in 
the  orange  trees,  and   scratched  chaff 
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from  the  trailing  skirts  of  the  haycock, 
and  convened  in:  irregular  sessions  upon 
the  doorsteps  and  tattled  about  things 
they  had  heard  and  seen  and  were  in- 
tending to  do.  Inadvertently  they  re- 
flected upon  the  character  of  the  linnets, 
which  have  no  need  of  more  calumny 
than  is  already  heaped  upon  their  in- 
nocent heads. 

For  instance,  the  very  week  the  spar- 
rows took  their  summer  leave,  they  in- 
vaded the  orchards  and  looted  every  early 
plum  tree  of  the  heart  of  their  blossoms, 
and  the  lettuce  beds  of  their  infantile 
product.  In  taking  the  lettuce  they  were 
careful  to  lift  the  plant  by  its  ears,  inci- 
dentally bringing  the  seed  with  it,  thus 
gaining  by  one  stroke  the  advantage  of 
both  a  seed  and  vegetable  breakfast. 

They  also  nipped  the  young  pea  vines, 
biting  the  leaves  in  scallops  to  deceive 
the  farmer  into  thinking  the  caterpillars 
were  out.  These  tricks  of  the  sparrows 
never  made  an  enemy  for  them,  but  the 
poor  linnets  had  to  suffer,  on  whom  all 
the  blame  for  all  the  troubles  of  the 
California  farmer  is  laid.  I  wouldn't 
give  information  now  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  will  "never  believe  it 
wasn't  the  linnets  that  did  it."  So  true 
it  is  that  suspicion  once  fixed  upon  an 
individual  is  as  relentless  in  its  hold  as 
were  the  talons  of  the  sharp-shinned 
hawk  which  we  extracted  from  the  breast 
of  a  white  crown,  taken  at  one  fell  swoop 
by  that  bird  while  the  sparrow  was  at 
its  dinner'  in  the  Kelsey  plum  tree. 
Sharp-shiimed  hawks  should  know  better 
by  this  time  than  to  haunt  plum  trees 


when  the  white  crowns  are  taking  a  fare- 
well dinner.  They  are  likely  to  come  to 
a  bad  end  if  we  happen  to  be  in  sight. 

Toward  April,  the  sparrows  began 
to  disappear.  There  were  no  more  large 
flocks;  then  small  groups  dwindled  to 
threes  and  fours,  and  one  morning  but 
a  single  individual  bade  us  his  adieu. 
They  were  off  for  Alaska  before  the  sun's 
stroke  had  broken  the  backs  of  the  Arctic 
rivers.  We  knew  they  had  been  plan- 
ning to  go  for  some  time.  They  had 
been  watching  the  linnets  and  towhees 
at  nest-building.  They  had  appeared 
to  give  sound  advice  to  these  on  family 
matters,  for  they  talked  a  good  deal  in 
their  hearing  and  examined  such  ma- 
terial as  was  being  used.  Phoebe  gath- 
ered hemp  from  the  door  mat,  which 
she  mixed  with  her  adobe  for  the  nest 
under  the  shed  eaves.  I  tossed  her  out 
a  handful  of  grizzly  bear  fur  which  I 
thought  suitable  for  lining.  The  white 
crowns  spied  it  and  drove  Phoebe  away. 
Again  and  again,  as  she  essayed  to  snatch 
a  bit  of  the  fur,  did  the  sparrows  dash 
at  her.  Nor  would  they  allow  her  a 
single  hair  of  it !  It  was  as  if  they  rec- 
ognized personal  possession  in  the  sam- 
ple I  had  plucked  from  the  parlor  rug. 
They  seemed  to  wonder  how  a  grizzly 
found  its  way  to  Southern  California, 
and  scratched  his  side  against  the  door- 
step, exactly  as  he  rubs  against  a  big 
spruce  in  the  far  north  and  leaves  his 
sample  of  spring  fur  for  the  sparrows  to 
discover  at  nesting  time. 

But  they  were  gone  at  last,  hastened 
by  thus    watching  their    neighbors    at 
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household  duties.    I  am  glad  they  went, 
for  they  carried  a  touch  of  home  to  the 
exiled  gold  hunters  of  Alaska,  who  wel- 
come each  returning  spring  these  friends 
of  other  days.    The  best  of  carrier  doves 
would   these   sparrows   make   could   we 
agree  upon  some  plan  to  utilize  them. 
Straight  from  California  to  the  Arctic, 
visiting  the  barren  tundras  and  the  wil- 
lowed     creeks    and     the    yellow     lined 
gulches  as  if  on  purpose  to  bring  tid- 
ings from  home.    And  they  arrive  before 
the  sun  has  converted  the  p]squimo  igloo 
into  a  flat,  ere  yet  the  cranber- 
ries have  emerged  from  their 
winter's   cold   storage,   or 
the    blueberries    h  a  v  e 
sweetened     with     the 
light.     They  are  on 
the  ground  to  snatch 
the     very     first     of 
these  succulent  pro- 
ducts of  old  Boreas 
which  the  ptarmigan 
and  the  blue  jay  glad- 
ly  share   with    them. 

As  soon  as  they  have 
sampled  the  products 
of  the  country,  as  becomes 
strangers  to  any  land,  the 
sparrows  make  love  and  begin 
the  summers  work.  They  tub  golden 
nest  in  tufts  of  grass,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  alders  or  willows  a  few 
inches  above  ice  that  never  melts.  The 
native  Esquimo  harm  them  not,  though 
there  is  no  state  law  for  the  protection 
of  birds.  Their  name  is  Xoong-ak-to- 
ruk. 

By  the  last  of  July  the  young  are 
fledged.  The  white  crowns  are  brown 
crowns  until  after  the  first  moult,  and  in 
this  head  dress  they  appear  when  they 
come  to  us  with  the  old  birds.  All  will 
be  home  in  time  for  Thanksgiving,  and, 
in  our  grounds  at   least,  a   fine  spread 


shall  be  waiting — mince  and  pumpkin 
pie,  cranberry  sauce  and  the  other  things. 
Anything  sweet  or  juicy,  butter,   pre- 
serves, cakes — and,  alas!  molasses.    The 
white  crowns  are  especially  fond  of  mo- 
lasses.    It  sticks  all  over  their  faces, 
they  are  so  greedy,  and  they  have  to 
wash  it  off.    Once  I  heard  all  the  birds 
making  a  great  commotion  at  the  gap- 
den  table.     I  rose  to  look,  it  not  being 
quite  daylight,  and  saw  a  sight  that  was 
appalling  if  not  ludicrous.  A  juvenile  spar- 
row, who  had  not  met  with  the  dish  in  his 
native  Alaska,  had  thought  to 
pre-empt    the    entire    bowl 
of  molasses,  and  sat  right 
down  in  the  middle  of 
it.     He  had  not  con- 
sidered    the     conse- 
quences.   There    he 
lay,  wings  outspread, 
beak  open  with  fu- 
tile and  helpless  ef- 
forts   to     extricate 
himself     from     the 
black    peril,    looking 
the  picture  of  despair. 
All    the    rest    were 
laughing  or  screaming,  I 
ouldn't  tell  which.     They 
siood  or  flew  about  the  unfor- 
ckown  spabrow    tunate,  but  never  a  hand  did 
they  lend.    I  lifted  the  bird, 
washed   him,   gave   him   advice,   kissed 
him  and  opened  my  hand.    Next  morn- 
ing he  sat  down    in   the    same    bowl. 
Again  I  attended  to  his  needs,  and  he 
remembered.      Another   spring  he   will 
fly  away  to  Alaska  and  sing  all  night  to 
his  sweetheart  all  about  his  "courage  in 
hours  of  danger."  and  how  he  had  "two 
narrow  cscaj>cs  from  a  tragic  death/'  all 
on    account   of   outwitting   the   enemy. 
But  he  will  never  whisper  to  her  that 
his  said  enemy  kissed  him  twice  and  let 
him  «ro. 


the  m 

or  the  CYF] 

BV  MAKY  BELL 

An  honored  old  cypress  of  Monterey 

Was  two  thousand  and  fifty  years  old  one  flay: 

The  chiefs  of  lost  tribes  and  the  rulers  of  Spain 

Had   called  themselves  Kinp=  of  those  Mountains  in  vain. 

They    had    passed,    and    the  land  was  ptw^cH  by  the  free 

And  a  driveway  was  made  by  the  kindly  old  tree. 

The  la*t  oT  a  rugged  and  storm-fi^htinj:  nxvp 

To  the  ocean  it  turned  iU  nncoiifjuun-d  faee. 

On  {lit1  day  of  its'  birth,  the  cypres  tree  jtiitt. 

To  a  hawk,  who   (lew   lazily  over  his  head: 

**Good  morning,   my   friend!     llnw  tin*  time  d'jji 

I  suppose  I  am  really  an  old  tree  to-day. 

ilv   elilf   tdowlv*   crumbles  down  into  the  sea 


awnv 
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And  a  hundred  years  hence  there'll  be  no  home  for  me. 

Sly  kindred,  the  eypress,  have  truly  been  brave, 

Rut  at  last  all  must  yield  to  the  wind  and  the  wave. 

The  sun,  moon  and  stars  and  the  earth  I  know, 

1   have   battled  with  water  and  heat  and  enow, 

I  have  seen  forests  grow;  I   have  felt  the  earth  quake; 

The  birds  have  I  sheltered  for  good  Nature's  sake; 

Of  the  wildest  of  beasts  I  have  had  no  fears, 

But  in  alt  my  two  thousand  and  fifty  years 

From  man  Fve  received  nor  earess  nor  blow. 

Though  his  fire  and  axe  have  laid  forests  low, 

I've  not  seen  the  towns  of  this  short-lived  race, 

But  to  me  his  achievements  are  commonplace. 

You  have  said  yonder  road  where  the  people  pass  by, 

For  seventeen  miles  from  a  town  does  lie: 

Now  tell  me!     Along  that  oft  traveled  way 

Will  a  carriage  of  steam  greet  my  eye  some  day? 

A  fixture  my  self ,  Fve  a  curious  notion 

To  see  modern  methods  of  locomotion,"     * 

The  hawk  circled  up  till  it  got  a  good  view, 

Then  answered  with  unction,  as  travelers  do: 

iCOf  all  the  fast  things  that  travel  on  wheels 

The  st range? t  are  called  the  automobiles. 

To  travel  this  toll-road  they  seldom  have  right. 

Lest  a  horw  should  dash  over  the  cliff  in  a  fright. 

But,  sniffing  the  air,  1  detect  gasoline, 

And  a  steam  pit  ft*  off  yonder  can  plainly  be  seen." 

Then,  flashing  bright  green  on  its  thick  matted  top. 

With  excitement  the  tree  thought  it  surely  would  drop. 

For  there,  on   the  cliff,  tliere  could  plainly  lw  heard 

The  snorting  of  steam  prophesied  by  the  bird, 

And  when  through  the  piin*s.  there  swiftly  appeared 

The  automobile  with  a  putting  most  weird. 

The  machine  and  \U  *peed  I  trough!  a  look  itf  surprise 

Tha!  the  rugged  old  cypres  qui.tr  failed  in  disguise. 

But  suddenly   soriii'tliing  was  onile  out  of  gear 

(The  rule  with  tlu'se  vehicW  gmilly  I  feftf.) 
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Then  of  course,  when  the  riders  climbed  oagerlt  out, 

The  chauffeur  searched  to  see  how  the  stop  mmc  about. 

While  the  cypress  was  peering  along  the  cliff  road 

Of  his  safety  in   fear,  should  the  bolter  explode, 

lie  suddenly  lost  both  his  donht  and  alarm, 

For  about  his  rough  trunk  stole  a  girl**  pretty  arm. 

The  caress  of  a  voice,  the  touch  of  a   hand 

Stirred  the  lonely  old  heart  of  the  cypress  grand* 

"You  wonderful  cypress,  misshapen,  alone, 

For  ages  the  ocean- and  forest  you've  known, 

Standing  here  at  your  side  I  tremble  with  awe: 

You  have  fought  the  aggressors  preserving  the  law. 

Your  force  of  resistance  has  proven  its  might. 

You've  stood  long  on  the  land  God  gave  as  your  right 

Good  bye!     Many  birthdays!    You  noble  obi  five; 

Long  may  you  resist  both  the  wind  and  the  sea,*' 

On  hia  silver  bark,  then,  he  felt  the  soft  press 

Of  her  warm  red  lips  in  a  last  caress. 

When  the  automobile  puffed  in  triumph  away 

The  cypress  gazed  after  in  wonder  to  say : 

"The  steam  rig  is  strange,  but  stranger  than  this 

I've  been  greeted  at  last  with  a  birthday  kiss.'1 


STORIES  OF 
HANK  MONK 


Of  all  the  *t<iftr  driver*  trho  hare  ttratrn  the 
tit  inn*  orrr  rtiyit*e  and  muntantf.  Honk  Monk — Henry 
■htm  in  Hfonk  tra*  hi*  fait  name — tin  mart  al  tzed  bp 
Mfirk  Twain  in  "ttmiyhing  It"  i*  probably  the 
U**t  knotrn,  CttvumnttinvrH  and  hi*  fund  of  humor 
mode  htm  fa  wait**  and  he  wa*  tretl  known  even 
tuftirr  thr  hi  ft  drive  in  whieh  Homer  Greet  ey  tra* 
"O  reluctant  o  partielpant.  Hank  tteldom  tpoke  of 
thi*  ride,  and  did  not  ron aider  it  nattp  anything 
inwdtrful-  Interest  tn  the  man,  and  hi*  Sierra  drive* 
ha*  been  retired  ftp  the  pet  tiny  together  of  various 
r rlirs,  Inetitttiitit  thr  old  ntofie  r-oach  in  whteh  Greeley 
rode,  Monk**  trQtrh  and  man  ft  peritonei  pt\**e**ifm*  t 
fur  exhibition  at  the  houixlona  Purchase,  Htpanltiom. 
litre  an-  a  few  ntorie*  of  Monk,  moat  of  them  told 
hy  Judge  Goodwin  of  Salt  Lake  City,  ever  a  warm 
friend  of  the  old.  *tape  driver.* 
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By  J.  A.  Yerington 

CnmmisMoner  from  Nevada  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
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"S  it  cold  up  at  the  Lake,  now?" 
asked  a  British  tourist  of  Hank- 
Monk. 

"Awful,"  was  the  reply.  "I've  seen 
frost  up  there  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
day." 

"Where  was  that  ?"  asked  the  astound- 
ed tourist,  as  he  looked  aghast  at  his 
linen  duster,  and  thin  trousers. 

"At  the  Tallac  house,  on  some  of  the 
dessert  cake,"   responded   Hank. 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

Hank  Monk  was  constantly  perpetrat- 
ing jokes  on  passengers,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  has  caused  unpleasant- 
nesses in  families.  One  dav  a  young  man 
in  the  stage  was  paying  great  attention 
to  a  schoolmarm,  and  Hank  having 
douhts  as  to  whether  the  swain  was  a 
single  man,  kept  his  weather  eye  on  him. 
The  following  day,  on  arriving  from 
Carson,  he  saw  the  same  man  sitting 
close  up  to  the  lady  in  the  hotel :  s<»  close 
as  to  compel  him  to  place  his  arm  round 
her  waist  for  mutual  support.  Hank 
went    in,    and,    doffing    his  hat,    said: 

"Morning,  folks,  I  ha-ad  to  go  to  Vir- 
ginia City  last  night,  and  I  met  your 
wife,  young  feller,  and  she  told  me  if 
I  see  you  to  tell  you  to  come  home  right- 
off — cause  the  little  baby  is  mighty  sick 
with  delirium  tremens!" 


All  was  said  in  Monk's  peculiar  drawl- 
ing manner  and  not  a  smile  appeared  on 
his  face.  The  denouement  was  of  the 
emotional  class;  the  girl  flouncing  off, 
and  the  cove,  as  Hank  said,  "just  cussed 
like  a  darned  fool." 

"I  didn't  mean  any  harm,  you  know/* 
said  Hank,  "I  only  smelt  a  mice  and 
wanted  to  save  that  there  gal  from  suffer- 
ing unrequited  affection — I  guess  that's 
what  thev  call  humbugging  a  gal,  ain't 
it?" 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

Hank  Monk  had  a  horse  in  his  team 
win cli  he  drove  to  and  from  the  Lake 
over  five  years.  He  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  rolling  about  in  his  harness  and  mak- 
ing two  tracks  along  the  road.  Hank 
while  applying  the  whip  on  the  way 
down,  shouted  to  the  quadruped: 

"(Jet  up,  Conkling."  A  passenger  on 
the  r^tage  inquired  the  reason  for  giving 
the  horse  such  a  name,  when  Monk 
drawled  out  : 

"Well,  ye  know  In-  used  to  he  called 
Jim  Blaine,  when  he  went  straight 
ahead,  but  cilice  he  took  to  squirming  I 
christened  him  Koseoe  Conkling."  The 
passenger  who  happened  to  be  a  stalwart 
administration  man,  told  Hank  that  a 
horn  of  the  l*»»*t  would  l*  at  his  service 
on  arriving  at  Carwm. 
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Monk  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wad- 
dington,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y., 
March  24, 1826.  He  always  had  a  fancy 
for  horses,  and  once  drove  eight  horses 
abreast  in  the  city  of  Boston  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  great  celebration.  This 
was  in  his  younger  days,  and  at  that  time 
he  regarded  it  as  a  great  achievement 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1852, 
and  first  drove  a  stage  in  California  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  Auburn,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  for  the  California 
Stage  Company,  of  which  Burch  and 
Hayward  were  then  the  managers.  He 
afterward  drove  on  the  Placerville  road 
into  Sacramento,  and  in  1857  went  to 
Nevada.  His  first  route  there  was  be- 
tween Genoa  (at 
that  time  the  me- 
tropolis of  the 
state)  and  Placer- 
ville, in  California. 
J.  B.  Crandall  was 
the  proprietor  of 
this  road,  and  sold 
out  to  Brady  and 
Sundland,  who  in 
turn  disposed  of 
their  interests  to 
Wells,  Fargo  ft 
Company. 

Monk  was  driv- 
ing all  this  time 
and  continued  un- 
til the  stages  were 
hauled  off.  He 
drove  for  Billy  Wil- 
son between  Car- 
son and  Virginia  City — seventeen  miles 
— and  the  fastest  time  made  by  him 
was  one  hour  and  eight  minutes  from  the 
hotel  in  Virginia  City  to  the  Ormsby 
house  in  Carson.  At  different  times  he 
drove  to  Steamboat  Springs  and  Keno, 
and  when  those  lines  were  discontinued, 
he  took  the  ribbons  on  the  Lake  Tahoe 
line  for  Doc  Benton.  Hank  never 
seemed  to  be  in  much  of  a  hurry,  and 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  habits 
of  industry,  but,  however  that  may  be, 
no  one  ever  yet  rode  with  him  who  failed 
to  get  through  "on  time." 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

Monk  always  took  his  passengers  down 
the  grade  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  Many 


amusing  incidents  are  told  of  Hank,  and 
the  visitors  who  went  to  Carson  used  to 
be  as  curious  to  see  Hank  Monk,  and 
have  him  drive  them  to  Lake  Tahoe  as 
they  were  to  see  the  Lake  itself.  The  time 
Horace  Greeley  rode  with  him  he  made 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
miles  iu.  ten  hours,  but  Hank  says  he 
could  have  gone  it  in  a  much  shorter  time 
if  the  horses  had  been  faster. 

At  the  time  of  the  Greeley  ride 
Monk  was  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  J. 
M.  Benton,  of  Carson  City.  Monk 
and  Benton  were  close  friends, 
and  when  the  stage  driver  died 
in  1883,  his  famous  watch  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Benton. 
Monk  is  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at 
Carson.  A  plain 
sandstone  slab 
marks  the  grave 
and  in  a  niche  in 
the  stone  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  man 
who  "got"  Horace 
Greeley  in  "on 
time." 


HANK  MONK  X2f  HIS  FBIMB 


Monk,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  ev- 
ery one  who  has 
read  Mark  Twain's 
"Roughing  It,"  was 
the  driver  who  was 
in  charge  of  the 
stage  that  carried 
Horace  Greeley  into 
Placerville  one  evening  in  the  '608.  Mr. 
Greeley  was  booked  to  deliver  an 
address  in  that  mining  village  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  trip  was  tedious,  and 
the  great  editor  began  to  fear  that  he 
would  not  reach  Placerville  in  time  to 
keep  his  engagement.  He  leaned  out  of 
the  stage  window  and  asked  the  driver, 
Hank  Monk,  if  he  could  not  entice  a 
little  more  speed  from  the  horses. 

The  imperturbable  driver  leaned  down 
and  replied: 

"Keep  your  seat,  Horace,  I'll  get  you 
there  on  time." 

How  Hank  Monk  kept  his  word  is 
graphically  recorded  by  Mr.  Clemens. 
Probably  no  trip  over  the  mountains  was 
ever  made   at  such   break-n 
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4  ^cep  your  seat  HoiVWi.wll^et  you  tt>ere«  time" 
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whu   declared    tliat    Mr.    i;ivelr\\    head  "He  had.     Oh !  what  has  happened  ?" 

\\a-   fnii-iMl  tlirtiiiirli   lh«*  runf.  "Weighed    about     one    hundred    and 

The  trip  wa>  1 1 1»^  tuple  of  il mire  fii^litv  pounds ?M 

eoa<t  muntrv,  and  some  admirers  nf  the  '"Yes.  ves.  where  is  her     Where  is  mv 

«■.■;. >i. rated    driver    l.nunht    him    a    hand-  }m>hand  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
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"Couldn't  swim,  eould  her" 

"He's    drowned!     he's     drowned,    my 
!r.i~'  and  i-  drowned!"  she  wailed. 

"Had     a     silver     ehainr"     continued 
Hank. 

"Where  i?  mv  liushand— where  is  the 
'•'■'':■  ':"  >::•■  ga-pi-d. 

"I'm    !!«■:    Lr-t    excited,    madam.      Did 
;.  ■   .:■  '.:;«ii.ii;-i  :ia\e  mi  a  gray  suit  r" 

■  > ...  ::  ■   T!."iii;i> !  mv  Thomas  !" 
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ing  room  and,  clambering  on  to  Benton's 
stage,  drawled  out,  "All  aboard  for  Car- 
son!" 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

Generally,  Monk  was  reserved  of 
speech,  sententious  in  his  ways,  but  often, 
while  battling  with  a  high-strung  team, 
would  pronounce  an  epigram  worthy  of 
Ingersoll  or  Emerson.  After  his  episode 
with  Greeley,  distinguished  men  pass- 
ing over  the  Sierra,  where  Monk  drove, 
would  plan  to  ride  outside  with  him. 
Many  a  one  has  ridden  twenty  miles,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  call  him  out,  and  at  last 
has  settled  back  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  but  a  stolid  idiot, 
when  half  a  dozen  words  from 
Monk,  spoken  with  his  peculiar 
drawl;  showed  that  when  he 
drove  Greeley's  coach  over  the 
mountains  there  was,  perittM  as 
big  a  man  outside  the  vehicle 
as  there  was  inside. 
As  he  was  not  like 
any  other  man,  so 
he  was  not  like  any 
other  stage  driver. 

In  his  prime 
Monk  would  turn  a 
six-horse  coach  in 
the  street  with  the 
team  at  full  speed, 
and  with  every  rein 
apparently  loose. 
But  the  coach  would 
always  bring  up  in 
exactly  the  spot  that 
the  most  careful 
driver  would  have 
tried  to  bring  it. 
His  eye  never  de- 
ceived him,  and 
his  estimation  of  distances  was  ab- 
solute; the  result  which  must  be  when 
the  leaders,  swing  and  wheelers  all  were 
playing  their  roles,  was  with  him  an  ex- 
act science.  His  driving  was  such  a  per- 
fection of  art  that  it  did  not  seem  art 
at  all,  and  many  an  envious  whip,  watch- 
ing him,  has  turned  away  saying,  "He 
is  the  luckiest  man  that  ever  climbed  on 
top  of  a  box."  It  was  not  luck  at  all,  it 
was  simply  an  intuitive,  exact  calculation 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  his  whole  duty 
ended  when  he  fixed  the  cause.  The 
effect  had  to  be.     He  has  often  driven 


BACK  OP  CASE  OF  GOLD  WATCH  PRESENTED  TO  HONK 
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from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  down  into 
the  valley,  ten  miles,  in  forty-five  min- 
utes. Other  drivers  have  done  as  well, 
the  only  difference  being  with  the  others 
it  was  a  constant  strain  upon  eye  and 
hand  and  arm  and  foot;  with  Monk  it 
was  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  to  stage 
driving  what  the  German  papers  said 
of  Edwin  Booth's  Hamlet:  "It  was 
not  played,  but  lived."  Of  course,  we 
speak  of  him  as  of  old,  when  the  railroad 
was  yet  east  of  the  Sierra,  and  when 
staging  over  the  Sierra  was  finer  than 
staging  ever  was  before,  or  ever  will  be 
again.  In  later  years  Monk  was 
but  a  gho^t  of  himself.  His 
physical  strength  had  been  so 
wasted  that  no  wild  horses  were 
given  him;  the  grades  up  the 
mountains  were  no  longer  sprin- 
kle! ;  the  locomotive  took  away 
the  glory  of  staging,  and  bad 
whisky  sapped  the 
finer  springs  of  the 
old  driver's  life.  A 
year  before  his 
death  a  coach  cap- 
sized under  him, 
for  the  first  time, 
and  while  the  acci- 
dent was  trivial  in 
itself,  it  was  a  no- 
tice to  him  that  his 
hand  had  lost  its 
cunning,  that  his 
lamps  were  going 
out,  that  a  dark 
canyon  was  before 
him,  and  there  was 
no  moon  to  rise. 
He  died  simply  a 
dissipated  old  stage 
driver;  but  if  in  the  long  ago,  when  life 
was  bright  and  hope  was  exultant,his  heart 
did  not  receive  a  wound  which  changed 
his  whole  life,  and  all  its  purposes,  then 
a  man's  face,  and  acts,  and  moods,  and 
modes  of  thought  are  no  indications  of 
what  he  has  done  and  suffered. 


The  old  stage  coach  in  which  Greeley 
took  the  famous  ride  will  be  taken  to 
St.  Louis  and  will  be  used  as  the  coach 
of  state  bv  the  Nevada  officials.    When 
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distinguished  guests  reach  St  Louis  the 
old  coach,  with  a  driver  of  the  pioneer 
day  in  typical  costume,  will  be  at  Union 
station  to  convey  them  to  the  official 
Nevada  home  at  the  World's  Fair 
grounds.  Then  every  day  the  old  coach 
will  be  seen  dashing  down  the  steep  hill 
from  the  plateau  of  states  to  the  mining 
gulch,  where  will  be  constructed  a 
typical  California  mining  camp  of  the 
'49  days.  This  trip  will  be  made  just 
as  it  was  many  years  ago  when  the  gold 


dust  was  daily  taken  from  the  mines 
to  a  place  of  safety.  •'■    - 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

In  its  obituary  of  Monk  a  Canon 
paper  said: 

"His  friend  Horace  ought  to  do  the 
fair  thing  by  him  and  be  on  hand  at 
the  pearly  gates  with  a  blazing  chariot 
and  a  spanking  team  of  angels,  and 
send  Hank  spinning  over  the  golden 
pavements  at  a  speed  that  would  remind 
the  old  Jehu  of  other  davs." 


From   One   Shut   In 

By  Louise  Lexington 

A  ray  of  sunshine  pierced  a  captive's  cell; 

God  arched  a  rainbow  in  His  firmament; 

In  desert  sands  a  silver  spring  upsent 
Its  cooling  waters  like  a  magic  well; 
A  bird  sang  in  a  lonely  woodland  dell, 

And  to  a  wondrous  stillness  music  lent; 

A  vision  came  by  night  where  hope  was  spent, 
And  one  who  long  had  feared  knew  all  was  well. 
So  from  my  life,  this  gloomy  day,  the  gloom 

Hath  been  dispelled  by  these  sweet  flowers  of  thine 
These  bright  carnations,  yielding  spice  perfume, 

With  fringing  petals,  red  as  blood-red  wine. 
The  summer's  gladdest  hours  they  disentomb; 

I  thank  thee,  friend — a  rare,  sweet  joy  is  mine! 


MERINOS-  OF  RflGGVLCH 

3t/  Emily  Houghton. 


ALONG  and  dramatic  story  fills 
the  forty  years  lying  between  a 
band  of  fifteen  sheep  at  Kilkeel, 
Ireland,  and  the  largest  French  Merino 
sheep  ranch  in  the  world,  in  Kern 
county,  California;  but  Harry  Quinn, 
its  central  character,  dismisses  the  strug- 
gle as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet  it  can 
not  be  wholly  omitted  in  this  account 
of  his  enterprise,  since  in  its  "own  way 
it  tells  again  the  stirring  romance  of 
the  ambition,  grit  and  intelligence  that 
force  the  world  to  yield  its  bounties. 

Harry  Quinn  was  sixteen  when  the 
spirit  in  him  made  Ireland  too  cramped 
and  Australia  a  temptation.  But  there, 
without  money,  and  the  sheep  industry 
controlled  by  immense  capital,  he  found 
no  opening.  California  lured,  and  he 
made  his  way  to  San  Francisco.  Here 
and  at  Stockton  he  worked  for  a  time 
as  stevedore,  loading  grain.  It  was  in 
this  occupation  that  his  picturesque  per- 
sonality asserted  itself.  He  had  grown 
to  be  a  young  man  of  unusual  size  and 
prodigious  strength.  Many  marvelous 
stories  are  told  about  him  along  the 
water  front,  but  out  of  the  exaggerations 
some  interesting  facts  stand  true.  Two 
men  worked  together  in  handling  the 
sacks  of  grain,  and  Harry  Quinn  regu- 
larly tired  out  three  men  a  day,  and 
left  fresh  and  jovial  at  night. 

After  the  first  season  of  grain-loading, 
he  worked  among  cattle  near  Stockton. 


It  was  in  the  branding  of  wild,  dangerous 
steers  that  his  courage,  strength,  and 
agility  laughed  at  the  delay  and  caution 
of  the  riata,  for  instead  of  the  lasso 
he  used  his  arms  to  bring  the  animals 
to  the  ground  for  branding.  His  fame 
there,  as  on  the  water  front,  went  abroad. 
A.  Leitch,  a  large  sheep-owner  of  Stock- 
ton, fell  in  with  him  at  a  wayside  eating- 
house,  and  was  so  strongly  impressed 
that  he  employed  him  and  sent  him  into 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  look  after  his 
sheep.  Within  a  year  Mr.  Quinn  had 
become  a  partner  with  his  employer  in 
the  ownership  of  28,000  sheep.  Those 
were  the  common  breed;  the  advent  of 
the  Merino  makes  a  later  chapter.  But 
that  was  a  long  jump  from  the  fifteen 
sheep  of  Kilkeel. 

In  1877,  there  was  so  little  feed  in 
California  that  the  owners  started  with 
them  to  Nevada.  On  the  way  they  were 
overtaken  by  snow,  and  were  pursued 
by  it.  So,  while  they  had  left  California 
with  28,000  sheep,  they  returned  with 
2,800.  Then  began  the  search  for  per- 
manent feed  and  ranges,  and  Mr.  Quinn 
found  the  Rag  Gulch  country,  in  Kern 
county.  Here  were  thousands  of  acres 
covered  with  lush  alfileria — the  native 
wild  geranium — the  best  food  for  stock, 
and  back  of  the  foothills  of  Kag  Gulch 
stretched  the  high  Sierra,  with  their 
splendid  meadows  of  grass  for  summer 
feed  when   the   lower  hills  and   plains 
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are  barren.  There  the  camp  was  estab- 
lished, and  there  it  is  today.  Leitch  died 
years  ago,  but  the  Leitch  estate  and 
Quinn  own  the  township  of  Rag  Gulch, 
the  headquarters  of  the  industry.  The 
company  owns  several  hundred  acres  of 
grazing  land  in  the  mountains. 

The  business  prospered.  But  the 
sheep  were  of  the  common  sort  and 
Quinn  determined  to  introduce  elements 
of  improvement  that  would  put  the 
business  on  a  firmer  basis.  He  bought 
a  few  thoroughbred  French  Merino 
sheep;  this  was  the  beginning.  Today 
Merino  sheep  are  the  only  kind  he  owns, 
for  he  found  that  they  had  salient  ad- 
vantages over  the 
common  animal. 
They  grow  to  a 
larger  size ;  their 
fleece  is  finer  and 
longer ;  and  the 
numerous  deep  folds 
about  the  neck  and 
shoulders  present  a 
larger  increased 
surface  for  wool- 
bearing.  As  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  ani- 
mals, he  would 
eliminate  that  by 
giving  them  a  hardy 
life  instead  of  the 
pampered  one  bred 
in  them,  and  thus 
bring  to  bear  the 
law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest;  he 
would  assist  this 
by  can*  ful  study 
and     selection     for 
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principles  he  has  carefully  followed,  to 
this  day  culling  and  selling  for  mutton 
the  sheep  showing  the  least  departure 
from  the  highest  standard,  thus  observ- 
ing independently  a  line  of  experiment, 
selection,  and  development  analogous  to 
that  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  worker  of 
miracles  with  plants.  As  a  result,  the 
Quinn  Merinos  today  rank  higher  and 
bring  letter  prices  from  breeders  than 
any  other  Merinos  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Quinn V  specialty  is  the  raising  of 
fine  bucks  for  breeding  purposes.  Of 
these  he  sells  four  or  five  hundred  a 
year,  the  market  covering  all  the  western 
states  and  as  far  south  as  Texas.    The 


prices  vary  greatly,  the  number  of 
bucks  sold  to  an  individual  controll- 
ing the  price.  Two  or  three  bucks 
of  '  extra  size  and  perfection  may 
bring  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  apiece, 
but  by  the  carload  they  are  sold  for 
much  less. 

To  a  casual  observer  Kag  Gulch  might 
seem  but  an  ordinary  sheep  ranch,  for 
all  that  must  be  done  on  a  common 
sheep  ranch  is  done  here  also.  But  un- 
derlying all  the  operations  are  certain 
unique  and  definite  principles,  and  they 
gradually  become  obvious.  There  is  the 
shearing,  for  instance.  The  difference 
between  shearing  a  common  sheep  and  a 
Merino  means  a 
great  difference  in 
the  skill  of  the 
shearers  and  a  keen 
oversight  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  done. 
"Lambing  time'* 
comes  as  with  other 
sheep,  but  with 
these  Merinos  we 
see  tireless  watch- 
fulness and  ingenu- 
ity. And  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  com- 
plex  chapter. 
Sources  of  income 
besides  the  bucks 
occur.  Mr.  Quinn 
sells  fine  ewes,  dis- 
poses of  two  clips 
of  wool  a  year,  mut- 
ton sheep  (culls), 
and  the  pelts  of 
sheep  butchered  on 
is  sent  to  Stockton 
in  large  quantities  and  is  returned  as 
a  carload  of  soap. 

Rag  Gulch  is  a  small,  straggling  vil- 
lage nine  miles  east  of  Delano,  the 
nearest  postoflice.  This  village  grew  by 
natural  accretion,  and  accommodates 
only  the  people  of  the  ranch.  Xo  effort 
at  symmetry  or  adornment  has  been 
made.  The  main  house,  reserved  for 
Mr.  Qu  inn's  family  when  they  are 
not  living  at  their  handsome  house 
on  Tule  river,  twenty  miles  away,  is 
merely  a  row  of  cabins  moved  up  to- 
gether and  strung  with  a  long  porch. 
Bunk  houses,  blacksmith  shop,  ma- 
chinery sheds,  granary,  kitchen,  dining- 
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room,  barns,  stables,  corrals,  watering- 
troughs,  pumping  plant,  etc.,  complete 
the  ensemble.  Outlying  on  various 
parts  of  the  range  are  the  herders'  camps 
and  corrals.  At  regular  times  a  man 
from  the  ranch-house  makes  a  tour  of 
these  camps  looking  after  the  welfare 
of  the  herders  and  supplying  them 
lavishly  with  provisions. 

Early  in  the  autumn  and  late  in  the 
spring  a  change  steals  over  the  ranch. 
The  first  sign  is  a  pungent  odor,  which 
finally  penetrates  to  the  "house."     It  is 


the  Mexican  cigarette.  Then  one  dis- 
covers silent  men — Americans,  Austra- 
lians, Frenchmen,  Mexicans,  Indians, and 
perhaps  more — lounging  about  the  wind- 
mill and  wash-bench,  incessantly  smok- 
ing, and  speaking  a  multiple  jargon 
compounded  from  many  languages  and 
difficult  or  impossible  for  educated  ears 
to  understand.  Their  bodies  are  lean, 
stooped  from  their  work  but  alert,  and 
with  their  soft  voices  and  fierce  pirate 
faces  they  make  odd  pictures  in  re- 
pose.    As  the  day  wears  on  the  number 
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increases,  there  are  quiet  greetings,  and 
now  and  then  a  low  laugh,  but  no  noise, 
no  eon  fusion. 

And  the  herders  have  come  in  with 
their  floeks.  There  is  Jean,  the  buck- 
\ut(\ct;  here,  Domingo,  who  has  charge 
of  the  ewe  band;  Matt,  who  herds  the 
wethers — and  all  the  rest.  You  see  no 
bustle,  no  preparation.  The  men  have 
Kirn  ply  dropped  from  the  sky,  or  drifted 
in  mysteriously  with  vagrant  winds  from 
all  quarters.  A  fragment  of  song,  gentle 
and  musical,  steals  through  the  yellow 
twilight. 

One  of  the  home  men  enters  the 
housf.  lie  greets  all,  says  some  utterly 
uhH<*s>  things  to  the  master,  bids  all 
good  night,  and  seemingly  as  an  after- 
thought  remarks: 

"By  the  way,  just  as  well  lock  your 
room  door  tonight." 

"Why?"  A  locked  door  on  Bag  Gulch 
is  strange. 

"Oh,"  carelessly,  "no  cause  for  alarm, 
but  the  shearers  are  here,  you  know,  and 
while  there  is  no  danger,  you  might  as 
well  lock  your  door." 

By  what  sort  of  telepathy  or  wire- 
less telegraphy  these  men  assemble  on 
a  certain  day,  from  places  separated  by 
hundreds  of  miles,  at  this  remote  place, 
is  a  story  apart,  but  they  are  as  unfail- 
ing as  they  are  skilled,  and  they  can 
as  skilfully  plunge  their  shears  into  a 
comrade's  back  as  they  can  shear  the 
gentlest  ewe.  Treachery  is  a  salient 
characteristic  among  them.  Most  of 
them   walk,   but  they   are   practiced   in 


such  modes  of  transportation  as  "blind 
baggage"  and  the  like.  With  them  there 
is  but  one  legitimate  use  to  which  money 
can  be  put,  and  that  is  to  buy  whisky. 
But  not  while  they  are  shearing  these 
Merinos.  If  they  dare  do  it;  as  they 
occasionally  do,  they  feel  the  heavy  hand 
that  threw  steers  for  the  branding,  al- 
though there  is  little  friction  between 
Quinn  and  his  men.  They  obey  and 
respect  him,  the  shearers  knowing  that 
at  one  time  he  excelled  any  among  them 
as  a  shearer. 

It  takes  twenty-five  men  nearly  three 
weeks  to  shear  the  Quinn  sheep.  Of  the 
fine  French  Merinos,  with  their  heavy 
wrinkles,  an  expert  shearer  can  dispose 
of  sixty  a  day.  The  bucks  are  difficult, 
and  the  men  are  paid  three  times  the 
regular  price  to  shear  them.  A  "cobbler,,, 
or  sheep  whose  wrinkles  run  transversely 
and  intersect,  is  dreaded.  A  shearer 
usually  works  a  while  on  a  "cobbler/* 
then,  exhausted,  works  on  another  sheep 
to  rest,  and  may  come  back  three  times 
before  he  finishes.  The  average  fleece 
weighs  nine  or  ten  pounds;  the  year's 
yield,  twenty  pounds.  The  clip  from 
an  old  buck  was  fifty  pounds.  The 
wool  is  packed  into  sacks  holding  from 
three  to  ^ve  hundred  pounds,  and  is 
shipped  in  its  dirty  state. 

In  December  the  lambing  season 
begins.  The  men  are  then  up  at  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  are  often  kept  busy 
until  nearly  noon  finding  the  right 
mothers  for  the  absurd  little  rickety 
things  that  have  come  in  the  night.     A 
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GETTING  A  BIG  WOOL  CBOP  FROM   A  FINE  EWE 


lamb  will  accept  any  mother,  but  a 
ewe  will  have  only  her  own.  Once  the 
lambs  are  set  right,  they  remain  faithful 
to  one  mother. 

The  orphans  are  brought  up  by  hand 
in  a  separate  band,  but  occasionally  a 
little  fellow  showing  an  enterprising  dis- 
position is  turned  loose  to  earn  his  living 
among  the  ewes  with  lambs.  And  he  is 
sure  to  be  the  fattest,  finest-looking  lamb 
in  the  band,  for  he  thrives  by  expert 
theft.  He  watches  until  he  sees  a  ewe 
feeding,  then  he  steals  up  behind,  and 
before  her  suspicions  are  aroused 
he  has  taken  a  deep  drink.  But  he 
delightedly  escapes  her  resentful  at- 
tack, and  scampers  away  in  search  of 
another  unwatchful  mother.  There  are 
plenty. 

After  the  lambs  have  fed  they  play. 
There  seems  to  be  more  genuine,  sys- 
tematic fun  in  a  Merino  lamb  than  in 
a  common  lamb.  They  run  races  in 
bunches  of  twenty-five  to  fifty.  Two 
will  find  a  wide  squirrel  hole,  and  back- 
ing off  a  few  feet,  will  make  a  running 
jump  over  it.    They  do  this  alternately, 


one  watching  critically  while  the  other 
jumps.  Now  and  then  one  fails  to  clear 
the  hole,  and  an  ever-watchful  shepherd 
must  pull  a  tangled  little  heap  of  wool 
out  of   the  hole. 

The  Merinos  are  not  as  stupid  as  their 
less  aristocratic  relations.  It  requires 
a  shrewd  herder  not  to  be  tricked  by  a 
"granny" — a  ewe  wanting  a  lamb.  She 
will  steal  a  new  lamb  during  the  night 
and  bestow  on  it  all  the  affectionate  care 
of  a  mother;  but  the  lamb  grows  weak 
and  faint  with  hunger,  which  the  false 
mother  can  not  satisfy.  The  herder  soon 
discovers  such  cases.  Warm  milk  then 
comforts  the  little  emptiness. 

The  ewes  have  mild,  pretty  faces,  but 
the  bucks  look  evil  and  sinister,  and 
there  are  terrific  fights  among  them. 
When  their  long,  curling  horns  become 
tangled  in  a  fight,  it  likely  means  a 
broken  neck.  A  buck  lamb  is  a  danger- 
ous pot,  for  it  learns  to  butt  in  play, 
and  does  not  forgot  its  accomplishment. 
If  you  arc  a  woman  and  see  a  pet 
Merino  buck  approaching,  throw  dignity 
to  the  winds  and  flee;  it  is  wiser. 
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Tf^\\  r.othing  about  the  Quinn  ranch 
a \o  for  kindness,  and  most  of  the 
t-. :.*>-.-  ',f  various  kinds  are  spoiled  in 
■r,  •-**.>::-'■*.  A  man  that  is  kind  to 
fc."...v.A.-  .^  kind  to  men.  Uncle  Billy 
••*..::.  '.-  an  old  Australian,  who,  after 
**-rv:  r'  Mr.  '/uinn  as  harder  many  years, 
Pi*  •  ,::.f',rta:iiy  pensioned  by  the  mas- 


ter, and  lives  peacefully  in  his  cabin, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  play  "Money 
Musk"  on  his  faithful  fiddle.  In  three 
years  he  will  have  turned  a  century. 
As  he  tottered  about  the  yard  he  said : 
"Gal,  you'll  know  a  lot  of  people  if 
you  live  ninety-seven  years,  but  you'll 
find  no  one  to  equal  Master  Quinn." 


TEAR-OLD  BCCKH  IN  THE  RAG  GULCH  CORBAX 


Husbandry 

lhj   Cakolts    Aokr 


Smile,    and    in    sunshine    cultivate 
Your  crop  of  useful  years; 

What    waste  of  work   to   irrigate 
A   vale  of  tears! 


THE  NEW  STONELESS   PLUM,   "  MIRACLE  "-ONE  OF  THE   FIRST  OF  A   NEW  RACE  OF  PLUMS 


How  This  "Miracle"  Came  to  Be 

By  Luther  Burbank. 

The  latest  wonder  work  of  that  horticultural  scientist  and  creator,  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  is  a  plum  without  a  stone,  and  how  it  was  produced 
is  here  told  by  him  for  the  first  time  in  any  publication.  A  study  of  the  methods 
and  achievements  of  Mr.  Burbank,  by  Professor  Edward  J.  Wickson,  University  of 
California,  appeared  in  Sunset,  June,  July  and  August,  1902.  Those  papers  have 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  have  attracted  marked  attention  from  sci- 
entists and  Nature  lovers: 


SOME  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago 
I  sent  to  a  French  nurseryman 
for  the  Prunier  sans  noyeau,  a 
fruit  which  has  been  known  as  a  curios- 
ity for  hundreds  of  years.  This  soon 
fruited  with  me,  producing  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  having  a 
damson  color  and  flavor,  with  a  stone 
partially  covering  the  pit,  and  growing 
on  an  unproductive,  rambling,  thorny 
bush. 

This  was  carefully  crossed  with  the 
French  prune  and  other  plums,  and  after 
about  ten  years  I  began  to  see  the  results 
in  sweet  and  sour  damson-like  fruits  of 
all  sizes.  At  last,  some  four  years  ago, 
in  a  lot  of  these  hybrid  seedlings,  a 
strong,  vigorous,  close-jointed  tree  with 
large  leaves  and  very  prominent  buds 
was  raised  which  produced  the  fruit 
called  "Miracle,"  of  much  better  flavor 


than  even  the  best  damsons,  of  greatly 
improved  form,  size,  color  and  quality, 
and  the  stone  wholly  eliminated. 

Like  several  others  of  these  hybrid 
seedlings,  this  new  and  first  really  stone- 
less  hybrid  plum  resembles,  but  even 
surpasses,  its  staminate  parent,  the 
French  prune,  in  size,  and  resembles  it 
in  general  form  and  especially  in  its 
enormous  productiveness,  but  having  a 
much  heavier  blue  bloom,  thus  more  re- 
sembling some  of  the  German  and  Hun- 
garian prunes.  While  not  containing  su- 
gar enough  to  be  classed  among  the  dry- 
ing prunes,  for  cooking  it  must  supplant 
all  the  damsons,  as  it  is  larger  and  more 
productive,  if  possible,  than  any  of  them 
which  are  noted  for  their  productiveness. 

Experiments  are  to  be  continued  in 
this  very  interesting  line,  and  among  the 
thousands   of   hybrid    seedlings   of   the 
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II)  I'Ll  M  -TEMlfiKlKY  NA  ME.    "DAISY"— A  MARKET  AND  SHIPPINti   1M.IM  (ABOIT  ONE-IIA  LK  AVERAGE  8IZE) 


ration,  a  large  11  umber  show 
have  still  further  valuable  dis- 
abilities. 

been  a  tedious  and  highly  ex- 
natter  to  breed  out  the  stone 
plum,  and  at  the  same  time 
t>  size,  quality  and  productive- 
>nly  a  .-mall  proportion  of  the 
are  stnnele*s.  ami  most  of  them 
»    many    undesirable    qualities 


usually  found  in  seedlings,  so  that  to 
produce  a  stoneless  fruit  of  good  quality 
has  l>een  a  monumental  task  which  very 
few  would  be  willing  to  follow  up. 

The  "Daisy"  plum  is  one  of  my  new- 
est hybrid  Japanese-American  plums 
over  which  plum-growers  are  very 
much  elated  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
quality,  productiveness  and  shipping 
qualities. 


Memory 

By  LonsE  Culver. 

Low  distant  hills  when  event i me 

With  mystery  transfigures  you. 
F.I  ('apitan  I  seem  to  see 

Crowned   with   the   same  ethereal 
Oh  days  of  petty  care?  and  joys, 

I  count  this  happiness  supreme: 
That  all  your  weariness  is  graced 

Bv  the  remembrance  of  a  dream. 


due. 


The  University  of  Arizona 


By  Charles   S.   Aiken 


THE  University  of  Arizona  is  a 
standing  evidence  that  Arizona 
means  very  soon  to  become  a  state 
on  the  level  of  the  best,  for  no  self- 
respecting  state  in  these  days  would  dare 
to  start  out  without  at  least  one  state 
institution  of  college  grade.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  state  makers  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  con- 
centration of 
these  efforts. 
At  any  rate 
Arizona  has 
followed  the 
excellent  ex- 
ample of  Cali- 
fornia  and 
Minnesota  in 
placing  all  its 
interests  under 
one  manage- 
ment, and  so 
the  University 
of  Arizona,  at 
Tucson,  com- 
prehends the 
College  of  Ag- 
riculture and 
MechanicArts, 
the  Experi- 
ment Station, 
the  School  of 
Mines,  and  a 
sub -collegiate 
department, 
pending  the 
further  devel- 
opment of  the 
second  ary 
school  system 
of  the  territory.  Since  the  university 
was  opened  in  1891  the  attendance  has 
grown  to  about  two  hundred  in  all  de- 
partments, the  income  from  a  three- 
fifths  mill  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
territory  has  increased  steadily  (over 
and  above  the  funds  derived  from  the 
United  States  government,  amounting  to 
$40,000  a  year),  and  the  plant  has  been 
built  up  in  a  most  substantial  manner. 
The  seven  university  buildings,  which 
include   the   new   gymnasium,   Herring 
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Hall,  donated  by  James  Douglass  of  the 
Copper  Queen  Mining  Company,  will 
soon  have  added  to  their  number  a  new 
$25,000  library  and  museum  building, 
for  which  the  territory  made  provision. 
The  outlook  for  the  university,  whether 
the  territory  becomes  a  state  immediately 
or  not,  is  very  promising.  Particularly 
is   this   true   of   the    School    of   Mines, 

located  as  it  is 
in  the  very 
midst  of  such 
a  great  min- 
ing section. 
Its  laborato- 
ries are  both 
inside  its  walls 
and  just  out- 
side. The  con- 
struction  of 
i  r  r  iga  tion 
works,  the 
experiments 
with  date 
palms,  and 
the  chance  to 
aid  the  terri- 
tory in  the  or- 
ganization of 
its  system  of 
public  educa- 
tion, give  spe- 
cial attractive- 
ness to  the  po- 
sition of  the 
university  and 
the  Experi- 
m  o  nt  St  a- 
t  i o n  at  the 
present  time. 
The  regents 
have  just  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
university  a  young  man  who  has  made 
an  enviable  name  in  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California,  Professor 
Kendric  Charles  Babcock.  The  loss 
to  California  is  decidedly  Arizona's 
train.  President  Babcock  assumes 
his  new  duties  with  the  confidence 
and  the  best  wishes  of  his  former 
associates  at  Berkeley,  and  of  his  many 
friends  in  California  and  the  eastern 
states. 
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From  Tillamook  to  Clatsop 


By  Jonx  Gill. 


Illustrated  from  photograph*  b\  the  tttite* 


A 


VKSSKL  clearing  from  the  Co- 
lumbia river  marks  twenty  miles 
toward  the  south  a  splendid  head- 
land, lying  like  an  azure  lion  facing 
westward.  From  the  river's  mouth  in- 
land to  Astoria,  and  southward  to  this 
picturesque  promontory,  which  is  Tilla- 
mook Head,  a  great  triangle  of  rather 
flat  land  lies,  known  as  Clatsop  plains. 

The  plains  are  fertile  as  Belgium  on 
the  eastern  side  of  this  great  triangle, 
and  indeed  almost  to  the  ocean  westward  *, 
hut  gradually  the  sands  of  more  recent 
deposit  encroach  upon  the  land,  and  only 
thin,  rough  grass  redeems  the  margin 
from  the  nakedness  of  wind-swept  waste. 
Vet  farther  toward  the  sea.  Iieynud  the 
grass,  the  abronia  spreads  its  thick 
and  \iM-nu>  earpet  in  brnad  patterns 
over  th»-  sand  dune-  t«»  the  very  margin 
of  th"  high  tide,  and  it-  cluMers  of  yel- 
low ilnwers.  re.-'inldini:  heliotrope  in 
form  anil  odor,  tempt  the  laboring  bee 
even  nut  to  the  drifting  spray  of  the 
hivarveis.  I  >o\wi  toward  Tillamook 
Head,  wliere  the  triangle  narrows  to  a 
point  by  the  encroachment  of  the  coast 
rani'e.  <»f  which  Tillamook  is  the  first 
intruder  upon  the  shore,  the  forests  move 
out  weMward  with  the  foothills,  which 
an?  as  closely  set  with  fir  trees  as  pas- 
•res  with  grass.     On  the  lowlands  im- 


mediately west  grow  the  tideland 
spruces,  and  then  the  sand-loving  pines 
in  scantier  numbers  and  decreasing 
height,  almost  to  the  shore.  Indeed,  for 
a  few  miles  the  pines  climb  to  the  ridge 
of  the  last  sand  dunes  and  hedge  the 
beach  with  an  almost  impenetrable  wall. 
This  spiky,  thick-set  barrier,  in  many 
places  begins  at  the  top  of  the  beach 
ridge  in  tiny  trees  a  foot  or  two  high, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  damp  sand,  the  out- 
lying rank  of  the  host,  sheltering  its 
next  inland  neighbors  which  rise  a  lit- 
tle higher,  and  in  a  constantly  rising 
barrier  as  steep  as  a  roof  and  nearly  as 
impervious,  protects  the  open,  pleasant 
woods  which  lie  farther  inland.  Xo  car- 
]K?t  is  so  sweet  and  bonny  as  the  soft, 
cool  moss,  interwoven  with  the  vines 
of  the  kinnikinick,  and  starred  with 
its  brilliant  lorries,  which  spreads  be- 
neath the  grey  boles  of  the  rugged,  con- 
torted pines. 

Among  thc-e  groves  are  scattered  the 
cottages  of  the  temporary  and  permanent 
residents  of  the  village  of  Seaside,  whose 
winter  population  is  three  hundred,  and 
in  Mimmer  ten  time?-  a>  many,  mostly 
from  Portland,  though  a  considerable 
number  of  its  visitors  are  from  Kastern 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  even  from 
Dakota  and  I'tah.    The  place  is  reached 
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by  the  Astoria  and  Columbia  River  rail- 
road, which  terminates  here,  and  its  man- 
agers offer  the  seaside  visitors  all  possi- 
ble conveniences,  dropping  off  or  taking 
on  a  sportsman,  artist  or  occasional  trav- 
eler almost  at  his  will.  As  the  road  runs 
from  Astoria  it  makes  connections  there 
with  the  three  lines  of  passenger  steam- 
ers from  Portland  which  in  summer  carry 
a  large  portion  of  the  travel  to  Astoria. 
The  distance  from  Portland  is  120  miles 
by  rail,  and  one  leaves  the  city  at  8  a.  m. 
and  arrives  in  time  for  lunch.  Three 
excellent  hotels  are  maintained  here,  and 
one  with  ample  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  guests,  is  open  throughout  the 
year.  The  summer  boarder  knows  nothing 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  wintertime  at  this 
snug  harbor  of  refuge,  where  they  seem 
to  make  one  the  merrier  and  more  com- 
fortable when  the  southwest  gales  are 
roaring  in  over  the  Pacific.  Then  the 
great  fire-place  outroars  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  there  are  usually  visitors 
enough  to  interest  each  other. 

One  hotel  is  the  old  baronial  sum- 
mer home  of  the  famous  Oregon  rail- 
road projector,  Ben  Holliday,  who 
built    the    Willamette    valley    lines    of 


the  Southern  Pacific.  With  an  empire  to 
choose  from,  he  made  an  imperial  choice 
of  his  domain  at  Seaside.  A  green 
prairie  lying  close  to  the  foot  of  Tilla- 
mook Head,  almost  surrounded  by  groves 
of  spruce  and  pine,  and  with  the  king  of 
trout  streams,  the  Nekanakum,  flowing 
under  its  windows — this  is  the  site  of  the 
Seaside  house.  It  is  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  village,  and  its  guests  are  as  far  from 
the  madding  crowd  as  fancy  might  de- 
sire. There  are  the  walks  and  golf  links 
of  the  prairie,  the  superb  fishing  of  the 
Nekanakum,  the  bathing,  and  within 
easy  walking  distance  the  trail  along  the 
foot  of  storm-swept  Tillamook,  where  one 
can  more  nearly  become  acquainted  with 
the  wonderful  sea  than  at  any  summer 
resort  in  America. 

The  head  runs  out  two  miles  westward 
from  the  main,  and  as  one  wanders 
farther  and  farther  toward  the  seaward 
point  the  waves  grow  mightier  and  more 
splendid,  rushing  up  the  steep  slope  of 
bowlders  and  dragging  them  back  with  a 
roar  of  thunder  as  the  billows  retreat 
backward  from  the  shore,  or  smiting  with 
white  avalanches  at  the  scarred  face  of 
the  solid  rocky  front  of  the  cape. 
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Indians,  the  last  remainder  of  the  fam- 
ous Clatsop  tribe.  An  enormous  mid- 
den on  the  mainland  opposite  Seaside 
house,  is  of  great  antiquarian  interest, 
as  it  proclaims  long  habitation  by  a 
numerous  aboriginal  people,  the  relics 
of  whose  weapons  and  utensils  are  found 
among  its  acres  of  shell  heaps. 

A  lumber  mill  is  situated  on  the  Ne- 
kanakum  at  Seaside,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  railway.  No  finer  timber  than  that 
which  floats  down  the  Nekanakum  to  the 
doors  of  this  mill  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  west.  This  lumber  is  all  shipped 
out  by  rail.  Last  summer  two  spars,  each 
above  a  hundred  feet  long,  one  twenty- 
four  inches  at  the  base  and  eighteen  at 
the  top;  its  fellow  seventeen  inches  at 
the  base  and  ten  at  the  top,  the  two  mak- 
ing a  length  of  225  feet,  were  sent  east 
for  masts  from  this  mill;  but  the  spars 
were  not  dressed.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  select  from  the  forest  in  which 
these  trees  were  cut  six  others  of  a  hun- 
dred feet,  clear  of  branches,  which  would 
have  continued  the  diameters  up  to  a 
six-foot  mark ;  and  yet  again  two  more 
to  make  a  length  of  over  one  thousand 
feet  with  a  base  diameter  of  not  above 
seven  or  eight  feet.  Although  the  pro- 
duct of  this  mill  is  enormous  the  growth 
of  young  forest  in  the  watershed  of  the 
stream  far  surpasses  the  daily  consump- 
tion. 

For  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Tilla- 
mook Head  the  country  is  almost  con- 
tinuous forest  of  the  same  character, 
broken  only  by  the  little  harbors  and  set- 
tlements of  Nehalem  and  Tillamook  bay. 
It  is  a  land  of  sweet,  resinous,  inspiring 
atmosphere,  streams  prolific  in  salmon 
and  trout,  mountains  of  lovely  contour 
and  color,  headlands  and  outlying  pinna- 


cle rocks  of  splendid  grandeur,  and  the 
mightiest  breakers  that  beat  upon  Amer- 
ican shores  from  the  grandest  of  the 
oceans. 

This  northwest  corner  of  Oregon  is 
still  but  sparsely  peopled,  the  towns 
named  in  this  article,  with  a  few  others 
situated  upon  the  Columbia  river,  being 
a  little  fringe  of  civilization  partially 
surrounding  the  half-explored  forest 
country  of  Columbia,  Clatsop  and  Tilla- 
mook counties.  The  timber  men,  now 
operating  and  constructing  numerous 
mills  on  the  bays  and  rivers  of  this  re- 
gion, are  penetrating  in  some  degree, 
with  their  logging  roads,  into  its  fron- 
tiers. 

The  dairy  products  of  Tillamook  and 
Coos  Bay  are  famous,  and  the  people  en- 
gaged in  dairying  and  stock-raising  in 
these  favored  spots  are  prosperous;  but 
the  present  development  on  the  westside 
of  the  coast  range  from  Yaquina  to  Clat- 
sop is  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
equally  susceptible  area.  A  better  grass 
country  than  this  5,000  miles  of  north- 
western Oregon  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  all  the  fortunate  lands  of  the  Pacific. 

If  the  settler  follow  the  lumberman, 
as  is  natural,  many  miles  in  these  three 
counties  will  be  annually  redeemed  from 
forest  to  tilth  and  pasture-land ;  and  ten 
acres  thus  thoroughly  improved  will 
represent  a  greater  value  than  the  price 
of  a  section  to-day.  The  possibilities 
here  are  most  attractive  for  the  man 
with  moderate  means,  for  an  investment ; 
but  better  still  for  him  who  for  a  few 
years  will  assume  the  laborious  but 
eventful,  inspiring  life  of  the  backwoods- 
man, to  find,  before  he  reaches  middle 
life,  that  his  once  remote  homestead  has 
become  a  thriving  town. 


The  head  runs  out  two  miles  westward 
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Benicia-California's  Future  Manchester 


By  A.  J.  Wells 


Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Sunset  Press 


IN  the  early  California  days,  when  the 
journey  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
gold  regions  of  the  Sierra  was  a  long 
and  tedious  one  by  steamer  and  stage, 
the  attention  of  the  many  who  made  the 
journey  was  often  drawn  to  a  little  town 
built  on  the  most  beautiful  natural 
location  for  a  city  in  California,  a 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  Carquinez 
straits  thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
With  the  passing  years,  Benicia,  as  the 
town  on  this  site  was  named,  came  to 
be  far  famed  for  its  climate,  scenery 
and  accessibility.  The  pioneers  seem- 
ingly with  one  accord  selected  Benicia 
as  the  ideal  spot  for  the  location  of 
schools  for  higher  education  and  here 
many  such  institutions  were  established 
and  thrived  so  that  the  place  was  known 
as  the  educational  center  of  the  state, 
where  the  first  generation  <»f  native 
born  Calif  ornians  were  instructed  in 
science,  art  and  literature. 

Looking  at  hMory  far  past  and  at 
present  developments  it  >eem>  a>  though 
Benicia  in  the  old  days,  bv  becoming  an 
educational    headquarter*    lost    her    real 


opportunity.  Of  late  in  the  magic 
growth  of  California  this  town,  the  his- 
tory of  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  state,  has  been,  to 
a  certain  extent,  lost  to  the  newer  gener- 
ation, but  throughout  all  the  state  how 
many  tender  memories  there  are  of  the 
old  town ! 

But  it  isn't  to  tell  of  tender  memories 
that  this  article  is  written.  It  is  to  tell 
how  a  newer  generation  is  beginning  to 
realize  how  circumstances  ordain  that 
Benicia  is  destined  to  take  another  and 
far  more  prominent  position  among  the 
cities  of  California  than  she  has  held  be- 
fore— in  short,  to  become  a  California 
Manchester.  Today  Benicia  has  fame  not 
only  as  a  residence  locality,  but  as  an  al- 
most unrivaled  locality  for  manufactories. 

This  Benicia  region  is  one  to  please 
an  artist  or  a  landscape  gardener,  and 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  no 
hint  of  its  beauty  is  gathered  from  the 
water.  A  point  of  land  is  thrust  out 
into  the  bay — tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco bav — which  washes  it  on  the  south 
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and  east,  and  little  coves  and 
dells,  and  low,  rounded  hills  tend 
themselves  to  broad  artistic  ef- 
fects in  locating  streets  and 
homes,  or  arranging  for  parks. 
The  whole  residence  portion  of 
the  place  is  pleasing,  with  room 
for  most  picturesque  expansion, 
and  the  view  across  the  straits 
into  Contra  Costa  county  is  like 
a  glimpse  of  the  hillsides  and 
gentle  slopes  of  France. 

From  the  water's  edge  on  the 
Benicia  shore  the  country  slopes 
back  for  about  two  miles,  in  grad- 
ually *  ascending  undulations, 
with  miles  and  miles  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  all  the  world 
spread  out  like  a  panorama  on 
^?very  side.  River,  mountains, 
bay,  valleys  and  cities  are  in  view 
from  every  home.  Coupled  with 
this  beautiful  location  are  all  the 
other  advantages  which  could  be 
demanded  by  those  who  seek 
summer  homes  away  from  the 
turmoil  of  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,  for  it  is  in  close 
touch  with  both  cities,  and  resi- 
dents here  can  transact  business 
in  either  city  daily,  returning  to 
their  homes  each  night. 

The  streets  of  Benicia  are 
lighted  and  sewered,  and  good 
water  is  abundant.  It  is  stored 
in  large  reservoirs  in  the  hills, 
and  pressure  is  sufficient  to  af- 
ford ample  protection  from  fire. 
The  climate  is  a  happy  mean  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the 
interior.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  is  6?  degrees.  The 
breeze  that  comes  over  the  hills 
from  the  ocean  is  tempered  in 
its  flight,  and  I  found  the  air  of 
a  .July  day  delightful  as  I  made 
the  rounds  of  the  town.  Man  can 
labor  without  grumbling  at  the 
heat  in  summer,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  maintaining  artifi- 
cial heat  during  the  winter 
months.  The  rainfall  averages 
about  sixteen  inches,  and  work 
is  never  hindered  by  a  "spell  of 
bad   weather/' 

There    are    four    churches    in 
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From  the  watct  's  stiff  on  the  Benicia  shore,  the  country  slopes  back  for  about  two  miles  in  gradually  ascending 


Benicia,  a  good  high  school,  a  Dominican 
convent,  a  Dominican  monastery,  two  or 
three  private  schools,  and  the  public 
schools  are  well  graded  and  efficiently 
conducted.  The  municipal  utilities  are 
up  to  date.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  com- 
posed of  wide-awake  business  men.  The 
City  Hall  occupies  the  substantial  brick 
building  which  once  did  duty  as  a  state 
capitol,  for  Benicia  was  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  state  government.  A  Woman's 
Improvement  Club  is  a  most  promising 
feature  of  the  new  life  which  is  stirring 
the  town,  and  as  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  this  now  state,  where  beauty  has 
not  lai<l  her  cultivating  hand  upon 
the  dnoryard,  there  is  room  for  much 
good  work. 

Yet  it  is  in  its  industrial  advantages 
that  th«*  citizens  of  Benicia  take  most 
pride.  The  genius  who  admired  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  locating 
great  rivers  beside  large  rities  would 
be  struck  with  the  partiality  shown 
Benicia.  The  straits  of  Canjuinez 
are  but  a  tidal  river,  and  the  city 
has  all  the  advantages  of  a  broad  and 
navigable  stream  without  any  peril  from 
floods.      The    straits    are    part    of    the 


great  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, narrowed  here  by  the  encroaching 
hills,  and  widening  again  just  to  the 
east  into  the  bay  of  Suisun.  But  it  is 
all  one  body  of  water,  though  variously 
named.  Into  the  upper  reaches  of  this 
bay  flow  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers,  and  these  make  the  straits 
for  some  hours  each  day  a  fresh-water 
harbor.  The  importance  of  this  is  read- 
ily understood  by  sea-faring  men,  and 
we  saw  deep-sea  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  offing  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  rid  their  hulls  of  barnacles.  These 
pests  of  the  ship's  bottom  cannot  live 
in  fresh  water,  and  a  few  days  in  the 
water  of  the  rivers,  which  comes  flooding 
into  the  straits  when  the  tide  is  out, 
sends  the  ship  hack  to  sea  as  clean  as  if 
scraped  in  the  dry  dock.  So,  too,  piling 
driven  here,  owing  to  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  fresh  water  in  the  straits,  lasts 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  where. salt 
water  alone  is  found.  The  deadly  Teredo 
is  only  at  home  in  salt  water. 

Benicia  has  about  three  miles  of  deep- 
water  frontage  on  the  south  and  east, 
and  the  largest  vessels  can  find  easy 
wharfage  and  a  harbor  absolutely  safe 
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undulations,  with  miles  and  miles  of  the  most  beautiful  scenerx  in  the  world  spread  out  like  a  panorama  on  every  side 


from  storms.  Coast-wise  vessels  load 
with  tan  bark  in  Mendocino,  and  come 
directly  to  the  yards  here.  River  boats 
come  from  the  interior,  and  craft  of 
many  kinds  from  the  great  bay  below, 
and  manufacturers  receive  raw  material, 
and  ship  finished  products  directly  from 
the  doors  of  their  warehouses.  For  over 
a  mile  the  Southern  Pacific's  track  runs 
parallel  to  the  deep-water  frontage,  and 
from  three  to  eight  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant. Goods  can  thus  be  received  and 
forwarded,  by  ship  or  rail,  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  without  cost  for  inter- 
mediate handling,  and  this  fact  alone 
is  of  incalculable  value ;  every  man  who 
has  had  experience  in  manufacturing 
industries  will  appreciate  it  at  once.  In 
the  stress  of  competition  this  often 
makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and   failure. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Benicia  a 
government  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  numerous  localities  on 
the  coast  suitable  for  the  location  of 
barracks  and  arsenal.  The  commission's 
report  was  unanimous  in  recommending 
Benicia,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  gov- 
ernment  immediately   secured    a   beau- 


tiful tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
city  on  which  is  now  located  an 
arsenal  and  barracks.  The  one  is  for 
the  storage  of  supplies  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  California  and  the  maintenance 
of  repair  shops  for  sea  coast  guns,  gun 
carriages,  small  arms  and  equipments; 
the  other  provides  a  target  range  for 
small  arms,  and  a  periodical  Department 
competition  for  men  who  make  signal 
scores  in  practice.  The  grounds  of  the 
government  reservation  embrace  six 
hundred  acres,  and  the  outlook  from  the 
hills  among  the  trees,  over  the  city,  the 
bay  and  the  region  beyond,  is  very  fine. 
The  arsenal  was  located  here  about  1850 
and  affords  a  large  local  business 
annually. 

The  marked  advantages  of  this  place 
for  manufacturing  purposes  have  at- 
tracted already  a  number  of  industries 
here.  The  Kullman-Salz  Tanning  Com- 
pany (incorporated)  has  been  here  for 
about  thirty  years,  steadily  growing 
and  enlarging  its  plant  until  now  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  tanneries  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  the  largest  heavy  leather 
tanning  company.  They  employ  from 
one    hundred    and    seventy-five    to    two 
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hundred  men,  and  handle 
daily  about  eight  hundred 
sides  of  leather. 

The  McKay  Leather  Com- 
pany is  also  a  producer  of  oak 
tanned  heavy  leather,  and  is 
an  organization  of  clear- 
headed Scotchmen.  They  em- 
ploy about  thirty-five  men, 
and  have  a  capacity  for  hand- 
ling about  two  thousand  sides 
per  week. 

The  W.  F.  Shaw  Tanning 
Company  holds  a  lease  of  the 
old  Sumner  Tanning  Com- 
pany, and  are  also  manufac- 
turers of  the  best  grades  of 
heavy  leather,  harness  and  sole 
leather.  They  employ  twenty- 
live  men. 

About  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  these  tanneries  goes 
out  of  the  state,  and  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  islands, 
Hawaii  and  Australia  are 
reached  by  the  product  of  these 
firms.  They  produce  only 
pure  oak  tanned  sole  leather, 
harness  and  skirting  leather, 
and  it  is  in  demand  in  the 
east,  the  worst  of  California 
stock  being  better  than  the 
best  eastern  product. 

California  oak  tanned 
leather  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion, due  to  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  oak  bark.  It  comes  here 
in  deep-water  schooners  di- 
rectly from  the  forests  of  Men- 
docino county  and  does  not  re- 
quire rehandling. 

The  Benicia  Agricultural 
Works  was  first  established 
here  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  in  1852  and 
took  its  present  name  in  1881. 
It  ma  mi  fart  u  res  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  and  special  lines  of 
farm  tools  of  the  larger  kind. 
This  company  owns  an  exten- 
sive water  front  and  has  large 
warehouses  and  wharves  for 
its  own  trade.  It  employs  a 
maximum  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men. 
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Benicia  is  classed  as  a  railroad  ter- 
minal, and  receives  the  same  ratings 
as  San  Francisco  from  all  eastern 
points.  This  is  of  consequence.  The 
proximity  of  San  Francisco  gives 
manufacturers  a  home  market  for 
their  output  that  is  the  largest  on 
the  coast,  and  shipments  can  be 
quickly  made  by  rail  or  boat.  San 
Francisco  is  also  a  source  of  supply 
for  materials  and  labor,  and  Benicia 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  metropolis 
by  means  of  railroad,  steamship,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph.  Fuel  oil  can 
be  laid  down  here  at  small  cost,  and 
power  required  for  manufacturing 
plants  of  any  magnitude  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Bay  Counties  Electric 
Power  Company.  The  lofty  tower 
which  supports  the  cable  across  the 
straits  is  seen  outlined  against  the 
sky  on  an  adjacent  hill,  and  power  is 
generated  from  Sierra  rivers,  many 
miles  away.  The  company  have  al- 
most unlimited  resources  for  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  energy,  and 
can  supply  light  or  power,  or  both, 
as  needed. 

Homes  for  employes  are  easily  se- 
cured, as  land  is  abundant  and 
cheap.  Where  workmen  can  have 
their  own  homes  at  small  cost,  or  are 
not  crowded  into  tenements,  or  into 
the  outskirts  as  in  cities,  it  means 
contentment,  and  this  goes  a  long 
way  in  the  conduct  of  an  industry 
calling  for  men  whose  interest  in  it 
is  limited  to  their  wages.  I  found 
men  employed  in  the  shops  and 
manufactories  of  Benicia  who  have 
been  there  a  long  time,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  a  man  strikes  his  roots 
into  a  home  and  a  neighborhood  he 
will  stay  longer,  work  more  regularly 
and  develop  a  better  character  in  the 
long  run,  than  the  man  wrho  lives  in 
his  trunk.  The  price  of  land,  too,  is 
a  consideration  for  the  manufac- 
turer. In  these  suburban  regions  he 
can  secure  a  larger  area  of  suitable 
ground  for  less  money :  and  if  he  has 
a  deep-water  frontage,  is  in  touch 
with  an  overland  railroad,  and  by 
river  boats  has  command  of  the  in- 
terior, the  outside  site  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred. 
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Dcnicia  has  about  three  miles  of  deep-water  frontage 
on  the  south  and  cast 


The  Benicia  Agricultural  Works     •     •     manufactures  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery 


Then  there  is  the  ship-building  industry.     •     •     Captain  Matthew  Turner's 
ship  yard  has  turned  out  two  hundred  and  twenty  four  ressels 
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The  Carquinez  Packing  Company 
have  building??  located  on  deep  water. 
They  pack  half  a  million  pounds  of 
salmon  and  35,000  cases  of  fruit  and 
many  cases  of  vegetables,  employing 
twii  hundred  hands  during  the  busy  sea- 
son. Salmon  are  caught  in  the  adjacent 
waters  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  ship- 


pod  in  from  the  region  round  about. 
They  come  in  on  river  boats,  and  arc 
landed  at  the  door  of  the  factory.  An- 
other establishment  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness is  the  Benicia  Creamery.  It  puts 
up  daily  fifty-five  cases  of  evaporated 
cream,  using  (5,000  pounds  of  milk.  A 
few  cases  of  butter  are  also  produced. 
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but  the  demand  for  cream  is  greater 
than  their  ability  to  supply.  The  com- 
pany at  present  (July  1903)  is  three 
thousand  cases  behind  its  orders. 

Then  there  is  the  ship  building  in- 
dustry. I  found  Captain  Matthew 
Turner's  ship  yard  had  just  turned  out 
its     two     hundred     and     twenty-fourth 


vessel.  Many  of  these  are  well  known 
and  ply  in  coast  waters  and  on  the 
California  rivers.  Beyond,  on  a  slope 
of  the  shore,  I  found  the  Delaney  ship 
yard  building  a  large  grain  barge.  For 
fourteen  years  this  yard  has  turned  out 
barges,  scows,  steamboats  and  river  craft 
of  various  kinds. 
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The  Maid  of  Rains 


By  Alberta  Bancroft  Reid- 

'Tis  when  the  storm  howls  and  the  stormclouds  fly, 

Tis  then  that  the  Maid  of  the  Rains  goes   by. 

Tis  when   through  the  twilight  the  night  comes  fast, 

She  halts  at    the   window,   then  hurries  past. 

She  halts  but  a  moment  in  wind  and  rain 

To  nestle  her  face  to  the  win  (low pane, 

To  fasten  her  hair  with  a  shining  pin. 

And  smile  at  the  fire  and  the  lamp  within. 

She  halts  where  the  fire  and  the   lamp  are   bright. 

And   then   she   is  gone   in   tin*  dark  and  night. 

She's  gone;    but  we  laugh  as  the   Ha  in   Maid's  song 

Comes  echoing  back  as  she  speeds  along 

O'er  mountain  and  meadow  and    field   and   fen 

To   turn   our   brown    hills   green  again. 


The  Evolution  of  Willie 

By  Boukdon  Wilson 

'With  full  page  drawing  by  Ed.  Borcln 


HIS  name  was  Willie  when  he 
struck  the  Circle-X,  and  he  look- 
ed it,  from  the  top  of  his  shim- 
plug  hat  all  the  way  down  past  his  eye- 
glasses and  kid  gloves  to  the  tips  of  his 
patent  leather  shoes;  hut  Willie  is  a 
name  that  doesn't  wear  well  with  cow- 
punchers,  and  we  changed  it  to  Kid  he- 
fore  we'd  even  said  "howdy"  to  him. 
He  wasn't  a  dude,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing; from  what  we  picked  up  at  the 
ranch,  T  judge  that  he'd  been  something 
of  a  holy  terror  at  the  college  he'd  heen 
attending  hack  east,  leading  his  class 
in  all  kinds  of  mischievous  deviltry,  and 
that  that  was  what  caused  the  faculty 
to  request  him  to  sever  his  connection 
with  his  alma  mater.  Then  the  Old 
Man  had  hrought  him  out  to  Arizona 
to  break  him  to  the  cattle  business. 

And  maybe  he  wasn't  fresh !  His  very 
first  night  at  the  ranch,  he  drifted  into 
the  bull-pen  and  made  our  acquaintance, 
giving  each  of  us  the  glad  hand  as  pat 
as  though  he'd  known  us  ever  since  we 
were  knee-high;  and  he  hadn't  been 
there  ten  minutes  before  he'd  made  the 
first  pass,  handing  out  a  joke  in  the 
shape  of  a  loaded  cigar  to  Virginy,  who 
lost  an  eyelash  or  two  and  most  of  his 
mustache  when  the  point,  or  rather  the 
powder,  was  reached.  Virginy  did  some 
expert  cussin'  for  awhile,  more  at  being 
caught  by  such  an  old  game,  and  by 
such  a  looking  specimen,  than  anything 
else,  but  the  rest  of  us  were  simply  over- 
joyed. You  set1,  cow-punchers  are  some- 
thing on  the  practical  joke  themselves, 
a  tenderfoot  comes  into  their  monotonous 
life  like  a  sunbeam  on  a  rainy  day,  and 
here  Kid  had  started  the  ball  to  rolling 
himself,  something  that  we  would  not 
have  done,  seeing  that  he  was  the  Old 
Man's  son. 

Naturally,  we  laid  for  that  plug  hat, 
and  Virginy  got  it  the  next  morning, 
making  a  pepper-box  of  it  with  his  six- 
shooter  before  Kid  could  get  it  off  of  his 
head ;  and  that  turned  on  the  fun,  full 
blast.  There  was  not  a  joke  or  jo^h 
known    to   the    ranges    that   we   didn't 


work  on  him;  miles  we  induced  him  to 
walk  one  blistering  hot  day  to  get  water 
from  a  lake  that  existed  only  in  the 
illusion  of  the  mirage;  twenty-four 
hours  he  went  without  food  or  water 
when  we  "lost"  him  in  the  sand-hills; 
salt  and  sand  by  the  handful  he  found 
in  his  grub,  dead  rattlers  in  his  boots 
and  blankets,  and  cactus  under  his  saddle 
— the  last  to  insure  his  pony  bucking 
artistically.  And  one  day  Virginy  in- 
duced him  to  go  out  and  catch  a  stray 
kitty  that  was  prowling  around  the  cor- 
ral, which  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
effort  ever  made  to  domesticate  a  skunk, 
but  an  effort  that  reacted  unpleasantly 
upon  Virginy  and  the  rest  of  us,  as 
Kid  insisted  upon  sleeping  in  the  bull- 
pen that  night.  For  twelve  months  he 
was  one  continuous  round  of  pleasure  to 
us,  and  it  was  mighty  good  medicine  for 
him.  The  exercise  he  got  toughened  him 
till  he  was  like  rawhide,  and  he  learned 
to  ride  anything  with  hair  and  four 
legs,  and  to  handle  a  gun  as  if  he'd  been 
born  with  one  in  each  hand — things  that 
entitled  him  to  all  the  privileges  of 
frontier  knighthood,  but  that  we  failed 
to  see  until  he  opened  our  eyes  for  us. 
Then  we  felt  mighty  proud  of  him, 
which  we  had  full  right  to  be,  seeing  that 
he  was  our  own  make,  so  to  speak. 

This  was  the  way  it  happened.  You 
see,  I'd  been  through  that  same  old 
college,  not  exactly  in  at  the  front  door 
and  right  out  at  the  back,  but  the  next 
thing  to  it,  and  because  of  that  Kid  had 
warmed  to  me  right  at  the  start.  That 
was  why  he  insisted  upon  going  along 
when  the  Old  Man  started  me  liekety 
jump  for  the  Candelarias  to  hunt  up 
and  bring  back  a  big  bunch  of  strays  that 
had  struck  out.  like  a  lot  of  lotos,  ju^l 
at  the  wrong  time;  news  had  just  come 
that  old  (tcronimo  and  his  band  of 
Apache  devil>  up  on  the  San  Carlos 
were  dancing  and  making  medicine, 
getting  ready  to  hit  the  war-path,  and 
the  Old  Man  didn't  want  to  furnish  them 
with  beef.  1  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  stay   at   home,   I'd   b<*en  up  againtt 
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Apaches  before,  and  didn't  want  any 
tenderfoot  hanging  on  to  my  coat-tails 
when  the  time  came  to  run,  but  he 
stuck  to  it,  and  the  Old  Man  didn't  kick, 
and  that  settled  it  We  started  early  and 
rode  hard  all  day,  camping  where  dark 
found  us,  and  the  next  morning  hit  the 
grit  again  as  soon  as  light  showed  in 
the  east.  I  was  getting  mighty  anxious 
along  about  then,  but  I  didn't  let  Kid 
see  it;  I'd  caught  sight  of  smoke  over 
in  the  Chiricahuas,  and  everybody  knew 
what  that  meant  in  those  days — 
Apaches. 

By  noon  we  had  worked  up  into  the 
high  hills  flanking  the  Candelarias,  and 
there  we  came  upon  the  cattle  feeding 
in  a  narrow  valley,  walled  in  on  both 
sides  by  rock  bluffs  too  steep  and  high 
for  any  four-legged  thing  but  a  goat 
to  climb,  and  getting  in  behind,  we 
bunched  them  and  started  for  home. 
But  it  was  just  as  I  feared,  other  eyes 
than  ours,  keen,  snaky  black  ones,  had 
spied  those  pesky  strays,  and  with  inten- 
tion to  possess  them:  we  had  driven 
them  scarcely  a  mile  when  a  half-spent 
bullet  went  singing  like  a  scared  mos- 
quito past  our  heads,  followed  by  a  faint 
report,  and  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  high 
up  the  hill  told  us  where  it  came 
from. 

Kid  looked  at  me,  surprised-like ;  he'd 
never    heard    a    hostile    bullet   before. 
/'Meaning  us,  you  reckon?"  he  asked. 

"Bet  your  sweet  life  he  was  meaning 
us,"  I  answered,  giving  my  pony  a  dig 
with  the  spur.  "That's  an  Apache  up 
there,  sonny.  Come  on,  let's  see  how 
fast  these  fool  cows  can  run." 

Inside  of  a  pair  of  minutes  we  had 
them  all  going  at  a  long  lope  down  the 
valley,  and  thinking  we'd  got  out  of  the 
woods,  so  to  speak,  I  was  about  to  turn 
round  and  give  that  Apache  the  ha  ha, 
whi'ii  I  caught  sight  of  something  that 
caim*  near  to  paralyzing  me.  Not  a 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  leading 
stHT.s  a  dozen  squat  figures  in  gee- 
string  and  cartridge  belt  were  darting 
from  the  rocks  on  the  right  across  the 
valley,  swinging  their  rifles  and  whoop- 
ing at  the  cattle,  turning  back  the  lead- 
ers and  starting  the  herd  to  milling.  Tin 
not  profane  as  a  steady  thing,  but  1  think 
I  said  "Darn  it!"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  just   then. 


Kid  saw  the  Apaches  as  quick  as  I 
did,  and  came  galloping  to  my  side,  his 
eyes  blazing  with  excitement. 

"Come  on,  let's  stampede  the  herd 
right  over  'em!"  he  cried. 

"Not  for  Susie !"  I  answered,  pointing 
with  my  quirt  at  another  dozen  or  so 
of  Apaches  that  were  running,  jumping 
from  rock  to  rock  down  the  hill  toward 
us.  "Kiddy,  we've  got  some  urgent 
business  back  up  this  valley,  and  we've 
got  to  attend  to  it  mighty  pronto — 
let  the  devils  have  the  cattle !"  And 
I  wheeled  my  pony  around. 

But  I  held  him  in  his  tracks;  in  that 
direction  we  were  cut  off  by  another 
bunch  of  Indians,  who  were  coming  for 
us  strictly  on  the  jump.  Up  went  their 
rifles  the  moment  they  saw  that  we  had 
discoveied  them,  and  Kid  and  I  as 
promptly  swung  our  ponies  around  and 
slid  over  behind  them,  letting  the  bulleU 
go  whistling  through  the  space  we  had 
just  vacated.  We  didn't  need  anybody 
to  tell  us  that  we  were  up  against  a 
serious  proposition,  there  are  some  things 
a  fellow  can  see  for  himself.  Also,  it 
was  our  turn  to  move,  and  to  do  it 
p.  d.  q.  The  next  instant,  before  the 
Apaches  could  pump  another  cartridge 
into  place,  we  were  back  in  the  saddle, 
swinging  our  ropes,  whooping  and  yell- 
ing like  demons,  riding  a  neck-and-neck 
race  for  the  slowly  revolving  herd  of 
cattle.  They  heard  us  and  saw  us,  and 
recognized  that  we  were  making  a  busi- 
ness trip.  Down  went  their  heads  and 
up  their  tails,  and  then  the  dust  hid 
all  but  the  hindmost  ones  as  they  went 
scurrying  like  wild  down  the  valley. 
They  ran  heedless  of  the  red  devils  in 
front  of  them,  for  behind  came  seeming 
devils  on  horseback,  and  every  time  it  i* 
the  mounted  devil  that  range  cattle  fear 
the  most.  An  Apache  lacks  a  whole  lot 
of  being  a  fool ;  those  down  in  the  valley 
were  quick  to  sabe  what  we  were  up  to, 
and  presently  they  ran  out  from  the 
dust  and  went  scampering  to  safety  up 
among  the  rocks:  another  minute  and 
their  rifles  would  be  sending  bullets  in 
our  direction. 

"Hide  in  among  the  cattle.  Maybe 
the  dust  ?11  hide  us !"  I  yelled  to  Kid. 
And  crouching  low  in  the  saddle,  we 
drove  our  ponies  right  into  the  midst 
of  the  terrified  animals. 
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I  don't  need  another  such  circus  as 
that  in  mine.  It  was  a  hideous  night- 
mare of  bawling  cattle,  the  crash  of  hoofs 
and  horns,  the  muffled  thunder  of  pound- 
ing feet,  heat  and  sweat,  and  a  blinding 
cloud  of  alkaline  dust  that  stifled  and 
bit  and  choked  like  so  much  slaked 
lime.  And  the  death  angel  was  hovering 
mighty  low  over  our  heads  just  then; 
one  misstep  on  the  part  of  the  pony, 
and  down  would  go  both  man  and  ani- 
mal, to  be  pounded  instantly  into  un- 
recognizable forms.  It  seemed  hours 
that  I  rode  there,  but  was  in  reality 
only  a  few  minutes.  Kicking  and 
punching  cattle  to  the  right  and  left, 
forcing  my  pony  on  with  spur  and  quirt, 
at  last  I  rode  out  ahead  of  the  herd, 
to  find  Kid  fifty  yards  in  advance  and 
looking  back  for  me. 

We  had  got  past  the  Apaches,  but 
not  out  of  their  range,  as  I  was  promptly 
informed  by  their  bullets,  which  began 
coming  my  way  the  moment  I  was  clear 
of  the  dust.  "Tsit,  tsit,  tsit,"  closer  and 
closer  to  me  they  kept  cutting  the  air, 
and  finally,  in  spite  of  my  fanciest  dodg- 
ing, one  caught  me  in  the  shoulder, 
putting  my  right  arm  out  of  business 
and  knocking  ine  out  of  the  saddle. 

I  wasn't  looking  for  anything  like 
that,  and  besides  was  half  stunned, 
and  so  didn't  get  my  foot  out  of 
the  stirrup,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  flat  on  my  back  on  the 
ground,  with  my  pony  towing  me 
through  rocks  and  cactus  like  he  was 
locoed. 

Kid  saw  it  all.  He  was  about  out  of 
range,  and  so  was  safe,  and  many  another 
man  would  have  just  let  it  go  at  that; 
but  around  he  wheeled  on  the  instant, 


whipping  out  his  guns  and  sending  a 
bullet  first  shot  square  between  my 
pony's  eyes,  and  then  came  galloping 
back,  riding  straight  for  me,  seemingly 
riding  straight  to  death.  All  about 
him  the  Apache  bullets  were  flicking 
up  the  dust,  and  not  a  hundred  feet 
away  came  the  cattle,  wild  with  terror 
and  running  blindly;  it  was  nip  and 
tuck  which  would  reach  me  first,  his 
pony  or  the  herd.  Mighty  few  of  even 
the  oldest  hands  in  the  cattle  business 
would  have  had  the  nerve  to  do  a  thing 
like  that,  he  had  only  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  to  win.  Twenty  feet  from  me 
his  pony  came  to  a  stop,  and  then  his 
guns  began  to  talk  again;  the  big  steer 
leading  the  herd  went  down  in  a  heap 
within  touch  of  my  hand,  then  another 
piled  on  top  of  that  one,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  the  heap  of  dead 
was  so  large  as  to  divide  the  living 
into  two  streams,  which  went  flowing 
madly  past  on  either  side  of  us  like  forks 
of  the  Hio  Grande. 

Kid  had  me  up  in  the  saddle  in  front 
of  him  before  the  dust  cleared  away, 
and  we  were  out  of  range  when  the 
Apaches  opened  up  on  us  again.  But 
that  didn't  end  our  troubles;  it  took  us 
all  of  that  night  and  the  next  day  to  get 
back  to  the  ranch,  with  me  going  loco 
every  few  miles,  and  Kid  having  to  hold 
me  in  the  saddle  every  foot  of  the  way. 
Maybe  we  had  a  picnic,  but  I  reckon 
not.  And  maybe  the  boys  didn't  give 
Kid  a  jamboree  when  they  heard  how 
he  had  behaved!  We  called  him  Bill 
after  that,  to  which  he  had  a  right, 
seeing  that  he  had  come  to  be  a  full- 
grown  man  with  whiskers  all  over  him, 
so  to  speak. 
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THE  old  Rutherford  place,  up  in 
beautiful  Napa  valley.  California, 
is  the  site  for  the  boys' agricultural 
school,  established  by  the  Rev.  D.  0. 
Crowley,  of  the  San  Francisco  Youths' 
Directory.  An  agricultural  training  to 
supplement  the  work  being  done  by  the 
junior  institution  in  San  Francisco, 
wherein  homeless  boys  under  fourteen 
are  received,  eared  for  and  educated,  is 
the  aim  of  the  new  project.  To  continue 
the  can*  of  those  hundreds  of  lads;  to 
make  them  self-supporting,  self-respect- 
ing, industrious  citizens,  to  pilot  them 
to  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  land,  is  the 
objeet  of  this  pioneer  movement. 

The  Rutherford  estate,  consisting  of 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  is  well- 
watered,  well-wooded,  level,  tillable  land, 
and  easily  accessible,  and  the  work  of 
the  farm  is  Iteing  pushed  ahead,  though 
at  present  only  under  pioneer  methods. 
Father  Crowley  eon  tends  that  the 
natural-born  farmer,  must  of  noeossity 
make  a  smves>.  if  he  l>o  but  solior.  steady, 
industrious  and  intelligent,  ami  the  suc- 
ee^fu!  agrieulturift  km»w>  well,  that 
it  take>  more  than  brawn  to  proeure  the 
l»est  rt'Milt**  from  hi>  farm.  A  taste  for 
farming  life  ran  aUo  U»  eultivated,  and 
that  without  the  title  of  iitisrriiilus 
t;.  "'•■'*•  Uing  attached  to  the  imlh  nlual. 
fi»r  .  \..»'."p!r:  A  bo\  who  left  the  Youth>' 
l>.r.  .:■  '\  ;il  the  age  of  fourteen,  worked 
ov.  :\  taim  m  one  of  ihe  Mutlbern  eoun 
\\,  »  '.-i  two  xear*.  Il*»  wav  observant. 
bii^i.t  and  »toad\.  In  that  time,  be 
^'.i';i!'.-.i  all  the  itil'ormnlioii  neeeuMin  lo 
W.M'v  independent  1\ .  lie  llieti  routed 
a  i.rtam  portion  of  Intnl.  e.mue.  n 
ijuartrr  of  the  prodmo  annuiilh  In  f ln« 
own-T.  liram  prno*,  heme.  e,ood.  ho 
sa\ed  enough  lo  bin  it  ipim-ler  eoilum 
of  laud  at  thirty  dollar-  an  m  re.  Mill 
retaining  the  land  he  rented,     lie  eon 


tinued  to  accumulate  until  now,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  he  possesses  one-half 
section  of  excellent  wheat  land.  So  that 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  training,  and  the 
judgment  of  his  adviser,  and  his  own 
personal  merits,  he  is  today,  one  of  the 
substantial  and  happy  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  young  farmer  is  his  own   boss. 
Xo  man  dictates  to  him  what  he  shall 
do.    He  goes  out  in  the  morning,  feeling 
the  freedom  and  joy  of  proprietorship; 
working,  not  to  give  the  profits  of  his 
labor  to  some  other  man,  but  to  build 
up  a  competence  for  himself.    He  erects 
a  comfortable  home ;  marries  and  brings 
up  his  children  in  the  God -given  fivoifam 
of  the  fields  and  flowers,  while  tin*  song 
of  the  birds  make  a  joyous  aeeouipani 
ment  to  the  labor  of  his  day*      From 
the  field  he  comes  home  si  noon,  to  s 
at  the  head  of  his  table,  to  a  comfort 
able,    warm    meal,    surrounded    by     his 
family.     lie    has    a    lookout    for    thei: 
moral  and  physical  welfare.     IT  is 
i>  gladdened    by   their  heullhy   growr 
Kvcning    finds    him    again    among 
happy   group,   reading,   playing   ga 
or  engaged   in  some  healthful    pnj 
Such  a  li ft*,  some  of  the  greatest  - 
men    of    this    eountry    h-m-    lived     at 
that     i<     >omething     for     the 
remember. 

I,i»t   ih  mi p pose  a  brother  «>f  this 
eeM.fiil    fanner    learns  a 
hini'M  he  in  employed,  and    ometitMB  tin 
for.  a=-  he-hop  Spaulding  putt 
rbinen  |im><  done  away  with  trades. 
\\  in  K  num    i.    now    only    a    pi* rt    of    tl 
mm  lone       He  requires  hut    tittle  trai 
in;:,  ami   lo**.  skill." 

To    ol»\iato    mm  h    of    that 
bung     up     the     bo\*     to     the     Hevatinx 
plane      of      the      nnlopondcn 
to    prnduec    a  manhood. 
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pose  of  this  project.  The  good  to 
be  done  is  incalculable.  The  good 
done  by  the  junior  institution  can- 
not be  estimated.  It  is  not  a  reforma- 
tory school.  The  little  fellows  are 
rescued  before  vice  stamps  its  mark  on 
their  faces ;  before  the  police  officer  may 
grip  the  shoulder  of  the  culprit  and 
thrust  him  into  jail;  before  the  lawyer 
tries  his  case,  and  the  reformatory  school 
supports  him.  "The  lad,"  said  Father 
Crowley,  "is  closely  watched  from  the 
day  of  his  entrance,  with  a  view  to 
determine  his  calling,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  is  supposed  to  show  some 
pronounced  inclination  for  one  line  of 
life  or  another,  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Then  ways  are  sought  and  found  to 
place  him." 

Some  of  these  Directory  boys  now  be- 
long to  the  professions,  to  business  life, 
to  trades  or  clerkships.  Some  are  in 
the  navy.  One  young  man  receives  ten 
dollars  a  day  in  an  office,  in  one  of  this 
Nation's  newly  acquired  possessions. 

A  piano  being  heard  in  the  Directory 
building    elicited    a    question.     "Yes," 


said  the  Director,  in  answer,  "one  of  our 
boys  displays  some  talent  in  the  line 
of  music,  and  we  are  giving  him  a 
chance  to  cultivate  it,  but  our  efforts  are 
mainly  to  be  directed  to  make  good 
farmers,  for  we  believe  the  greatest  all- 
around  good  can  be  attained  by  such 
a  plan." 

The  San  Francisco  institution  cares 
for  an  average  of  eighty  boys,  daily,  the 
yearly  average  being  six  hundred  and 
fifty.  In  thirteen  years,  only  three 
deaths  occurred  among  seven  thousand 
children,  and  none  in  the  last  three  years, 
during  the  occupancy  of  the  present 
building.  These  little  fellows  are  up 
at  six  o'clock;  breakfast  at  seven.  The 
larger  boys  are  assigned  certain  duties, 
before  they  go  in  a  body  to  the  public 
schools.  After  school  they  play  for  an 
hour,  in  the  large  yard  attached  to  the 
institution.  One-half  hour  is  assigned 
them  to  study  their  home  lessons,  after 
which  certain  boys  are  detailed  to  bring 
in  wood  and  coal;  others  to  attend  the 
garden.  There  is  the  dormitory  and 
steam  laundry  corps;   the  boys  for  floor 
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SUNSET    MAGAZINE 


— thi-  bn\s  asii>t  f>>actt\nl  farm  hands 

cl<'anin«:,  ami  two  who  attend  to  the 
stahle.  All  is  done  under  the  supen  ision 
of  the  Prefect.  They  sup  at  six,  and 
are  in  heel  at  ei«dit. 


At  the  Kutherfonl  farm,  at  present, 
the  boys  assist  practical  farm  hands. 
They  are  up  at  live.  After  breakfast 
dairy   work,   viticulture   or   horticulture 


lt»,i/,-  »•!''«    tfn  m    imam    fn.ht    fotii    t>.   sis 
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awaits  them.  At  noon  they  rest  for  two 
hours;  to  the  swimming  pond  they  go 
at  three.  Work  calls  them  again  from 
four  to  six ;  after  supper  they  play  base- 
ball, read  or  lounge,  and  at  half-past 
eight,  they  are  expected  to  be  in  bed. 
The  boys  seem  perfectly  happy  with  their 
country  life.  It  lacks  all  the  unpleas- 
ant side  of  child  life  in  an  institution. 

The  broad  policy  which  lias  been 
pursued  by  the  management  of  the  Di- 
rectory, will  guide  the  school  at  Ruther- 
ford. In  consequence  of  which  an  appeal 
is  made  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  project — to  people  of 
every  class  or  creed,  who  have  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  the  state. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  novel  scheme. 
The  Zurich  philosopher,  Pestalozzi, 
gave  up  the  church,  for  which  he  was 
intended,  becoming  convinced  of  the 
artificiality  and  general  unwholesome- 
ness  of  urban  life,  and  betook  him  to  the 
country.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands.  As  he 
plowed,  sowed  or  reaped,  his  mind  ran 
constantly  on  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  who  continu- 
ously struggle  to  eke  out  an  existence. 


in  congested  city  centers.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  means  best  suited  to  promote 
their  elevation,  was  his  daily  thought. 
Soon  he  became  convinced,  that  in  rural 
life  alone,  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  could  be  found  the  remedy  for  the 
evil.  To  that  end,  he  converted  his  own 
home  into  an  orphan  asylum,  and  en- 
deavored by  a  judicial  blending  of  indus- 
trial, intellectual  and  moral  training,  to 
afford  a  sound  education,  and  one,  so 
contrived  as  to  be  practicable  as  an  agri- 
cultural scheme. 

Pestalozzi  made  no  great  financial 
success  of  his  scheme,  but  he  saved 
hundreds  of  souls  from  degradation,  and 
he  was  in  a  way.  the  pioneer  for  the  many 
schools  now  doing  practical  farming  work. 
France  today  has  nine  national  schools 
of  agriculture,  connected  with  well-kept 
farms,  in  which  the  students  put  their 
lessons  into  practice.  There  is  also  a 
large  number  of  intermediate  farming 
schools  besides  about  forty  agricultural 
institutes.  These  institutions  have 
popularized  fanning  life  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  and  the  farming  methods  of 
the  French  people  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved thereby. 
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The  National  Irrigation  Congress 

By  Edwakd  J.  Wickson 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice,  University  of  California 


AX  institution  of  wide  significance* 
and  influence  entered  upon  its 
second  decade  of  annual  assem- 
blies at  Ogden,  Utah,  on  September 
l."ith  to  18th.  It  has  covered  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
peripatetic  system  of  selecting  meeting 
places,  and  has  increased  in  repre- 
sentative membership  until  it  can  claim 
to  be  the  largest  agricultural  assembly 
in  the  United  States,  measured  by 
its  roll  call  of  states  represented,  in 
connection  with  the  fullness  of  its  dele- 
gated membership.  Its  original  pur- 
poses, as  described  by  a  Californian  who 
is  credited  with  its  conception,  are  to 
reclaim  the  greatest  possible  area  of  arid 
land  and  populate  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  human  beings.  Both 
its  influence  and  its  scope  have  exceeded 
the  anticipations  of  its  most  devoted 
founders  and  its  future  in  the  same 
lines  cannot  he  predicted.  There  are 
many  indications  that  its  services  in  the 
development  of  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States  will  be  unique  in  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  world.  Such 
Ix'ing  the  case,  it  is  proj>er  that  the 
readers  of  the  Sr\si-:T  Magazine, 
whether  they  have  agricultural  pro- 
clivities or  not.  should  l>e  offered  a  few 
glances  at  the  latest  and  by  far  the 
greater  of  its  meetings  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Kleventh  National  Irri- 
gation   Congress. 

The  beauty  of  it:     new  snow  of  daz- 
zling whiteness  covered  the  rocky  peaks 


above  the  city  of  Ogden,  Utah,  while 
the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  inter- 
mountain  region  flooded  its  wide  avenues 
and  gilded  its  excellent  buildings, 
chiefly  of  stone  and  brick,  fitly  designed. 
Its  mountain  environment  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  the  gradual  declination 
of  its  wide  plain  to  the  level  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  extending  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  eye,  give  the  visitor  the 
impression  of  a  seaside  situation — but 
no — that  subtle  lightness,  that  sensible 
exhilaration,  that  unparalleled  transpar- 
ency of  the  atmosphere  which  deceives 
the  sight  by  destroying  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  distance — all  these  remind  the 
traveled  visitor  at  once  that  the  situation 
is  not  of  the  sea,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
mile  below  and  a  thousand  miles  afar. 
Adjacent  to  the  city  are  the  effects  of 
fifty  years  of  irrigation  and  as  one  looks 
toward  the  west  from  the  elevated  en- 
trance to  Ogden  canyon,  north  of  the 
town,  the  foreground  includes  miles  of 
small  irrigated  farms,  their  verdant 
areas  demarked,  by  rows  of  tall  poplars, 
from  each  other  and  from  the  waste  of 
sage-green  hue  which  fades  into  the 
haze  of  the  distance,  through  which  come 
only  the  irregular  bands  of  silvery 
light,  selected  for  reflection  by  the  salty 
footprints  of  the  receding  lake,  from  the 
peculiar  glories  of  the  inter-mountain 
sunset.  There  was  beautv  in  the  Nature 
of  it. 

But  the  beauties  of  Nature  were  only 
half  the  charms  of  the  environment  of 
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the  congress.  The  warmth  of  cordial 
greeting  in  which  both  saints  and  gen- 
tiles joined  was  evidence  to  the  stranger 
that,  in  the  newer  industrial  life  of  the 
community  at  least,  there  had  come  a 
scope  for  efforts  for  human  progress 
and  new  impulse  for  enlightenment  and 
civilization  in  which  conflicting  faiths 
could  turn  their  warfare  away  from 
each  other  and  against  such  common 
foes  as  ignorance  and  desolation.  There 
was  beauty  in  the  humanity  of  it. 

Nor  did  beauty  cease  there.  What 
though  the  manifest  prototype  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Ogden  tabernacle  was  the 
interior  of  the  emigrant  wagon?  What 
though  the  trusses  of  the  low  arched 
roof  springing  from  its  low  sides  are 
but  the  exaltation  of  the  ribs  of  the 
prairie  schooner,  rising  in  simple  curves 
as  their  ends  are  fastened  to  the  side 
boards  of  the  wagon?  What  though 
there  are  above  the  arching  trusses,  from 
fore  to  aft,  beams  to  receive  the  curving 
rafters  just  as  the  slats  prevent  the  canvas 
from  sagging  between  the  ribs  of  the  old 
wagon  cover?  What  though  as  one  en- 
ters through  openings  in  the  wagon's 
rear  and  sees  directly  before  him  through 
the  long,  low  white  auditorium,  the 
elevated  platform  upon  which  are  the 
desk,  the  elders'  boxes  and  the  choir,  he 
can  think  of  nothing  but  the  drivers 
high  seat  upon  the  prow  of  the  American 
ship  of  the  desert  ?  Is  it  not  fitting  that 
the  desert-conqueror's  place  of  worship 
should  convey  to  his  descendants  sug- 
gestions of  his  perilous  route  to  victory; 
that  in  giving  thanks  he  should  remem- 
ber the  protection  vouchsafed  to  him 
and  that  his  place  of  safety  should 
recall  his  place  of  danger?  The  Ogden 
tabernacle  is  as  true  to  its  prototype 
as  the  orders  of  Greek  architecture  are 
to  theirs,  and  its  significance  is  immeas- 
urably more  profound. 

But  as  one  came  first  into  this  splen- 
did auditorium  its  architectural  origin 
did  not  intrude.  Its  arched  trusses  were 
studded  with  incandescent  lights  and  at 
various  other  points  they  were  effectively 
introduced.  Before  the  congress  assem- 
bled, the  grand  choir  of  two  hundred 
voices  was  arranged  in  tiers  of  curving 
seats  behind  the  platform  and  as  one 
passed  the  outer  doors  there  appeared 
the  long  low  auditorium,  pearly  white 


in  its  tints,  enclosed  above  by  bands  of 
electric  lights,  while  in  the  distance 
arose  the  terraces  of  youthful  faces  of 
the  choir.  It  was  a  realization  of  the 
fairy  grotto  and  was  passing  beautiful. 
Presently,  as  the  congress  assembled,  the 
choir  rose  and  rendered  the  Irrigation 
Ode,  both  words  and  music  written  for 
the  occasion,  and  when  the  song  ceased 
and  the  beautiful  author  appeared  in 
front  of  the  choir  and  to  the  two  thou- 
sand men  modestly  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  thought  which  stirred  her  soul 
as  she  wrote  the  ode  might  in  some 
small  measure  prove  an  inspiration  and 
incentive  in  their  important  work,  the 
effect  upon  the  audience  was  remarkable. 
Never,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
has  an  industrial  assembly  been  more 
deeply  moved  by  the  uniqueness  and  sug- 
gestiveness  of  its  assembly  hall  and  its 
opening  exercises.  There  was  beauty 
in  the  art  of  it. 

The  strength  of  it:  notable  was  the 
depth  of  feeling  with  which  many  speak- 
ers declared  irrigation  the  hope  of  the 
salvation  of  the  arid  empire.  Mormon 
and  gentile  orators  alike  exalted  the 
heroism,  the  economic  wisdom,  the  loy- 
alty to  conviction  of  duty  of  the  men  of 
1847,  who,  no  matter  what  one  may 
think  of  their  religious  belief  or  their 
social  practices,  must  be  honored  for 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  home- 
making  by  irrigation  upon  the  great 
American  desert.  And  now  after  a  lapse 
of  fifty-six  years  there  comes  to  the 
scene  of  their  trials  and  their  conquest 
an  assembly  of  nearly  two  thousand 
people,  in  many  instances  measuring 
their  journeys  by  thousands  of  miles 
and  including  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  duly  accredited  delegates  represent- 
ing twenty-nine  states  and  territories, 
to  consult  together  about  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  whole  western  half 
of  the  United  States  can  be  developed 
and  populated.  Religious  fervor,  or  call 
it  fanaticism  if  you  choose,  was  the 
impelling  and  sustaining  force  of  the  pio- 
neer effort.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  portion  of  this  religious  zeal  is 
now  being  transmuted  into  patriotism. 
When  the  present  head  of  the  Mormon 
church,  in  his  address  before  the  con- 
gress, eloquently  recalled  the  fact  that 
Brigham   Young  planted  an  American 
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flag  upon  a  lofty  peak  above  Salt  Lake 
while  the  country  was  still  Mexican 
territory,  and  that  his  followers  ever 
hold  its  place  supreme,  the  congress  ex- 
perienced a  thrill  as  the  lofty  merger 
of  religion  and  patriotism  was  so  effect- 
ively suggested  .  Another  thrill  of  like 
import  was  experienced  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  Salvation  Army  pro- 
claimed his  belief  in  saving  men  and 
making  safe  citizens  by  lifting  them 
from  poverty  into  comfort  and  content. 
Things  temporal  and  things  spiritual 
were  so  indissolubly  bound  together  in 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  the  commanders 
of  the  two  churches  militant  that  the 
vast  assembly  was  deeply  moved  and 
many  appreciated  as  never  before,  per- 
haps, that  a  gateway  to  heaven  is  open 
upon  the  sands  of  the  arid  region  and 
that  streams  of  pure  mountain  water 
lead  men  thither.  There  was  strength 
in  the  sentiment  of  it. 

The  world  has  seen  greater  irrigation 
pageants  than  that  at  Ogden.  There 
have  been  sunbursts  of  splendor  with 
all  the  dazzling  insignia  of  imperial 
power,  princes  and  potentates,  elephants 
and  camels,  gorgeous  raiment,  pearls 
and  gold,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
beneficent  governmental  irrigation  un- 
dertakings in  India  and  in  Egypt.  But 
great  as  these  manifestations  of  triumph 
over  Nature's  inhospitality  to  man  have 
been,  the  recent  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress was  greater,  and  in  a  way,  un- 
equaled,  in  the  history  of  man.  Imperial 
wealth  poured  out  to  avert  famine  from 
millions  of  serf-like  people  is  not  in 
the  same  class  with  the  creation,  from 
the  dust  of  the  desert  itself,  of  American 
homes  to  bestow  comforts  and  prosperity 
upon  tens  of  millions  of  enlightened  and 
sovereign  people  yet  to  be.  The  former 
is  a  proposition  for  repairs;  the  latter 
is  creative  construction.  Inasmuch,  then, 
a>  the  Ogden  congress  represented  more 
uni<|ii<»ly  than  ever  l>efore  in  the  world, 
wealth  created  by  labor;  effort  and  self- 
denial  transmuted  into  distributed 
prn>i>erity.  and  all  this  to  be  indefinitely 
extended  upon  the  basis  of  demonstra- 
tions of  individual  pioneer  experience — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity,  the 
assembly  lifted  itself  above  the  plane  of 
imperial  affairs.  Both  are  governmental 
undertakings  it  is  true,  but  one  is  doing 


generous  things  for  a  dependent  people; 
the  other  is  opening  the  way  for  inde- 
pendent people  to  do  such  things  for 
themselves.  There  was  strength  in  the 
Americanism  of  it. 

The  breadth  of  it:  perhaps  no  char- 
acteristic of  the  congress  was  so  obvious 
to  all  as  the  breadth  of  it-  The  insti- 
tution arose  to  assist  the  arid  region  to 
develop  itself  by  irrigation — the  one 
possible  agency.  It  was  speedily  evident 
that  the  government  as  the  chief  owner 
of  arid  land  must  be  interested  and  the 
chief  impediment  to  success  in  this  line 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  humid  states 
of  the  character  of  the  western  problem, 
and  apprehension  lest  the  possible  vol- 
ume of  irrigated  products  might  depress 
prices  for  the  output  of  their  fields.  The 
motive  then  at  the  early  congresses  was 
promotion  of  co-operation  in  the  west 
and  education  at  the  east.  But  during 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  through  experience 
that  irrigation  as  an  agricultural  art  is 
practicable  and  valuable  even  in  regions 
which  have  depended  for  profitable  crops 
upon  summer  rains  and  that  actual  re- 
turns have  been  rendered  larger  and 
surer.  Beyond  this,  however,  and  even 
farther  beyond  all  expectation  of  it, 
there  arose  at  the  Ogden  congress  recog- 
nition of  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
vast  problem  of  river  floods  in  the  humid 
region  is  soluble  by  the  same  engineering 
methods  and  forestry  policies  which  are 
employed  for  storage  of  water  in  the 
arid  region. 

A  most  profound  impression  was  pro- 
duced by  an  eloquent  appeal  from  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas* 
that  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
be  restrained  from  destructive  floods  and 
trained  to  useful  service  by  holding  back 
surplus  waters  throughout  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  their  courses.  It  was  a 
grand  conception — the  great  Father  of 
Waters  and  his  branches  laboring  from 
their  sources  to  their  outlets,  as  they 
cannot  do  in  their  natural  flow,  for  the 
prosjierity  of  people  along  their  courses; 
promoting  industries  by  transmission  of 
power  and  by  regulation  of  depth  for 
navigation  and  flood-prevention  and  dis- 
tributing stored  surpluses  wherever 
needed  for  municipal  and  agricultural 
purposes.     In    this   way,    from   remote 
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sources  to  its  mouth,  the  Mississippi  can 
be  controlled  and  utilized.  The  same 
principles  and  methods  apply,  of  course, 
to  all  lesser  streams  and  running  water 
becomes  everywhere  the  patient  servant, 
and  never  the  cruel  master,  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  National  Irrigation  Congress 
enlarges  its  constituency  and  becomes 
true  to  its  name.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  was  wide  in  the  assembly.  The 
utmost  cordiality  prevailed.  Represent- 
ative delegates  were  present  from 
states  far  east  and  south.  Representa- 
tives of  not  less  than  a  hundred  influen- 
tial eastern  journals  attended.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  clear  capture  of  eastern 
sentiment  for  the  western  idea,  while 
accredited  representatives  from  the  re- 
publics of  France  and  Mexico  bore 
testimony  to  the  interest  of  their  govern- 
ments in  the  declarations  of  the  voice 
crying  in  the  American  wilderness. 
There  was  wonderful  breadth  in  it. 

The  statesmanship  of  it:  one  cabinet 
officer,  six  United  States  senators,  a  score 
of  congressmen,  five  governors  of  states 
and  a  host  of  lesser  state  officials  in 
regular  attendance,  should  assure  the 
reader  that  the  congress  was  rich  in 
statesmanship.  Aside  from  this  official 
endowment  there  was  embodiment  beyond 
count  of  the  broad  western  view,  the  glor- 
ious western  optimism  and  the  fervid 
western  oratory.  The  flight  of  pregnant 
words  with  the  piercing  quality  of  pictur- 
esque utterance  was  swift  and  straight  as 
traditional  western  shooting.  One  ob- 
server, experienced  in  listening  at  Wash- 
ington, said  he  had  never  heard,  even  in 
the  national  home  of  oratory,  six 
ppeeches  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  one  afternoon 
at  Ogden.  But  oratory  is  only  one  of 
the  edged  tools  of  statesmanship. 

Nothing  was  more  definitely  mani- 
fested at  the  congress  than  the  universal 
ffupport  of  the  national  irrigation  law 
by  which  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands 
in  the  arid  states  are  to  be  expended  in 
water  storage  for  arid  land  reclamation 
in  these  states.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
only  with  reference  to  the  manner  of 
operating  under  that  law  that  marked 
differences  of  opinion  and  heated  dis- 
sension appeared  in  the  several  delega- 
tions and  in  the  congress  itself.  Stated 
in  a  few  words,  all  the  trouble  arose  from 


divergent  views  about  land  laws  and 
water  policies.  There  were  radicals  and 
conservatives  in  both  categories  and  both 
sustained  some  measure  of  success  and 
some  degree  of  defeat.  Radicalism  in 
land  laws  called  for  the  repeal  of  the 
commutation  clause  of  the  homestead 
law,  the  timber  and  stone  law  and  the 
desert  land  law.  Radicalism  did  not 
wish  to  wait  for  the  arid  region  to  re- 
claim itself,  but  proposed  to  do  without 
the  income  which  land  sales  would 
provide,  and  draw  funds  for  wide  recla- 
mation by  direct  appropriation  of  some 
sort,  claiming  that,  owing  to  frauds  and 
speculative  entries,  there  would  be  no 
valuable  public  domain  to  reclaim  when 
the  money  accrued  for  its  reclamation. 
Conservatism  claimed  that  the  present 
law  was  secured  by  a  tacit  understanding 
with  eastern  representatives  that  direct 
appropriation  would  not  be  asked  to  pro- 
mote the  reclamation  enterprises,  at  least 
not  for  the  present;  that  the  law  pro- 
viding for  self-redemption  of  the  lands 
should  certainly  be  allowed  actual  trial; 
that  to  stop  the  sale  of  land  under  exist- 
ing land  laws  would  arrest  development 
in  several  states  and  territories;  that 
with  income  from  sales  of  lands  stopped, 
there  would  be  very  little  money  avail- 
able for  reclamation  under  the  national 
irrigation  law  and  undue  advantage  would 
accrue  to  those  having  already  secured 
title  to  lands  or  scrip,  through  which 
lands  could  still  be  taken  in  large  areas. 
The  conservatives  won  in  the  congress 
by  passing  a  resolution  commending,  not 
the  repeal  of  the  laws,  but  such  re- 
vision of  them  as  would  prevent  existing 
abuses. 

In  the  matter  of  water  laws  there 
appeared  in  the  congress  a  restless  and 
persistent  radicalism  in  support  of  a 
nationalistic  idea  of  administering  water 
by  national  regulations  in  the  several 
states.  Thus  the  radicals  in  the  con- 
gress disclosed  a  glaring  inconsistency, 
for  with  one  breath  they  denounced  the 
evils  in  the  government  administration 
of  land  and  with  the  next  insisted  that 
this  arraigned  malefactor  should  be  made 
administrator  of  water.  But  this  claim 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  a  conserva- 
tive belief  that  in  such  a  matter  the 
state  laws  must  prevail  as  provided  in 
the  national  irrigation  law  itself.     In 
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this  issue  the  conservatives  won  again  by 
defeating  resolutions  looking  toward 
the  nationalistic  method.  "Apparently 
the  national  irrigation  law  which  was 
itself  considered,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
quite  a  radical  affair,  is  now  becoming 
insufficiently  radical  for  some  of  its  pro- 
moters and  a  strong  conservative  element 
is  necessary  to  allow  it  to  demonstrate 
its  value  by  the  reclamation  works  now 
in  process  of  construction  under  it.  The 
decision  of  the  congress  was  that  we  are 
going  fast  enough  for  the  present  and 
should  live  and  learn.  It  was  a  vic- 
tory for  statesmanship. 

Nothing  was  clearer  in  the  congress 
than  the  active  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  national  government  in  the  ener- 
getic development  of  the  west.  The 
ringing  declarations  of  the  supreme  mo- 
ment to  the  whole  nation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  irrigation  and  forestry  by  the 
President  of  the  Tinted  States;  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  a  score  or  more  of  his  chiefs  of 
bureaus  and  assistants  and  the  detailed 
accounts  of  their  various  investigations 
and  administrations;  the  separate  con- 
vention in  Ogden  of  a  hundred  engineers 
of  the  new  Reclamation  Service  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  which  they  worked 


together  for  days  in  development  of 
methods  and  plans  of  work — all  these 
show  that  the  national  government  is 
zealously  promoting  expansion  at  home. 
The  evidence  satisfied  the  congress  of 
the  statesmanship  which  is  at  its 
service. 

The  demonstrations  of  it:  impressive 
as  were  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
and  masterly  as  was  its  thinking  and  its 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  blessings  and 
l>enefits  of  irrigation,  there  was  a  feature 
which  appealed  even  more  strongly  to 
some  minds  and  that  was  the  formal 
exhibition  of  irrigated  products  from 
various  parts  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Premiums  worth  several  thousand  dot 
hirs  wen*  discriminatingly  awarded  and 
people  stood  by  the  hour  studying  the 
works  of  water  upon  arid  land.  The 
products  were  beyond  expectation  in  all 
that  constitutes  excellence  and  value  and 
were,  on  the  whole,  a  surprise  even  to 
those  who  know  most  about  the  irri- 
gated products  of  single  districts  or 
states.  The  commonwealths  of  the  arid 
region  should  see  to  it  that  such  admir^ 
able  products  are  fittingly  displayed  at 
all  worthy  expositions  in  the  world. 
They  constitute  the  ultimate  demonstra- 
tion of  it  all. 
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The  First  Storm 


By    WlNFIELD    HOOABOOM 


They   met  on   the   shore,   where   they'd   met 
before, 

While  Cupid   lingered  nigh; 
But   now,   someway,    when   they   met   today, 

Cupid  had  passed  them  by. 


Now,  before  the  squall,   with   her  parasol, 

She  had  written  on  the  sand 
That  one   little   word,   which   her   heart   had 
heard. 

And   didn't  quite   understand. 


Twas  a  foolish  thing,  but  it  seemed  to  bring,  And  the  while,  as  he  gazed   far  out   to  sea, 

A  storm  from  over  seas.  And   left   her  to  sijrh  and   pout. 

And  strange  to  relate,  it  didn't  abate,  With   her  parasol   she  undid    it   all. 

Indeed,   'twas  a   fearful   breeze.  Bv  scratehin«r  that   little  word  out. 


But  the  very  next  day  the  storm  went  away. 

And  the  sun  shone  bright  and  elear: 
That  word  in  the  sand?     If  you  don't  under- 
stand. 

No  need  of  my  telling  you  here. 


Protecting  California  Fish  and  Game 


By  Edgar  D.  Peixotto. 


NATURE  has  been  most  generous 
to  California  in  bestowing  balmy 
climate,  wealth  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  majestic  trees,  verdant  woods 
and  forests,  broad  valleys,  abundant 
streams,  delightful  foothills,  lofty  moun- 
tains and  over  one  thousand  miles  of  sea 
coast.  Likewise  has  nature's  bounty  been 
unstinted  in  the  bestowal  of  game  and 
fish  to  enliven  and  enjoy  California'^ 
picturesque  and  varying  scenery  and  its 
waterways. 

No  matter  how  abundant  the  provi- 
sion of  nature  may  be,  the  history  of  civi- 
lization is  that  unless  man  is  restricted 
by  restraining  laws,  nature  will  soon  be 
outdone  by  the  innate  destructiveness 
of  the  human  race  in  the  onward  march 
of  so-called  civilization,  and  before  long 
the  lands  and  waterways  will  become 
barren  of  animal  life  and  the  hills  and 
valleys  denuded  of  their  forests. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  laws  of 
other  states,  it  may  be  stated  that  Cali- 
fornia has  placed  her  fish  and  game  un- 
der laws  as  fully  protective  as  those  of 
any  other  commonwealth. 

The  objects  of  game  laws  are  two: 
Protection  of  native  game  and  fish,  and 
the  propagation  of  new  and  useful  game 
and  fish  for  food  and  other  purposes  and 
of  such  variety  as  will  thrive  in  the  nat- 
ural surroundings. 

Prior  to  the  codes  passed  in  1872,  pro- 
vision was  made  in  California  for  laws 
looking  to  the  protection  of  fish  and 
game.  The  codes  incorporated  these  laws, 
which  have  been  very  much  amplified  in 
recent  years.  Matters  pertaining  to  the 
fish  and  game  of  California  are  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  what  is  of- 
ficially termed  the  State  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  three  in  number,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold 
ofliee  during  the  governor's  pleasure. 
The  position  is  honorary,  carrying  no 
compensation.  California  has  been  most 
fortunate  thus  far  in  having  had  se- 
lected and  appointed  gentlemen  who 
have  served  honestly  and  well  in  this  ca- 
pacity.    The    selections    have   generally 


been  from  well  known  sportsmen  who  de- 
vote their  time  and  attention  to  this 
public  duty  in  line  with  their  love  -of 
and  devotion  to  their  favorite  pastime, 
and  with  a  view  of  making  it  lasting, 
fruitful  and  permanent  to  other  lovers 
of  outdoor  recreation.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  tempered  their  recommenda- 
tions and  procedure  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  at  large  and  the 
people's  right  of  property  in  game  and 
fish  and  their  needs  for  the  preservation 
and  propagation  of  game,  with  due  heed 
to  the  question  of  food  supply. 

The    present    commissioners    (1903) 
are  H.  W.  Keller  of  Santa  Monica,  Presi- 
dent of  the  commission;  W.W.Van  Ars- 
dale,  San  Francisco,  and  W.  B.  Gerber, 
Sacramento.    John  P.  Babcock  for  more 
than  eleven  years  served  the  board   as 
chief  deputy,  but  recently  resigned   to 
accept  a  position  of  similar  character, 
but  of  greater  scope  and  greater  emolu- 
ment, under  the  government  of  British 
Columbia.    Since  then  the  chief  deputy 
has  been  and  is  now  Charles  A.  Vogel- 
sang, who  had  previously  been  connected 
as  a  deputy  with  the  commission,  and 
who  has,  in  his  present  position,  already 
made  an  enviable  reputation  by  his  care 
and  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  his 
position. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  are  briefly : 
to  see  that  the  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  fish  and  game  are  strictly  enforced, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  may  employ 
such  assistants  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary, which  assistants  shall  have  the 
powers  and  authority  of  sheriffs  to  make 
arrests  for  violation  of  the  fish  and  game 
laws;  to  establish  fish  hatcheries  for 
stocking  the  waters  of  the  state  with  for- 
eign and  native  fish;  to  purchase  and 
import  spawn  and  ova  of  fish  suitable  for 
food,  and  to  stock  with  such  spawn  the 
waters  of  the  state;  to  employ  persons 
skilled  in  fish  breeding  to  assist  them  in 
their  duties  and  to  plan,  direct  and  com- 
pel the  construction  and  repair  of  fish 
ladders  and  ways;  open  dams  and  ob- 
structions :  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
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and  protection  .of  game  birds  imported 
into  this  state  for  the  purpose  of 
propagation ;  and  to  make  a  biennial  re- 
port to  the  governor  of  their  transactions 
and  disbursements. 

The  commission's  work  was  at  first 
largely  taken  up  with  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  fish,  and  some  of  the  most 
amazing  results  have  been  accomplished 
through  their  labors.  Foremost  among 
the  protected  fish  of  California  is  the 
salmon.  By  the  legislation  and  restric- 
tion in  regard  to  this  fish,  its  supply 
has  not  only  been  preserved,  but  very 
much  increased,  and  the  wholesale  price 
in  the  market  has  been  kept  as  low  as 
from  1\yq  to  eight  cents,  the  supply  be- 
ing abundant  both  for  the  market  and 
for  the  many  canneries  maintained  in 
California. 

Striped  bass  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  accomplishment  of  the  com- 
mission. This  fish,  like  shad,  was 
entirely  unknown  in  the  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia. About  eighteen  years  ago,  four 
hundred  striped  bass  (fingerlings), 
brought  from  the  east,  were  planted 
near  Benicia  in  the  Straits  of  Carquinez, 
and  today,  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, striped  bass  stands  next  to  salmon 
as  a  food  fish  of  this  state.  Last  spring 
striped  bass  was  the  cheapest  fish  sold 
on  the  Sacramento  river,  bringing  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound, 
while  salmon  was  sold  for  from  five  to 
six  cents. 

The  legislature  of  1901  made  June  a 
closed  season  for  striped  bass  and  re- 
duced the  weight  limit  to  one  pound. 
This  act  was  not  found  to  be  effective  by 
the  commission,  and  on  its  recommenda- 
tion the  legislature  of  1903  restored  the 
former  law  of  no  closed  season  for 
striped  bass  and  restored  the  weight 
limit  to  not  less  than  three  pounds. 

The  propagation  of  shad  has  met  with 
similar  success,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
shad  which  have  been  propagated  in  the 
waters  of  California  have  attained  a  con- 
siderably larger  growth  than  the  shad 
in  the  eastern  waters. 

As  an  antithesis  to  striped  bass  and  as 
an  example  of  destruction  by  lack  of 
prohibitive  laws,  the  decreasing  of  the 
supply  of  sturgeon  may  be  cited.  Stur- 
geon, from  being  so  abundant  in  the 
waters  about  California  as  to  have  little 


or  no  market  value,  by  reason  of  unre- 
stricted capture  and  destruction,  became 
one  of  the  highest  priced  fish,  so  high 
as  to  be  prohibited  to  the  masses.  As 
the  flesh  of  sturgeon  and  the  roe  for 
caviar  are  important  food  products,  the 
legislature  of  1901,  under  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Fish  Commission,  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  at  all  times,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  taking  of  sturgeon. 
When  this  fish  will  have  again  come  into 
abundance  no  doubt  the  restriction  will 
be  modified. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  may  be  found 
finer  shrimps  or  crabs  than  those  found  in 
the  waters  of  California.  Gourmets  from 
all  over  the  world  acquiesce  in  this.  The 
abundance  seemed  unlimited  and  the 
price  was  so  trifling  that  shrimp  and 
crab  were  given  away  as  a  trimming  in 
many  of  the  restaurants.  But  the  in- 
roads of  the  Chinese  and  the  destructive 
market  hunter  soon  had  their  effect  upon 
what  seemed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply, and  legislation  became  necessary. 
Shrimps  have  now  a  closed  season  from 
May  1st  to  August  1st,  and  crabs  from 
September  1st  to  October  1st,  and  at  no 
time  can  a  crab  measuring  less  than  six 
inches  across  the  back,  be  taken. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  the  California  laws 
with  reference  to  fish.  Without  going 
into  further  details  other  than  herein- 
after giving  a  summary  of  the  laws  with 
reference  to  fish  and  game,  brief  consid- 
eration may  be  given  to  California  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  forest  and  field 
game. 

The  commission  has  recommended  and 
the  legislature  has  passed  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  their  recommendations  that  are 
as  stringent  and  as  effective  as  the  most 
advanced  legislation  upon  the  subject. 

The  laws  of  California  are  such  today 
that  all  game  is  protected  and  much  of 
the  game  that  is  protected  is  prohibited 
from  sale  on  the  market.  In  examining 
this  subject,  the  only  criticism  I  have 
found  against  the  game  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia comes  from  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  Di- 
vision of  Biology,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  an  article  by 
Dr.  Palmer — an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject— entitled  ''Protection  of  Game,"  in 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Review  of 
Legislation,  he  writes: 
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"The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  California  permitting  the  state  to  be 
divided  into  fish  and  game  districts  (Stat- 
utes 15101,  p.  9-48),  which  passed  the 
legislature  in  1901,  was  finally  adopted 
at  the  election,  November,  1902.  This  is 
a  distinct  step  backward,  since  it  places 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  districts  and 
opens  the  door  for  all  the  evils  of  local 


habits  and  different  breeding  seasons 
of  the  same  animal  life  inhabiting  its 
respective  districts,  legislation  permit- 
ting districting  of  the  state  is  perhaps 
not  a  step  so  far  backward  for  California. 
Results  will  show. 

The  protecting  state  laws  are  suc- 
cinctly shown  by  the  following  table, 
published  by  the  state  commissioners: 
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legislation.  Laws  in  adjoining  districts 
are  apt  to  conflict  and  become  very  diffi- 
cult to  enforce,  at  least  such  has  been 
the  experience  in  states  where  similar 
provisions  prevail.  The  only  other  states 
which  still  permit  local  or  county  game 
la\\>Hiv  Alabama,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  Michigan,  New  York 
and  Oregon." 

Mr.  Palmer's  argument  has  much 
force  and  carries  weight.  However, 
when  we  consider  the  diverse  conditions 
in  California,  climatic  and  physical,  per- 
hap>  greater  than  any  other  state,  the 
semi-tropical  climate  of  the  valleys,  the 
mountain?*  teui]>cratc  and  in  some  por- 
tions in  the  perpetual  snow  limits,  the 
stateV  vast  area,  and  therefore  the  varied 
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Under  the  laws  of  California  it  is  at 
all  times  unlawful  to  buy,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  barter  or  trade,  at  any  time,  any 
(juail,  pheasant,  grouse,  sage  hen,  ibis, 
plover,  or  any  deer  meat  or  deer  skins; 
also  to  have  in  possession  doe  or  fawn 
skins:  to  take  or  kill  at  any  time  does, 
fawns,  elk  or  antelope;  to  take  or  kill 
pheasants  or  bob-white  quail ;  to  run  deer 
with  dogs  during  the  closed  season;  to 
shoot  half  hour  before  sunrise  or  half 
hour  after  sunset  ;  to  trap  game  of  any 
kincl  without  written  permission  from 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners;  to 
take  or  destroy  nests  or  eggs  of  game 
birds:  to  ship  game  in  concealed  pack- 
ages or  without  the  name  and  address  of 
the  shipper  being  distinctly  marked 
thereon:  to  buv  or  sell  trout  less  than 
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one-half  pound  in  weight;  to  take  at  any 
time  sturgeon  or  female  crabs;  to  take 
abalones  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; to  take  trout  or  black  bass 
except  with  hook  and  line;  to  take  sal- 
mon, shad  or  striped  bass  with  a  net  less 
than  seven  and  a  half  inch  mesh ;  to  fish 
with  boat  and  net  without  a  license ;  to  fish 
for  salmon  with  nets  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day ;  to  at  any  time  use  a  set  net ;  to  take 
fish  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  within 
fifty  feet  of  a  fish  way ;  to  take,  buy  or 
sell  striped  bass  less  than  three  pounds 
in  weight ;  to  at  any  time  shoot  meadow 
larks  or  to  shoot  on  enclosed  land  with- 
out permission  of  the  owner. 

Many  of  these  laws  have  been  contested 
before  the  courts,  and  a  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  decisions  of  California's 
highest  tribunal  may  be  of  interest  here. 

A  most  strenuous  attack  has  been  made 
upon  the  law  of  section  626  K  of  the 
Penal  Code,  which  reads: 

Every  person  who  buys,  sells,  offers,  or 
exposes  for  sale,  barter  or  trade,  any  quail, 
partridge,  pheasant,  grouse,  sage  hen,  ibis 
or  plover,  or  any  deer  meat,  whether  taken 
or  killed  in  the  State  of  California,  or 
shipped  into  the  State  from  any  other  State, 
territory,  or  foreign  country,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.     (In  effect  March  28th, *1 901.) 

This  section  is  the  most  advanced  form 
of  legislation  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  the  protective 
laws,  and  it  is  welcome,  indeed,  that  the 
highest  court  of  California  has  sustained 
the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation. 
The  law  was  upheld  by  the  inferior 
courts  and  finally  was  passed  upon  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
ex  parte  Kenneke,  decided  June  11, 
1902,  and  reported  in  136  Cal.,  page  527. 
In  this  case  it  was  contended  that  the 
section  is  violative  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  of  section  Eleven  of  Article  1,  Con- 
stitution of  California,  in  that  it  is  not 
uniform  in  its  operation ;  that  it  deprives 
persons  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  interferes  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  acquiring,  holding  and  protect- 
ing property.  The  Supreme  Court  dis- 
posed of  this  contention  adversely  to  the 
petitioner.  Justice  McFarland  writing 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  In  part  the 
reasoning  of  the  court  was  as  follows : 

The  law  in  question  does  not  destroy  a 
right  of  property.    This  point  was  correctly 


disposed  of  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
in  American  Express  Co.  vs.  State  (133  111.. 
649).  In  that  case  the  court  dealing  with 
a  statute  similar  to  the  one  herein  involved, 
and  with  this  question  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty says:  ''The  fallacy  of  the  position  con- 
sists in  the  supposition  that  the  person  who 
may  kill  quail  has  an  absolute  property  in 
the  dead  animals.  In  the  Manner  case. 
supra,  it  was  hold,  as  has  been  seen,  that 
no  one  has  a  property  in  animals  and  fowls 
denominated  game. — the  ownership  was  in 
the  people  of  the  State.  This  being  so,  it 
necessarily  followed  that  the  legislature  had 
the  right  to  permit  persons  to  kill  or  take 
game  upon  Mich  terms  and  conditions  as  its 
wisdom  might  dictate  and  that  the  person 
killing  game  might  have  such  property  in- 
terest in  it  and  such  only,  as  the  legislature 
might  confer.  The  legislature  has  never  con- 
ferred an  absolute  property  in  quail  upon 
the  person  who  might  kill  the  same.  The 
killing  of  quail  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  was  permitted,  not  for  sale — 
not  to  go  upon  the  market  as  an  article  of 
commerce — but  for  the  mere  use  of  the  person 
who  killed  the  birds.  The  person  killing 
quail  under  this  statute  has  but  a  qualified 
property  in  the  birds  after  they  are  killed. 
He  may  consume  them.  If  a  trespasser 
should  take  them  from  him  he  might  main- 
tain an  appropriate  action  to  regain  the 
possession,  but  the  law  which  authorized  him 
to  kill  the  quail  has  withheld  the  right 
to  sell,  or  the  right  to  ship  for  the  purpose 
of  sale,  and  when  such  person  undertakes 
to  ship  for  sale,  he  has  undertaken  to  assert 
a  right  not  conferred  by  law.  The  act, 
therefore,  does  not  destroy  a  right  of  prop- 
erty because  no  such  right  exists."  There 
is  no  arbitrary  discrimination  in  the  law 
which  would  make  it  obnoxious  to  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  or  to  any  provision  to 
our  State  Constitution;  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination in  it  whatever.  Under  the  law,  all 
persons  have  the  same  right  to  kill  quail 
within  certain  limitations;  and  it  provides 
that  "every  person  who  buys,  sells,  etc.,  any 
quail  shall  be  guilty  and  does  not  give  to 
any  person  the  right  to  so  buy  or  sell."  (See 
also  Greer  vs.  Connecticut,  161  U.  S.,  .519.) 

There  was  a  strong  dissenting  opinion 
written  in  this  case  by  Justice  Van  Dyke, 
concurred  in  by  one  other  justice,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  Justice  McFarland 
was  concurred  in  by  three  of  the  justices 
and  the  chief  justice. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has, 
in  the  case  of  ex  parte  Maier  (103  Cal., 
p.  47<>),  upheld  the  provisions  of  section 
02G,  Penal  Code,  with  reference1  to  the 
prohibition  of  selling  the  meat  of  the 
prohibited  game,  although  the  same  was 
killed  in  another  state  and  imported  into 
this  6tate.  Justice  Van  Fleet  wrote 
a    most   exhaustive    opinion    upon    the 
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subject,  reviewing  the  decisions  of  many 
forign  jurisdictions,  and  in  part  said: 

The  wild  game  within  the  State  belongs 
to  the  people  in  their  sovereign  collective 
capacity;  it  is  not  the  subject  of  private 
ownership  except  in  so  far  as  the  people  may 
elect  to  make  it  so,  and  they  may.  if  they 
see  fit,  absolutely  prohibit  the  taking  of  it 
or  any  traffic  or  commerce  in  it,  if  deemed 
necessary  for  its  protection  or  preservation 
for  the  public  good.  To  this  extent  it  is 
conceded  that  the  State  may  go.  but  it  is 
contended  that  to  go  further  and  prohibit 
the  sale  of  game  lawfully  killed  elsewhere 
and  brought  here  as  private  property  is  in 
effect  to  destroy  private  property  and  that 
this  is  going  beyond  the  proper  exertion  of 
the  police  power.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
power  to  regulate  is  not  the  power  to  destroy 
in  its  absolute  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  right  to  regulate  frequently  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  carries  with  it 
the  right  to  so  control  and  limit  the  use 
or  enjoyment  of  private  property  as  to 
amount  to  its  destruction. 

In  the  case  of  Phelps  vs.  Racey  (60  N.  Y., 
10;  19  Am.  Rep.,  140),  the  same  objection 
was  raised,  and  it  is  there  said:  "The  ob- 
jection of  a  want  of  power  in  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  act  is  not  tenable.  It  is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  State  Constitution  within 
the  case  of  Wynehamer  vs.  People  ( 13  N.  Y., 
378).  That  case  involved  the  validity  of  the 
prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  determined  that 
such  law,  so  far  as  it  applied  to,  and  sub- 
stantially destroyed  property  in,  liquors 
owned  or  possessed  at  the  time  the  act  took 
effect,  was  in  violation  of  the  provision  of 
the  State  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
but  impliedly,  if  not  necessarily,  it  affirmed 
the  power  if  the  law  had  only  applied  to 
liquors  subsequently  manufactured  and  ac- 
quired. Here  the  property  was  acquired  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  the  act  and  with 
the  presumed  knowledge  of  its  provisions 
and  conditions.  The  legislature  may  pass 
many  laws  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to 
impair  or  even  destroy  the  right  of  prop- 
erty. Private  interest  must  yield  to  the 
public  advantage.  All  legislative  powers,  not 
restrained  by  express  or  implied  provisions 
i if  the  Constitution  may  be  exercised.  The 
protection  and  preservation  of  game  has 
Im'cii  ^retired  by  law  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  may  1m*  justified  on  many  grounds,  one 
of  which  i-  for  purposes  of  food.  The  meas- 
ure^ ImM  adapted  to  this  end  are  for  the 
h-L'Mature  to  determine,  and  courts  cannot 
review   it'-  discretion. 

And  these  principles  have  lieen  repeatedly 
upheld.  In  some  instances  their  enforcement 
may  be  hardship,  but  we  sec  no  such  result 
here.  The  statute  does  not  prevent  a  party 
from  importing  all  the  venison  he  wants  for 
hi-  own  iim*  or  consumption  if  lie  desires  to 
do  so.  It  simply  says  that  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  these 
wild  animals,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing 


their  destruction,  the  meat  shall  not  at  a 
lawful  article  of  sale.  There  can  be  no  eerioat 
injury  to  anyone  under  such  a  regulation 
If  any  person  imports  the  meat  of  the  da* 
into  the  State,  he  does  it  with  his  eyn 
open  and  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  lor 
which  the  law  permits  it,  just  as  the  peti- 
tioner did  here.  Under  such  circumatanea 
he  cannot  complain  if  he  is  prevented  froa 
making  a  use  of  the  article  which  the  legis- 
lature has  declared  to  be  detrimental  to  tat 
well-being  of  the  State. 

It  was  further  contended  that  this  seetiea 
violated  the  Constitutional  provision  of  non- 
interference with  the  inter-state  comment. 
The  court  in  this  regard  said :  Tested 
by  these  principles  we  cannot  see  whereia 
the  statute,  applying  its  provisions  to  tat 
case  made  in  the  complaint,  is  open  to  tat 
objection  that  it  attempts  to,  or  does  regulate 
inter-state  commerce.  Petitioner  imported  tat 
meat  into  the  State,  broke  the  original  pack- 
age, and  put  the  commodity  upon  the  market. 
It  thereupon  became  property  strictly  subject 
to  the  State  regulation  and  control,  and  milt 
within  the  denunciation  of  the  statute. 
Whether  petitioner  could  have  sold  the  meat 
as  an  entire  carcass  is  a  question  which 
does  not  confront  us,  and  which  it  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  determine.99 

In  the  case  of  ex  parte  Knapp  (127 
Cal.,  101),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  decided  that  a  county  ordinance 
forbidding  the  shipment  or  transporta- 
tion of  game  from  the  county  in  which 
it  has  been  lawfully  killed  is  an  unrea- 
sonable and  oppressive  restriction  of 
trade,  violative  of  the  rights  of  private 
property,  and  further,  that  an  ordinance 
intended  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
sportsmen  and  against  all  other  persons 
in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  game  law- 
fully killed  is  not  a  proper  exercise  of 
police  power.  This  decision,  must  be 
noted,  was  with  reference  to  a  county  or- 
dinance and  not  as  to  a  general  state 
law. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  protection 
here  outlined,  the  commission  maintains 
and  operates,  under  the  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia, numerous  fish  hatcheries,  the 
principal  being  at  Sisson.  What  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  hatcheries  is  best 
shown  by  a  brief  quotation  from  the  last 
report  of  the  commission,  as  follows: 

Our  State  already  ranks  high  in  the  matter 
of  fish  propagation.  We  desire  to  maintain 
that  standing.  Our  work  furnishes  »  ffhssp 
food  supply  to  thousands.  Tin*  poor  peopli 
of  our  State  arc  more  largely  benefited  than 
any  other  class.  In  San  Frann**,,  OttT  met 
kets  are  selling  food  fish  every  day  in 
year,  at  retail,  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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than  they  are  selling  in  the  New  York 
markets  at  wholesale. 

In  the  face  of  increased  demand,  our  sal- 
mon supply  is  steadily  increasing,  since 
artificial  propagation  began.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  "close  season,"  September 
10th,  there  was  the  largest  run  of  salmon 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers 
known  in  ten  years. 

This  Commission  planted  four  hundred 
striped  bass  (fingerlings)  near  Benicia,  in 
the  straits  of  Carquinez,  some  eighteen  years 
ago.  We  are  now  marketing,  of  this  delicious 
food  fish,  about  two  million  pounds  per  an- 
num in  San  Francisco.  We  have  brought 
about  the  same  conditions  in  the  planting 
of  shad.  We  are  planting  millions  of  trout 
fry  annually,  which  afford  not  only  food,  but 
also  healthful  sport  for  thousands  of  our 
people.  We  are  devoting  more  attention  to 
the  propagation  of  Eastern  Brook  trout 
(fontinalia) ,  a  most  desirable  food  and  game 
fish,  one  that  will  flourish  in  the  smaller 
streams,  especially  in  the  meadows  of  our 
high  plateaus,  where  no  other  trout  will 
remain.  We  are  maintaining  and  increasing 
the  supply  of  rainbow  trout  in  the  head- 
waters of  the  Sacramento  and  in  the  McCloud 
and  Truckee  rivers,  three  of  the  famous 
trout  streams  of  the  world,  that  bring  to 
their  attractive  banks  anglers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union. 


The  planting  of  black  bass  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves,  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  This  valuable  fish  should  be 
more  widely  distributed  through  the  barren 
lakes  and  reservoirs  of  the  State  at  the 
lower  elevations,  where  trout  will  not  flour- 
ish, so  that  a  desirable  and  convenient  food 
supply  would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
many  more  of  our  people. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  Cali- 
fornia the  legislature  and  judicial  de- 
cision have  carefully  cared  for  the  game 
and  fish  of  the  state.  The  forests  should 
likewise  belong  to  all  the  people  and  all 
the  people  should  be  interested  in  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  the  preservation  of 
forests,  and  especially  of  the  majestic 
trees  of  California.  Upon  the  woods 
much  depends  for  the  beauty,  the  health, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. May  the  energy  and  unstinted  at- 
tention of  legislature  and  courts  be  given 
to  the  forestry  of  the  state  ere  it  is  too 
late;  for  the  game  and  fish  may  be  re- 
newed and  supplied  again  after  destruc- 
tion within  a  few  years,  but  it  takes  cen- 
turies to  restore  trees. 


Are  You  Thinkin  Still  of  Me  ? 

By  E.  V.  Barton 

Way  off  there  in  the  sunset 
Where  the  glory  is  on  the  sea, 
And  "the  gate"  is  a  shimmer  o'  bright- 
ness, 
Are  you  thinkin*  still  o'  me  ? 

Where  the  hills  are  all  gold  an'  shinin' 
An*  the  sun's  what  it  ought  to  be, 
Where  the  breeze  is  keen  from  the  ocean, 
Are  you  thinkin'  still  o'  me  ? 

Then  '.     ?p  on  thinkin/  Honey. 
I'll  be        v  if  you'll  just  wait, 
f  o'  the  livin' 


.*--*. 


,..** 


Here  starts  the  trail — 

This  redwood  tree — 
Walk  down  the  coo] 

Dim  depths  with  me; 
No  need  of  guide, 

We  much  prefer 
A  butterfly 

For  courier? 
And  if  the  path 

Should  prove  obscure 
We  have  the  brook 

For  troubadour 
To  lead  and  lure 

With  singing  sweet 
Hack  to  the  trail 

Our  straying  feet. 
Is  tlint  the  wind 
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Among  the  trees, 
Or  sounding  of 

Pacific  seas? 
Again,  again, 

Ah,  'tis  the  sea. 
And  troubadour. 

It  calls  to  thee  I 
Down,  down  we  stray, 

The  woods  grow  dense, 
The  air  is  rife 

With  frankincense, 
The  odor  sweet 

Of  fir  and  pine, 
For  weary  hearts 

The  anodyne! 
Here's  eglantine, 

And  through  the  grass 
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I  think  I  saw 

An  elfin  paw — 
A  shadow?    No, 

I  saw  her  wings — 
Hark !    Is  it  she 

Who  softly  sings 
Far  up  the  hill 

Where  purple  haze 
Hints  at  the  home 

Of  sprites  and  fays? 
An  upland  slope, 

Then  down  again 
Where  lilies  light 

A  dusky  glen; 
Now  straightway  out 

Into  the  sun, 
Then  into  shade 

Where,  one  by  one, 
Day-dreams  entwine 

A  filmy  veil 
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That  dims  the  wood 
And  blurs  the  trail — 


Far  up  the  hill 

Is  that  a  star 
That  beckons  us 

Afar,  afar? 
Come!    Back  along 

The  trail  where  now 
The  moon  peers  through 

Still  branch  and  bough; 
Up,  up  we  climb 

Unto  the  crest 
That  cradles  home 

And  sleep  and  rest; 
Draw,  troubadour, 

Dreams  from  the  sky, 
Trail  Beautiful 

Good  night,  good  bye ! 


Plays  and  the  Players 


Studio  Grano,  Cincinnati,   Phof 


STETIIEN    WRIGHT   AS    SIM0MDB8,   JULIA    HERXE    AS    ESTHER,    ROBE    ANTHOX    AS    AMRAH    AND    WIX#I 
PAYNE  AS   BEN    HUR   IN   "BEN   HUB"  AT  THE  GRAND   OPERA   HOUSE,    SAN   FRANCISCO 


"Ben  Hur"  will  be  seen  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  November.  The  production 
will  be  identical  to  the  one  seen  in  London 
and  New  York,  and  to  stage  it  will  neces- 
sitate the  appearance  of  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  people.  The  great  chariot  race, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  will  be  shown. 
San  Francisco  is  to  be  the  only  city  in 
California  to  have  the  production. 


So  successful  was  the  performance  of 
"Twelfth  Night"  in  the  Elizabethan  manner  in 
the  new  Greek  Theater  of  the  University  of 
California  on  September  26th  that  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  with  Mr. 
Ben  Greet  to  produce  Hamlet  there  on  Shak- 
spere's  birthday,  April  23d,  1904.  The  first 
folio  version  will  be  presented  in  its 
entiretv. 


The  November  attractions  at  the  California 
Theater,  San  Francisco,  open  with  the  Hav- 
erly  Minstrels,  headed  by  end  man  Billy  Van, 
whom  Ash  ton  Stevens  terms  **the  assassin 
of  sorrow."  Then  comes  Herrmann  to  mystify 
with  many  new  feats  of  legerdemain.  The 
third  November  attraction  will  be  the  original 
Rose  Melville  in  "Sis  Hopkins."  This  will 
be  Miss  Melville's  first  visit  to  the  coast.  For 
many  years  she  has  been  a  favorite  through- 
out the  east.  The  California's  Thanksgiving 
attraetion  will  be  Arthur  Alston's  comedy 
drama  success.  "At  the  Old  Cross  Roads." 


The  San  Francisco  Alcazar  is  making 
steady  and  gratifying  progress  along  the 
line  of  artistic  advancement.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  six  months,  notably  the 
"Uioconda"  production,  have  awakened  much 
admirative  comment.  The  advent  of  the 
new  stock  company  promises  to  afford  much 


enjoyment  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
season.  Among  the  new  players  engaged  re- 
cently in  New  York,  by  E.  D.  Price,  general 
manager  of  Belasco  and  Mayer's  playhouses^ 
is  Miss  Adele  Block,  who  has  become  installed 
as  leading  lady  of  the  Alcazar  stock  company. 
Miss  Block  is  an  accomplished  instrumen- 
talist, as  well  as  an  experienced  actress,  hav- 
ing graduated  from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  symphony  concerts, 
with  which  San  Francisco  music  lovers  have 
been  favored  this  season  through 
SCHEEL'S  the  enterprise  of  the  San  Fran- 
SYMPHONY  cisco  Symphony  Society,  was 
CONCERTS  given  October  6th  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  The  concert 
commenced  with  the  Leonora  overture, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  several 
overtures  that  Beethoven  wrote  for  his 
Fidelio.  The  overture  which  is  symphonic  in 
character  was  given  with  befitting  seriousness 
of  style  and  fine  general  effect,  the  striking 
presto  of  the  strings  that  precedes  the  final 
tutti  being  given  with  a  rush  that  was 
thrilling.  The  second  number  on  the  program 
was  the  C- Major  Symphony  of  Schubert  This 
great  work  is  particularly  striking  by  reason 
of  its  wealth  of  orchestral  color,  in  which 
respect  it  is  perhaps  unequaled  bv  any  other 
symphony  produced  by  Schubert  s  great  co- 
temporaries — a  fact  which  could  be  somewhat 
judged  in  the  present  series  of  concerts,  hy 
comparison  with  the  symphonies  of  Beeth- 
oven. Mozart.  Haydn  and  Schumann,  which 
preceded  it. 

The  work  of  the  orchestra  throughout  was 
excellent,  the  andante  movement  being* 
perhaps,  the  mo^t  effective,  with  its  constantly 
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recurring  oboe  theme,  which  after  oft-repeated 
development,  reappeared  persistently  in  its 
original  form.  The  second  part  of  the  con- 
cert opened  with  the  Montezuma  suite  by 
the  distinguished  local  composer,  H.  J. 
Stewart,  a  highly  meritorious  and  most 
effective  composition,  which  was  enthusias- 
tically received  by  the  audience.  This  suite 
forms  part  of  the  incidental  music  composed 
for  Louis  A.  Robertson's  drama  "Monte- 
zuma," recently  produced  by  the  Bohemian  Club 
at  the  midsummer  jinks*  in  their  redwood 
grove  on  the  Russian  river.  The  suite  consists 
of  four  movements — first  the  prelude,  "Dark- 
ness and  Dawn,"  a  most  effective  piece  of 
descriptive  writing,  but  which  to  get  its 
full  value  and  importance  should  be  heard 
with  the  powerful  dramatic  chorus  that 
accompanies  it,  and  which  makes  the  com- 
plete number  a  wonderfully  effective  musical 
description  of  the  transition  from  midnight 
darkness  to  the  blazing  glory  of  the  risen 
sun.  The  second  movement,  intermezzo,  closes 
with  a  glorious  climax.  The  "Valse  Lento," 
or  ballet  music  came  next,  and  has  a  striking 
subject  effectively  worked  out.  and  beautifully 
played.  The  suite  closes  with  a  stately  pro- 
cessional march  which  has  a  strong  principal 
theme,  and  a  second  theme  of  still  greater 
power  and  originality,  the  whole  heavily 
scored  and  of  great  strength  and  impressive- 
ness.  The  concert  closed  with  the  Liszt 
Rhapsody  No.  2,  which  was 
characteristically  conducted  by 
Scheel  with  electrifying  effect. 
The  success*  of  this  series  of  con- 
certs from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  was  assured  when  it  was 
arranged  that  Fritz  Scheel  would 
come  from  Philadelphia  to  direct 
them,  and  the  results  have  more 
than  justified  the  expectations. 
Scheel  returned  to  us  with  a 
steadier  pose,  and  an  added  dig- 
nity of  manner,  which  have  given 
additional  authority  and  impres- 
siveness  to  his  interpretations. 
His  wonderful  control  of  the 
players  was  always  in  evidence, 
and  the  results  accomplished 
were  well-nigh  marvelous,  consid- 
ering that  the  personnel  of  the 
orchestra  had  its  limitations  and 
that  but  few  rehearsals  were 
possible.  If  Scheel  can  accom- 
plish such  results  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, what  must  he  be 
capable  of  doing  with  an  orches- 
tra in  which  each  man  is  an 
artist  and  rehearsals  are  unlim- 
ited   in   number. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  bring  out  his  own  permanent 
orchestra  from  Philadelphia,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  sincerely,  that 
some  plan  may  be  devised  that 
will  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. Although  the  attendance 
at  these  concerts  was  fully  equal 
to  and  perhaps  larger  than  in 
former   years   the   season   closed 


with  a  considerable  deficit,  owing  largely 
to  the  greatly  increased  rates  of  the 
orchestral  union.  This  deficit  I  am  informed 
has  been  paid  by  that  cultured  and  broad- 
minded  woman,  who  in  addition  to  her 
munificence  in  many  other  directions,  has 
done  so  much  for  art  in  California — Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst.  All  music  lovers  should 
join  the  Symphony  Society,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  do  so  in  such  large 
numbers  that  their  annual  dues  will  consti- 
tute a  reserve  fund  that  can  be  drawn  on  in 
the  event  of  a  deficit  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  a  large  city  for 
people  of  culture  and  refinement  is  the 
opportunities  for  hearing  symphony  concerts, 
and  it  might  be  properly  suggested  to  those 
who  are  promoting  the  interests  of  newly- 
awakened  (ireater  San  Francisco,  that  the 
art  interests  of  the  city  are.  in  a  business 
sense,  as  important  as  streets  and  sewers, 
and  that  it  pays  to  make  a  large  city  as 
alluring  as  possible  in  all  its  art  attractions 
— one  of  which  is  a  series  of  symphony 
concerts  by  a  first-class  permanent  orchestra, 
led  by  a  master,  such  as  Fritz  Scheel. 

James  H.  Graham. 


California  music  lovers  will  be  glad  to  have 
not  only  Adelina  Patti  during  the  coming 
season,  but  a  series  of  concerts  will  be  given 
bv  Xordica  and  others  at  the  Alhambra. 


FRITZ  8CHBEL 


With  the  Camera 


"Mother  and  Child,"  by  Adelaide  Hanscom, 
and  "Santa  Barbara  Mission,"  by  Oscar 
Maurer,  reproductions  of  which  are  shown 
on  these  pages,  probably  attracted  as  much 
favorable  attention  at  the  recent  San  Fran- 


Special  railroad  rates  were  granted  by 
all  the  Pacific  coast  roads  for  the  Convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Califor- 
nia, held  in  San  Francisco,  October  29th,  30th. 
and  31st.  The  program,  both  from  an  edu- 
cational and  social  standpoint. 
is  well  filled  with  interesting 
things. 
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cisco  Photographic  Salon,  as  any  of  the 
much  talked  of  photo-secession  work.  Both 
of  these  photographers  an*  (.'aliforiiiaii*. 
Mr.  Maurer  is  at  present  in  Switzerland  in 
search   of  material. 


Photographers  who  may 
wish  to  submit  views  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  California 
pictures  to  the  selection  com- 
mittee of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exhibition  at  St.  Louis 
next  year,  can  secure  instruc- 
tions as  to  all  the  details 
connected  with  the  entering 
of  the  photographs,  together 
with  the  necessary  applica- 
tion blanks  and  shipping  tags, 
by  writing  to  E.  B.  Willis, 
Secretary  California  State 
Commission,  Ferry  building, 
San  Francisco.  This  photo- 
graphic exhibit  will  be  open 
to  all  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers,  and  as 
the  pictures  must  pass  both 
the  selection  and.  rating  com- 
mittee, the  standard  set  will 
undoubtedly  he  exceedingly 
high.  Pictures  must  reach 
St.  Louis  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1904. 

A  cable  despatch  states 
that  the  Czar  has  ordered 
that  every  criminal  sent  to 
Sakhalin  shall  be  photograph- 
ed at  the  time  of  arrest,  upon 
his  arrival  on  the  island,  and 
every  three  months  afterward 
until  he  returns  home.  It 
seems  that  Csar  Nicholas 
wants  to  know  whether  his 
orders  against  shaving  half 
of  the  head  and  against  the 
application  of  the  knout  are 
being  carried  out. 

The  November  number  of 
Camera  Craft,  San  Francis- 
co, is  a  special  number  with 
over  fifty  illustrations.  Dr. 
Arnold  (ienthe.  Chairman  of 
the  Jury  of  Selection  of  San 
Francisco's  Third  Photo- 
graphic Salon,  contributes  a 
careful  criticism  of  the  ex* 
hihition.  Will  Sparks  writes 
about  the  Newspaper  Artists'  Exhibition. 
Tliis  number  also  contains  a  complete  report 
of  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers9 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  re- 
producc:*  many  of  the  leading  pictures. 


"MOTHER  AND  CHILD" 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  8TI-DY 
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Books  and  Writers 

What  the  Makers  of  Literature  are  Doing  and  Intend  to  Do 


Mary  Austin,  whose  stories  of  the  waste 
lands  of  California  have  given  her  place 
among  the  promising  Western  authors,  is 
writing  a  novel.  And  this  will  he  delightful 
news  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  her 
work.  In  her  sketches  she  has  painted  the 
desert  with  wonderful  vividness,  and  her 
novel  is  to  be  of  the  desert.  Miss  Austin 
lives  in  Inyo  county.  California,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  and  has  lived  there  most 
of  her  life.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  she  began  to  write,  and  it  was 
because  she  sutTered  from  insomnia  that  she 
began.  She  wrote  to  forget  the  loneliness 
about  her,  and  she  wrote  of  the  desert  because 
she  knew  little  else  to  write  about.  Her 
first  sketch  was  accepted  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  to  which  she  is  now  a  regular 
contributor.  In  its  California  number,  issued 
in  July,  "The  Last  Antelope."  by  Mary 
Austin,   was  a   feature. 


"False  to  the  poet's  purpose  high,  in  vain 
Craves  he  admittance  to  their  golden  fane, — 
Juggler  and  jongleur,  whose  vulgarian  muse 
Roars  from  her  narrow  heart  her  rank  abuse! 
Who  never  Beauty  knew  and  never  Wit, 
Who     beats     the     drums     for     Truth — while 

beating   it. 
Renown  shall   with  a  sponge  erase  his  name 
Where  on   her  walls  he  chalked  it — to   their 

shame." 


Arthur  Morrison's  "The  Red  Triangle," 
which  is  a  continuance  of  "The  Adventures  of 
Martin  Hewitt."  is  a  clever  imitation  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes'  stories.  It  will  be  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  have  read  Mr. 
Morrison's  first  works.  "A  Child  of  the 
Jago,"  and  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets."  They 
were  literature,  while  "The  Red  Triangle" 
is  merely  a  book. 


Herman  Schefi'auer's  book  of  verse," Of  Both 
Worlds"  is  getting  the  usual  run  of  notices, 
good  and  bad,  from  various  critics.  There 
are  many  strong  and  musical  lines  in  Schef- 
fa tier's  poems  and  more  of  the  world  than 
this  sunset  land  is  bound  to  heed  and  hear 
him.  He  tosses  this  bunch  of  brambles  to 
Rudy  aid    Kipling: 


The  merit  of  George  Moore's  "Untilled 
Fields"  lies  not  in  its  style,  which  is  often 
execrable,  nor  in  the  plot,  which  seldom 
appears,  but  rather  in  the  author's  ability 
to  make  the  reader  see  and  feel  what  he 
has  seen  and  felt.  There  is  a  rugged,  grim 
force  about  these  tales  of  Irish  peasant  life. 
They  are  morbid,   but  extremely  interesting. 


It  would  seem  that  Harry  Goelet  Me- 
Vickar  and  Percy  Collins,  joint  authors  of 
"A  Parish  for  Two,"  must  have  exhausted 
all  their  epigrams  in  this  story,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  letters  between  two 
friends,  a  minister  and  a  devotee  of  the 
llesh-pots.  It  is  seldom  that  one  picks  up 
a  story  so  brilliant  as  this  and  full,  too, 
of    solid    merit. 


Nothing  else  to  do  and  an  acquaintance 
with  stock  plots  is  all  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  such  a  novel 
as  "The  Middle  Course,"  by  Mrs.  Poultney 
Bigelow.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  neglectful 
husband  and  the  sympathetic  outsider,  and 
has  not  enough  originality  to  compensate 
for    its    paucity    of    ideas. 


HERMAN   SCHEFFAUER 


Robert  Neilson  Stephens  must  have 
strained  his  imagination  in  writing  "The 
Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport."  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  weird  adventures  of  some 
New  York  newspaper  people.  The  plot  is  so 
palpably  impossible,  though,  as  to  plainly 
show  that  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  expect 
to  be  believed — merely  wishes  to  be  enter- 
taining, and  in  this  he  is  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. 


BOOKS    AND    WBITEBS 
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There  is  more  promise  than  real  merit 
in  Arthur  Stringer's  "Silver  Poppy,"  in 
which  he  details  a  chapter  of  literary  life 
in  New  York.  Good  and  bad,  both  as  re- 
gards construction  and  analysis,  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  The  good  predominates,  but 
the  ending  is  heavy  with  gloom. 


"Earth's  Enigmas,"  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  is  entertaining  and  instructive,  and 
shows  a  sympathy  with  animals  and  nature. 
There  are  "human"  stories  in  it  too — some 
of  them  exquisite,  some  so  lacking  in  good 
qualities  as  to  make  one  feel  that  Mr. 
Roberts  has  more  ability  than  discrimination. 


"B'gosh"  is  the  trade-mark  of  "The  Red 
Keggers,"  by  Eugene  Thwing,  a  tale  of 
back-woods  life  a  generation  or  so  back.  It 
is  a  long-winded  and  uninteresting  story  of 
district  schools,  spelling  bees,  bear  fights, 
and  other  frontier  adventures  related  in  a 
conscientious   but   dull   manner. 


You  will  not  find  any  departure  from 
his  regular  style  in  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
posthumous  novel,  "The  Captain's  Toil- 
Gate."  It  is  distinctly  Stocktonian,  and  is 
a  fairly  entertaining  love  story,  located  in 
the   south. 


Behind  every  California  name  of  Spanish 
origin  there  lies  a  story.  Every  mountain, 
moor  and  fenland  has  its  legend  and  tradi- 
tion. William  Russell  Morehouse  tells  one 
of  these  legends  of  Southern  California  in 
a  volume  called  "Mystica  Algooat."  On 
winter  nights,  these  are  the  stories  that  are 
told  around  the  chimney  fire  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  romantic  race  of  people  who 
first  settled  California.  They  have  the  fancy 
and  imagination  to  listen  with  interest  to 
tales  of  the  supernatural.  The  style  of 
"Mystica  Algooat"  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward, and  the  diction  admirably  adapted 
to  the  text. 


"My  Favorite  Book-shelf,"  by  Charles  Josselyn 
,ul  Elder  &  Co.,  8an  Francisco;        —  -»—*- 
by  Gordon  Ross;    price,   $2.00. 


aul 'Elder  &  Co.,  8an  Francisco;    cover  design 
Gordon  Ross;    price,   $2.00. 
*The  Red  JTriangle,"  by  Arthur^  Morrison  ;    L. 

Lippin- 


C.   Page  &  Co.,  Boston;    price.   $1.50. 

"Untitled   Fields,"  by  George  Moore 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia;    price,  $1.50. 

"A  Parish  for  Two,  by  Harry  Goelet  Mc- 
Vickar  and  Percy  Collins ;  The  Lothrop  Co., 
Boston;    price,  $1.50. 

'The  Middle  Course."  by  Mrs.  Poultney  Blge- 
low ;  Smart  Set  Publishing  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50. 

•The  Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport."  by  Robert 
Nellson  Stephens ;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
price.   $1.50. 

"Silver  Poppy,"  by  Arthur  Stringer ;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co..  New  York. 

"Earth's  Enigmas,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts; 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston;    price.  $1.50. 

'The  Red  Keggers."  by  Eugene  Thwing;  The 
Book  Lover  Press.  New  York;    price,  $1.50. 

•The  Captain's  Toll-gate."  by  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton;   The  Appleton  Co..  New  York. 

"Mystica  Algooat."  by  William  Russell  More- 
house; Editor  Publishing  Company,  Franklin, 
Ohio. 


"My  Favorite  Bookshelf"  is  the  latest 
work  of  Charles  Josselyn,  author  of  "The 
True  Napoleon."  The  volume  is  an  anthology 
containing  prose  selections  from  famous 
writers,  principally  English  and  French.  In 
a  modest  preface  Mr.  Josselyn  makes  no 
claim  to  a  condensation  of  the  world's  best 
literature,  but  offers  excerpts  from  his  fav- 
orite authors  as  a  convenient  method  for  the 
busy  people  of  today  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  many  of  the  great  minds  to  which  their 
attention  might  not  be  directed  otherwise. 


Jerome  A.  Hart  is  busy  revising,  rewrit- 
ing, and  adding  new  matter  to  the  Spanish 
letters  he  contributed  this  spring  to  the 
Argonaut.  They  will  be  issued  under  the 
title,  "Two  Argonauts,"  and  will  prove  a 
fitting  companion  to  his  other  collection  of 
travel  sketches,  published  in  book  form  in 
1890.  The  new  volume  will  have  a  striking 
colored  cover  design,  suggestive  of  Spain, 
and  will  contain  sixteen  illustrations.  A  few 
of  the  chapter  headings  are  "Across  the 
Pyrenees,"  'The  City  of  Seville,"  "The  Gate- 
way of  the  Sun,,r  "The  Madrid  Press." 
"Granada  and  the  Alhambra,"  and  "Into 
Andalusia." 


During  the  past  year  Sunset  has  added 
more  than  11,000  names  to  its  subscription 
list.  Among  its  most  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful canvassers  is  Miss  Belle  McDonald, 
whose  portrait  appears  elsewhere.  Her  record 
to  date  is   1,032  subscriptions. 


MISS   BELLI    M 'DONALD 

7/ tuition.  Photo 
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The  November  Everybody's  Magaaine  is 
here  with  the  sUtement— -disfiguring  the 
otherwise  handsome  cover — that  it  has  gained 
a  hundred  thousand  in  circulation  in  the 
past  four  months.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  publication  has  made  a  big  stride  since 
its  new  owners  took  hold  of  it.  It  is  bright 
and  clever  and  has  a  popular  twist.  Its 
main  fault  just  at  present  is  that  it  has 
not  taken  upon  itself  any  definite  character 
— but  that  may  come  when  the  editors  settle 
down  to  their  pace.  Everybody's  has  some- 
thing of  a  Californian  twist.  J.  O'Hara 
Cosgrave,  the  editor,  was  for  ten  years  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  old  San  Francisco 
Ware,  which  did  so  much  to  develop  the 
Californian  writers  of  this  generation.  Juliet 
Wilbor  Tompkins,  also  a  Californian,  and, 
as  all  magazine  writers  know,  a  clever 
writer  of  short  stories,  is  his  assistant.  She 
is  the  "Marian  West"  of  some  of  Everybody's 
special  descriptive  articles.  Finally,  this 
summer's  serial  was  "The  Reign  of  Queen 
Isyl,"  by  Gelett  Burgess  and  Will  Irwin. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Mary  Edith  Gris- 
wold  of  San  Jose.  It  finishes*  its  serial  run 
in  this  month's  issue,  and  is  announced  for 
book  publication  by  the  McClures.  This  is 
a  light  and  merry  Californian  tale,  set  in  San 
Jose,  and  revolving  about  a  flower  festival — 
that  picturesque  feature  of  Californian  life 
which  has  been  watching  and  waiting  for 
some  one  to  discover  it  to  letters. 


Another  California  girl  who  may  be  counted 
among  those  who  have  arrived  in  the  world 
of  art  is  Miss  Gertrude  F.  Boyle  of  San 
Francisco.  She  has  studied  under  Douglas 
Tilden    of    Hopkins    Art    Institute,    and    her 


work  in  modeling  has  been  exhibited  in  tat 
Bohemian  and  Century  clube,  where  it  fen 
called  forth  very  flattering  comment.  Be? 
bust  of  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte 
has,  perhaps,  attracted  more  attention  thai 
anything  she  has  yet  done.  Mies  Boyle  mod- 
eled President  Roosevelt's  face  on  the  great 
bronze  bell  which  was  rung  for  the  first  thae 
to  announce  the  entrance  of  the  Presides! 
into  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  largest  bell 
ever  cast  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  or- 
dered by  the  government  for  the  light-house 
station  in  Oakland  harbor  and  was  cast  by 
Louis  de  Rome.  Above  the  bas  relief  are  the 
words,  "Roosevelt,  May  12,   1903/* 


Mrs.  Frank  Sleeth,  one-time  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Sketch  Club,  has  been  most 
successful  in  New  York  with  her  portrait 
work.  She  is  now  filling  the  important  chair 
as  head  of  the  art  department  in  the  National 
Cathedral  School,  Mount  St.  Albans.  George- 
town, Washington,  D.  C.  One  of  President 
Roosevelt's  daughters  is  in  her   classes. 


George  Gibbs.  whose  recent  novel,  "The  Love 
of  Monsieur,"  has  given  him  a  place  among 
the  best  of  present-day  writers,  is  planning 
to  write  a  book  with  a  Western  setting.  He 
will  spend  a  part  of  the  winter  in  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  California  in  order  to  absorb 
local  color.  Before  Gibbs'  first  novel,  "In 
Search  of  Mademoiselle,"  appeared  he  had 
won  considerable  note  as  an  illustrator.  He 
will  make  the  illustrations  for  his  coming 
book.  Gibbs  is  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Linton  Price 
of  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  native  of  Louis- 
iana, but  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
Philadelphia. 


Ihe  t^ourse  or  fcjnpire 

Devoted  to  Facts  of  Material  Progress  in  the  West 

Westicard  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's    noblest    offspring   is   the   last. 

— Bishop   Berkeley's  Prophecy. 


Increased  Investments  in  Homes 

From  June  1,  1901,  to  May  31st,  1902,  in- 
clusive, the  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  California  reported  the  issuance  of  loans 
to  the  amount  of  $15,236,545.05.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  a  record.  But  the  report  of 
May  31st.  1903,  showed  a  total  of  $17,264.- 
448*98  for  loans,  an  increase  of  $2,027,903.93. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  It  may  be 
that  the  vast  army  of  Philippine  soldiers 
in  returning  to  America,  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia; it  may  be  the  result  of  numerous 
successful  conventions  which  have  brought 
from  the  eastern  and  central  states  many 
who  went  away  only  to  return  and  remain 
permanently;  it  may  be  through  the  careful, 
truthful  advertising  the  state  has  had  during 
the  last  year.  But  whatever  the  indirect 
cause  may  be,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  this 
substantial  increase  in  loans  to  home  build- 
ers indicates  but  one  thing,  a  steady  increase 
in  the  population;  an  increase,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  evidence,  due  to  outside 
influence,  to  the  influx  of  colonists,  of 
mechanics,  of  farmers,  of  wage-earners.  A 
good  and  desirable  class  off  people,  who  have 
come  to  California  because  they  neither  freeze 
in  winter  nor  are  they  overpowered  by  the 
heat  in  summer.  Perhaps  it  was  as  an 
experiment  they  came.  If  so  their  success 
has  been  so  distinct  that  they  have  built 
themselves  homes,  and  they  will  remain  per- 


manently as  examples  of  what  thrift  and 
enterprise  will  accomplish  under  the  favor- 
able conditions  offered  in  California.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that,  while  the  volume 
of  loans  has  increased  the  rate  of  interest 
has  decreased. 


Water  for  Riverside 

The  most  important  event  at  Riverside. 
California,  in  the  interest  of  irrigation  oc- 
curred recently  when  Edmund  T.  Perkins,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  filed  on  4,000,000 
miner's  inches  of  water  for  use  in  Riverside 
county  and  vicinity.  The  idea  is  to  appro- 
priate the  waters  of  the  Colorado  river  to  the 
extent  named,  conducting  it  from  the  source 
in  a  canal.  The  water  is  claimed  for  irri- 
gation, manufacturing  purposes,  water  power, 
domestic  use  and  other  beneficial  uses.  The 
terminus  and  place  of  intended  use  is  in  the 
valley  extending  from  a  point  along  the  Colo- 
rado river  to  and  below  Picacho,  California, 
and  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  conduit. 
The  water  will  be  diverted  by  means  of  a 
diversion  dam,  and  will  be  conveyed  through 
canals,  flumes,  wooden,  iron,  steel  and  cement 
pipes,  to  the  place  of  intended  use.  The 
canal  will  be  one  hundred  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom  and  ten  feet  deep  or  such  dimensions 
as  will  give  it  an  equivalent  capacity. 


NEW  TRAIN  SHED  AT  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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Western  Banks  Prosperous 

The  iifty-nine  interior  savings  banks  show 
a  decided  increase  in  both  assets  and  deposits. 
From  June  30.  1SH)3.  to  September  8.  1003, 
two  months,  eight  days,  we  find  the  assets 
increased  by  $1.221.8f>9.9f>.  The  figures  being 
$0(>,301.047*.0i)  and  $08,(>13.">07.04  respectively. 
This  in  itself  would  indicate  great  pros- 
perity, but  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
an  increase  of  $772,772.1(1  in  deposits  it  tells 
of  conditions  in  California  which  could  not 
be  better.  And  these  are  the  country  banks, 
where  the  farmer,  the  orehardist.  the  miner, 
the  lumberman,  deposits  his  savings.  The 
savings  banks  of  San  Francisco  tell  of  even 
greater  wealth  and  prosperity  in  that  city. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  1003.  the  total  deposits 
augmented  $1.")0.800.70(».10  while  on  the  8th 
of  September.  1003.  they  were  $1.">1.421.212.30. 
showing  an  increase  in  the  city  alone  of 
$(520,410.20.  These  conditions  are  most  grati- 
fying, giving  every  indication  and  assurance 
of  continued  and  unabating  prosperity.  The 
commercial  banks  of  San  Francisco  showed, 
during  this  period,  the  substantial  gain  of 
#000.473.33   in  deposits  alone. 


The  Monterey  of  Europe 

is    in    Uelgium.    in    the    province 


There 
Xamur,  on  the  shores  of  the  Leese,  at  the 
point  where  this  tributary  to  the  Mcuse 
enters  the  narrow  gorge  which  terminates 
its  course,  a  privileged  place  as  regards 
landscape — the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  In  the 
middle  of  this  region,  which  has  deserved 
to  be  surnamed  the  Monterey  of  Europe, 
stands  the  royal  castle  of  Ardennes.  This 
castle,    bought    by    King    Leopold    the    First, 


enlarged  and  embellished  by  Leopold  the 
Second,  was  finally  ceded  under  lease  to  the 
Compagnie  des  Orands  Hotels  which  now  has 
arranged  it  as  a  resort  for  all  travelers — 
unique  in  its  kind.  The  castle  is  a  long 
building  with  domes  and  turrets  and  be- 
longs in  style  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  Ardennes  the  tourist  is  under  no  social 
obligations;  there  is  no  casino,  no  artiiieial 
pleasures,  but  there  is  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  delight  of  walking  in  the  open  and  that 
of  being  in  everlasting  contact  with  nature. 
Sportsmen  who  like  fishing  with  the  artificial 
fly.  will  find  many  opportunities  if  they 
will  only  follow  the  meandering  course  of 
the  Lesse  and  of  the  Vwoigne.  This  resort 
possesses  excellent  golf  links  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  elsewhere  in  Furope  meadows 
better  adapted  for  disputing  a  three  ball 
match.  A  teacher  of  golf  is  connected  with 
the  castle  and  is  always  at  the  disposal  of 
amateurs.  Walking  outdoors  is  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  at  the  castle  of  Ardennes, 
while  in  the  stables  are  the  best  of  horses 
for   driving  and    riding. 

Normal  School  and  University  Funds 

California  has  five  normal  schools  situated 
at  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  Chieo.  For  the  regular 
current  expenses  of  these  schools  the  legis- 
lature of  1003  appropriated  $389,100.  At 
the  same  time  it  appropriated  $403,800  for 
the  state  university,  of  which  $250,000  was 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  The 
university  has,  besides,  a  large,  increasing 
income  derived  from  lands,  endowments,  and 
a  permanent  annual  state  tax  of  two  mills 
on    the    dollar. 
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Manual  and  Polytechnic  Training 

During  the  last  ten  years  throughout  the 
United  States,  great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  industrial  education.  The  Pacific  coast 
has  not  stood  second  to  any  other  section 
of  the  country  in  this  respect.  California 
in  particular  has  had  several  polytechnic 
schools  established  within  its  borders,  and 
manual  training  courses  have  been  introduced 
into  many  of  its  public  school  systems.  The 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena  was 
founded  by  the  Hon.  Amos  G.  Throop  in  1891. 
It  now  has  over  four  hundred  students  and 
a  faculty  of  thirty-five  or  more  members. 
It  carries  a  great  many  lines  of  technical 
education  through  grammar,  academic,  and 
college  departments,  and  admits  both  sexes. 
The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
was  founded  on  an  endowment  of  $540,000, 
the  gift  of  James  Lick.  It  is  situated  in 
San  Francisco,  and  is  better  known  as  the 
Lick  School.  It  opened  January  14th,  1895. 
It  has  about  four  hundred  students  and  a 
faculty  of  twenty  or  more  members.  It 
devotes  itself  to  the  machinery  trades;  such 
as  pattern  making,  the  construction  of  steam 
and  electrical  machines,  forge  work,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  industrial  chemistry,  industrial 
art,    cooking,    millinery    and    dressmaking. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Lick  School, 
is  the  Wilmerding,  for  the  founding  of  which 
J.  Clute  Wilmerding  bequeathed  $400,000  in 
1894.  This  school  opened  in  1900.  it  has  a 
faculty  of  twelve  or  more  members,  and 
about  two  hundred  students,  it  is  under  the 
same  principal  as  the  Lick,  and  the  regents 
of  the  state  university  are  its  trustees. 
The  Wilmerding  supplements  the  work  of  the 
Lick  by  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  the 
building  trades,  such  as  carpentry,  brick- 
laying, plumbing,  architectural  iron  work, 
clay  modeling,  artificial  stone  work,  wood 
carving,  cabinet  making  and  architectural 
drawing. 

The  legislature  of  California,  during  the 
session  of  1901,  established  the  California 
Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  Two 
handsome  Moorish  buildings  have  already 
been  completed  for  its  use.  They  are  situated 
on  a  fertile  farm  surrounded  by  picturesque 
mountains.  This  school  will  provide  for 
many  lines  of  manual  training  and  practical 
arts  and  sciences,  including  agriculture  and 
its  allied   industries. 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stockton,  and 
other  cities  of  the  state  have  made  special 
provision  for  manual  training  in  the  sec- 
ondary or  high  schools.  I»s  Angeles  has 
just  issued  bonds  for  $250,000  to  establish 
a  polytechnic  high  school,  and  it  maintains 
a  thorough  and  complete  system  of  manual 
training  throughout  its  lower  grade  schools. 
In  respect  to  manual  training,  which  is 
now  finding  its  way  into  the  sinalle>t  and 
remotest  districts  of  the  state,  special  honor 
is  due  the  high  grade  pioneer  work  of  the 
Anna  C.  Blake  School,  privately  endowed, 
but  now  part  of  the  city  system  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

T.  H.  K. 

4 


Where  Callfornlans  Come  From 

There  are  54,588  natives  of  New  York 
state  now  living  in  California,  says  an  article 
compiled  by  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee. New  York  heads  the  list  in  its 
contribution  to  California,  while  Illi- 
nois is  second  with  42,304.  Other  states 
which  have  contributed  largely  are  as 
follows:  Missouri,  35,075;  Ohio,  34,809; 
Iowa,  26,789;  Pennsylvania,  25,283;  Massa- 
chusetts, 19,818;  Indiana,  19,383;  Maine, 
14,732;  Michigan,  14,592;  Wisconsin,  13,- 
82G;  Kansas,  13.266;  Oregon,  11.127;  Ken- 
tucky, 998S;  Vermont.  5859;  New  Jersey, 
5314;  Connecticut,  4751;  New  Hampshire, 
3767;  Minnesota,  7520;  Nebraska,  7170; 
Louisiana,  3393;  Colorado,  3829;  Nevada, 
7195;  Washington.  4080;  contributions  from 
other  states  are  close  to  or  under  the  3,000 
mark.  There  are  altogether  367,240  natives 
of  other  states  in  California.  In  opposition 
to  these  figures  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  there  are  only  70,068  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia living  in  other  states,  and  there  are 
1.117,813  natives  in  California.  Very  few 
native  Californians  go  to  the  far  east,  the 
bulk  of  the  emigration  being  to  the  south 
and  to  nearby  states.  Thus,  there  are  only 
4549  natives  of  California  in  New  York  state 
as  against  3185  in  Nevada  and  5099  in 
Arizona. 


A  Paper  Age 

The  age  of  iron  is  not  more  significant, 
the  age  of  steam  only  a  little  more  revo- 
lutionary. Since  the  Egyptian,  two  thousand 
years  B.  C,  made  use  of  the  leaf  of  the 
papyrus,  or  since  the  Chinese  man- 
darin in  A.  D.  95,  originated  the 
paper  of  today,  its  uses  have  wonderfully 
increased.  It  enters  into  more  shapes,  and  is 
the  material  out  of  which  more  diverse  and 
numerous  articles  are  fashioned  than  perhaps 
any  other  one  substance.  Out  of  it  are  made 
boards,  roofing,  boxes,  barrels,  pails,  furni- 
ture, buttons,  collars,  cuffs,  tapestry,  belting, 
carpet,  car -wheels,  wagon-wheels,  canoes, 
horse-shoes,  flower-pots,  pulleys,  and  many 
other  articles.  At  one  time  coffins  were 
made  of  it  and  may  be  yet:  houses  are  built 
of  paper,  and  serviceable  window-frames  are 
made    of    it    for    green-houses. 

Almost  everything  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. Forests  are  being  transformed  into 
pulp,  and  over  fifty  kinds  of  bark  are  worked 
up  into  paper.  And  banana  skins,  bean 
stalks,  pea  vines,  cocoa  nut  fiber,  clover  and 
hay,  straw  and  weeds,  fresh  water  weeds, 
and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of 
grasses;  al-o  hair.  fur.  wool,  asbestos,  hop 
plants,  husks  and  steins  of  corn,  all  kinds 
of  mo**.  sawdust,  shavings,  thistles,  thistle- 
down and  tobacco  stock  and  cacti  are  the 
materials  out  of  which  paper  is  made.  One 
New  York  paper  uses  150  tons  daily.  To 
produce  this  16,000  acres  of  spruce  are 
annually  turned  into  the  maw  of  the  paper 
mill.     The  very  newspapers  will  make  Ger- 
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many's  forestry  laws  a  swift  necessity  for 
east  and  west. 

Among  the  latest  uses  to  which  paper  has 
been  put  is  the  making  of  water-pipe.  It  is 
a  novel,  but  wholly  practicable  one.  In  this 
state,  and  as  the  device  of  a  Californian, 
pipe  is  made  of  paper  which  has  many 
merits.  The  two  features  involved  are  simple 
and  commend  themselves  at  once.  These  are 
the  use  of  concentric  layers  of  paper,  secur- 
ing the  utmost  strength,  and  the  saturation 
of  these  layers  with  liquid  asphalt.  The 
material  thus  produced  is  at  once  strong, 
non-corrosive  and  undecaying. 

The  inventor  is  A.  S.  Dixon,  and  the  pro- 
cess has  passed  through  the  experimental 
stages.  Pipe  laid  in  1896  is  said  to  be  as 
good  today  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  pipe  that  it  will  not  rot  nor  rust:  that 
it  will  remain  perfectly  jointed  under  vary- 
ing degrees  of  temperature:  that  it  will 
not  impart  to  water  any  peculiar  taste, 
and  will  carry  more  water  than  a  corre- 
sponding size  of  iron  pipe.  We  were  much 
impressed  with  its  value,  after  careful  exam- 
ination. Its  cheapness  and  lightness,  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  handled,  the  low  cost 
of  hauling  it,  and  its  durability  must  com- 
mend it.  The  expense  of  this  paper  pipe 
is  but  little  more  than  half  that  of  metal 
pipe.  It  is  quickly  laid  and  easily  taken 
up  again.  It  is  not  affected  by  alkali  in 
the  soil.  It  is  furnished  from  the  smaller 
sizes  for  domestic  uses  up  to  ten  inches, 
and  made  to  sustain  varying  degrees  of 
pressure. 

As  a  conduit  for  underground  wires  it 
is  ideal,  being  a  perfect  non-conductor.  When 
made  for  this  purpose  it  is  lighter  than 
where  used  to  carry  a  head  of  water.  The 
company  is  now  using  a  carload  of  paper 
daily,  in  making  conduits  for  electric  wires. 
Every  demand,  sooner  or  later,  finds  a  supply, 
and  we  shall  presently  get  the  wires  out 
of  the  air  and  the  poles  off  our  streets,  and 
our  cities  will  be  handsomer  and  safer  with 
this  vast  net-work  of  wires  under  ground. 


Crossing  Great  Salt  Lake 

Before  January  1st  next  it  is  expected 
that  overland  trains  of  the  central  route 
will  be  running  over  the  new  line  crossing 
Great  Salt  lake,  known  among  railway  men 
as  the  Ogden-Lucin  cut-off.  By  this  engi- 
neering feat  about  103  miles  of  crooked  and 
back-number  track  are  replaced  for  the  direct 
grade  and  trestling  of  a  little  over  forty- 
four  miles  across  two  arms  of  the  lake.  It 
involved  all  sorts  of  curious  engineering 
freaks,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  engineers 
and  officials  feel  proud  at  seeing  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  great  work. 
Latest  reports  show  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  all  closed  except  about  nine 
tenths  of  a  mile  of  trestling.  This  cut-off 
line  takes  out  all  the  steep  grades,  running 
as  high  as  ninety  feet  to  the  mile  and 
leaves  no  rrade  greater  than  twenty-one  feet 
to  the  mite.    The  now  engineering  cuts  out 


fully  four  thousand  dagwiss  of  cumin 
The  distance  across  the  two  arms  of  t3 
Great  Salt  lake  is  twenty-six  and  one-hs 
miles.  East  of  Promontory  the  roadbed 
embanked  except  for  one  opening  of  a 
hundred  feet,  provided  for  the  outlet  of  tl 
Bear  river.  West  of  Promontory  the  woj 
is  being  embanked  except  about  eleven  mil 
out  of  a  distance  of  nineteen  and  a  ha 
miles.  The  trestling  here  la  substantia]] 
done,  and  the  engineers  plan  to  fill  in  stem 
ily,  making  a  permanent  embankment  loi 
before  the  piling  begins  to  show  signs  of  ag 
With  the  completion  of  this  Ogden-Lud 
cut-off,  railroad  men  say  that  the  sawing  < 
time  on  the  main  overland  line  will  be  sue 
that  the  traveler  may  leave  Sen  Francast 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead  < 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  at  present  € 
the  overland  limited,  and  arrive  in  Ghicai 
at  the  same  time,  thus  effecting  a  saving  < 
fully  seven  hours  in  the  overland  travel. 


Up-to-Date  Railroading 

The  North  Shore  Railroad 
19th    formally    effected    the   substitution   € 
electricity  for  steam  as  its  motive  power,    a 


special  train  carrying  a  large  party  of  guest 

"a    trip  e 
inspection  from  Sausalito  to  San  Bafael  s 


invited    for   the   occasion,   made 


Mill  Valley  and  return.  There 
delay,  and  the  practicability  of  the  thin 
rail  system  was  clearly  shown.  To  man] 
the  sight  of  a  long  train  or  cars  moving;  i 
perfect  control  at  a  high  rate  of 
a  somewhat  fearsome  sight. 


California  Summer  Schools 

The  annual  Chautauqua  gathering  at 
Beach,    having    struggled    bravely    th      w 
periods  of  depression  and  adversity,  is  nos 
growing  into  greater   stability  and   eoniiaj 
into  wider  repute.     It  makes  a  specialty  el 


repute, 
musical  entertainments  of  hich 
general  lecture  courses.  It  is  the  ] 
without  doubt,  of  like  meetings  whieh  thi 
future  will  see  in  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara 
and  Monterey. 

For  a  long  time,  effectively  but  qulstrsr 
summer  school  work  in  science  has  nasi 
carried  on  at  Pacific  Grove  under  the 
tion  of  Stanford  professors,  and  scene 
work  has  been  done  at  the  university 
This  work  has  drawn  students  from  < 
parts  of  the  country,  even  as  far 
Atlantic  sea  board.  But  the  great 
school  is  held  at  the  University  of 
fornia  at  Berkeley.  Its  enrollment  of  ; 
is  now  well  up  toward  the  thousand 
Its  work  embraces  nearly  every  line  of  waft 
versity  training.  Here  may  be  found  eouam 
students  who  are  either  completing  or  aansX 
lying  courses;  teachers  who  wish  to  inereasi 
in  knowledge  or  skill;  and  many  othsl 
people  who  come  for  the  mere  pleasure  at 
learning  and  its  associations. 

T.  H.K. 
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Truisms  of  Today 

If  you  go  fooling  round  a  strange  cloud, 
you  may  strike  a  thunderbolt. 

He  that  reckons  without  his  host  must 
do  his  sum  over  again. 

A  layman  between  two  lawyers  is  like  an 
angleworm  between  two  hens. 

A  probable  story  it  the  sand-bag  of  the 
blackmailer. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but  it 
loses  its  rough  corners,  and  will  in  time 
become  a  perfect  sphere. 

The  gas-man's  favorite  hymn,  the  long- 
meter  doxology. 

The  use  of  the  gun-fool,  to  point  a  muzzle 
and  adorn  a  morgue. 

Money  makes  the  Mayor  go,  at  an  election. 

When  the  old  maid  frolics,  it  is  no  child's 
play. 

Law  catches  flies  and  gnats  and  such  small 
deer:    Justice  tackles  the  hornets. 

Any  dachshund  may  start  a  hare,  but  it 
takes  a  greyhound  to  catch  it. 

Straws  show  which  way  the  ice-cream  soda 
goes. 

Love  is  never  to  be  found  "marked  down" 
on  a  bargain  counter. 

The  cream  of  the  joke — ice  cream. 

A  cottage  in  possession  is  better  than  a 
palace  in  reversion. 

Don't  wake  up  a  baby  to  see  it  smile,  the 
baby  may  not  be  a  partner  to  it. 

There's  small  choice  in  skeletons. 

The  sign  of  an  early  spring — a  humped- up 
cat  at  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

There  are  no  ant-tracks  to  empty  barns, 
and  no  tracks  at  all  from  the  lion's  lair. 

A  rotten  mackerel  is  not  a  sweet  neighbor 
although  it  shines  in  the  moonlight. 

The  most  careful  hen  can't  find  things 
where  she  lays  them. 

— Agnes   Deans   Cameron. 


With  the  Band 

Wen    de    colo'd    ban'    comes   ma'chin'    down 

de  street 
You  kin  hyeah  dc  ladies  all  erroun'  repeat: 
"Ain't   dey  handsome?     Ain't  dey   gran'? 
Ain't  dey  splendid?     Goodness,  Ian'! 
W'y  dey's  pu'fect  fom  dey  folieads  to  dey 
feet!" 


An'  sich  steppin'  to  de  music  down  de  line, 
Tain't  de  music  by  itself  dat  meks  it  fine; 
Hits   de   walkin'   step   by   step, 
And  de  keepin'  time  wid  "Hep," 
Dat  makes  a  common  ditty  soun'  divine. 

Oh,  de  white  ban'  play  hit's  music,  and  hit's 

mighty  good  to  hyeah, 
An'  it  sometimes  leaves  a  ticklin'  in  yo'  feet; 
But  de  hea't  goes  into  business 
Fu'  to  help  erlong  de  eah, 
Wen    de    colo'd    ban'    goes    ma'chin'    down 
de  street. 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


A  Castle  in  Spain 

The  other  day,  I  set  afloat 

Upon  the  painted,  summer  sea, 

A  shapely,  fragile,  little  boat 

Which  Love  had   fashioned  daintily. 

The  sails  were  made  of  fairy  mist. 

That  elves  weave  sometimes  into  dreams; 

The  flag,  a  trail  of  cloud  just  kissed 
By  the  kind  sun  god's  golden  beams. 

I  chose  Dan  Cupid  to  command. 

With  magic  wishes  for  his  crew, 
And  placed,  as  compass  by  his  hand, 

My  heart  whose  needle  points  to  you. 

She  bore  a  freight,  my  little  ship, 

Of  promissory  notes,  to  be 
Paid  from  Love's  bank,  by  eye  and  lip, 

In  Cupid's  honored  currency. 

I  saw  her  gaily  sail  away, 

Facing  the  waves  with  proud  disdain; 
She  set  her  course  without  delay. 

To  find  the  misty  coasts  of  Spain. 

Dan  Cupid  stood  to  watch  for  you, 
To  pierce  the  tender,  rosy  haze, 

To  find  the  castle  where  we  two 
Once  spent  a  year  of  happy  days. 

Why  could   we  never  dwell   in  peace, 
Why  did  I  break  the  magic  spell. 

And  gaze  beyond,  peeking  release 

From  pleasures  that  I  loved  so  well? 

Ah !  may  Dan  Cupid  find  you  fast. 

And   let  me  enter  in  again, 
Rebuild  the  castle  of  the  past. 

And  dwell  for  aye  in  sunny  Spain ! 

— C.  E.  Lorrimer. 
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The  Rhyme  of  the  Punning 
Tree 

Oh  the  Isle  of  Puns  all  smiling  sits 

In  the  lexicographical  sea. 
It  seemeth  fair, — but  its  shores  beware 

Where  groweth  the  punning  tree, 
For  the  hapless  mortal  who  eats  thereof — 

List  to  the  catch  I  troll — 
Though  his  heart  be  pure  and  his  will  be  sure 

Shall  die  with  a  pun  on  his  soul. 

Oh  the  punning  tree  grows  on  the  beach, 

All  knowing  the  beech  tree's  fate — 
Or  maybe  it  be  the  palmist-tree 

Which  bears  the  historical  date, — 
And   all   through   the   night   with   unwieldy 
flight 

The  brick-bat  hurtles  past, 
And   its   twigs  are   torn  and   its   leaves  are 
shorn 

By  the  nighting-gale's  cold  blast. 

Who  sits  in  the  shade  of  the  punning  tree, 

Forever  and  ever  and  aye 
May  see  but  a  pun  in  the  stars  and  sun, 

A  pun  in  the  earth  and  sky; 
The  race-horse  radish  shall  haunt  his  dreams, 

And  the  night-mare  champ  in  the  dark, 
While  the  cat-tails  send  each  bristle  on  end 

At  the  sound  of  the  dog- wood's  bark. 

His  tomb  shall  be  builded  of  pun  on  pun, 

Till  it  ceases  to  be  a  joke, 
And    his    fame    shall    be    fraught   with    the 
crimes  he  wrought 

'Gainst  English  as  she  is  spoke. 
He  shall  write  him  an  ought-to-be-ography 

And  die  when  the  book  is  done, 
And  the  wise  shall  say  as  they  turn  away, 

"Let  the  punishment  fit  the  pun!" 

Oh,  the  Isle  of  Puns  all  smiling  sits 

In  the  lexicographical  sea. 
It  seemeth  fair, — but  its  shores  beware 

Where  groweth  the  punning  tree, 
The  jocular  tree  of  the  ancient  fruit 

That  hangs  where  the  wise  man  shuns, — 
He  only  knows  the  plague  that  grows 

On  the  treacherous  Isle  of  Puns. 

— Wallace  Irwin. 


California 


The  old  Pacific  harshly  calls  to  Mendocino's 

shore. 
But  sighs  at  Santa  Barbara's  feet  his  love 

song  o'er  and  o'er; 
The  giant  redwoods  greeting  send  to  orange, 

fig  and  lime. 
While  Siskiyou  holds  out  a  cup  for  wine  of 

Anaheim. 

Proud  Shasta's  snow-crowned  head  looks  off 
to  St.  Helena's  base, 

Where  Napa's  vine-wrought  glory  smiles  in 
fair  Sonoma fs  face; 

Mount  Hamilton  reads  reverently  the  mys- 
teries of  the  skies. 

Where  Santa  Clara's  valley  sweep  in  fruited 
richness  lies. 


Alcatras 

Golden  Gate, 
Beyond  whose  portals, 

ening  shadows  wait; 
The  commerce  of  the  world 

unchallenged,  day  by  day. 
But  Tamalpeis  counts  every    ship 

Francisco  bay. 


Across   the   San   Joaquin's   broad 

vines  and  waving  wheat 
The    old    Sierras    pour    their    gold    to 

Diego's  feet; 
And  northern  pine  and  southern 

sea  winds  from  the  wast, 
While  over  all  a  spirit  broous  of 

unrest. 

The  rose  entwines  the  orange  tree,   the  am 

winds  rock  the  pines, 
And  wheat  sheaves  lift  their   golden 

beside  the  purpling  vines; 
The  latest  glow  of  sunset  still  enfolds 

ever  more, 
Where    Beauty    stands    hand-clasped 

Strength,  upon  this  western  shore. 
—Carrie  Steven*  Walter. 


Two  Rondels 


I.     TO  A  PICTU1E 

If  'tis  empty  as  yet, 

Must  it  always  be  sot 
(This  frame  that  I've  set 

On  my  antique  bureau.) 

That  there's  naught  where  should  glow 

Your  sweet  face,  I  regret, 
If  'tis  empty  as  yet, 

Must  it  always  be  so? 

Dear,  how  dear  is  the  debt 

I'm  so  eager  to  owe! 
But  my  heart  will  it  get 

That  which  you  can  bestow? 
If  'tis  empty  as  yet, 

Must  it  always  be  so? 

n.     TO  A  PICTCSE  FBAMBD 

Tis  no  longer  "to  let,* 

May  this  always  be  so— 
(This  frame  that  I've  set 

On  my  antique  bureau) ; 

Since  within  it  shall  glow 
Your  sweet  face,  en  vignette, 

Tis  no  longer  "to  let," 
May  this  always  be  sol 

Dear,  how  dear  is  the  debt 

I'm  so  happy  to  owe! 
But  my  heart  will  it  get 

That  which  you  can  bestow? 
Tis  no  longer  ""to  let," 

May  this  always  be  so! 

— Porter 


Let  those  teach  others  who  themselves  exeelj 
And  censure  freely,  who  have  written  well. 
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r«OM     ME    S«C»AL.    ARTIST      TO    50UTH    SEAS 

To  ADY  I)EB\RT^NT 


That  George  Hart,  a  Sunset  arti>t,  who  wont  to  Tahiti  recently,  id  bomewhat  lonesome 
one  may  judge  by  looking  at  the  accompanying  facsimile  of  an  envelope  received  here 
recently.  Hut  the  message  from  the  stranded  rover  is  more  cheerful:  "There's  lots  of 
work  here  for  an  ambitious  artist.     The  swim  back  is  fully  4000  miles." 


Appreciative  Words 

Lc  Courrier  dea  Opelousas  (La.). 
We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  late  number 
of  Sr n set,  a  beautiful  magazine  published 
monthly  at  San  Francisco  by  the  Southern 
Pacific"  Co.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
publications  we  have  ever  seen,  and,  aside 
from  its  literary  merit — some  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  country  being  among  its 
contributors — the  artistic  beauty  of  its 
numerous  engravings  entitles  it  to  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  center  table  of  the  most 
luxurious  home.  And  yet  its  subscription 
price  is  only  $1  per  year,  ten  cents  a  copy 
at  news  stands.  It  tells  in  a  most  fascinating 
manner,  by  pictures  and  text,  of  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  California  and  the  great 
Northwest,  and  will  doubtless  attract  many 
visitors  to  that  enchanting  fairyland  whose 
borders  are  bathed  by  the  broad  Pacific. 
Get  a  copy,  and  if  you  have  any  poetry  in 
your  soul,  if  you  have  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  grand,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful 
in  nature  or  in  art.  you  will  be  delightfully 
entertained — aye,  actually  charmed,  thrilled 
and  enthused  by  a  perusal  of  its  pages. 


"The  Most  Beautiful" 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Xartt 
We  have  watched  the  sternly  growth  in 
size  of  this  beautiful  periodical.  Si.nskt, 
noted  its  constant  improvement  in  subject 
matter,  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  its  illus- 
trations and  all  the  time  felt  our  views 
become  broader  as  to  the  wonderful  territory 


of  which  it  treats.  Today  this  magazine  is 
beyond  comparison  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  magazines 
published  in  America  at  anything  like  the 
low  price — one  dollar.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  periodicals  that  we  read  from  cover  to 
cover  including  every  advertisement.  We  are 
the  better  for  it,  and  the  Xvurs  is  also 
better  for  it. 


Song  of  the  Native  Born 

The   onion   was   born   in    Egypt, 

The    potato    in    far    Peru. 
Celery  came   from   (Jermany 

As   a   few   other  good   things   do; 
Cabbage  first  grew  in  Liberia, 

The   radish    in   quaint  .Japan. 
And    the    cucumber    got    its    colicky    start 

At  the  hands  of  the  Hindoo  man. 

The   garden   cre>s   is    from    Egypt. 

And   some   more   of   the   far   olT    East, 
And   we  judge  from  the  things  they've  been 
raising 

South  America  first  planted  yeast; 
The   parsnip   first  grew   in   Arabia, 

The  tobacco  in  our  own  land. 
Sardinia  first  raised  the  parsley  plant 

And   America  corned   beef  canned. 

-  .1.    ('.    .1. 


Love  reckons  hours  for  months,  and  days  for 

years : 
And  every  little  absence  is  an  age. 

— Dry  den' 3    Am^k^Vrtafe.. 
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New  York  to  New  Orleans 
by  Sea 

Concerning  the  excellence  of  the  service 
on  the  new  Southern  Pacific  passenger  steam- 
era — New  York-New  Orleans  line — Mrs.  L. 
H.  Nutting,  wife  of  the  General  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  New  York  city,  recently  received 
a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 
"This  most  delightful  trip  has  made  new 
people  of  us.  Tell  Mr.  Nutting  for  me  that 
if  he  would  like  to  find  a  place  where  the 
'wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest'  he  can  gather  together  his  fam- 
ily on  the  Comu8  and  make  the  round  trip 
to  New  Orleans  and  back.  I  am  sure  it  will 
give  him  ten  years  added  lease  of  life.  The 
captain  is  very  fearful  for  the  company's 
dividends  since  there  has  not  been  a  vacant 
seat  at  the  table  since  we  left  New  York. 
But  I  think  it  is  more  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
for  the  passengers  since  it  means  to  them 
that  nothing  has  interfered  with  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  the  trip.  One  gentleman  on 
board  has  just  remarked  'twenty- four  hours 
more  of  pleasure'  and  that  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  passengers." 


We  want  more  depth,  more 

reliance 

On  visible  forms  and  ceremonial  laws; — 
—Richard  Reoif. 


Sunday-school  Teacher— "Who  dwelt  in  tie 
garden  of  Eden,  Mabel?" 
Little  Mabel— "Oh,  I  know— the  Adamses!" 


N.  O.  Times-Democrat. — Sunset,  the 
azine  published  monthly  by  the  paaat 
department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  »  outl__ 
August,  and  the  number  is  the  most  credit* 
able  of  a  long  list  of  creditable  achieve- 
ments by  the  publishers.  The  latest  Sums 
is  a  gem.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  enter* 
taining  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  in  tht 
country  are  represented.  Typographically  as 
improvement  could  be  made.  The  illnstim* 
tions  are  superb.  Sunset  for  August  is  a 
literary  product  of  unusual  merit  and  ref 
much  credit  on  those  who  brought  it 
existence. 


Your  defects  to  know 
Make  use  of  ev'ry  friend  and  ev*ry  foe, 

— Pope, 


X 


•"Yi.ii  want   a  jnl..  eh?     lint   we  «iiiln't  advertise  fur  an  office  boy!" 
"Ye-.  I   knuu.  but   vou  did  fi»r  a  man  to  run  the  elevator!" 


Sinkkt.  n  monthly  magazine  churn rt eristic  of  the  west.  Is  jiublhihed  by  the  Passenger  Depart- 
m*nr.  Southern  Pacific.  A  M'Hjteuincry  ntre«>t.  Sun  Francl«rn.  California.  One  dollar  a  year,  ten  cents 
a  copy  For  Male  by  nil  newsdealer*  Subscriptions  received  by  all  agents  of  the  Soothers  Fmclflc 
Advertising  rates  given  on  application.  •*•««. 
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Libby's 

Concentrated      Soups 

Are   made  from    prime  stock  and  choice   vegetables,  by 
expert  French  chefs,  in  the  best  equipped  kitchens. 

Libbya  Mock  Turtle.  Mulligatawny, Oxtail,  Chicken, 
Tomato  and  Vegetable  Soups  are  delicious,  wholesome, 
appetizing — and  they  are  always  ready  to  serve,  Your 
fj-nu  rr  1ms  Libby's  Soups,  or  can  get  them  for  you. 

Send  for  booklet,  '  *  How  to  Mafce  Good  Things  to  Eat/   free. 
Libby's  Big  Atlaa  o!  the  World  mailed  for  five  2c  stamps. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Chicago 


T*   WIITTING  TO  APTtftTIflBRa  PLEAS*  MIXTION  StTKSlT 


THE  NEW  GLENWOOD.  CALIFORNIA'S  MISSION   H 
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and  who  arranged  her  traveling  rug 
so  as  to  form  a  soft  cushion  for  the 
arm  of  the  seat  on  which  she  was  lean- 
ing. 

All  of  these  attentions  the  pretty 
woman — she  would  have  been  beautiful 
but  for  the  indescribable  air  of  weari- 
ness on  her  young  face? — accepted  or  de- 
nied or  ignored  with  the  same  charming 
indifference  that  had  captivated  all  of 
the  passengers  at  first  sight ;  and  she 
soon  settled  down,  apparently  as  ob- 
livious to  all  of  her  surroundings,  as  of 
her  fellow  traveler  across  the  way,  whom, 
if  she  noticed  at  all,  she  took  for  the 
soured  old  man  his  aspect  proclaimed 
him  to  be. 

A     light    rain — the    spring-like    rain 
that   often    salutes   the   Christmas   holi- 
days  in   California — was   falling  as  the 
train  stopjx>d  at  a  flag  station,  where  a 
single    shabby     little    station     building 
kept  guard  and  a  lonely  mountain  road 
came  down  to  meet  the  bay.     Here  two 
passengers  were  taken  aboard,  a  woman 
and  a  baby.     Such  a  slatternly,  helpless, 
bedraggled    bit   of    femininity    was    the 
woman ;   all   of  her  garments   misfitted 
and  hung  wrong,  her  hat  askew,  its  long 
plume  limp  and   drooping,  and   health 
and  happiness  faded  from  her  face.   The 
baby  wore  its  mother's  woebegone  look. 
It  was  not  an  attractive  baby,  in  feature 
or   dress   or    manner,    and    every    one 
scowled  as  the  poor  young  mother  wan- 
dered  down   the  car  and   dropped   into 
the  >eat   in   front  of  the  pretty  woman. 
They    scowled    again    when    the    train 
moved  on.  and  to  the  snort  and  puff  of 
the  engine  and  clangor  of  running  gear, 
there  was  added  a  low,  monotonous  wail, 
"f  a    peculiarly   exasperating   character. 
Tin-    despondent    young    creature    upon 
whom  the  <-;ires  of  maternitv  had  fallen 
li«-;i\il\.  made  unavailing  effort-  to  hush 
the   child.      She   to.-sed    it    and   dandled 
ami  trotted  it,  and  turned  it  on  its  face 
;  ml  thumped  it,  reveled  it  and  thumped 
it  airain.  arid  made  all  manner  of  awk- 
ward   attempts   to   ainiN1   and    distract. 
but  after  each  new  attempt  the  infant's 
t-ri. —    l»n»ke    out    afre-h.      The    two    old 
maid*  whispered  M-ornfully  to  each  other 
ul.at    thev   would   do  with   it    if   it   were 
their  child,  and   turned   and   looked  re- 
proach   at    maternal    incomjM»tence,   and 
there  wa>  murder  in  masculine  hearts.   A 


pleasant  forenoon's  travel  was  being  hope* 
lessly  spoiled  for  a  car  full  of  people, 
all  because  of  one  wretched  woman  and 
one  miserable  parcel  of  humanity. 

Suddenly  there  was   a    movement  it 
the  rear  of  the  car.    The  pretty  womin 
had  softly  risen  and  was  bending  oxer 
the  seat  before  her  and  extending  her 
arms  for  the  baby.    The  mother,  in  her 
limp    cotton    frock,    with    bare    hand*, 
looked  in  vague  wonder   at   the   dainty 
lady.,  in  her  stylish  cloth  gown,  with  im- 
maculate  gloves  and   hat,    and    all  the 
other  little    exquisite    belongings    that 
mark  the  woman  of  taste  and  refinement 
and  she  held  to  the  wailing  child  with 
an  expression  of  dull  resentment  in  her 
timid  face.     Then  the  two  heads  drew 
near  to  each  other;  there  was  a   whis- 
pered  confidence,    a    sudden     moisture 
shone  in  the  forlorn  little  mother'9  eves, 
and  without  a  word,  but  with  one  shin- 
ing  look  of  confidence  and   sympathy, 
she  placed    the    fretful    infant     in  the 
other's  waiting  arms.    Unlovely  and  un- 
tidy and  peevish  and  forlorn  that  it  was, 
the  pretty  woman  took  the  child  upon 
her  lap  and   tried   one  charming   little 
device  after  another  to  attract  its  atten- 
tion and  divert  it.     Within  a  few  min- 
utes she  had  beguiled  and  bewitched  it 
into  forgetfulness  of  its  woes,   reckless 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  at  the  same  time 
beguiling  and  bewitching  a  full   dozen 
masculine    hearts.     The    baby    laughed 
outright — a  bubbling  burst  of  laughter 
that  no  one  would  ever  have  believed  it 
capable  of  hoarding  in  its  wasted  little 
body.    Then  the  pretty  woman  gathered 
the  halve  close  to  her  breast  and  stepped 
out  into  the  aisle.     There  was  a  rhyth- 
mic grace  in  all  her  movements,  and  her 
body    swayed    gently    as    she    walked 
slowly  up  and  down,  only  a  step  or  two 
up  the  car.  then  back  to  the  door  open- 
ing on  the  rear  platform.     To  and  fro 
and  up  and  down  she  walked,  and  by  and 
by  she  tM»gan  to  croon  a  tender  lullaby 
in  so  hushed  a  voice  that  it  was  a  mere 
breath  of  melody,  and  all  in  the  car  held 
their  breath  to  catch  it.     And  the  tired 
babv,   the   mussy.   unlovely  little  baby, 
with    a    final    gurgle   and   coo.   nestled 
down    contentedly    in    her   arms,   while 
into   its   pudgy    face   came   the   beauty 
of  that    peace  which    only  tmbies    and 
an  ire  Is  know. 


BECAUSE    OF    THE    BABY 
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The  man  in  the  rear  seat  had  all  this 

ae  manifested  a  singular  unconcern, 

at  could  an}r  of  his  fellow  passengers 
ave  looked  beneath  the  mufflers,  they 

ight  have  seen  a  pair  of  deep  and  mel- 
isuicholy  eyes  intently  watching  every 
linovement  that  the  pretty  woman  had 
[made,  every  change  of  expression  that 
J  flitted  over  her  face.  He  alone  read  the 
:1  far-away  memories  that  dreamed  in  her 
Jeeves;  he  alone  saw  the  quiver  of  anguish 
" '  *as  she  looked  down  on  the  sleeping  child. 

The  wan,  tired  mother  reached  out 
her  arms,  and  without  a  word  the  woman 
resigned  her  burden  and  settled  back 
into  her  seat,  letting  her  empty  arms 
fall  to  her  side  and  staring  out  on  the 
desolate  salt  marshes  that  skirt  the 
southern  half  of  San  Francisco  bay,  and 
it  was  the  man  in  the  opposite  seat  who 
saw  the  tear  that  rolled  down  her  cheek. 

There  was  another  stir  in  the  rear  of 
the  car.  The  man  there  had  cast  aside 
his  mufflings  and  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
and  he  was  not  an  old  man,  but  young 
and  stalwart,  although  there  was  a  hint 
of  gray  in  his  dark  hair  and  about  his  eyes 
were  graved  the  troubled  lines  of  one 
who  has  suffered  much.  To  the  indig- 
nation and  surprise  of  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers he  entered  his  fair  neighbor's  seat 
and  took  her  hand,  and  her  startled  look 
gave  way  to  one  of  deep  emotion;  but 
this  the  others  could  not  see,  and  the 
words  he  spoke  they  could  not  hear. 

"It  wrings  my  heart,  Eleanor,  to  see 
you  suffer  so ;  if  our  baby  had  lived — " 

The  man's  voice  choked,  but  the  slen- 
der hand  he  had  covered  with  his  own 
clasped  it  convulsively. 


He  was  first  to  regain  his  composure. 

"If  the  baby  had  lived,  do  you  think 
you  would  have  been  willing  to  give  me 
another  trial?" 

Still  no  answer,  but  that  pressure  of 
his  hand,  and  her  falling  tears. 

"It  was  all  my  fault,  sweetheart." 

His  voice  was  very  humble.  Pride  had 
fallen  away  and  only  love,  and  longing, 
and  penitence  remained. 

"Not  all.  I,  too,  was  wrong.  If  only 
they  had  not  come  between  us!"  Her 
tears  were  falling  now  like  rain. 

Again  there  was  a  little  silence,  but 
his  arm  encircled  her  and  her  head  was 
resting  on  his  shoulder.  Two  of  the 
drummers  had  gone  forward  into  the 
smoking  car,  and  the  remaining  passen- 
gers were  buried  in  newspapers  or  en- 
grossed in  the  pleasant  panorama  flying 
past  the  window,  where  new-tilled  fields 
succeeded  orchards  that  were  scattering 
their  yellow  leaves,  and  happy  little 
homes,  set  in  verdure,  dotted  all  the 
December  landscape,  now  gilded  with 
sunshine. 

"I  was  running  away  from  Christmas 
when  I  met  you,"  he  said.  "I  could  not 
stand  the  dinners  and  receptions  and 
club  celebrations  and  family  reunions. 
But  you — you  were  on  your  way  to  some 
friends  to  spend  the  morrow  ?" 

"No.     I,  too,  was  running  away." 

"Let  us  go  away  together,  and  cele- 
brate bv  ourselves  the  day  made  sacred 
by  The  Child." 

Her  heart  was  too  full  for  speech,  but 
through  the  mist  that  blinded  her  eyes 
there  shone  a  look  of  unutterable  con- 
tent. 


M({6PMMpfi9f4 


The  True  Story  of  the  Earning  of  a  Merry  Christmas 

Illustrated  from  photograph*  by  Sunset  Press 


GAY  as  a  marriage  feast  will 
Christmas  be  this  year  in  Tulare. 
Merry  Christmas  indeed,  the  first 
that  country  has  had  in  many  years. 
For  never,  since  the  first  interest  was 
due  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Tulare 
Irrigation  District,  have  the  children  of 
its  homes  had  full  stockings  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  Out  of  the  fullness  of 
their  hearts,  mothers  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  their  children  that  gifts  of 
toys  and  sweetmeats  cost  money,  and 
that  even  Santa  Claus  has  no  money  for 
his  pack  in  a  district  weighed  down  by 
bonds — that  the  next  year  might  find 
them  homeless,  their  farms  forfeited  by 
the  law  of  the  land  to  those  who  held 
the  pitiless  papers.  And  so  with  big 
eyes  and  disappointed  hearts,  the  chil- 
dren have  gone  out  to  play  in  the  Cali- 
fornian  sunshine,  the  gift  of  nature,  their 
only  Christmas  gift,  and  wondered  what 


it  all  meant,  and  if  there  were  any  Santa 
Claus  and  what  those  terrible  bonds 
really  were. 

Rut  this  year  everything  is  changed. 
When  a  half-million  dollars  worth  of 
bonds  literally  went  up  in  smoke  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October  and  ten  thousand 
people  sent  up  the  national  anthem  in 
token  of  their  own  delivered  land,  the 
pall  was  lifted  from  Tulare.  What 
though,  in  that  terrible  struggle,  the 
heirlooms  had  been  sacrificed,  the  only 
cow  sold,  the  college  education  for  the 
son  abandoned,  their  homes  were  free. 
Out  of  the  ashes  of  that  pile  of  paper 
will  spring  a  new  community,  fairer 
than  the  first  by  virtue  of  its  triumphant 
struggle  for  existence — a  community, 
too,  purged  of  all  dishonor,  for  by  that 
act  with  all  that  it  implied,  the  hon- 
esty of  the  state's  corporations  was  re- 
deemed.    The  bonds  are  paid  off — and 
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as  long  as  water  flows  in  its  canals  shall 
peace  and  prosperity  come  to  its  inhab- 
itants. 

The  town  of  Tulare  is  set  in  a  mag- 
nificent region — the  heart  of  the  semi- 
tropical,  wholly  delightful  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin.  Scratch  the  soil  and  it 
brings  forth  all  the  fruits  and  grains 
of  the  temperate  and  the  semi-tropical 
tones.  Its  nights  are  delightful  with 
the  cool  of  the  High  Sierra  close  at 
hand;  its  days  are  warm  but  pleasant 
with  the  golden  sunshine.  Only  one 
thing  is  needed  to  make  it  Paradise — 
the  assurance  of  a  steady  water  supply. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  assure  this  which 
brought  the  irrigation  project — and  the 
bonds.  The  city  was  originally  laid  out 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  its 
broad  streets  and  tree-lined  avenues 
speak  the  foresight  of  the  men  who 
planned  it  But  there  came  the  time  of 
the  bonds,  with  the  corresponding  busi- 
ness depression,  and  when,  in  the  ex- 
igencies of  business,  the  Southern  Pacific 
ear  shops  were  moved  to  Bakersfield, 
the  town  languished.  The  people  had 
lost  heart  for  the  time.  If  the  pickets 
fell  off  the  fences,  they  were  never 
replaced.  What  was  the  use?  Vacant 
houses  were  removed  by  the  faint-hearted 
to  other  towns.  Prophets  of  ill  omen 
voiced  the  belief  that  in  five  years  the 
owners  of  the  bonds  would  foreclose  and 
let  the  jungle  in. 

At  that  moment,  the  men  of  the 
Tulare  Board  of  Trade  stepped  in.  Any 
one  who  attended  the  late  bond  burning 
realized  that  these  people  of  Tulare  are 
no  common  people.  No  community  of 
California  or  of  the  United  States  has 
more  big,  true,  sterling  men  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  These  men 
took  hold  with  a  will,  lifted  a  burden 
that  seemed  hopeless — and  the  Tulare 
bonds  are  no  more. 

And  now  what  were  these  terrible 
bonds  which  all  but  ruined  Tulare? 
It  is  a  long  story.  It  involves  a  big 
project  that  failed  of  accomplishment, 
some  bad  luck,  6ome  politics,  and  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  and  quiet  hero-  . 
ism.  The  Tulare  Irrigation  District  was 
organized  under  the  Wright  law  in 
1889.  This  district  covers  an  area  of 
86,000    acres   of   land;    including   the 


town  of  Tulare.  At  a  public  election,  a 
half-million  dollars  was  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  water  rights  and 
building  irrigating  canals.  Up  to  that 
time  the  district  had  been  but  in- 
differently supplied  with  water  from 
a  number  of  sources,  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  natural  rainfall  was  too 
uncertain.  The  canals  already  conveying 
water  to  the  neighborhood  were  insuffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory;  it  was  felt 
that  one  general  canal  taking  water  out 
of  the  Kaweah  river  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  country  all  that  was  expected 
of  it.  The  soil  is  all  riotously  produc- 
tive, but  the  value  lay  as  much  in  the 
water  as  in  the  land. 

When  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
were  unable  to  sell  the  bonds  for  cash, 
a  great  part  of  them  were  exchanged  for 
work  and  water  rights.  Surveys  were 
made,  work  begun,  and  three  hundred 
miles  of  the  main  canal,  with  its  dis- 
tributing ditches,  was  constructed.  While 
these  watered  the  lower  district  very  well, 
the  people  as  a  whole  were  disappointed 
in  the  amount  of  water  obtained.  The 
fund  had  been  eaten  up  in  the  water 
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rights  and  the  building  of  the  canal 
as  far  as  it  was  carried.  There  was  no 
money  left  for  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
plan  and  which,  in  fact,  made  it  feasible 
and  practical. 

At  this  point  came  the  panic  of  *93, 
the  low  prices  for  everything,  the  indus- 
trial depression,  the  general  discourage- 
ment. The  county  was  obliged  to  default 
on  the  payment  of  the  interest  amount- 
ing to  $30,000  a  year. 

Then  the  lawyers  took  a  hand.  They 
made  a  great  part  of  the  community  be- 
lieve that  full  value  had  not  been  re- 
ceived for  the  money;  that  payment  of 
the  bonds  could  be  evaded,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  evaded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  substantial  men 
of  the  community  always  stood  ready 
to  pay  the  debt  as  they  could.  And  so 
the  Tulare  district  stood,  divided  against 
itself. 

The  faction  that  sought  evasion  of  the 
debt  brought  the  matter  into  the  courts. 
After  tedious  litigation,  the  courts  de- 
cided on  all  points  in  favor  of  the 
bond-holders.  By  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  handed 
down  the  last  decision,  the  debt,  with 
principal  and  accrued  interest,  amounted 
to  $663,000.  Half  believing  that  they 
need  never  pay  the  debt,  the  citizens  of 
the  district  had  been  letting  the  interest 
pile  up  at  a  ruinous  rate. 

The  time  just  before  the  final  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  the  darkest  of  the 
whole  dark  period.  The  people  were  tired 
of  the  dreary  business,  but  especially 
were  they  tired  of  litigation.  Yet  there 
was  a  prospect  that  litigation  by  fili- 
bustering process  might  be  extended 
indefinitely,  while  the  interest  on  that 
general  mortgage  ate  up  the  value  of  the 
land.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  stepped  in.  A  body 
known  as  the  bond  liquidation  committee 
was  formed  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
The  Board  of  Trade  authorized  this  body 
to  bring  bond-holders  and  tax-payers  to- 
gether for  a  compromise.  These  men 
went  at  it  in  a  sensible  and  business- 
like manner.  They  treated  the  com- 
munity as  an  individual  who  has  gone 
beyond  his  depth,  but  whose  bankruptcy 
will  be  of  advantage  neither  to  himself 


nor  to  his  creditors.  To  arrange  matters 
so  that  the  community  might  pay  what 
it  was  able  and  that  without  confiscation 
of  individual  property — that  was  the 
basis  of  the  first  negotiations. 

The  bond-holders  were,  at  that  time, 
disposed  to  be  merciless.  Irritated  by 
the  apparent  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
debt,  they  were  ready  to  seize  and  sell 
all  the  property  involved  in  the  bond 
scheme.  That,  of  course,  would  have 
meant  ruin  for  the  community,  bond- 
holders as  well  as  bond  debtors.  This 
was  the  first  point  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  their  campaign  of  concilia- 
tion. 

First  they  canvassed  the  district  to 
find  just  where  it  stood  financially. 
They  conferred  with  lawyers  and  finan- 
ciers. They  divided  the  land  on  the 
basis  of  its  crops  and  its  productiveness, 
carefully  computing  its  rental  value. 
Having  ascertained  this  value,  and  the 
consequent  power  of  its  owner  to  pay, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
the  district  could  do  was  to  settle  on  a 
basis  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the 
debt's  face  value,  or  $250,000.  With 
this  object  in  view,  they  began  negotia- 
tions between  bond-holders  and  debtors. 

It  was  no  small  task  to  convince  the 
bond-holders  that  this  was  the  best  that 
the  community  could  do.  The  creditors 
of  Tulare  were  scattered  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf. 
There  had  been  wheels  within  wheels 
to  the  affair,  and  in  many  cases  personal 
prejudice  had  been  added  to  financial 
interest. 

In  a  year,  however,  the  compromise 
was  effected.  The  last  bond-holder  had 
agreed  to  accept  what  the  committee 
had  to  offer,  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
journey  was  past.  In  some  cases,  the 
committee  had  to  depart  from  the  offer 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  debt,  notably 
in  the  case  of  people  who  had  paid  for 
their  bonds  90  per  cent  of  their  original 
face  value.  The  settlement  was  accom- 
plished however,  and  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  bonds  were  placed  in  escrow 
with  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 
to  be  delivered  on  the  first  of  October, 
1903,  and  upon  the  payment  of  $273,075 
to  representatives  of  the  Tulare  Irriga- 
tion District.  :    .      -  :-  ■ 
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That  sum,  the  people  of  Tulare  strug- 
gled to  raise.  It  was  a  hard  task.  It 
was  said  when  the  committee  was  formed 
that  they  did  a  remarkable  thing  in 
getting  one  hundred  and  thirty  bond- 
holders to   pull  together.     But  on   top 


These  men  of  the  committee  gave 
their  time  free — and  the  work  they  did 
was  not  easy.  Some  of  them  gave  all 
their  nights  and  Sundays  for  a  year 
and  not  one  received  in  return  a  cent 
except  what  he  will   receive   from   the 


The  hiyh  school  pupils  were  all  in  line 

of  that  the  committee  did  a  still  more 
remarkable  thing.  They  got  1,300  tax- 
payers to  pull  together.  An  irrigation 
district  is  a  municipality ;  and  as  such 
its  officers  levied  a  tax,  a  seemingly  ruin- 
ous tax  of  thirty-six  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  land  value,  and  thus  raised  $273,075. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  unique. 
So  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  For 
many  doubt  that  the  assessment  was 
legal  despite  the  fact,  however,  not  a  sin- 
gle threat  of  appeal  to  the  law  by  the 
land-holders  was  made  and  the  payments 
amounted  to  voluntary  contributions. 

But  it  is  done  now.  Land-holders  and 
bond-holders  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Where  there  might  have  been  much 
hatred  between  the  two  classes,  there  is 
only  the  kindest  feeling.  Both  sides  are 
mighty  glad  to  be^  out  of  a  very  un- 
pleasant -o£.  %l[  ;••.  :   . 


general  improvement  and  prosperity  of 
the  community.  Plain,  honest,  honorable 
citizens,  they  returned  to  their  farms 
and  their  stores  and  their  offices  when 
the  task  was  done  and  went  on  to  lead 
the  town  and  county  in  general  develop- 
ment under  the  new  regime. 

The  community  has  now  its  chance  to 
build  up  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  its  advantages.  And  when  all  is 
over,  the  water  system,  so  long  an  incu- 
bus, is  proving  a  blessing.  In  ordinary 
years,  even  in  years  of  a  rather  low  rain- 
fall, it  will  furnish  all  the  water  needful 
and  will  make  the  returns  from  staple 
crops  as  sure  as  an  investment  in  gov- 
ernment bonds.  In  years  of  special 
drouth,  it  is  not  quite  sufficient  and 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  electric 
pumping.  So  hard  have  been  the  times 
and  so  uncertain  the  general  prospect, 
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Vt  that  the  pumping  stations  have  been 
tf  lew.  Now,  the  farmers  are  hastening 
ft  to  obtain  this  last  security  against  the 
ff  chances  of  the  weather.  The  supply  for 
4  Ibis  purpose  is  within  easy  reach.  First 
tf  there  is  the  delta  of  the  Kaweah.  Then 
(  there  is  a  sub-surface  flow  varying  from 
thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth.  Finally, 
at  three  hundred  feet  on  the  average 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  artesian  supply. 
And  in  this  region,  where  the  land 
is  as  rich  as  a  mint,  where  the  precious 
water  is  close  at  hand,  where  they  raise 
grapes  three  inches  in  circumference  and 
at  thick  as  blackberries,  the  people  are 
getting  together  for  the  new  era.  Al- 
ready enterprises  of  all  kinds  are  on 
foot—-not  wild-cat  schemes,  but  sound 
undertakings,  warranted  by  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  country.  In  spite  of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  drawn  out 


slow  in  paying  their  taxes;  and  a  few 
days  before  the  date  for  payment  the 
sum  was  several  thousands  short.  To 
make  everything  secure,  a  big  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  and  $10,000  was  raised. 
Then  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
twenty  representative  citizens  came  to 
San  Francisco,  check-books  in  hand, 
ready  to  make  good  any  possible  deficit. 
But  the  ten  thousand  dollars  was  not 
needed,  nor  were  the  personal  checks. 
The  tardy  taxpayers  had  all  come 
up  at  the  end.  One  man  who  had  per- 
sistently refused  to  pay  walked  into  the 
bank  at  the  last  moment  and  laid  down 
the  sum  of  his  tax,  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces. 
That  day,  the  solemn  and  conservative 
bank  held  a  love  feast.  All  day,  sober 
and  dignified  citizens  of  Tulare  frolicked 
like  boys  and  chatted  like  girls  and  told 


Little  tyke*     •     •     •     looked  like  a  garden  of  daisies 


to  redeem  bonds,  the  bank  deposits  have 
actually  increased. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Tulare,  that 
October  first,  when  the  bonds,  held  in 
escrow,  were  redeemed  in  San  Francisco. 
Some  of  the  property  owners  had  been 


back-number  stories  like  old  men.  All 
day  they  worked  like  a  husking-bee 
punching  holes  in  the  worthless  and 
useless  bonds,  preparing  them  for  the 
bond  fire.  And  then  they  stopped  to 
telegraph  home  the  news  which  meant  a 
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claration  of  independence  for  Tulare. 
And  Tulare  on  its  end  of  the  wire 
rent  mad  with  joy.  Every  bell  in  town 
ras  rung.  Every  whistle  blew.  Old  men 
boys  mingled  on  the  streets  to  light 
crackers  and  set  off  fireworks.  Every 
put  on  her  best  dress  and  turned 
it  on  parade.  Men  who  had  been 
aemies  for  years  slapped  one  another  on 
he  back. 

And  then  Tulare  got  ready  for  its 
aore  formal  and  dignified  celebration. 
fhe  handsome  rows  of  trees  which  line 


bonds.  The  prayers  of  the  clergymen,  in 
which  they  offered  thanksgiving  for  a 
delivered  community  were  real  and  hearts 
felt;  the  addresses  of  the  big  Califor- 
nians  who  did  it  all  were  grand  and 
stirring;  the  story,  told  over  for  the 
occasion,  of  how  it  was  done,  was  absorb- 
ing. But  these  were  nothing  for  tear- 
compelling  solemnity  and  real  thrill  to 
the  sight  of  the  fine,  big-hearted,  brave 
people  of  Tulare,  who  had  stood  by 
their  colors  and  hoped  and  fought  so 
long,  going  up  one  by  one  to  place  the 


— #A*  barbecue \  with  sixteen  beeves,  twenty  porkers  and  as  many  sheep 


the  streets  smelled  of  smoke  for  several 
days,  because  Tulare  was  cleaning  up  to 
put  on  its  best  front  when  the  guests 
should  come.  People  who  thought  that 
they  had  squeezed  out  the  last  cent  to 
pay  off  the  hated  bonds  guessed  they 
could  spare  a  dollar  or  so  for  the  cele- 
bration and  gave  accordingly,  almost 
$4,000  being  raised.  Three  thousand 
people,  from  the  Governor  of  the  state 
down,  and  from  points  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, were  honored  with  invitations. 

It  was  a  solemn  and  beautiful  cere- 
mony, too,  when  the  people  burned  those 


useless  and  powerless  bonds  in  the  basket 
preparatory  to  burning  them.  There 
were  women  there  whose  hands  were 
gnarled  and  stained  with  the  struggle  of 
a  decade,  women  who  had  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  moving  in  that  procession, 
with  gray  hairs;  there  were  men  whose 
backs  will  never  be  straight  again  from 
the  toil  of  it.  Each  one  took  a  bond 
and  crushed  it  in  his  hand  as  though  it 
were  a  thing  with  life  and  threw  it  into 
the  basket  like  a  thing  accursed.  And 
when  the  Governor  fired  it  with  his  torch 
and  the  big,  blazing  basket  swung  clear 
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of  the  grand  stand,  ten  thousand  voices 
sent  up  a  murmur  that  was  nearer  to 
grateful  weeping  than  to  cheering.  If 
you  can  imagine  the  sound  made  by  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  from  ten  thou- 
sand voices  at  once,  you  will  get  near 
the  sound  those  people  of  Tulare  made 
when  they  saw  the  last  of  the  Tulare 
bonds. 

Of  course,  that  wasn't  all  to  the  cele- 
bration. Because  Tulare  is  in  California 
and  California  no  less  than  Southern 
Europe  is  the  land  of  the  carnival 
spirit,  there  had  to  be  a  time  in  the 
streets  for  the  young  people,  with  con- 
fetti, fireworks  and  dancing  and  side- 
shows and  a  great  deal  of  loud  and  inno- 
cent fun. 

The  day  began  at  sunrise  with  a  salute 
of  twenty  anvils.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
parade    formed,    and    marched    to    the 


Of  course  the  principal  feature  of  the 
street  parade  was  the  float  bearing  the 
bonds.  It  was  guarded  by  companies  of 
state  militia,  and  the  gallant  soldier  boys 
divided  honors  of  attention  and  enthu- 
siastic applause  with  the  school  children. 
The  high  school,  grammar  grades  and 
primary  pupils  were  all  in  line,  gaily 
docked,  and  the  little  tykes  in  crisp  white 
suits  and  soldier  caps  looked  like  a 
garden  of  daisies.  Visiting  firemen  and 
various  lodges  also  participated. 

Then  there  was  the  barbecue,  with 
sixteen  beeves,  and  twenty  porkers  and 
fourteen  sheep,  besides  small  matters  like 
seven  thousand  loaves  of  bread  and  ten 
tons  of  grapes.  The  tables,  spread  under 
an  avenue  of  trees,  were  a  sight,  the 
memory  of  which  will  go  with  those  who 
saw  them,  to  the  hungry  grave.  Pyra- 
mids of  grapes  with  the  bloom  still  upon 


The    tables,  spread   under  an   avenue   of   trees,  were   ornamented   xcith    eut   flowers   and   greens — 


pavilion  where  the  formal  exercises  of  the 
day  took  place.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, in  carriages,  rode  the  distin- 
guished guests  who  were  present  to  share 
Tulare's  triumph,  the  mayor  of  Tulare, 
and  the  president  of  the  district. 


them,  stacks  of  golden  crusted  bread, 
platters  of  tender,  juicy  meat,  home- 
made pickles  and  lemonade.  Everybody 
was  invited  to  partake,  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  there  were  the 
high  school  boys  and  girls,  grown  lusty 
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ill  Californiau  sunshine,  waiting  on  the 

tables. 

Everything  possible  was  done  far  the 
comfort  of  visitors.  There  were  barrels 
of  iee  water  at  the  street  corners  with 
Crips  attached,  and  a  lemonade  booth  in 


And  the  lesson  of  it  all  h  that  here 
are  men,  who  have  done  the  things  that 
through  the  ages,  have  overthrown  kings 
or  made  states.  Quoting  Sir  William 
Jones'  classic,  "What  Constitutes  a 
State?11: 


/•  the  center  tc<w  the  geniue  of  the  feast 

lander's  park  that  supplied  the  real 
circus  article. 

There  was  a  holiday  in  all  Tulare, 
and  the  man  or  woman  that  wasn't  there 
surely  wasn't  worthy  the  honor  of  living 
in  a  community  which  could  make  and 
win  such  a  fight  as  that.  The  daily 
newspapers  suspended  publication,  all 
business  houses  closed  for  the  day,  and 
the  farmers  left  their  plows  in  the  fur- 
rows and  went  to  town  to  share  in  the 
festivities. 

But  these  are  things  which  might 
happen  anywhere  in  California,  where  it 
doesn't  need  much  of  an  excuse  to  get 
up  a  fiesta.  The  thing  that  made  it 
distinctive  of  Tulare,  freed  Tulare,  where 
Santa  Claus  will  come  with  a  full  pack 
this  year,  was  that  moan  and  murmur 
and  whisper  of  thanksgiving  when  the 
basket  soared  aloft  bearing  the  burning 
hoodoo  of  the  community. 


Not     high-raised     battlements     or     labored 
mounds. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 
Not    cities    proud,    with   spires   and   turrets 
crowned ; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where   laughing   at   the   storm,   rich   navies 
ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where   low-browed    baseness    wafts    perfume 
to   pride. 

No!      Men,   high-minded  men, 

With    powers    as    far    above    dull    brutes 
endued. 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel   cold   rocks   and   brambles 
rude; 
Men,   who   their   duties   know. 

But  know    their  rights,  and   knowing,  dare 
inn in tain. 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the 
chain: — 
These   constitute   a   state; 

And  sovereign  law,  that  states  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 

Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 
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Christmas  on  the  Range 

Explanatory  of  the  accompanying  four  color  drazvings  by  L>  May*ta 

I 

THE  cattle  range  lies  open  to  the  four  winds  of  the  world,  remote  ami 
wide — and  the  cowboy,  that  free  master  of  fleet  hooft,  moves  bravelj 
a  sturdy  atom  in  immensity.     From  the  gray  hour  of  dawn    he   ri 
among  the  desert  hills,  or  along  the  level  brows  of  grim  interminable   nn 
in  the  quiet  dusk  of  evening  he  descends  upon  the  cook-wagon  with  all   th< 
.of  unfettered  youth.    Throughout  the  changeful  circle  of  the  year  he  rides, 
the  wild  horses  of  the  tablelands,  reckless  among  the  horned  herds  of  I  he 
risking,  daring,  facing  the  unconquerable  skies.     In  the  dry  days  of  autunti 
the  round-up  roars  between  the  rugged  buttes  he  rides  to  the  throbbing  ti 
a  thousand  hoofs;   he  shouts  in  the  white  dust  that  spins  over  the  belie 
whirling  the  lithe  lasso,  sudden  he  wheels  and  spurs  through  the  plunging 
Or  remote  in  the  silent  night  his  camp-fire  flashes  near  a  sunken  stream  ; 
the   saddle   thrown   upon   the   grass   the   "wrangler's"   patient    pony     standi 
wakeful  ears  set  forward  to  where  he  hears,  far  in  the  dim  urroyo,  fhe 
of  his  restless  kin. 

IT 
Out  of  the  north,  down  from  the  far  white-shimmei i  1 1 g   peak*  of  j 
the  long  cold  uplands  of  Utah  rushes  the  winter  wind.     The  rolling  vlouc 
high  their  shining  domes,  hurrying  cavernous  shadows  over  the  world*   ant 
across  the  plain  slants  the  dim  and  mysterious  rain.     Fur  find  alone   rii 
cowboy  under  the  thunderous  dome  of  December.     Past  the  eorrali  hi*  gpti 
returns,  past  the  dark  mesas, — till  there  afar  on  the  emptv   plain  gHrrtmc 
tiny  town,  low  like  the  humble  dwellings  of  Palestine,  earthen  and  olden,— 
afar  in  the  fading  light  of  the  evening.    As  he  gallops  he  feel*  the  stn 
heart  drawing,  drawing  toward  his  kind. 

Ill 

Christmas  in  town — a  spot  of  riot  beneath  the  stars!  I 
the  glaring  fronts  of  saloons  he  clatters  into  the  narrow   street, — at    the 
h itching-rack,  where  the  whir  of  roulette  and  the  sharp  clack  of  the  billiard 
the  confusion  of  voices  reach  into  the  quiet  night,  he  tics  his  pony  aniouj, 
drowsily  waiting  fellows,  and  throwing  his  wide  chapparej***  over  the  #addta-| 
into  the  turmoil  he  steps: — with  a  fearless  joke  and  a  careless  laugh  ho 
his  compadres  from  over  the  range.    The  drag  of  spurs  on  the  spattered  floor 
clinking  of  coins,  the  rattle  of  poker-chips,  and  the  tinkling  of  glasnet 
his  ears; — a  rustling  of  silks  and  a  flaunting    bright  ribbon*  make   i 
before  his  hungrv  eves. 

*     *  IV 

Surely  these  are  Vandals  out  o*  the  north,  again  'round  th*  eamp-l 
here  is  the  ancient  Yule  log  still  ablaze.     A  roasting  turke)    from  among 
and    fragrant   woods  of  pine  sends  steamy   Christmas  odor*  to  the  evening 
And  then*  is  word  from  home — ]>erhaps. — or  from  friends  m  the  distant  I 
world.     The  jolly  flask  goes  'round,  and  a  buoyant  rollicking  nmg  goe*  up  ' 
silence  of  twilight.       *       *       *       Then  into  the  saddle  tIh-\   iwing,  and  nw»Vy- 
uith  jingling  spurs  and  reins  thrown  free  to  the  whipping  matte,— twei 
to   the   dance   tonight,— yelling   like   devils — their   pistols   flashing   to   the    imp 
tumble  skv,  rushing  over  the  long  dim  reaches  of  the  plain 
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These  are  Vandals  out  o'  the  north, 
again  'round  the  camp-fire 
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byAlBERTA   BANCftOFT 

The  Japanese  persimmons 
Are  shining,  row  on  row  ; 
The  oranges  are  balls  of  gold; 
The  lemons  are  aglow. 

The  bright  toy  on  s  were  never 
So  crimson  bright  as  now  ; 
The  pepper  trees  have  scarlet 

loops 
Flung  over  every  bough. 

And  so  I  know  what's  coming— 
I  know  the  signs  of  old. 
When  all  the  hills  are  growing 

green 
And  oranges  are  gold. 

It's  Christmas  time  is  coming; 
The  time  is  very  near: 
With  cotton  tree   and    picture 

hooks 
The  day  will  soon  be  here. 
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Touring  in  California 

By  Arthur  Inkersley 


NO  state  in  the  union  offers  greater 
variety  of  scenery  for  the  auto- 
mobile tourist  than  California. 
In  the  interior  valleys  he  can  find 
great  stretches  of  level  road  on  which 
he  will  be  tempted 
— forgetting  that 
there  are  such 
things  as  speed 
limitg—to  "let  her 
out"  for  an  exhil- 
arating spin.  In 
winter  and  spring 
he  may  run  along 
highwaysbordered 
for  mile  after  mile 
with  orchards  in 
all  the  glory  of 
full  bloom.  In 
summer  he  may 
traverse  roads 
which  parallel  vast 
grain  fields  grow- 
ing yellow  for  the 


Torxo  Al*TO  ENTHUSIASTS — 
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harvest,  and  in  autumn  he  may  see  al- 
most every  product  of  temperate  or  semi- 
tropical  climes  in  the  perfection  of 
maturity.  If  he  is  a  lover  of  mountain 
scenery,  he  can  find  the  Coast  Range 
or  the  Sierras  in 
almost  every  coun- 
ty ;  or,  if  he  is  in 
search  of  grades 
that  will  test  the 
hill-climbing  pow- 
ers of  his  machine, 
or  of  deep  sand 
that  will  try  his 
temper  and  pa- 
tience, he  can  find 
these  things  too. 
lie  may  tour 
through  the  rod- 
woods  of  Mendo- 
cino, wind  his  way 
among  the  sugar- 
pines  of  Siskiyou 
or  the  giant  trees 
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of  Mariposa  grove.  The  Yosemite  has 
l)een  entered  several  times  by  the  man  in 
the  motor-ear.  At  Monterey  the  seven- 
teen-mile drive  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  furnishes  a  series  of  marine 
views  that  for  sheer  natural  beauty  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world.  So  far  as  climate  and  temper- 
ature are  concerned,  he  may  inhale  the 
keen,  sharp  atmosphere  of  the  regions 
of  perpetual  snow  at  high  altitudes, 
or  he  baked  in  the  heat  of  the  arid 
land  of  San  Bernardino.  The  most 
eatholie  or  exacting  taste  can  be  pre- 
cisely suited. 

The  area  available  for  motoring  in  San 
Francisco  is  limited.  In  one  direction 
only,  to  the  south,  can  the  automobilist 
make  any  extended  run.  If  he  wants 
to  go  in  any  other  direction,  he  must 
transport  his  machine  by  ferry  to  Oak- 
land, Tiburon  or  Sausalito.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  reach  the  beautiful 
Golden  Gate  Park  without  encountering 
any  serious  hill  or  passing  over  any 
very  rough  pavements.  Once  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  the  automobilist  may — if  he 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  license  issued 
after  an  examination  into  his  fitness 
to  control  a  mechanically  propelled  car- 
riage— run  along  the  south  drive  almost 
to  the  ocean  beach  and  thence  along  the 
boulevard  to  Ingleside. 

The  Presidio  reservation  of  San 
Francisco  offers  excellent  roads  and 
splendid  views  of  the  bay,  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  broad  Pacific.  In  San 
Mateo  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Burlingame,  San  Mateo,  Mayfield  and 
Menlo  Park,  there  are  roads  as  good  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
Hound  about  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles, 
Pomona  and  Santa  Barbara  are  many 
good  roads.  Henry  Chisholm,  who  trav- 
eled about  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  his 
Packard  touring  car  in  that  part  of 
Southern  California,  says: 

*\I  must  say  that  the  roads  are  much 
better  than  my  best  expectations.  The 
condition  of  the  roads  in  general  is  very 
much  better  than  that  of  the  roads  in 
New  Kngland ;  and  the  village  councils 
have  not  gotten  the  foolish  idea  that 
automobiles  have  no  right  to  travel.  All 
the  inhabitants  along  the  country  roads 
will  do  anything  to  assist  one." 
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The  first  automobile  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  owned  by  the  late  Charles 
L.  Fair,  who  had  a  strongly-developed 
mania  for  fast  traveling — a  mania  that 
cost  himself  and  his  wife  their  lives. 
Like  his  powerful  launch  Lucero,  his 
motor-car  was  of  the  gasoline  type. 
Then  he  became  the  owner  of  an  electric 
automobile.  A  few  months  before  his 
death,  near  Paris,  he  brought  to  San 
Francisco  a  fine  racing  machine,  the 
product  of  the  famous  Panhard-Levassor 


factory,  and  a  Parisian  chauffeur  to 
operate  it.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Fair's  two  motor-cars,  almost  all  the 
automobiles  owned  in  California  then 
were  steam  carriages,  manufactured  by 
the  Locomobile,  .Mobile  or  White  com- 
panies. A  gasoline  touring  car  was 
almost  unknown,  and  nearly  all  the 
vehicles  were  light  run-abouts. 

Charles  A.  Baldwin  owns  a  Panhard- 
Levassor  car  with  four  cylinders,  which 
from   its  color,   if  not  from   its  dispo- 
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sition  and  performances,  is  known  as 
the  '•Yellow  Devil.'*  Originally  it  had 
hot  tul>e  ignition  but  has  now  been 
fitted  with  an  electric  spark  apparatus. 
It    is    probably    capable    of    making    a 


higher    rate    of    speed    than    any    other 
motor-ear  in  the  state. 

At  the  present  time  the  steam  car- 
riages, except  for  heavy  passenger  service 
and    livery    work,    for    which    thev    are 
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excellently  adapted,  seem  to  Ijc  dropping 
out  of  favor.  They  are  being  supplanted 
by  gasoline  ears,  many  of  the  well-known 
makers  having  agmits  in  Sun  Fran- 
cisco, Of  the^e  the  best  known  are 
I  In-  Win! on  Touring  Car,  the  Packard, 


N£A11    OAKLAND, 


the  Olctamobile,  the  Cadillac, 
Louie,  the  Hanyes-Appersoaj  the 
Car,  the  Peerless  and  the  Toledo. 
first  owner  of  a  Win  ton  Touring 
this  state  was  W.  H.  Talbot,  who 
noticeable    figure    at    the    nine    of 


: 
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Lutnmobilo    Club  a  year  or  two  ago. 

aong  owners  of  the  1903  model  of 

Fill  ton    touring   car   are    F.    A.    Hyde, 

^resident    of    the    Automobile    Club    of 

Jalifonriu,  Mrs,   Phoebe  A.  Hearst,   R. 

Sehwerin,  M.   H.  de  Young,  Cha&. 

i    Moore,  0.  P.  Fuller,  J.  W.  Fuller, 

f.  P.  Fuller,  Sydney  L.  M.  Starr,  Tem- 

Ipleton  Crocker,  J.  Mier,  F.  C.  Hotaling 

I  «nd   others.     The   demand   for   Winton 


served,  and  after  a  rest  the  return  trip 
is  begun,  each  owner  proceeding  as 
he  likes.  Occasionally,  a  run  to  Cliff 
House  and  hack  is  made  in  an  evening. 
The  clubmen  gather  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms,  enjoy  a  little  supper  and  music, 
and  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  the 
fraternity. 

The  most   important  and  interesting 
automobile   tournament   so   far  bold   in 
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Can  is  so  great  that  the  agents  cannot 
supply  them  fast  enough  to  expectant 
purchasers. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  California 
has  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to 
securing  favorable  legislation  in  the 
counties  round  San  Francisco.  Half 
a  dozen  times  or  so  in  a  year  the  club 
holds  runs  to  San  Mateo,  Menlo  Park, 
Haywards,  or  some  other  convenient 
spot  The  automobile  men  rendezvous 
on  Van  Ness  avenue  and  run  out  under 
the  direction  of  a  captain,  who  heads 
the  line  and  whose  car  must  not  be 
passed.     At  the  rendezvous  luncheon  is 


California  took  place  in  August  last  at 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Monterey.  It  was 
under  the  management  of  the  directors 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  California, 
with  E.  Courtney  Ford  as  Captain.  The 
automobilists  from  San  Francisco  and 
neighborhood  started  Thursday,  August 
6th,  reaching  San  Jose  that  evening. 
There  they  found  the  Hotel  Vendomc 
beautifully  decorated  in  their  honor, 
and  were  received  by  the  automo- 
bilists of  San  Jose  and  vicinity.  At 
various  times  next  morning  up  to  10 
o'clock  they  started  on  the  road  to  Del 
Monte.     All  surmounted  the  steep  San 
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Juan  grade  and  reached  Del  Monte  that 
-v»'i ling  or  early  next  morning.  On 
Saturday  they  watched  the  last  match 
of  the  polo  tournament  and  the  pony 
race*,  while  on  Sunday  afternoon  they 
went  round  the  famous  seventeen-mile 
drive*  On  Monday  a  program  of  ten 
rsoeBj  some  of  them  requiring  three 
heats?  on  account  of  the  number  of  eon- 


t»  Mam-,  wm  auceefis fully  run  vf«r 
machine  that  attracted  most  alien 
was  the  forty  horsepower  Mors*  o* 
and  driven  by  George  P.  WlnttcLl, 
This  machine  won  the  ten- mile  i 
open  to  machines  of  any  type  or  po 
in  13  minutes,  21  1-5  second^  the  f*f 
mile  being  done  in  1:18.  Jn  * 
mile  exhibition  against  time,  it  win 
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I  one  mile  in  1 :15  4-5,  winning  the  cup 
i  offered  by  the  Automobile  Club  for  a 
mile  in  1:17  or  better.  The  time  for 
the  five  miles  was  6:21.  The  Owners' 
Race,  a  handicap  event,  was  won  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg  in  an  Orient  buck- 
board,  which  seemed  to  be  on  the  track 
all  the  day.  The  doctor  entered  every 
event  for  which  his  rig  was  eligible  and 
reeled  off  miles  regularly  in  a  second 
or  two  above  two  minutes.  The  five- 
mile  race  for  gasoline  touring  cars  was 
won  easily  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Hotaling's 
Winton  driven  by  Si  Hewson. 

Nearly   all   the   other   events,   except 
those  for  gasoline  machines  only,  were 


won  by  F.  A.  Garbutt  of  the  Southern 
California  Automobile  Club  in  a  White 
touring  car,  or  by  Walter  Grothe  in  a 
White  stanhope.  W.  Grothe  won  a  cup 
presented  by  C.  W.  Clark  for  the  fastest 
mile,  1:19,  made  in  the  morning  of 
the  meet,  and  covered  ten  miles  in 
14 :06  1-5. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  a  hill-climbing 
contest  on  the  hill  near  the  Military 
Reservation  at  Pacific  Grove,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  a  thousand  yards  and 
the  grade  ten  per  cent.  A  Toledo  car 
operated  by  J.  A.  Keenan  won  in 
2 :06  2-5,  F.  A.  Garbutt's  time  in  White 
touring  car  being  2  :06  3-5. 


The  Worship  of  Heroes 

By  The  Ancient  Mariner 


IF  the  Ancient  Mariner  were  per- 
mitted to  scold  he  would  rejoice  to 
blister  and  scarify  the  prevalent 
eastern  playwright  whose  ill-mannered 
habit  it  is  to  clip  the  full  sonority  of 
the  noble  name  of  San  Francisco  down 
to  the  mean  and  shabby  "'Frisco."  It 
is  the  special  vice  of  the  so-called 
musical  comedy — which  alas,  is  rarely 
musical  and  never  comedy — to  put  in 
the  mouth  of  some  flippant  young  person 
in  short  clothes  this  detestable  abbre- 
viation. It  appears  to  me  that  the 
audiences  of  San  Francisco  must  be  a 
long-suffering  folk  or  they  would  long 
ago  have  made  the  only  fit  criticism  on 
this  form  of  offensive  vulgarity  in  the 
shape  of  a  well-aimed  carrot  or  it  might 
be  an  over-ripe  egg  on  occasion.  To 
call  a  man  out  of  his  name  is  justifica- 
tion for  assault  and  battery,  and  per- 
haps the  only  way  to  improve  the 
writer  of  the  musical  comedy  of  com- 
merce would  be  to  kick  him  where  his 
brains  are. 

Flippancy  is  an  American  vice,  al- 
though the  Ancient  Mariner  thinks  we 
are  commencing  to  outgrow  it.  There 
is  not  the  same  universal  admiration 
that  once  obtained  for  the  "smart  man." 
There  is  more  reverence.    The  reveren- 


tial attitude  carries  its  occasional  ab- 
surdities of  course  when  it  gets  in  the 
wrong  channel,  but  these  are  a  construc- 
tive rather  than  a  disintegrating  force 
as  is  the  case  with  flippancy.  The  merely 
flippant  frame  of  mind  never  carries  the 
impulse  to  do  anything. 

Hero  worship  is  a  by-product  of  rev- 
erence and  unhappily  it  is  not  always 
characterized  by  wisdom.  It  is  igno- 
minious to  be  discovered  weeping  over 
the  wrong  hero  or  kissing  a  spurious 
soldier.  One  finds  an  instructive  illus- 
tration of  mistaken  worship  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  courts  on  the 
trial  of  Madame  Humbert,  the  most 
successful  swindler  of  the  age.  We  are 
told  that  the  railroads  centering  in  Paris 
put  the  occasion  of  the  trial  to  profitable 
use  by  running  excursion  trains  for 
the  curious  who  desired  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  celebrated  person.  As  a 
result  the  crowds  were  so  great  that  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  call  out  the 
reserves  to  keep  them  in  line.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  disorderly.  They 
were  simply  zealous  and  the  zeal  of  a 
crowd  becomes  the  blind  brute  force  of 
a  mob.  The  emotions  of  a  crowd  are 
cumulative  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of 
its  size. 
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The  prisoner's  dock  in  a  French  court 
is  a  sort  of  perch,  raised  in  the  center 
of  the  audience,  presumably  to  help  the 
spectacle.  From  this  point  of  vantage, 
as  the  reporter  tells  us,  Madame  Humbert 
"hurled  scorn  and  defiance"  at  the  hud- 
dled curious.    What  stimulating  drama ! 

The  man  in  the  case,  M.  Frederic 
Humbert,  appeared  to  have  no  proper 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  eminence. 
He  presented,  we  are  told,  "the  picture 
of  a  crushed  and  miserable  man,"  in 
fact  a  mean-spirited  rascal.  We  prefer 
the  blackguard  who  "hurls  defiance"  and 
we  like  it  done  to  slow  music. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  pic- 
turesque and,  as  an  American  might 
think,  unconventional.  For  instance, 
Madame  Humbert  frequently  inter- 
rupted the  reading  of  the  indictment 
with  scornful  exclamations  and  these 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  without 
protest.  Possibly  it  was  considered  un- 
sportsmanlike to  deprive  a  woman  of  her 
natural  weapon.  When  asked  where  she 
lived,  the  lady  answered,  "In  prison." 
She  was  not  going  to  give  them  any  sat- 
isfaction. 

One  learns  further  from  the  reporter 
of  this  celebrated  case  that  the  presiding 
judge  "has  a  reputation  for  inflexible 
sternness,"  which  is  canonical  under  the 
laws  of  drama,  but  is  confusing  when 
we  an*  told  a  little  later  that  Madame 
Humbert's  "calmness  in  putting  off  her 
disclosures  excited  outbursts  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  judges  and  spectators 
joined."  In  fact  it  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able function,  even  if  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties were  not  always  preserved. 

There  is  in  London  a  celebrated  drive- 
way, which  the  Englishman  has  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  national  institution 
and  a  means  of  glory,  or  rather  glorifi- 
cation, which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
This  illustrious  ground  is  known  as  Con- 
stitution hill  and  onlv  Rovaltv  and  a  cer- 


tain few  distant 
mitted  to  drive  um        tnn 
down  this  sacred  hilL    11 
that  one  who  had  served  ', 
was  discussing  with  the  prii 
of  England  the  form  wl 
should  take,  and  he  aske 
ted  to  drive  his  carriage 
tution  hill. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  pn 
be  glad  to  make  you  an 
we  can't  allow  vou  to  di 
stitution  hill."  * 

This  is    the    form    of 
which  not  only  glorifies  the 
prolongs  the  emotion  by  WOTftU 
ground  on  which  he  tread 

Therefore  Constitution  1 
in  its  exclusive  character  a* 
most  cherished  British  institiitiopM 
a  proper  cause  of  pride.     It  is  not  efi 
citizen  of  the  world  who  can   be  pr« 
of  something  because  it   is   out   of 
reach.    Only  a  few  of  us 'a  re  a 
a  personal  pride  in  the  moon,  and  some 
have   been  known  to  speak    disrespect- 
fully of  the  equator. 

The  other  day  the  corporation  of 
Portsmouth  bought  with  the  public 
funds,  the  cottage  in  which  Charles 
Dickens  is  supposed  to  have  been  bora, 
and  now  the  antiquarians  are  engaged  in 
hot  dispute  as  to  whether  the  city  father* 
have  bought  the  right  cottage.  It  might 
be  distressing  to  the  true  believer  to  be 
told  that  he  had  wasted  his  emotions  on 
the  wrong  birthplace.  But  in  fact  it 
does  not  matter  because  the  worship  of 
relics  is  merely  a  state  of  mind,  which 
may  be  quite  as  well  expended  in  teaif 
over  one  dumb  thing  as  another.  It  is 
the  tears  and  not  the  stocks  and  stones 
that  are  important. 

Do  not  laugh.  It  is  this  inarticulate 
and,  if  you  like,  unreasoning  enthn* 
siasm  that  moves  the  world  when  directed 
bv  a  leader  of  men. 


The  snow-cold  stream,  tumbling,  leaping  down  the  mountain  sides  in  cataracts 


The  Artist  in  Kern  River  Canyon 

By  Dorothy  Miller 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Adelaide  Han 8 com 


WHEN  California's  Sierra  Club 
visited  Kern  River  canyon  last 
summer,  there  were  many 
painters,  poets  and  photographers,  ama- 
teur and  professional,  in  the  party,  each 
bent  on  getting  everything  possible  out 
of  the  trip  into  the  high  Sierra.  The 
poet  wanted  something  worthy  of  his 
genius — and  he  found  it,  also  a  great  deal 
more.  For  the  painter,  the  trip  was 
full  to  overflowing  with  an  unending 
series  of  glowing  pictures,  full  of  life 
and  color,  and  many  such  as  his  brush 
could  never  paint.  But  the  men  and 
women  behind  the  camera,  found  some- 
thing at  every  turn  of  the  trail.  High 
lights  and  shadows,  composition,  color, 
and  more  to  that  effect,  was  the  tenor  of 
the  conversation,  and  on  this  level  the 
photographer  and  the  artist  met  on 
familiar  ground,  while  the  poet  raved 
along  the  same  lines  with  additional 
florescence  and  many  mixed  figures  of 
speech,  for  the  words  to  express  even  a 
part  of  the  beauty  came  too  fast  for  ex- 
act expression.  But  perhaps  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  in  the  party 


were  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  who  felt 
all,  and  even  more  than  the  poets  and 
artists  tried  to  express,  but  who  were 
forced  to  seem  mere  plodders  because 
they  could  not  find  words  to  tell  what 
they  felt. 

What  at  least  one  of  the  artistic  mem- 
bers of  the  party  saw — or  a  small  part 
of  it — is  shown  in  the  pictures  repro- 
duced herewith.  But  no  mere  photo- 
graph, no  matter  how  good,  could  do 
justice  to  the  reality.  The  rich  color 
harmonies,  the  artistic  groupings  of  the 
various  natural  pictures,  the  play  of 
light  and  shadow,  the  flickering  of  the 
red  firelight  in  camp  on  the  figures 
around  it  at  night,  and  the  silver  moon- 
light— it  was  full  moon  when  the  party 
was  in  the  canyon — these  formed  pic- 
tures worthy  of  the  greatest  genius  in  art 
or  letters. 

Before  reaching  the  canyon  there 
must  needs  be  taken  a  stage  trip  of  two 
days  through  flat,  far-reaching  stubble 
fields,  then  over  rolling  hills  as  the 
higher  land  is  reached.  Then  come  the 
mountain  6ides  and  the  first  views  for 
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— the  great,  rugged,  storm  beaten  trees 

tures  that  will  long  remain  in  our  mem- 
ories. But  best  of  all  was  the  sunset 
on  this  first  evening,  when  the  senses  of 
the  members  of  the  party  had  not  yet 
been  dulled  by  days  of  sojourning  amid 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Long  shafts  of 
pink  and  lavender  light  were  on  the 
many  peaks  in  the  east  and  deep  purple 


were  those  of  the  west.  The  snow  on  the 
heights  was  bright  pink  against  the 
rugged  and  bare  granite.  And  as  this 
glory  faded  a  silvery  moon  and  a  lumi- 
nous evening  star  shone  through  the  bril- 
liant afterglow,  and  one  bv  one 

In  the  infinite  meadows  of  Heaven, 
Blossomed    the    lovely    stars, 

The    forget-me-nots    of    the    angels. 
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But  coming  down  to  prose,  it  was  a 
Id  night  for  all  the  party,  who  slept 
tder  those  same  stars  on  their  earthy 
ds,  wrapped  in  prosaic  blankets.  And 
e  next  night  was  even  colder,  for  it  was 
ent  on  cold  and  windv  Bullion  Flats. 


beyond  description.  Even  the  verbose 
poets  were,  for  once,  wordless  before  so 
much  grandeur.  Away  down,  the  pack- 
train  was  toiling  along,  crowding  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain  like  so  many 
brown  insects,  and  on  the  other  side  were 


md  here  the  artist  reveled  in  eolor  and  eomposition 

Bullion  Flats,  a  perfect  garden  of  wild 
Mowers.     No  part  of  the  scene  inive  even 


The  next  morning  in  the  cold  of  the 
rly  day  in  those  altitudes,  the  steep 
rent  was  made,  the  steepest  over  a 
•etch  of  snow,  to  Farewell  Gap,  reach- 
5  an  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet.  From 
3  top  of  the  divide  the  scenery  was 


a  hint  of  the  discomforts  and  hardships 
in  store  for  the  trampers. 

Coyote  Gap  was  the  next  day's  tramp, 
and  here  no  vegetation  but  the  gnarled 
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The  fresh  young  spring  in  the  mountains  teas  most  interesting 


weather-beaten,  fox- tail  pines  flourished. 
Great  fantastic  boulders  were  strewn 
about.  The  scene  was  one  of  weird  and 
lonely  grandeur.  The  surrounding  peaks 
were  pinnacled  and  turreted  like  feudal 
castles.  And  here  is  where  the  artists 
raved  at  the  color  and  the  compositions. 
Broad,  flat  tones  of  yellow  ocher,  the 
red-brown  shafts  of  fox-tail  pines  with 
their  warm  green  foliage,  and  the  blue 
sky — the  whole  simple  and  yet  so  strong. 
Coyote  creek  was  followed  into  Kern 
canyon  and  Camp  Olney,  where  a  warm 
reception  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  of  bouil- 
lon awaited  the  weary  party.  The  camp 
here  was  pitched  in  an  ideal  spot,  by  the 
side  of  Coyote  creek,  with  the  swift  Kern 
river  to  one  side,  and  the  steep  cliffs 
rising  abruptly  on  the  other  side.  Here 
the  tired  slept  well  on  their  beds  of 
spruce  boughs  under  the  star-lit  sky. 

Near  this  camp  is  a  chain  of  lakes. 
One  of  the  lower  lakes  is  surrounded  by 
willows,  the  principal  attraction  here 
being  a  cabin  in  a  grove  of  birches.  The 
somber  greens  of  the  pines,  the  silvery, 


slender  birches,  the  sheen  of  the  water, 
the  great  boulders,  the  sunlight  shivering 
through  the  woods,  the  ravishing  grays 
and  lavenders,  warm  yellows  and  tender 
greens,  and  the  merry  sunbeams  dancing 
on  the  water  and  reflected  by  the 
quivering  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the 
water,  all  relieved  by  the  flitting 
of  anxious  birds  feeding  their  bird 
babies,  formed  a  wondrous  scene.  A  lit- 
tle brook  gurgled  into  the  lake  near  by, 
fringed  with  flowers,  great  tiger  lilies, 
around  which  big  black  and  yellow 
butterflies  were  flying,  and  brilliant 
brown-eyed-susans  grew  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Now  that  all  of  the  Sierra  Club  tramp- 
ers  have  returned  to  humdrum  life,  and 
nothing  exists  but  memories  to  remind 
them  of  their  happy  time  in  the  high 
Sierra,  all  are  trying  to  persuade  their 
friends  to  take  a  trip  into  the  region  of 
loveliness  so  near  at  hand,  and  that  they 
may  get  a  little  of  the  poetry  of  the  re- 
gion into  their  work-a-day,  every-day 
world. 


WOVE,   IN  HANDS  AT  LOS   GATOS   STATION,  SOUTHERN   PACIFIC — HOTEL  LYNDON    ON   THE   RIGHT 


Los  Gatos,  Gem  of  the  Foothills 


By  W.  E.  L.  Jenks 


THE  first  view  of  Los  Qatos  is  a 
revelation,  but  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  this  foothill  city  of 
California,  one  must  live  through  the 
seasons  and  look  out  at  the  varying  lights 
and  at  the  atmospheric  effects  of  the 
changes  of  a  year.  Beginning  with 
autumn,  the  gorgeous  tints  of  falling 
leaves,  the  brown  and  sere  grass  lands, 
the  dark  green  of  the  California  live  oak, 
the  silvery  bark  of  the  sycamore,  or  the 
ruddy  mad  rone,  overtopped  by  deepest 
blue  sky  and  fleecy  clouds,  with  distant 
mountains  veiled  in  purple  haze,  mingle 
in  a  marvelous  picture  that  earns  for 
Los  Gatos  its  sobriquet,  of  "the  gem  citv 
of  the  foothills." 

The  clouds  thicken  and  the  first  rains 
come.  The  curtain  of  haze  is  rolled  up 
and  the  mountains  come  to  our  very 
door,  the  white  cottages,  twenty  miles 
away,  are  plainly  visible  on  their  slopes ; 


the  soft  green  of  the  new  grass  covers 
the  brown  fields,  the  yellow  leaf  has 
fallen  and  the  oak  sends  out  new  growth. 
The  whole  color  scheme  is  changed. 

The  Santa  Cruz  mountains  rise  on 
three  sides,  high  at  the  south  and 
crowned  with  giant  redwoods,  lower 
on  the  east  and  west;  and  to  the  north 
the  broad  vista  of  Santa  Clara  valley 
opens  with  the  shimmering  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  far  distance.  Walling 
in  the  valley  to  the  northeast  are  the 
Coast  Kange  mountains  upon  whose 
highest  peak,  a  silver  point,  stands  Lick 
observatory,  and  to  the  northwest,  at  the 
base  of  the  Santa  Cruz  range  is  Stanford 
university. 

As  the  rains  continue,  the  spring-like 
effects  intensify,  the  grass  grows  lush, 
and  flowers  appear  on  the  hillsides — 
flowers  which  have  been  carried  to  East- 
ern or  European  gardens  in  a  hundred 
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varieties.  In  January  the  orange  is' 
glowing  among  its  glossy  leaves,  and 
in  February  the  time  of  blossoming 
comes  with  the  almond,  and  thenceforth 
the  orchards  are  beautiful  until  the  cli- 
max is  reached  in  latter  March  or  early 
April  with  its  sea  of  white  prune  blos- 
soms reaching  miles  and  miles  on  all 
sides,  shaded  by  patches  of  rosy  peach 
bloom. 

In  June  the  dry  season  is  fully  on, 
the  golden  grain  succeeds  the  green 
field,  the  hills  become  more  and  more 
purple  with  haze,  the  air  is  perfumed 
with  ripening  fruit,  the  leaves  change 
and  once  more  the  cycle  is  complete.  We 
live  over  again  all  the  beauty  of  another 
twelve  months  with  the  hourly  changes 
of  lighting,  as  the  sun  throws  its  beams 
first  upon  the  western  hills  and  last  upon 
the  eastern — changes  which  make  each 
day  individual.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his 
"Pictures  of  California,"  says  of  the 
view  from  Los  Gatos : 

"How  shall  1  describe  a  landscape  so 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  world,  with 
a  beauty  so  dazzling  that  all  other  com- 
parisons are  worthless.  *  *  *  Park- 
like groves  of  oaks.  *  *  *  In  the 
distance  the  redwoods  rising  like  towers; 
westward  a  mountain  chain  nearly  four 
thousand  feet  high,  dark  green  forests 
in  a  blaze  of  gold;  eastward  another 
chain,  full  lighted  by  the  sun,  rose 
colored,  touched  with  violet  shadows, 
shining  with  marvelous  transparency.  * 
*  *  No  words  can  describe  the  fire 
and  force  of  the  coloring.  *  *  * 
Then  let  me  purchase  a  few  acres  on 
the  lowest  slope  of  these  mountains, 
overlooking  the  valley  and  with  the  dis- 
tant gleaming  of  the  bay,  let  me  build 
a  cottage  embowered  in  acacia  and  euca- 
lyptus and  the  tall  spires  of  Italian 
cypress.  *  *  *  There  shall  my  best 
poems  be  written." 

That  which  makes  for  beauty  makes 
also  for  health.  The  mountain  walls, 
the  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  elevation, 
combine  to  modify  the  peculiar  climate 
of  California;  to  temper  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  interior,  and  rob  the 
ocean  of  its  chill.  In  the  southland, 
where  the  great  valleys  reach  the  coast, 
the  extremes  meet  as  extremes.  It  was 
given  to  the  Santa  Clara  valley  alone 


in  all  the  state,  to  be  60  protected  from 
both  as  to  combine  them  into  an  idealized 
California  climate,  a  unique  perfection. 
Here  the  days  are  bright  with  the  max- 
imum of  clear  sunny  hours  throughout 
the  year.  In  summer  the  trade  winds 
from  the  ocean  blow  every  day,  passing 
over  some  fifty  miles  of  valley,  reach 
Los  Gatos  without  chill  or  fog,  but  re- 
taining their  balmy  softness.  The  sum- 
mer trades  blowing  from  a  cool  ocean 
to  a  warmer  land  lose  their  moisture. 
In  winter  the  winds  blow  to  a  colder 
land,  over  the  cold  high  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  moisture  is  con- 
densed and  falls  in  rain.  Thus  we  have 
a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  with  enough  rain- 
fall in  the  former  to  mature  a  crop 
without  irrigation.  But  do  not  get 
the  idea  that  the  wet  season  is  wet  all 
the  time.  It  is  like  an  eastern  summer, 
in  that  it  has  periods  of  a  few  rainy 
days  with  weeks  of  clear  skies  between. 
This  condition  begins  in  September  and 
ends  with  May,  some  seven  or  eight 
months,  during  which  time  we  may  have 
about  thirty  to  fifty  overcast  days  with 
an  average  of  thirty-two  inches  of  rain- 
fall. Santa  Clara  county  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  clear  days  of  any  county 
in  California,  else  it  would  not  have  been 
chosen  for  the  great  observatory  of  the 
University  of  California.  During  the 
rainy  season,  the  farmer  is  busy  plowing, 
seeding  or  working  the  ground,  for  the 
first  effects  of  spring  come  with  autumn 
days. 

The  local  winds  have  much  to  do  with 
the  characteristic  climate  of  Los  Gatos. 
The  soft  trade  winds  of  the  day  are 
succeeded  by  mountain  winds  at  night, 
which  come  down  the  canyon  of  Los 
Gatos  creek  and  reach  the  adjacent  foot- 
hills and  valley.  In  winter  nights  these 
local  winds  hold  back  the  fog  which 
comes  drifting  in  after  sundown  from 
the  north,  and  it  is  no  infrequent  sight 
to  look  down  upon  the  fog  like  an  ocean, 
blotting  out  the  entire  valley,  and  to  s«ee 
the  trains  plunge  headlong  into  the  mist 
as  they  take  their  way  to  the  city.  Here 
is  also  freedom  from  summer  fog,  which 
comes  from  south  and  west,  for  it  rides 
high  over  the  hills  and  never  intrudes  to 
drip  from  the  roof,  nor  to  obscure  the 
view.    It  is  a  short-lived,  low-hung  cloud. 


April  xcith  its  sea  of  vchite  prune  blossom*  reaching  miles  and  miles  on  all  sides,  shaded  xcith  patches 
of  rosy  peach  bloom 


Trout  are  plentiful  in  Los  Qatos  creek 
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— Los  Oato8  is  a  toirn  irith  modi  rn  improvements,  and  since  Wl     •     •     •     has  been  rebuilt 


A  winter  phenomenon  is  the  thermal 
belt  of  these  foothills.  It  is  to  this  that 
northern  California  owes  its  ability,  not 
only  to  produce  oranges,  but  to  ripen 
them  two  months  earlier  than  the  fruit 
from  the  great  orange  region  of  the 
south.  The  warm  belt  about  Los  Catos 
is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  and  ten 
miles  long.  It  is  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  four  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  its  boundaries  are  as  sharply 
defined  as  are  those  of  the  gulf  stream. 
During  the  day  the  whole  valley  is 
warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  as  night 
comes  on  the  cold  air  and  fog  creep  in, 
following  the  direction  of  the  winds 
along  the  mountain  range,  and  gently 


drive  tin*  heated  air  southerly  up  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains.  Here  is  free- 
dom from  frost  which  permits  perfection 
of  crops  not  certain  on  the  lloor  of  the 
valley, — the  almond  and  the  apricot,  the 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  tangerine,  pomelo, 
guava,  and  semi-tropical  fruits.are  grown 
in  every  yard,  and  delicate  flowers  bloom 
the  year  round. 

It  is  possible  here,  and  many  times 
accomplished,  to  serve  some  variety  of 
fresh  fruit  from  the  garden,  on  the  table 
every  day  of  the  year.  It  is  practical  to 
grow  every  kind  of  fruit  of  the  temperate 
zone,  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  of 
Palestine  or  Japan — the  apple,  pear, 
quince  and  loquat,  the  fig,  grape,  olive, 


High  school,  Episcopal  church  and  Carnegie  library  at  Los  Gatos 
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St.  Luke's  Episcopal  church 

pomegranate,  persimmon,  prune,  peach, 
cherry,  almond,  walnut,  pistachio  nut, 
berries  in  variety,  the  citrus  fruits  al- 
ready named,  while  the  date,  the  bread- 
fruit and  banana  appear  in  ornamental 
gardening,  but  require  hotter  nights  to 
produce  their  tropical  fruits. 

Los  Gatos  is  a  town  with  modern  im- 
provements, and  since  1901,  when  fire 
swept  its  business  portion,  it  has  been 
rebuilt  along  the  lines  of  the  California 
mission  style  of  architecture.  Leading 
to  the  town  from  the  south  is  the  can- 
yon of  Los  Gatos  creek,  which  makes 
a  natural  highway  to  all  the  mountain 
region.  Before  records  were,  the  In- 
dians of  Monterey  bay  and  of  the  moun- 
tains made  their  trails  converge,  just 
as  do  now  the  hundreds  of  hill  roads, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  as  they  traveled 
to  and  fro  between  their  homes  and  the 
quicksilver  deposits  at  Almaden  and 
Guadalupe,  seeking  the  precious  vermil- 
ion paint  to  bedaub,  or  decorate,  their 
faces.  Later  the  priests  carried  their 
messages  between  Mission  Santa  Clara 
and  Mission  Santa  Cruz  over  the  trails. 

In  the  last  week  in  February,  184(5, 
John  C.  Fremont,  with  his  little  army, 
made  his  way  over  the  pass  and  later 
returned  from  Santa  Cruz  to  examine 
the  big  trees,  camping  for  some  weeks 
in  a  hollow  giant  at  the  head  of  the 
Big  Basin,  a  part  of  which  region  has 
recently  become  a  stat<»  park.  Still  later, 
in  18 1(5,  Captain  Fallon,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
with  a  company  of  twenty-two.  recruited 
for  the  Bear  Flag  army,  used  this  trail 
again  for  military  purposes,  as  he 
marched  against  General  Castro  at  San 
Jose,  but  finding  the  Mexican  force  too 


strong,  he  retired  to  the  foothills,  about 
where  Los  Gatos  stands,  and  took  up  his 
position  the  latter  part  of  June.  Hear- 
ing of  Commodore  Sloat's  capture  of 
Monterey,  the  proclamation  and  the 
flight  of  Castro  to  Mexico  on  the  9th  of 
July,  Captain  Fallon  marched  to  San 
Jose,  arrested  the  Alcalde,  seized  the 
Juzgado,  took  possession  of  the  archives 
of  the  pueblo,  and  on  receiving  an 
American  flag  on  July  13th  from  Sloat, 
he  ran  it  up  on  the  flag-pole  and  thus 
Santa  Clara  county  was  the  first  in 
California  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  old  trail  developed  into  a  stage 
road.  It  is  now  the  principal  highway 
between  the  valley  and  Santa  Cruz,  the 
most  important  mountain  road  in  the 
county,  sprinkled  and  graveled,  and 
along  it  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  find 
their  way  to  market.  Pleasure  parties 
seek  its  beauties  or  hunt  for  mortars 
and  pestles,  with  which  the  aborigines 
ground  their  acorn  meal — implements 
still  to  be  found  along  Los  Gatos  creek. 


The  first  building  to  be  erected  was  the  old  stone 
mill  •  •  •  designed  to  grind  the  wheat 
from  all  the  vast  tract  now  in  orchards 
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The  Southern  Pacific  railway  parallels 
the  old  trail,  forming  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  sections  on  that  vast  system. 
The  San  Jose  Water  Company  carries 
its  product  of  mountain  springs  along 
the  eastern  canyon  wall.  The  roadway, 
the  railroad,  the  flume, — what  an  index 
of  the  development  of  the  country  is 
the  story  of  this  old  Indian  trail !  The 
hundreds  of  by-roads  leading  to  it  and 
centering  at  the  mouth  of  this  canyon, 
and  the  distance  to  San  Jose  have  made 
Los  Gatos  the  business  town  it  is  today. 
In  the  summer  of  17(5J)  Portala  climbed 
the  westward  slope  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  and  looked  out  over  the  great 
valley,  and  his  company  it  was  who  then 
beheld  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which 
had  remained 
hidden  from 
Drake  in  1569 
and  from  Vis- 
eaino  in  160-2, 
although  both 
voyageurs 
must  h  a  ve 
passed  by  the 
Golden  Gate. 
The  exact  spot 
from  which 
this  Governor 
of  California 
first  saw  this 
inland  sea  is 
supposed  to  be 
above  Sarato- 
ga, some  six  miles  from  Los  Gatos,  on  the 
twenty-seven  mile  drive.  This  road  skirts 
the  foothills,  four  or  five  miles,  in  the  shade 
of  overhanging  sycamores  and  green  bay 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Arroyo  de  San 
Tomas;  it  winds  through  orchards  and 
vineyards,  up  the  Campbell  or  El  Quito 
creek  canyon,  past  Pacific  Congress 
springs,  so  like  their  Xew  York  name- 
sake, and  on  to  Portala  summit ;  thou 
along  the  nearly  level  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, following  the  old  trail  from  Mon- 
terey bay  to  San  Francisco  bay,  used  by 
Indians  and  early  Spanish  missionaries, 
through  redwood  fore>ts,  now  thinned 
by  the  woodman's  ax,  past  Castle  Rock, 
and  down  Los  Gatos  creek  to  Los  Gatos, 
a  drive  most  beautiful  in  its  scenic 
effects. 


Where  Christmas  trees   (out  of  doors)  are  covered  irith  roses 


Other  shorter  drives  there  are,  includ- 
ing those  to  the  Almaden  and  Gauda- 
lupe  mines,  the  richest  quicksilver  de- 
posits in  the  world. 

Los  Gatos  is  built  on  a  series  of  ter- 
races like  seats  of  an  amphitheater.  The 
site  was  granted  to  Sebastian  Peralta 
and  Jose  Hernandez,  a  Mexican  grant 
of  about  6.000  acres,  along  both  sides 
of  Los  Gatos  creek,  and  was  named 
"Rsincho  Rinconada  de  los  Gatos,"  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  many  turns  along 
the  Los  Gatos  creek.  Los  Gatos,  mean- 
ing "the  cats/*  was  presumably  named 
from  the  number  of  wild  cats  along  the 
creek  banks.  The  grant  was  well  defined, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
and    patented.      There   is   therefore   no 

question  of  lit- 
igation, as  to 
title  on  ac- 
count of  the 
Mexican  grant 
as  that  title  is 
good.  Since 
the  name  of  the 
town  is  repre- 
sented by  wild 
cats,  they  have 
been  taken  as 
the  "coat  of 
arms"  and  ap- 
pear  on  the 
seal  of  town 
and  school  dis- 
trict and  of 
They  also  ap- 
labels  of  local 


several  secret  societies, 
pear  on  fruit  and  wine 
manufacturers  and  stand  for  such  qual- 
ity that  the  town  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  product. 

The  first  building  to  be  erected  was 
the  old  stone  mill  built  by  J.  A.  Forbes, 
who  was  the  British  Consul  in  Cali- 
fornia prior  to  1840,  under  Mexican 
dominion.  The  mill  was  designed  to 
grind  the  wheat  from  all  the  vast  tract 
now  in  orchards,  lands  which  produced 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  twenty-five  sacks  being 
a  good  average  crop.  This  mill  had  a 
capacity  of  four  hundred  barrels  a  day. 
It  was  run  for  several  years  before  a 
dwelling  house  (other  than  shanties) 
was   built,   which   was   in    1861.     This 
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house  is  now  a  beautiful  home  place,  set 
deep  in  an  orange  grove  and  surrounded 
by  roses  in  variety. 

The  soil  about  Los  Oatos  is  not  so 
heavy  and  rich  with  vegetable  matter  as 
that  of  the  valley,  but  it  contains  more 
mineral  matter  and  develops  a  larger 
percentage  of  sugar,  a  greater  sub>tance, 
higher  color,  and  finer  flavor  in  the 
foothill  fruits  than  those  of  the  valley, 
and  its  fruits  are  earlier  to  mature.  The 
mountains  excel  in  apples,  pears  and 
berries  just  as  foothill  peaches  and 
prunes  excel  those  of  the  valley.  One 
of  the  greatest  apple  and  berry  regions 
of  California  is  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains. The  prune  crop  of  this  county 
was  about  100,000,000  pounds  in  190'j. 
The  pack  of  fruit  at  Los  Gatos,  put  up 
for  commercial  purposes,  is  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  is  for  canning — 
cherries,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  a 
few  plums,  apples,  and  grapes;  this 
fruit  is  all  grown  locally  and  amounts 
to  about  6,800,000  pounds  a  year.  Tho 
second  class  is  for  drying  (or  sun 
curing) — prunes,  peaches,  pears,  and 
apricots,  and  is  bandied  by  many  small 
concerns  and  several  larger  ones;  it 
amounts  to  nearly  6,500,000  pounds  a 
year  of  green  fruit.  The  third  class  con- 
sists of  wine  grapes,  and  is  worked  up 


by  three  large  and  several  smaller 
wineries.  It  amounts  to  over  6,000,000 
pounds  a  year.  This  makes  a  total  fruit 
output  at" Los  Gatos  of  over  19,000,000 
pounds  annually.  This  is  the  only 
locality  in  the  state  supplying  late  table 
grapes. 

With  its  beautiful  situation,  a  delight- 
ful climate,  a  town  of  American  people, 
with  modern  improvements,  a  Carnegie 
library,  high  school,  with  Normal  school, 
musical  and  other  advantages  within 
easy  reach,  almost  in  the  same  town 
by  virtue  of  low  railroad  rates  and  an 
electric  car  line  now  being  completed  to 
San  Jose;  with  a  good  market  for  local 
fruits,  the  town  is  building  as  a  home 
place  for  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco 
business  men  Every  year  sees  a  larger 
number  seeking  residence  in  these  hills. 

There  is  need  here  of  more  resorts, 
more  dairy  products,  more  cultivation 
of  berry  lands,  more  poultry,  more 
oranges,  more  honey  for  the  local  market, 
not  now  supplied  with  these  necessities 
by  local  producers.  Then  what  better 
place  could  be  found  for  factories,  where 
the  workers  can  breathe  the  pure  air, 
work  morning  and  evening  in  the  garden, 
and  labor  for  homes;  there  are  no  better 
toilers  than  those  surrounded  by  in- 
fluences   such     as    are    offered    here. 
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SURELY  this  has  been  an  eventful 
day  for  me,  and  I  must  admit 
that  1  am  tired  tonight.  I  think 
I've  done  pretty  well,  though,  for  a 
pup,  I'm  just  seven  months  and  one 
day  old  tonight,  and  I'm  only  a  plain 
dog,  I  never  had  such  a  thing  as  a 
pedigree,  but  I  think  I  manage  to  get 
about  as  much  fnn  out  of  life  as  most 
dogs  who  have  pedigrees  do. 

Speaking  of  tun,  I  don't  know  wheu 
I've  had  more  fun  than  Tve  been  having 
lately,  Im  in  a  new  place  tonight 
The  man  who  owned  me  since  I  was 
taken  away  from  mother^  gave  me  away 
Ehifl  morning.  I've  thought  there  was 
some  thing  up  for  several  days,  in  fact 
ever  si  nee  I  got  to  chasing  the  neighbors' 
chickens,  and  accidentally  killed  a  few 
of  them. 

Say,  you  should  have  seen  the 
row  I  stirred  tip  over  those  chickens. 
Talk  about  dogs  righting;  dogs  are 
nothing  when  it  comes  to  fighting 
alongside  of  people  in  that  neigh- 
borhood where  I  used  to  live,  Fm  glad 
I'm  out  of  it;  I  might  have  been  con- 
taminated and  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
fighting,  myself,  I  am  only  a  poor, 
yellow  dog,  and  I  haven't  got  any  soul, 
and  I  won't  go  to  heaven,  or  anywhere 
fettt,  when  I  die,  but  I'd  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  fought  like  those  people  do. 

Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who 
u&ed  to  own  me  taught  me  to  chase 
chickens,  himself,  when  the  neighbors' 
chickens  got  over  into  our  yard;  and 
I  had  lots  of  fun  out  of  it,  too.  Well, 
I  didn't  know  that  he  didn't  want  me 
to  chase  chickens  in  other  people's  yards. 
How  ecu  id  I  tell  whether  a  chicken  was 
in  its  own  vard  or  not?     All  chickens 


look  alike  to  mc.  So  I  was  nosing 
around  the  neighborhood  one  morning, 
and  I  saw  a  big,  brown  rooster  strutting 
around,  jawing  at  some  hens,  and  feeling 
his  oats  considerable,  and  I  says  to  my- 
self, 'Til  take  him  down  a  peg  or  two." 
I  went  after  him,  and  he  neatly  side- 
stepped me,  the  first  rush.  I  turned  and 
came  back  at  him,  and  he  lit  out 
About  four*  jumps  and  I  had  him*  He 
mad.'  a  pas*  at  me  with  one  foot*  and 
his  spur  caught  me  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  That  made  me  hot  under  the 
collar,  1  grabbed  him,  thinking  I'd 
shake  him  up  a  little, 
and  he  began  to  squeal. 
Lord!  how  he  did 
squeal  A  lady  came 
out  on  the  back  porch 
and  screamed.  Then 
she  grabbed  a  broom 
and  started  for  the 
scene  of  action*  She 
forgot  the  cJotheswire 
stretched  across  the 
back  yard,  I  guess. 
Anyhow,  the  clothes- 
wire  caught  her  under 
the  chin,  and  she  turned  the  neatest  flip- 
flop  you  can  imagine,  and  landed  on  her 
shoulderblades,  with  her  feet  sticking 
up  in  the  air,  and  making  regular  ges- 
tures. Well,  say,  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
that  sight  for  the  world. 

Between  the  squawking  of  that  rooster 
and  the  screaming  of  that  woman,  you'd 
have  thought  that  the  world  was  com* 
ing  to  an  end,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
Presently  the  servant  girl  came  run- 
ning  out  with  the  teakettle  in  her  hand, 
intending  to  pour  hot  water  over  me* 
I  guess.    She  stubbed  her  toe.  however, 
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before  she  got  fairly  under  way,  and 
went  down  with  all  on  board,  as  the 
saying  is.  The  lid  of  the  teakettle 
bounced  off,  and  most  of  the  hot  water 
spilled  out  over  one  of  hor  feet,  and  her 
screams  blended  with  those  of  the  fallen 
lady,  and  the  squawks 
of  the  captive  rooster. 
I  was  having  lots  of 
fun,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  be  going:  so 
1  dropped  the  rooster, 
jumped  the  fence  and 
scooted  for  home. 

Maybe  you  don't 
think  there  was  trouble 
when  my  owner  came 
home  that  night.  The 
a  sums  sitiation  lady  was  there,  with 
her  head  all  bandaged  up,  and  the  hired 
girl  was  therewith  one  foot  wrapped  in  a 
gunny  sack,  and  walking  with  a  crutch, 
and  carrying  a  mop  handle  in  her  hand. 
And  the  lady's  husband  was  there,  with 
blood  in  his  eye — oceans  of  it. 

I  stayed  and  heard  part  of  the  pow- 
wow, and  then  I  sneaked.  It  was  getting 
a  little  too  personal  for  me.  It  seems 
that  the  brown  rooster  died  shortly  after 
f  left.  I  think  he  must  have  had 
heart  disease  or  something,  to  have 
gone  so  quickly.  The 
man  claimed  that  I 
chewed  his  neck  near- 
ly in  two,  but  my 
owner  told  him  I  was 
the  mildest-mannered 
puppy  in  the  world, 
and  that  I  wouldn't 
knowingly  harm  a  flea. 
The  rooster  happened 
to  be  a  prize  gamecock, 
of  some  variety  noted 
for    its    ferocious    in- 

THBF.E  OF  AN  UNKIND    billet?.       according       to 

the  man's  statements,  and  was  valued  at 
fifty    dollars. 

I  don't  know  how  the  thing  was  finally 
settled ;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  it  was 
settled  at  all,  but  I  noticed  that  my 
owner  had  a  remarkable  discoloration 
around  his  left  eye  on  the  following 
morning. 

I'm  spinning  this  out  pretty  long,  but 
I'm  trying  to  explain  how  it  happened 
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that  I  came  to  be  given  away.  I'd  had 
so  much  fun  out  of  that  tussle  with 
the  brown  rooster  that  I  thought  I'd 
try  it  again.  And  now  you  see  where 
the  trouble  comes  in  when  one  gets  a 
reputation  for  a  certain  thing.  There 
were  several  dead  chickens  found  around 
the  neighborhood  during  the  next  few 
days,  and  while  nobody  saw  me  in  the 
act,  I  was  accused  of  every  one  of  these 
atrocious  crimes,  and  my  owner  was  soon 
having  the  most  strenuous  time  of  his 
life.  Every  day  when  he  came  home 
from  town  he'd  find  a  delegation  of  the 
neighbors  at  the  house,  standing  in  line 
to  tell  him  their  troubles.  No  less  than 
sixteen  demands  for  my  life  were  made, 
and  it  really  began  to  look  a  little  blue 
to  me.  During  the  next  few  evenings, 
whenever  the  doorbell  rang,  which  it  did 
quite  often,  my  owner  would  send  his 
wife  to  open  the  door, 
and  he  would  stay  out 
of  sight,  while  she  told 
whichever  of  the  neigh- 
bors it  happened  to  be 
that  her  husband  had 
gone  down  town. 

I  began  to  notice  a 
growing  coldness  to- 
ward me  on  the  part 
of  my  owner  about  this 
time,  and  I  mistrusted 
that  something  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  I  went 
out  of  the  chicken  business  temporarily, 
but  one  day  I  got  my  eye  on  a  peacock 
that  belongs  at  a  swell  place  about  three 
blocks  from  where  I  lived.  They  kept 
a  bulldog  on  the  premises,  and  I  had 
never  bothered  with  the  place,  but  this 
day  I  noticed  that  the  bulldog  was 
chained  in  a  kennel  near  the  barn, 
and  so  I  said  to  myself:  "I'll  just  take 
a  chance  at  that  beautiful  bird/' 

The  peacock  was  two-stepping  across 
the  lawn,  and  I  imagined  it  needed  a 
partner  for  the  next  dance.  So  I  went 
over  and  introduced  myself.  Well,  when 
he  had  undone  that  ribbon-counter  tail 
of  his,  I  l>egan  to  take  considerable 
interest  in  the  sport,  and  pretty  soon  the 
atmosphere  around  there  looked  like  it 
was  crammed  full  of  beautiful  rainbows, 
and  gorgeous  Italian  sunsets  and  a  bank- 
rupt millinery  stock  or  two.  I  could 
hear  the  bulldog  straining  at  his  chain, 
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and  gnashing  his  teeth,  but  I  took 
chances  on  the  chain  and  kept  up  the  fun. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  peacock  without 
any  feathers  on  to  speak  of?  You'd 
hardly  know  him  for  the  same  bird.  In 
the  dusk  of  evening  you  could  easily 
mistake  him  for  a  Thanksgiving  turkey 
in  front  of  a  butcher 
shop. 

It  was  the  morning 
after  this  that  the  man 
who  owns  mo  now  came 
to  the  house  where  I 
used  to  live.  I  hap- 
pened to  overhear  the 
conversation.  My  own- 
er was  a  pretty  fluent 
liar  by  this  time,  but 
he  excelled  himself 
that     morning.     "Oh, 

PEA-COCKTAIL    ROUTE     y0^\\    find    him    One    of 

the  quietest,  best-mannered  dogs  you  ever 
saw,"  I  heard  him  say  to  my  present 
owner.  "He  never  goes  out  of  the  yard, 
and  he's  remarkably  intelligent  and  well- 
behaved  for  so  young  a  dog.  I  wouldn't 
part  with  him  for  anything,  but  my 
wife's  mother  dislikes  dogs,  and  I  think 
so  much  of  the  dear  old  lady,  that  I 
decided  to  give  him  away  when  I  found 
out  that  she  is  coming  to  live  with  us 
this  summer." 

The  man  said  he'd  take  me,  and  I 
began  to  size  him  up.  He  was  a  smallish 
man,  stoop-shouldered, 
with  an  ingrowing 
chin,  and  knock-knees. 
He  looked  to  be  ex- 
tremely timid,  and  I 
mistrusted  he  was  a 
poet  at  once,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "Here's 
more  fun  for  me.'' 

My  new  owner  said 
that  he  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  dogs,  but 
he'd  always  wanted 
one,  and  never  having 
been  able  to  buy  one,  of  course,  he'd 
been  on  the  lookout  for  one  that  was  to 
be  given  away.  "He  won't  bite,  will 
he?"  he  asked,  rather  timidly. 

"Bite!"  My  owner  laughed  gleefully. 
"Why,  he's  got  the  best  disposition  of 
any  dog  I  ever  saw.  If  my  wife's  mother 
only  knew  how  affectionate  he  is,  and 
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how  well  behaved,  she  would  want  me 
to  keep  him,  I  am  sure." 

I'm  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  I  must 
close  this  chapter,  but  I  want  to  add 
a  word  about  the  time  I  had  getting  to 
my  new  home.  My  new  owner  tied  one 
end  of  a  long  rope  to  the  ring  on  my 
collar,  and  the  other  end  to  his  wrist. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  a  little  bit  afraid 
of  me,  notwithstanding  all  that  my 
former  owner  had  said.  I  went  along 
all  right  for  a  time,  however,  until  we 
got  out  of  sight  of  the  old  home.  Then 
I  trotted  up  pretty  close  to  his  legs  and 
let  out  a  low  growl,  just  to  see  what 
would  happen.  I  think  he  must  Have 
forgotten  about  me,  and  have  been  try- 
ing to  think  of  something  to  rhyme  with 
paralysis,  for  when  I  growled  he  jumped 
straight  up  into  the  air,  and  let  out  a 
terrific  yell.  I  looked 
at  him  in  surprise, 
but  he  must  have 
thought  that  I  had 
been  seized  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  hy- 
drophobia, for  he  start- 
ed to  running,  and  I 
after  him.  We  ran 
neck  and  neck,  for  a 
time,  until,  by  some 
peculiar  chance,  he 
passed  on  one  side  of 
a  large  tree  and  I  on 
t  he  other.  The  rope,  still  securely  fastened 
to  both  of  us,  was  trailing  along  behind. 
Of  course  the  rope  caught  the  tree,  and 
stopped  our  progress.  We  were  making 
fairly  good  time,  and  we  stopped  rather 
suddenly.  We  went  down  in  a  heap,  I 
on  top.  My  new  owner  struck  the 
ground  with  a  dull,  sickly  chug,  and  an 
instant  later  you  would  have  thought 
he  was  fighting  a  swarm  of  bumble- 
bees. I  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  of  course,  and  frisked  around  a 
little  and  growled  occasionally. 

After  a  time  I  saw  that  he  was  taking 
it  rather  seriously,  so  I  went  over  by 
the  tree  and  sat  down,  and  began  to 
pant.  He  lay  perfectly  still  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  began  looking  over 
at  me  furtively.  He  was  as  pale  as  a 
ghost.  Soon  he  began  saying,  "Nice 
doggy,  pretty  doggy ;  I  won't  hurt  you," 
and  holding  out  his  hand  toward  me. 
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I  knew  he  wouldn't  hurt  me,  of  course, 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  a  nice  doggy, 
or,  at  least,  that  I  have 
always  tried  to  be,  but 
I  didn't  see  any  reason 
in  his  saying  so  at  that 
particular  time.  I  had 
an  idea  that  he  was 
not  altogether  sincere. 
But  I  wasn't  going  to 
argue  with  him,  so  I 
allowed  him  to  get  up. 
and  dust  himself  off. 
and  we  started  on 
again.  About  two 
tkeed  blocks  further  along  I 

got  sight  of  one  of  those  little  long-haired 
dogs — I  think  they  an*  called  "poodles," 
and  they  do  certainly 
look  the  part.  This 
one  had  a  blue  ribbon 
around  its  neck  and  a 
little  bell  on  the  rib- 
bon. When  it  saw  me 
it  let  out  a  little  yelp 
that  wouldn't  have 
scared  a  w«H»k-old  rab- 
bit, and  tried  to  look 
ferocious. 
Keally,  I  forgot  about 
J  the  rope,  and  started. 

KETKOSPECT  '^fa    ^^    came    ^    Qf 

course,  he  being  securely  tied  to  the  other 


end  of  the  rope,  but  I  didn't  have  time  to 
think  of  anything  except  that  long- 
haired dog.  He  gave  me  a  good  run, 
handicapped  as  I  was  with  that  110- 
pound  man.  I  heard  the  man  yelling 
several  times,  but  I  thought  he  was 
merely  trying  to  encourage  me,  and  so 
I  went  ail  the  faster.  All  at  once  it 
struck  me  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  I  glanced  back  over  my  shoulder, 
and  got  a  glimpse  of 
my  new  owner.  He 
was  stepping  about 
sixteen  feet  in  the 
clear  at  each  step,  and  I 
pulling  like*  a  porpoise. 
His  eyes  stuck  out  so 
that  you  could  have 
hung  your  overcoat  on  I 
either  one  of  them, 
and  his  tongue  was 
down  on  his  vest.  I 
had  to  let  the  poodle  I 
go.  I  guess  I  must 
have   scared   him   up   some,   though. 

Well,  we  got  to  my  new  home  without 
any  more  adventures,  and  I  am  pretty 
well  fixed  here,  I  think.  They  have 
given  me  a  nice  bed,  made  out  of  old 
clothes,  and  I  am  going  to  be  up  early 
tomorrow  morning,  and  skirmish  around 
a  little.  I  want  to  locate  the  chickens 
in  this  neighborhood. 


RAPID     TRANSIT 


California  Violets 

By  S.   E.   A.   Hxcgins 

The  violets  of  eastern  climes 

Take  from  the  sky  their  hue, 

And  in  the  joyous  summer  time 
Thev  blossom  out  in   blue. 


Here,  where  the  year  is  ever  new, 
Their  laughing  leaves  unfold; 

From  sun  and  ore  they  catch  their  cue 
And  clothe  themselves  in  gold. 


b  -y 
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With  draiving  by  Blanche  Letcher 


IT  was  altogether  characteristic  of 
Sather  that  he  did  not  remember 
that  it  was  Christmas  Eve  until  his 
business  was  off  his  mind.  The  merry, 
shopping  throng  on  Canal  street  had 
suggested  nothing  unusual  to  him.  As 
soon  as  he  had  landed,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, his  steps  turned  toward  the  rail- 
road office  where  he  bought  his  sleeper 
for  California  on  the  train  to  go  out 
the  following  morning.  Then  the  tele- 
graph office  swallowed  him,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  sank  out  of  sight. 
His  assignment  to  the  Philippines  was 
not  his  uppermost,  but  his  only  thought. 
The  battle  of  Manila  had  shifted  the 
center  of  interest  from  Cuba  to  the  far 
east,  and  Sather  was  being  rushed  across 
a  continent  and  an  ocean  to  be  at  the 
seat  of  action.  To  Sather,  Cuba  had 
ceased  to  exist.  His  late  tense  expe- 
riences went  overboard  with  the  rest  of 
his  mental  luggage  as  he  prepared  for 
the  coming  6torm.  It  was  this  trait  of 
Bather's,  this  complete  absorption  in 
the  next  thing  that  had  won  for  him 
his  reputation  of  being  the  keenest  man 
on  the  Associated  Press  with  his  sobri- 
quet of  "Next"  Sather. 

It  was  in  Mayhew's  office  that  Sather 
was  reminded  of  the  holidays.  May  hew, 
he  was  told,  had  left  Xew  Orleans  the 
night  before  to  spend  Christmas  with 
friends  in  Kentucky.  Sather  got  his 
route  and  then  went  back  to  the  tele- 
graph office.  His  despatch  caught  May- 
hew  on  his  way  north  who  wired  that 
he  could  get  the  next  train  out  of  Chat- 
tanooga if  Sather  could  wait.  This 
message  carried  Sather  back  to  the  rail- 
road office.    By  this  time,  it  was  growing 


dark,  and  the  crowds  were  growing 
thicker  on  the  street.  Sather  and  the 
railroad  clerk  spent  a  half  hour  together, 
absorbed  in  guides  and  maps.  The 
China  was  to  leave  San  Francisco  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  and  nothing  in 
Sather's  calculations  suggested  that  he 
might  not  be  a  passenger  on  the  China. 
Maybe  w  could  reach  New  Orleans  la  to 
the  next  afternoon  if  turned  back  by  a 
wire  during  the  next  two  hours,  and 
then  Sather's  route  was  gone  over.  He 
had  reckoned  on  an  extra  day  in  San 
Francisco  for  safety,  but  that  had  to  be 
abandoned  if  he  waited  for  Mayhew. 
He  would  have  seven  hours  in  San  Fran- 
cisco before  the  China  sailed,  so  his 
sleeper  was  changed  for  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  and  then  he  returned  to  the 
telegraph  office. 

When  he  emerged,  it  was  settled.  His 
telegram  had  caught  Mayhew,  who  wired 
that  he  was  waiting  for  the  down  train 
which  would  carry  him  into  New  Or- 
leans at  least  an  hour  before  Sather 
would  leave  on  the  limited  for  Cali- 
fornia. For  Mayhew,  it  meant  a  rush 
to  Cuba,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  of  a 
Christmas  dinner  with  his  sweetheart. 
Amended  telegrams  had  been  sent  to 
San  Francisco,  and  when  it  was  all 
arranged,  Sather  discovered  that  he  was 
hungrv  and  that  it  was  after  eight 
o'clock.    "Next!" 

After  a  leisurely  dinner  at  the  St. 
Charles,  Sather  made  his  second  dis- 
covery— that  he  was  lonely,  and  it 
pushed  him  out  into  the  crowded,  jovial 
streets  where  the  carnival  spirit  was 
rampant.  Grotesque  objects  jostled  him, 
hideous    masks    leered    at    him,    while 
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whistles,  horns  and  rattles  dinned  on  his 
nerves.  Sather  was  growing  distinctly 
cross.  The  reaction  from  the  tensity  of 
the  afternoon  had  left  him  in  a  mood 
receptive  to  sociability,  but  he  was  a 
lonely  figure  in  this  festive  throng.  A 
stranger  at  a  wedding  feast,  he  was  sure, 
could  not  feel  more  out  of  place,  more 
forlorn.  It  was  no  time  to  hunt  up  old 
friends  who  were  all  doubtless  absorbed 
in  their  little  circles.  It  seemed  sud- 
denly to  be  a  very  selfish  world  to  Sather. 
For  the  second  time  that  day,  the 
thought  of  Cecile  took  possession  of  him. 
When  he  had  caught  his  first  glimpse 
that  day  of  the  quaint,  colorful  city,  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  against  the  place 
had  subdued  the  pleasure  of  old  asso- 
ciations, because  it  was  here  that  she 
lived,  here  that  her  fond  matronhood 
as  Thornton's  wife  was  being  spent — 
Thornton,  whom  she  had  turned  to  in  her 
proud  wrath  against  himself,  because 
in  the  crisis  of  his  life  he  had  seemingly 
neglected  her.  It  had  cut  her  to  the 
quick,  that  he  had  allowed  a  week  of 
strange  silence  to  follow  his  impetuous 
wooing  and  her  confession  of  love.  She 
would  not  listen  to  his  explanation  of 
the  adventure  of  that  strange,  absorbed 
week,  how  almost  at  her  door  he  had 
been  swept  into  the  chance  of  his  life, 
which  for  her,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
he  had  taken.  His  "scoop"  about  the 
Mafia  had  risked  his  life,  but  he  came 
out  of  the  fray  with  a  whole  skin  and  a 
name  that  would  carry  him  beyond  his 
modest  reportorial  berth  on  the  Times- 
Democrat.  Straight  to  her  he  had  gone, 
and  his  triumph  had  turned  to  gall 
under  her  reproaches.  "He  had  not 
written  !"  Do  women  ever  understand? 
Write  in  those  hells  where  he  was  wear- 
ing a  disguise  that  might  thrust  a 
quiet  sword  through  his  heart,  those 
saloons  whore  liquid  other  than  wine, 
but  as  red,  stained  the  floors? 

Three  weeks  later,  Cecile  had  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  Thornton 
whom  Sather  barely  knew,  her  wedding 
to  follow  in  a  month.  For  a  long  time, 
the  irony  of  his  sudden  fortune  ran- 
kled in  Sather s  mind  as  the  cause  of. 
the  hardest  pain  of  his  indomitable  life. 
"Sather  s  luck"  carried  him  immediately 
out   of   New   Orleans   into   a   full   and 


active  life,  and  after  a  while  he  was 
able  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  the 
sting  had  ceased  to  burn.  Life  in  its 
most  strenuous  form,  history  in  the 
making,  absorbed  him,  and  new  worlds 
and  other  women  became  part  of  his 
experiences.  Through  his  knowledge  of 
others,  he  even  understood  Cecile's  pain, 
realized  in  a  philosophic  way  how  the 
week  of  strange  silence,  following  that 
one  hour  of  joy,  had  stung  her,  and  he 
put  her  memory  away,  lavender  scented. 
His  thoughts  of  her,  growing  less  fre- 
quent, were  of  a  woman  he  did  not  know, 
a  wife  whose  husband  he  could  meet 
now  without  bitterness.  But  the  Christ- 
mas Eve  revels  of  the  street  brought 
back  the  Cecile  he  had  known  with  dis- 
concerting clearness.  A  girl  in  the  crowd 
smiled  at  him  with  the  same  trick  of 
the  eyes  that  had  been  Cecile's;  she 
was  of  the  Creole  type,  not  unlike  the 
Cecile  he  had  known.  A  small  boy  trod 
on  the  toe  of  his  boot  and  Sather  gently 
swore.  As  he  turned  back  to  the  hotel, 
he  determined  this  was  his  last  trip  to 
New  Orleans.  He  had  outgrown  the 
sleepy  town. 

At  the  hotel,  a  card  was  handed  him. 
The  gentleman  had  waited,  the  clerk  ex- 
plained, for  almost  an  hour.  The  card 
was  Julian  Le  Vert's — Cecile's  cousin, 
and  a  penciled  message  rilled  the  blank 
side: 

Saw  your  name  on  the  register,  old  fellow, 
and  have  been  waiting  hours  for  you.  Will 
call  for  you  in  the  morning,  to  take  you 
up  to  the  house.  Aunt  Le  Vert  will  be 
delighted.  Egg-nog,  and  punch  in  the  same 
old  bowl  out  of  which  we  used  to  drink 
luck  to  the  world.  It  comes  to  you — next! 
Cecile  came  home  yesterday.  Shall  send 
them   word   to   expect  you. 

Julian. 

The  next  few  minutes,  Sather  expe- 
rienced the  novel  sensation  of  indecision. 
Usually,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
but  this  found  him  unprepared.  He 
decided  to  decide  in  the  morning,  and 
then  went  to  bed  and  slept  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Sather  was  waiting  in  the  office  for 
Le  Vert  when  he  came.  On  the  way, 
Sather  learned  that  this  was  Cecile's 
first  Christmas  home  for  several  years, 
and  that  Aunt  Le  Vert  was  making  quite 
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debration.  And  the  years  had 
jht  little  change.  Aunt  Le  Vert 
d  never  grow  old.  Sather  wished 
wrously  that  Julian  would  say  that 
e  was  growing  fat. 
rs.  Le  Vert  met  them  at  the  door 

a  stately  welcome.     The  hall  was 

of  people,  but  Sather  saw  only 
e,  the  Cecile  of  yesterday.  As  she 
>ed  forward  .to  greet  him,  Sather*s 
ired  optimism  slipped  off  like  a  dis- 
>d  garment,  and  he  discovered  that 
t  is  such  a  thing  as  constancy  to 
voman,  if  that  woman  be  Cecile. 
ther  then  met  the  crowd  which  did 
iisintegrate  into  individuals  to  his 
dousness.  Cecile  and  he  stood  out 
ist  the  back-ground  of  merry  chat- 
Mrs.  Le  Vert  occasionally  stepping 
from  the  shadows.  Sather  allowed 
elf  to  accept  the  egotistical  role  that 
e  allotted  him.  She  wanted  to  hear 
t  his  work,  his  travels,  and  did  not 

to  want  to  talk  about  herself,  nor 
lie  encourage  her.  He  told  her  of 
rip  to  South  Africa,  and  she  wanted 
low  all  about  the  Cuban  campaign. 
er  had  to  prod  himself  to  steal 
ional  glances  at  the  tall  clock  in  the 
He  must  be  on  time  for  his  en- 
tnent  with  Mayhew,  and  the  hours 

flying. 

did  you  start  for  Manila  tonight?" 
e  looked  at  Sather  with  kindly  eyes, 
at  a  lot  of  the  world  you  will  see !" 
lecile  has  just  taken  a  long  trip 
If,"  said  Mrs.  Le  Vert  coming  up 
id  them.     "She  has  been  away  for 

years." 

t  is  a  tame  trip  compared  to  Mr. 
sr^s,"  Cecile  commented,  "only  the 
n  paths  of  Europe,  but  I  did  enjoy 
f  one  of  them." 

ther  waited  to  hear  more,  his 
sity  stimulated.  She  shared  some  of 
experiences  with  him,  and  as  he 
led,  watching  her  mobile  face,  the 

of  her  features,  the  Kates  and 
r8  slipped  into  their  places  as  in- 
jquential  shadows  forever  more.  It 
the  same  stimulating  Cecile  he  had 
n;  he  had  not  exaggerated  her 
n,  the  charm  of  her  tender,  roguish 

her  alert  silences,  the  apt  sympa- 
e  word.  He  wished  that  he  had  not 
,  and  then  inconsistently  decided 


not  to  go  at  four  as  he  had  intended. 
He  would  give  himself  fifteen  minutes 
more,  fifteen  minutes  to  add  to  his  mem- 
ories in  Manila. 

It  was  at  five  minutes  after  four  by  the 
clock  of  which  Sather  was  keeping  covert 
watch,  when  a  maid  came  in  to  say 
that  Miss  Le  Vert  was  wanted  at  the 
telephone.  Sather's  start  was  as  ap- 
parent to  Mrs.  Le  Vert  as  it  was  to  Cecile, 
and  the  look  of  question  sent  a  surprised 
crimson  flood  to  her  cheeks.  Sather  for- 
got Mrs.  Le  Vert.  "Cecile!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

She  answered  the  unspoken  thought. 
"You  thought  I  was  married !"  she  said. 

Sather  began  to  speak,  inept  sentences 
crowding  to  his  lips. 

"I  did  not  complete  that  folly,"  said 
Cecile,  and  then  left  him  standing  there, 
passing  the  crowd  as  she  mounted  the 
stairs  toward  the  telephone  which  hung 
on  the  first  landing. 

Mrs.  Le  Vert  spoke  to  Sather,  but  he 
did  not  hear  her.  He  was  rapidly  re- 
viewing the  last  few  hours,  his  day  of 
lost  opportunity.  He  looked  at  the  clock. 
Four-fifteen. 

"May  I  follow  her  ?"  he  asked,  remem- 
bering Mrs.  Le  Vert's  presence  at  last. 

Cecile  broke  off  when  she  saw  him 
coming,  the  lines  of  resolution  around 
his  mouth,  and  hung  up  the  receiver 
hurriedly. 

"Cecile,"  he  began,  "I  was  never  in 
such  a  hole  in  my  life.  If  you  say  that 
you  do  not  love  me,  I  don't  know  what 
I'll  do,  and  if  you  say  that  you  do,  I 
don't  know  what  I'll  do." 

"I'd  better  not  say  anything,"  she 
began,  but  her  eyes  grew  sober  as  they 
fell  on  his  earnest  lips.  "Oh,  I  do  love 
you,"  she  said.  "I  have  always  loved 
you.  It — that  was  all  madness, — I  told 
Mr.  Thornton  the  truth,  and  then  he 
didn't  want  me !" 

Then  right  over  the  heads  of  the 
laughing,  merry,  heedless  throng,  he 
kissed  her,  holding  her  tight.  "Cecile," 
he  whispered,  "what  am  I  to  do?  It  is 
the  same  old  thing  over  again."  He  led 
her  to  the  railing  and  pointed  to  the 
clock.  "I  should  be  gone  now,  and  this 
time  it  will  be  more  than  q  week.  You 
have  a  right  to  think  me  a  villain,  but 
I  am  bound  fast.     I  should  have  gone 
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without  tolling  you — you  won't  forgive 
me  I  know — you  can't  understand." 

But  Cecile  did  understand.  The  last 
few  years  of  loneliness,  many  of  them 
had  helped  her  to  see  things  clearly,  and 
to  love  Sather  more,  perhaps,  for  what 
he  had  done.  She  stood  thinking,  both 
of  them  looking  at  the  clock,  whose 
minute  hand  was  thrusting  them 
apart. 

Suddenly  she  spoke.  "Why  don't  you 
take  me  with  you  ?"  she  asked.  "I  haven't 
any  other  Christmas  present  for  you,  you 
know.    You  took  me  by  surprise." 

"Take  you !"  he  echoed.  Nothing 
seemed  more  impossible  at  that  minute. 

Cecile  turned,  shutting  the  clock  out 
of  her  view.  "I  was  wrong — years  ago. 
It  was  all  my  fault.  I  never  expected 
to  have  a  chance  to  tell  you  so,  to  have 
the  chance  to  make  it  up.  I'll  do  any- 
thing, go  anywhere,  to  make  up  for  it 
all,  only, — is  there  a  way  that  it  can 
be  done?    You  must  go  tonight?" 

"I  should  be  at  Mayhew's  now/' 
Sather  was  thinking  out  loud.  "There 
is  not  a  minute  to  get  a  minister,  even 
if  we  could  get  a  license,  or  we  might 
make  this  our  wedding  trip.  I  could 
leave  you  safe  at  Japan." 

"If  I  would  not  be  in  your  way,"  said 
Cecile  slowly,  "there's  really  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  meet  on  the  train.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  take  a  trip  to 
California — " 

Sather  grabbed  both  of  her  hands. 
"Cecile,"  he  exclaimed.  ,  "You  are  not 
really  in  earnest?" 

"If  you  love  me,  I  am,"  she  answered, 
and  the  very  difficulty  of  the  plan  seized 
Sather's  enthusiasm.  "We  could  be 
married  in  I^os  Angeles,"  he  ventured. 
••There's  a  wait  there  of  some  time.  But 
I'm  late  now,  I  should  have  left  a  half 
an  hour  ago — I  could  not  even  come 
back  for  you." 

"It  would  look  much  l»etter,"  sug- 
gested Cecile,  "for  us  to  meet  on  the 
train.  Don't  look  so  solemn."  Her  eyes 
were  dancing  with  tender  mirth.  %%I 
shall  tell  my  friends  that  I  asked  them 
here  to  say  good  by,  and  they'll  lielieve 
me.  The  maid  will  pack  while  I  dress. 
I  went  to  Europe  on  two  hours  notice!" 
She  held  out  her  hand.  "Good  by,"  she 
said. 


Sather  looked  at  her  curiously.  He 
could  not  fathom  her,  for  it  was  a  new 
Cecile,  not  the  girl  who  had  exacted 
punctilious  attention,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  she  might  be  punish- 
ing him,  but  her  eyes  met  his  look,  grave 
and  full.  "Send  Julian  to  me  here," 
she  asked. 

Sather  met  Le  Vert  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  told  him  that  his  cousin 
wanted  him.  "Help  me  out,  old  fellow," 
he  begged.  At  the  door,  Mrs.  Le  Vert 
was  standing.  He  held  out  both  hands 
to  her.  "I  don't  know  whether  Cecile's 
serious  or  not,"  he  began,  "but  she  says 
that  she  will  go  with  me.  Should  I  ac- 
cept so  much,  when  we  can't  be  married, 
perhaps,  until  we  get  to  California?  We 
shall  have  to  l>e  just  acquaintances  on 
the  car.  The  train  pulls  out  at  six; 
but  we  have  lost  so  many  years  out  of 
our  lives.  Mrs.  Le  Vert!"  He  did  not 
have  to  tell  her  that  he  was  in  deadly 
earnest. 

The  white-haired  lady  pulled  him 
down  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 
"I  ran  away  with  Paul,"  she  responded, 
"and  I  never  regretted  it.  See  that 
Cecile  doesn't,  and  bring  her  back  to  me 
soon." 

Sather  stumbled  out  into  the  street. 
His  thoughts  were  incoherent  Cecile 
loved  him,  or  she  would  never  dare — 
Would  she  miss  the  train?  If  she  were 
brave  enough  to  sweep  away  the  conven- 
tionalities that  hedge  around  a  woman's 
life  at  such  a  time,  how  he  would  love 
her  for  it,  how  he  would  repay  her !  The 
difficulties  ahead  stimulated  instead  of 
disheartening  him.  Obstacles  were  as 
incense  to  him.  If  only  she  would  not 
lose  that  train.  At  the  hotel  he  met 
Mayhew  who  continued  his  questions  to 
the  car  steps.  Cecile  was  not  in  the 
car,  nor  in  sight.  He  knew  that  she 
could  not  make  it,  but  just  then,  Cecile 
with  a  merry  laughing  party,  turned  the 
comer,  and  Sather  pushed  Mayhew  into 
the  car,  and  they  went  forward  to  the 
smoker  where  he  6taid,  an  hour  by  his 
watch,  after  Mayhew  left  him. 

Xo  one  in  the  car  guessed  from  their 
careful  ease  that  theirs  was  anything 
but  an  accidental  meeting.  They  dined 
together,  discretion  itself,  until  the 
waiter's  back  was  turned,  when  Sather 
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had  a  most  disconcerting  wav  of  saying, 
"my  wife." 

That  night,  there  was  a  delay.  Sather 
could  hear  from  his  berth  the  soft  patois 
of  Creole  voices  as  they  mingled  with  the 
melodious  darky  drawl,  while  the  train 
lay  stalled  waiting  for  a  belated  express. 
Two  hours  gone,  and  they  had  not  an 
hour  to  lose.  He  wanted  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  quietly  in  Los  An- 
geles where  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  that  would  spoil  that  time  for  Cecile. 
He  was  beginning  to  understand  what 
his  business  meant  to  her,  how  it  seemed 
her  enemy,  always  interfering  when  she 
might  justly  claim  him  for  herself. 
T'nless  they  could  make  up  those  two 
hours,  the  Los  Angeles  plan  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.  They  would  have  to 
squeeze  in  a  hurried  ceremony  between 
interviews  with  press  representatives, 
and  Sather  knew  how  Cecile  would  feel 
about  that.  The  second  night,  the  train 
was  held  for  three  hours  while  they 
cleared  the  tracks  of  a  wreck  a  few  miles 
ahead.  No  hope  now  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  but  a  small  hope  of  time  in  San 
Francisco  unless  they  made  up  the  lost 
time. 

"It's  a  hoodoo,  sho'  'nuff,"  the  col- 
ored porter  would  comment  cheerfully 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  until  Sather  felt 
like  wringing  the  old  fellow's  neck. 

"We  ran  ovah  a  cat  befo'  we  left 
de  station  at  New  Orleans,  and  ah  knew 
as  we'd  be  hoodooed  fo'  sho\  It  never 
fails,  sah.  We'll  never  get  into  Cali- 
fornia with  our  bones  safe  in  our  bodies, 
ah  can  tell  you  that,  sah.  That's  the 
trufe." 

Sather  did  not  share  his  fears  with 
Cecile.  He  knew  that  she  was  standing 
as  much  as  she  could.  The  delays  were 
a  strain  on  her  courage,  though  she 
laughed  the  miles  away.  He  was  mor- 
bidly afraid  that  she  would  regret,  that 
this  insistence  of  his  to  l>end  everything 
to  the  China  might  at  last  wound  her, 
as  he  had  wounded  her  once  before.  But 
Ceeile  read  his  fear  so  well  that  she 
would  have  died  before  confessing  that 
in  the  night  often  she  felt  forlorn  that 
her  only  chance  at  happiness  was  to  grab 
it  as  it  flew,  that  the  wedding  trip,  so 
different  from  other  women's,  should 
have  to  be  stolen,  subservient  to  more 


important  affairs.  But  she  knew  that 
it  was  her  own  wish,  that  Sather  never 
would  have  voiced  the  plan,  and  every 
time  she  thought  of  Manila,  she  was 
glad. 

During  the  hours  that  Sather  forced 
himself  to  stay  away  from  her,  after 
leaving  Los  Angeles,  he  studied  the  rail- 
road guides  and  gazetteers.  He  had  con- 
cluded that  his  one  chance  of  marrying 
Cecile  was  at  some  small  place  where 
courthouse  and  church  lay  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  railroad  station.  Tracy,  he 
was  told,  was  a  town  where  they  were 
scheduled  for  a  half-hour  stop,  and  sev- 
eral hours  were  spent  in  the  evolution  of 
the  following  telegram: 

Have  license  ready  for  John  Sather  and 
Cecile  Le  Vert,  on  train  No.  9.  Have  min- 
ister at  courthouse  with  license.  One- 
hundred-dollar  fee. 

Sather. 

This  he  sent  after  deliberation,  to  the 
.  telegraph  operator  at  Tracy.  But  he 
did  not  tell  Cecile.  It  might  mean 
another  disappointment. 

As  the  hours  passed,  Sather  began  to 
have  some  respect  for  the  porter's  clair- 
voyance. The  train  seemed  hoodooed 
"sho*  'nuff."  The  conductor  informed 
him  that  if  they  could  keep  up  their 
present  speed  that  they  might  reach  San 
Francisco  by  ten  the  next  day,  for  they 
were  cutting  out  some  of  the  small 
stations.  His  words  did  not  bring  the 
'  reassurance  intended.  Sather  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  Tracy. 

The  train  woke  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, every  one  trying  to  be  first  in  the 
dressing  room  on  this,  their  last  day. 
Sather  was  sitting  with  Cecile  waiting 
for  the  first  call  to  breakfast  when  the 
train  stopped  unexpectedly.  It  had  been 
flagged,  some  one  explained.  A  minute 
later,  a  man  boarded  the  car. 

"Is  there  a  couple  here  as  wants  to 
be  married?"  he  inquired  in  a  loud, 
jovial  tone.  Sather  had  a  fearful  pre- 
monition. They  had  not  reached  Tracy, 
hut  he  turned  with  affected  carelessness 
to  the  window. 

The  man  waved  aloft  a  vellow  sheet. 
•'Train  Xo.  9,"  he  said  with  fearful 
distinctness.  "Have  license  ready  for 
John  Sather  and  Cecile  Le  Vert— one- 
hundred-dollar  fee !" 
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The  car  shook  with  unsuppressed 
laughter.  Cecile's  cheeks  burned  with 
the  surprise  of  it,  while  the  stranger  was 
locating  his  prey.  He  stepped  briskly 
up  to  Sather. 

"When  I  saw  the  train  was  late,"  said 
he,  "and  knowing  from  your  despatch 
as  you  was  pretty  anxious  to  be  married, 
I  drove  out  ten  miles,  for  the  train 
won't  stop  long  enough  for  you  to  have 
the  knot  tied  in  town.  I  guess  I  can 
do  it  slick  enough,  for  I've  been  in  the 
business  for  thirty  years.  Used  to  be 
a  minister,  but  now  I'm  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  Cupid's  clerk,  they  call  me  at 
home,  so  thev  sent  your  telegram  right 
to  me." 

Sather  stood  up.  "Thank  you,  sir/' 
he  said. 

He  did  not  try  to  meet  Cecile's  eyes, 
as  he  addressed  the  inmates  of  the 
Pullman.  "I  didn't  expect  to  have  such 
a  large  wedding,"  he  began  very  gravely. 
"In  fact  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 
time  for  a  wedding  at  all,  and  we  were 
going  to  have  a  little  ceremony  all  by 
ourselves.  I'm  being  hurried  to  Manila, 
— and  we  are  going  to  make  our  steamer 
by  a  hair.  If  you  will  be  our  guests, 
we  won't  lose  any  more  time." 

Cecile's  eyes  brimmed  over  as  the 
cheer  went  up  led  by  the  drummer  who 
had  played  poker  ever  since  he  had 
entered  the  car  at  Beaumont.  He  was 
the  first  to  come  forward,  the  rest  awk- 
wardly following. 

The  absurd  situation  grew  suddenly 
dignified,  a  hush  falling  on  the  car  as 
the  justice,  "Cupid's  clerk,"  recited  from 
memory  the  solemn  marriage  service 
which  bound  Cecile's  and  Sather's  life 
together,  the  train  speeding  on  toward 
the  China  with  puff  and  roar.  The 
justice  had  scarcely  finished  his  task 
when  they  reached  Tracy.  "I'll  con- 
gratulate you  both,  and  take  my  depart, 
as  they  say  about  here.  Hope  Cupid's 
clerk  '11  bring  you  luck.  Thank  you, 
sir.  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  and  he  had 
bolted  from  the  car  as  the  train  slowed 
up  at  the  station. 

There  was  no  retiring  into  their 
former  reserve  after  that,  the  drummer 
masting  on  a  wedding  breakfast,  and 
Cecile's  health  was  drunk  in  his  samples. 
Sather  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  quiet 


word  with  Cecile,  and  he  wanted  to  ex- 
plain, to  beg  her  leniency,  as  he  could 
not  even  take  her  to  the  steamer.  He 
would  have  to  see  the  Press  representa- 
tives, and  he  would  have  to  commit  her 
to  Minton's  care,  who  would  meet  them 
at  the  depot.  The  women  pressed 
around  her,  full  of  eager  interest,  while 
Sather  had  to  send  for  refreshments  all 
around,  and  around  again,  after  the 
samples  gave  out.  The  crowd  separated 
them  with  disconcerting  friendliness,  and 
Sather  could  only  get  a  smile  now  and 
again  from  Cecile  as  she  sat  hemmed 
in  by  her  new  acquaintances. 

As  the  train  entered  San  Francisco, 
Sather  managed  to  get  a  word  with  his 
wife.  "Just  say  the  worst  word  that  you 
can  think!  I  can't  even  go  to  the 
steamer  with  you.  Did  you  realize  that? 
1  wired  Minton  down  the  road  asking 
him  to  meet  me,  and  he  will  take  charge 
of  you.  You  believe  me  that  I  would 
not  go  if  it  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary? Don't  be  so  sweet  about  it.  I 
wish  you'd  blackguard  me." 

Cecile  declared  that  she  did  not  mind, 
and  her  vivacity  lasted  until  Sather  had 
jumped  in  his  hack  and  slammed  the 
door.  Then  she  did  not  try  even  to 
entertain  her  husband's  friend,  and  she 
had  her  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the 
way  to  the  steamer.  Minton  gave  up  in 
despair  the  attempt  to  draw  her  out, 
and  often  wondered  later  what  the  bril- 
liant Sather  had  ever  seen  in  that  dull 
little  woman. 

Cecile  was  standing  on  the  China's 
upper  deck  when  a  hack  dashed  up,  and 
Sather  jumped  out.  Three  minutes 
liter,  the  gangplank  was  pulled  up 
ind  Sather  had  had  time  but  for  a 
hurried  word  with  Minton  whose  look 
of  commiseration  was  lost.  Cecile  had 
thanked  Minton  absently,  had  let  him 
fade  away,  and  did  not  even  wave  to 
him,  for  her  husband  was  then  in  sight. 
She  felt  forlorn,  and  did  not  care  who 
saw  it.    This  was  her  wedding  day ! 

Sather  en  me  and  stood  beside  her 
as  the  great  ship  pulled  out  and  swung 
into  the  current,  and  some  of  her  courage 
came  creeping  back.  She  had  been  right 
to  come  to  him.  It  was  only  with  him 
that  she  had  any  courage.  Had  she  staid 
behind,  how  miserable  she  would 
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been  by  now.  His  hand  reached  for 
hers.  "Cecile,"  he  said,  again  and  again. 
"Cecile." 

She  stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  saw 
with  joy  the  look  of  preoccupation  gone, 
replaced  by  a  flood  of  feeling  in  his 
eyes  which  engulfed  her.  He  was  hers 
for  that  hour,  she  was  to  have  him  to  her- 
self all  that  wonderful  journey,  no  duty  or 
business  menacing  her  claim,  and  Cecile 
jumped  in  that  swift  instant  to  a  knowl- 


edge of  the  character  of  the  man  she 
had  married.  There  would  be  hours, 
many  of  them,  when  she  would  be  lonely, 
forgotten  in  the  work  that  would  absorb 
him,  seemingly  neglected,  but  he  would 
come  back  to  her  from  her  only  rival, 
and  those  times  would  be  hers,  hers 
only. 

"Cecile !"  he  whispered  again,  and  she 
smiled  back  at  his  love  with  a  great  soft 
trust.    "Next  ?"  she  queried. 


The  Valley  of  Mystery 

By  Lischen  M.  Miller 
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BEYOND  and  above  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mackenzie  river  of  Oregon, 
in  the  lap  of  the  Cascades,  lies 
a  valley,  beautiful  as  a  dream.  The  spirit 
of  Peace  broods  over  it,  and  Silence  folds 
it  about  as  with  a  mantle. 

The  long  winter  through  it  has  lain 
shrouded  in  deep  snows,  but  when  the 
first  June  roses  open  to  the  sun  on  the 
banks  of  the  Willamette,  winter's  white 
robe  gives  place  to  one  of  emerald  green, 
which,  as  the  season  advances,  is  broid- 


ered  with  blue  and  gold  of  larkspur 
and  of  buttercup,  and  the  thousands  of 
delicate  blossoms,  pink  and  purple  and 
scarlet,  that  flower  and  fade  unseen  of 
mortal  eye. 

In  sunny  levels  set  with  groves  of 
pine,  the  clover  meadows  reach  for  miles 
and  miles.  Tiny  rivulets  trickle  through 
the  grass,  and  little  brooks  glide  noise- 
lessly, singing  so  softly  that  only  the 
wild  bees  in  the  blooming  clover  and 
the   wind   in   the   pine-tops  can   hear. 
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ALONG  TH1   MACKENZIE    ROAD 

— the  silence  and  the  brooding  mystery  bring 
content 

Lakes,  reed-fringed  and  starred  with 
lilies,  mirror  the  blue  of  arching  skies, 
their  calm  depths  stirred  by  never  a 
ripple.  All  about  stand  sentinel  peaks. 
Northward  Mt.  Jefferson,  like  a  cleft 
pyramid,  looms  softly  white  in  the  still 
air,  and  toward  the  sunrise  the  Three 
Suiters,  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  soar 
grandly  into  the  blue.  Sometimes  a 
bird   note  echoes   sharp   and    shrill,  a 


MAZAMA    PACK    TEAM    CROSSING    SNOW    FIELDS 

solitary  sound  that  emphasizes  the  still- 
ness. 

The  road,  a  dim  highway  connecting 
the  fertile  lowlands  of  Oregon  with  the 
vast  plateau  which  forms  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state,  winds  diagonally  across 
the  southmost  corner  of  this  enchanted 
vale  and  is  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  lava 
on  the  summit.  And  whosoever  passes 
feels  the  spell  of  beauty  working  in  his 
soul.    In  some  it  inspires  a  vague  unrest, 


Wfthward  Mt.  Jefferson,  like  a  pyramid,  looms 
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How  sxcett  it  vcere,  hearing  the  downward 
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a  shadowy  sense  of  fear,  and  they  hasten 
on,  eager  to  be  free  from  the  potency 
of  a  charm  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. But  to  the  favored  few,  the 
initiated,  the  silence  and  the  brooding 
mystery  bring  content  and  a  desire  to 
linger  indefinitely.  For  he  who  has 
dreamed  beneath  the  pines  and  watched 
the  sunlight  fade  on  those  near  peaks,  or, 
waiting  in  the  purple  dusk  for  the  gleam 
of  summer  stars,  has  seen  the  full  moon 
clear  the  crests  of  snow,  knows 

How   sweet    it   were,   bearing   the   downward 
stream. 
With   ha  If -shut  eyes  ever   to   seem 
Falling   asleep    in    a    half-dream! 

An  idyllic  place  is  this  in  which  to 
spend  a  month  in  summer  if  one  seeks 
rest  and  quiet  and  freedom  from  care, 
supplemented  by  sport  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  angler  and  huntsman.  For 
those  blue-bosomed  lakes  swarm  with 
mountain  trout,  and  deer  and  elk  and 
bear  roam  the  woods  and  feed  in  the 
open.  It  is  here  the  Mazamas  foregath- 
ered this  year  for  their  annual  outing. 
A  heroic  company,  the  Mazamas,  brave 
mountain  climbers  and  beauty-lovers,  de- 
voutly worshiping  at  Nature's  shrine. 
They  encountered  fewer  hardships  than 
usual  in  their  search  for  sublimity, 
but  they  did  not  lack  for  cliffs  to  scale, 
and  the  scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  any- 
thing they  found  at  Mt.  Hood,  Mt. 
Adams,  Crater  Lake  or  Lake  Chelan. 

It  is  a  two-days'  journey  by  wagon 
from  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Com- 
ing from  the  north  or  from  the  south, 
one  leaves  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  Eugene,  a  pretty  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Willamette,  the  u  lovely 
river" which  Sam  Simpson  immortalized: 

From   the   Caseades'   frozen  gorges 

leaping  like  a  child  at  play, 
Wiii«liii-r.    wid'ning    through    the   valley. 


■g  It  i*  here  no  longer  a  mountain  torrent, 
a.  biit  a  broad-breamed,  swiftly-flowing 
£  stream,  whose  >tmng  currents  and 
t  treacherous  fallows  have,  thus  far,  baf- 
^  flit]  all  elTi.rts  on  the  part  of  enterprising 
navigators  to  establish  water  transpor- 
tation lines. 

Lcaviiigjta  railroad  at  Eugene,  and 
taking  tehwffFfor  you  must  go  equipped 
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for  camping,  there  being  neither  hotel 
nor  other  human  habitation  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Vale  of  Mystery,  and 
the  stage  stops  at  Frizzell's,  twenty-five 
miles  this  side  the  summit;  you  drive 
eastward  across  the  grain-paved  triangle 


HENDRICKS'   FERBT,    THE   FIRST    CROSS    ON 
THE     MACKENZIE    RIVER 

that  fits  in  between  the  Willamette  and 
the  Mackenzie,  till  you  strike  the  shore 
of  the  latter  stream  at  Hendricks'  Ferry. 
From  thence  on  for  a  distance  of  sixty 
beautiful  miles  you  are  seldom  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  this,  the  fairest  and 
most  favored  of  all  rivers  in  a  land  of 
lovely  streams.  For  sixty  miles  the 
road  winds  in  and  out  along  the  wooded 
shores  between  mountains  that  rise  in 
ever-increasing  altitude  and  grandeur. 
The  farms,  stretching  in  narrow  strips 
wherever  the  gorge  widens  on  either 
hand,  are  backed  and  walled  by  forests 
of  fir  and  cedar. 

At  Blue  river,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
from  Eugene,  a  road  branches  off  to  the 
mines,  and  ten  miles  further  on  is  Friz- 
zell's, a  picturesque  inn  set  on  the  bank 
of  the  rushing  stream  in  the  midst  of 
a  little  level  from  which  crags  and  peaks 
and  splendid  domes  soar  skyward  like 
the  mountains  we  see  in  our  dreams. 

From  FrizzelPs  it  is  but  an  hour's 
drive  to  the  Foley  Hot  Springs  far  famed 
for  the  curative  properties  of  their 
waters.  With  a  good  team  and  steady 
driving  one  makes  FrizzelPs  from  Eugene 
in  a  day.  But  from  this  halting  place 
to  the  summit,  where  lies  my  silent,  sky- 
roofed  valley,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  the  ascent  is  steep,  and,  after 
emerging  from  the  cool  fastnesses  of  the 
forest  into  the  lava  dust  of  Lost  Creek 
canyon,  toilsome  alike  to  man  and  beast. 

But  oh,  the  matchless  grandeur  of  that 


ten-mile  climb  toward  the  gates  of  dawn ! 
And  the  canyon !  Can  pen  describe  the 
weird  magnificence  of  the  embattled 
walls?  Towers  and  fairy  arches  that 
change  to  Gothic  gables  as  you  pass,  as 
of  some  vast  cathedral,  reared  in  pre- 
historic ages  by  a  race  of  giants,  and 
crumbling  to  decay;  fluted  columns 
supporting  stately  domes,  and  pinnacles 
that  pierce  the  clouds,  smooth  grass- 
grown  ridges  seeming  to  touch  the  sky, 
the  summer  pastures  of  herds  of  deer 
and  elk ;  and  always  and  even-where  the 
sound  of  singing  waters,  the  roar  of 
plunging  cataracts,  the  scent  of  wild 
lilac,  the  pungent  odor  of  mountain  balm. 
Far  off  one  catches  a  glimpse  now 
and  then  of  a  stream  leaping  from  the 
verge  of  a  black  crag,  or  blown  into  a 
wreath  of  spray  against  the  vernal  wall 
of  a  distant  precipice.  And  above  all 
and  beyond  the  white  peaks  loom,  silent 
sentinels  set  to  guard  the  middle  dis- 
tance of  this  beautiful,  but  as  yet,  not 
widely  known  Oregon,  the  lotus  land,  the 
land  of  peace  and  pleasantness  and 
plenty,  whose  fairest  spot  is  my  valley 
above  the  clouds,  my  summit  vale  of 
silence.  In  the  sunshine  of  its  flowering 
meadows  one  forgets  the  toil  of  the  steep 


— the  Mazamas,  brave  mountain  climber* 

ascent.  Beside  its  shining  brooks  and 
the  sedges  of  its  lakes,  where  the  young 
pines  stand  slim  and  tall  beneath  the 
summer  stars  one  dreams,  oblivious  to 
the  thought  of  care  and  the  trouble  and 
the  striving  in  the  world  below. 


MT.    SHASTA    FROM   THE   NORTH 


Le  Roy  Lee,  photo 


The  Race  of  the  Giants 

By  Alfred  J.  Watkrhouse 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Le  Roy  Lee 

[The  traveler  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
impressed  by  the  white  glory  of  Shasta.  This  majestic,  snow-capped  mountain, 
lonely  in  its  grandeur,  and  compared  with  which  all  mountains  of  the  east  are  as 
pigmies  to  a  giant,  is  his  companion  for  the  greater  part  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
day,  and  he  has  small  appreciation  of  Nature's  charms  if  he  can  keep  his  eyes 
riveted  on  a  book  or  engaged  much  in  desultory  conversation  while  it  is  in  sight. 
But  now  note  another  fact:  There  is  a  little,  low-browed,  dark  mountain,  called 
Black  Butte,  lying  not  far  from  Shasta,  by  which  great  mountain  it  is  overtopped 
by  thousands  of  feet.  In  size,  in  grandeur  and  in  charm,  comparison  between 
the  two  is  impossible;  the  one  is  an  angel  of  light,  the  other  a  stunted  imp  of 
darkness.  Yet,  as  the  train  speeds  along,  winding  about  the  sides  of  mountains  or 
whizzing  over  yawning  chasms,  there  is  many  a  time  when  the  small,  black  moun- 
tain, coming  between  the  traveler  and  its  far-mightier  companion,  temporarily 
obliterates  it — apparently  the  imp  of  darkness  has  won  in  a  fantastic  race  with  its 
great,  white  competitor.  Still  the  train  speeds  on,  and  in  a  short  time  Shasta  again 
appears,  white  and  beautiful  as  ever.  So,  as  the  train  hurries  on  its  way,  first  one 
mountain  and  then  the  other  appears  or  disappears,  and  the  traveler,  if  he  be 
blessed  with  an  imagination,  loses  himself  in  this  race  of  giants  and  catches  himself 
whispering,  "Haste,  Shasta,  haste !"  until  at  last  the  train,  ever  sliding  downward 
through  dim  canyons  and  over  brooks  that  chatter  to  themselves  on  their  journey 
to  the  sea,  reaches  the  very  land  of  the  giants,  and,  behold  !  there  still  stands  Shasta, 
white,  majestic  and  unchangeable,  while  the  Black  Butte  has  dwindled  and  dwindled 
away  until  it  stands  revealed,  a  low,  dark,  homely  hill,  unworthy  of  note  in  that 
charmed  home  of  Nature's  grandeur.     After  all,  we  need  not  have  worried  lest 
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the  imp  of  darkness  win  the  race;  there  was  no  moment  when  victory  was  not 
waiting  to  crown  the  angel  of  light.  So,  I  have  said  to  myself,  as  time  and  again 
I  have  looked  upon  this  fantastic  race — so  it  is  with  the  lives  of  men.] 

Now  forth  on  your  journey,  oh,  soul  of  mine, 

Which  the  perils,  the  dangers,  the  doubts,  await 
Still  to  be  followed  by  love  divine. 

Or,  hapless,  overtaken  by  gloomier  fate. 
The  demon  of  darkness,  (lie  angel  of  light, 

See  how  they  hasten,  with  you  for  the  prize! 
Speed  in  the  day  time,  or  fly  in  the  night. 

The  race  yet  is  on  o'er  the  course  of  the  skies. 

Oh,  Shasta,  white  Shasta,  snow  crested  and  graced, 
The  race  is  before  you.     Then  hasten,  oh,  haste! 

The  night,  of  my  doubting,  it  folds  me  about; 

The  tides  of  adversity  gather  and  roll; 
There  is  darkness  within,  and  there's  winter  without, 

And  the  red  screed  of  error  is  writ  on  my  soul; 
There  is  nothing  to  hope,  and  there's  nothing  to  do; 

There  is  nothing  to  win,  and  there's  nothing  to  gain; 
The  deed  that  allured  is  the  deed  that  I  rue; 

In  the  anthem  of  joy  is  the.  discord  of  pain. 

How  they  vie,  how  they  fly,  where  the  cloud-world  begins! 
The  Black  Hit  tie  is  gaining — it  wins!    It  wins! 

Behold !   through  the  darkness  there  striketh  a  light, 

The  light  of  the  morning,  the  light  of  His  face 
Who  heedeth  the  world  as  it  sleopoth  in  night, 

And  holdcth  it  still  in  its  ether-bound  place; 
And  the  daybreak  of  glory  shines  full  in  my  soul; 

And  the  breath  of  the  morning  is  sweet  unto  me; 
And  happiness  pauses  to  pay  me  her  toll; 

And  specters  of  doubting  and  turbulence  flee. 

The  Mack  Butte  is  losing,  is  losing  its  plate! 
Now,  on!  my  white  Shasta,  for  yours  is  the  race! 

Still  onward  and  downward  o'er  chasms  of  gloom, 

Or  rivers  of  beauty  that  whisper  of  cheer; 
Still  hopeful  or  doubting,  of  triumph  or  doom. 

To  the  land  where  the  summer  bides  all  of  the  year; 
And  there's  nothing  but  glory,  there's  nothing  but  grace; 

The  hills  are  embowered,  all  life  is  a  song; 
And  the  white  mountain  lifts  to  the  heavens  its  face; 

Forgotten  the  hill  of  our  doubting  and  wrong. 

Oh,  Shasta,  with  banners  of  glory  unfurled. 

There  is  truth  in  thy  emblem,  and  God's  in  the  world. 


Tin    itlark  lluttv  in  lositi;/,  is  limincj  it*  /tlacr! 
Sow.  on!    mit  \rhitr  Shiisla,  fur  ,n,isrs   /«   tin    me 


Christmas  at  Sunrise  Bend 

A  Story  of  the  Far  West 

/>//    J.    B.    NOKMAX 


ii  T  ^  ^  keeps  on  much  longer  we'll 
I  be  snowed  in  sure  enough,"  ex- 
claimed the  widow  Basset,  hitch- 
in  g  her  chair  nearer  the  glowing  stove 
and  unrolling  her  ubiquitous  knitting. 
"I'm  lookin'  for  it  to  clear  every  minute 
'cause  it  keeps  git  tin'  colder  and  colder. 
Look  at  them  winders!  All  froze  over 
in  spite  of  the  red  hot  stow." 

**1  hope  the  train  will  get  through,'" 
said  the  younger  woman  wistfully. 
''Christmas  would  be  very  dreary  with- 
out some  word  from  home." 

"You  ain't  got  no  real  close  kin,  have 
you.  Rose?" 

"A  brother  in  Connecticut,  and  a  few 
friends  in  Xcw  York  who  write  me  once 
in  a  while." 

"Ain't  Jep  Burroughs  sent  you  no 
Christmas  present?"  the  widow  asked, 
after  an  industrious  pause, 

"Yes.  It  came  last  night,  but  I 
haven't  opened  it  yet." 

Mrs.  Basset  glanced  reprovingly  at 
Rose.  "You're  a  queer  girl,"  she  re- 
marked tartly.  "I  can't  understand  why 
you  don't  like  Jep  Burroughs.  He's 
as  good  a  man  as  ever  I  knowed,  an' 
he'll  make  the  best  kind  of  a  husband. 
Well,  open  your  present,  do.  That  is 
if  you  ain't  got  no  objection  to  me 
seein'  it." 

"Not  at  all !"  Rose  answered  heartily, 
rising  and  taking  a  little  white  box 
from  a  side  table.  "It  is  postmarked  Den- 
ver, so  I  suppose  he  bought  it  there," 
she  ventured,  untying  the  package  which 
contained  a  handsome  white  satin  case, 
in  which  reposed  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
with  a  jeweled  slide  which  threw  back 
a  dazzle  of  manv-colored  fire. 

"Land!  Ain't  that  handsome!"  the 
widow  exclaimed  warmly.  ktIt's  awful 
tasty,  too,  with  that  buckle  set  onto  the 
chain.  If  you  don't  'proeiato  that  pres- 
ent. Rose  Bronson,  you're  laekin'  in 
more  wavs  than  one.     I'll  bet  it  didn't 


cost  a  cent  less  than  a  hundred  dollars. 
Anybody  can  see  it's  real." 

"It  is  much  too  handsome  for  a 
Christmas  remembrance,"  Rose  mur- 
mured regretfully.  "I  can't  accept  such 
a  valuable  present  from  a  stranger." 

"Land  o'  love!  Do  you  call  a  man  a 
stranger  that's  been  pay  in'  his  respects 
to  you  stiddy  for  six  months?  Don't 
you  be  foolish.  Rose  Bronson.  Y^ou  take 
the  present  an'  thank  the  giver  by  takin' 
him  too." 

Rose  shook  her  head  as  she  replaced 
the  glittering  trinket  in  its  white  satin 
box,  but  made  no  answer. 

"I'd  like  to  know  your  objections  to 
Jep  Burroughs,"  the  widow  remarked 
with  a  look  that  showed  stern  disap- 
proval of  her  friend's  tactics. 

"I  haven't  anything  against  him," 
the  girl  answered  frankly.  "I  respect 
and  even  like  him  very  much,  but  I 
don't  care  for  him — not  in  the  way  he 
wants  me  to." 

"Rose  Bronson,  I  declare  you  act  like 
a  school-girl  instead  o'  a  woman  o' 
sense.  Y'ou're  twenty-eight,  ain't  you? 
An'  alone  in  the  world,  so  to  speak. 
That'll  do  while  you're  young  an'  strong, 
but  you  can't  always  work  like  you're 
doin'  now.  I  s'pose  you've  found  out 
that  it  ain't  all  play  to  run  a  boardin'- 
house  at  Sunrise  Bend,  ain't  you? 
You'll  always  have  a  home  as  long  as 
I've  got  a  roof  to  cover  me,  but  there 
ain't  no  tollin'  how  long  that'll  be  out 
here  where  everything's  uncertain.  Any 
sensible  woman  in  your  place  would  take 
Jep  Burroughs  an'  be  mighty  glad  o' 
the  chance." 

"I  suppose  she  would,"  Rose  sighed, 
looking  out  at  the  snowy  landscape  that 
stretched  away  on  all  sides  in  a  vast, 
unbroken  wilderness. 

"Sometimes  I've  suspicioned  that 
there  was  some  foolishness  that  kept  you 
from  bavin'  Jep.    Is  there?"    Mrs.  Bas- 


set  demandec ,  with  sharp  but  friendly 
curiosity  whicn  the  girl  did  not  resent. 
MFd  like  to  know,  Rose  Bronson,  if 
therms  any  other  man  in  your  head." 

"Yes,  there  is,"  was  Rose's  straight- 
forward answer. 

"Hem  !  Jest  what  I  thought.  Well, 
what  about  him?  Where  is  he,  to  begin 
with?" 

"Somewhere  out  here.  I  don't  know 
just  where," 

"Was  that  what  brung  you  west  ?"  the 
widow  asked  bluntly. 

Rose  nodded. 

'Til  bet  he  ain't  wurth  it !"  her  friend 
sniffed. 

"Oh,  he  is!  He  is  a  real  good,  lov- 
able fellow  at  heart,  but  a  little  spoiled 
by  over-indulgence.  I've  known  him  for 
many  years,  and  I  don't  remember  a 
time  when  1  didn't  think  the  world  of 
him.  I  excused  his  faults  and  short- 
comings because  he  wasn't  really  to 
blame,  for  his  parents  never  denied  him 
anything.  He  is  an  only  child,  and  his 
father  was  in  a  position  to  bring  him  up 
in  luxury  so  that  he  never  really  felt 
the  need  of  work,  and  for  that  reason  he 
didn't  exert  himself  to  retain  the  posi- 
tion which  his  father  secured  for  him 
when  he  left  college.  Soon  after  that 
hie  father  lost  everything  through  an 
unwise  speculation,  and  the  misfortune 
affected  him  so  profoundly  that  he  died 
of  heart  failure  within  a  week  of  the 
crash.  After  a  round  of  disheartening 
experiences  in  New  York,  Gerald  went 
west.  When  last  I  heard  from  him, 
two  years  ago,  he  was  doing  rather 
poorly — " 

"Whs  you  engaged?"  Mrs.  Basset  in- 
terrupted. 

**Xot  exactly,  but  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding to  that  effect.  You  know 
lie  was  not  in  a  position  to  marry.  Two 
years  ago  I  met  a  man  from  Denver 
who  told  me  about  Gerry's  struggles. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  grown  a  little — a  little  careless, 
that  he  had  been  sick  and  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  taking  stimulants  in 
the  way  of  liquor.  Of  course  that  wor- 
ried me  a  gr  deal.  I  wrote  to  Gerry 
several  time  out  received  no  answer, 
1  no  longer  bear  the 
strain  of  an?         I  came  west  so  that  I 


could  be  near  him  if  he  should  ever  need 
me.  He  had  left  the  old  address  but 
I  found  out  enough  about  him  to  make 
me  more  anxious  than  ever.  I  have 
watched  the  mining  papers  closely  for 
some  mention  of  him,  but  have  never 
come  across  his  name.  I  always  feel 
that  the  time  will  come  when  he  will 
greatly  need  me.  That  is  why  I  am 
here." 

Mrs.  Basset  shook  her  head  in 
solemn  disapproval.  "It's  plain  as  day 
that  he  don't  amount  to  shucks  or  he'd 
a  wrote  you  at  least,"  said  she.  "I  sus- 
pected something  like  that.  It's  a  tur- 
rible  pity.  The  minit  I  set  my  eyes 
on  you,  Rose  Bronson,  I  liked  you  right 
down  to  the  ground,  an'  I  like  you 
better  the  more  I  know  you,"  she 
added  warmly.  "I  want  to  see  you  done 
well  by,  an'  I  aim  to  advise  you  for 
your  owTn  good  only.  You  oughter  know 
that  by  this  time.  I've  seen  a  heap  o' 
life  an'  lots  o'  folks  o'  all  sorts,  but 
I  never  run  across  a  man  like  the  one 
you  described  that  was  wurth  wastin' 
a  good  woman's  life  fer.  If  he  cared 
for  you  he  wouldn't  a  let  you  grieve 
an'  worry  like  he  has." 

"His  bringing  up  has  made  him 
thoughtless,"  Rose  pleaded  extenuat- 
ingly. 

"Made  him  wurthless,  more  likely," 
the  widow  corrected.  "You  take  my  ad- 
vice, Rose  Bronson,  an'  give  him  up  fer 
a  man  whose  little  finger  is  wurth  a 
dozen  o'  sech  idle,  sp'ilt  fellers  as  him. 
Ferget  him  an'  marry  Jep  Burroughs." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Rose.  "How 
could  I  marry  one  man,  loving  an- 
other?" 

"The  wonder  is  that  you  can  love  a 
man  thaf  s  treated  you  so  scurvily.  I 
don't  believe  you  do,  neither.  If  you 
used  what  sense  the  good  Lord  give  you 
you  wouldn't.  You've  got  morbid, 
thinkin'  about  him  so  much,  that's  one 
thing." 

"If  I  only  knew  something  about  him 
— that  he  is  well  and  happy,  at  least!" 

"The  less  you  know  an'  think  about 
him  the  better  off  you'll  be.  Lord,  if 
this  ain't  a  criss-cross  world !"  the  widow 
exclaimed  with  a  dismal  shake  of  her 
trimly  capped  head.  "Here  you  are 
wastin'  your  youth  grievm'  over  a  man 
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that  ain't  wurth  a  hill  o'  beans,  while 
as  good  a  man  as  the  Lord  ever  put 
breath  into  is  jest  waitin'  fer  you  to 
take  what  any  woman  in  her  right  senses 
would  jump  at." 

Neither  woman  spoke  again  until  Mrs. 
Basset  leaned  forward  and  rubbed  her 
finger  briskly  aeross  the  window-pane, 
leaving  a  wide  transparent  path  in  the 
silvery  frost-work.  "It's  cleariiv  jest 
as  I  thought!"  she  remarked.  ''We'll 
have  a  bright  Christmas.  Not  that  it 
matters  one  way  or  the  other/'  she 
added  grimly,  "  'cause  Christmas  don't 
mean  anything  at  Sunrise  Bend/' 

"Ho  you  know  what  I'd  like  to  do?" 
Rose  asked  suddenly  in  a  changed  voice. 
"Fd  just  love  to  give  those  lonely  fellows 
up  at  the  barracks  a  real  good  Christ- 
mas dinner.  I  could  ask  Mr.  Burroughs, 
too.  The  engineer  would  take  a  note 
up  when  the  train  passes." 

"  Twould  be  a  welcome  treat  to  the 
poor  fellers  at  the  barracks,"  the  widow 
approved.  "Like  as  not  they  won't  have 
a  thing  extra  but  whisky  an'  they'd  be" 
better  off  without  that. "  I  don't  doubt 
but  that  Jep  Burroughs  would  be  better 
pleased  to  be  the  onlv  guest,"  she  added 

dryly- 

"Oh,  well,  I  want  them  all  to  enjoy 
my  dinner." 

"Ain't  it  ruther  late  in  the  day  to 
be  think-in'  about  givin'  a  dinner,  an' 
nut  bin'  cooked?" 

"It  would  have  to  be  a  supper,  I  sup- 
pose, but  they'd  be  just  as  well  pleased. 
Let  me  see,  it's  nine  o'clock  now.  I'll 
begin  at  once.  I'm  sorry  we  can't  have 
turkey,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
Fll  roast  two  fat  chickens  and  serve 
them  with  apple  sauce  in  the  place  of 
(Tantiemes.  For  dessert  we'll  have  mince 
pie.  cake,  oranges  and  coffee.  That  will 
make  a  passable  dinner  for  Sunrise 
Bend.  Would  you  mind  seeding  the 
raisins  while  I  get  the  other  tilings 
ready  ?" 

The  morning  passed  quickly  and  in- 
dustriously. By  two  oYlork  the  kitchen 
was  redolent  of  spicy  pies  and  cakes 
which  stood  cooling  in  goodly  quantities 
on  the  snowy  table,  and  K«h»  Bronson, 
in  hood  and  cloak,  set  out  through  the 
snow  toward  the  little  tank  station  where 
the  freight  usually  slowed  up  to  deliver 


the  sporadic  mail  that  drifted  that  way. 

Sunrise  Bend  was  rather  a  lonely  place 
just  then,  for  the  mines  were  all  but  closed 
pending  a  change  of  ownership,  and  the 
five  remaining  miners  had  abandoned  their 
little  cabins  for  the  loft  of  a  barn-like 
structure  known  as  the  barracks,  where 
they  slept  and  cooked  and  idled  away 
their  dreary  leisure  in  card-playing.  It 
was  those  lonely  uncared-for  men  whom 
Hose  invited  to  her  Christmas  supper  at 
the  Basset  house.  In  the  flush  of  mine 
operations  it  was  always  filled  with 
boarders,  but  at  the  present  time  only  one 
man  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  good  living. 

Rose  had  written  a  cordial  little  note 
of  invitation  to  Jep  Burroughs  which 
she  intended  asking  the  engineer  to  de- 
liver at  Jep's  station  five  miles  down  the 
track.  Jep  owned  a  fine  hand-car  which 
he  operated  between  the  stations,  thereby 
l>eing  practically  independent  of  wind 
and  weather,  as  the  train  kept  the  track 
well  cleared  at  all  times. 

The  train  stopped  at  the  tanks  for  a 
slight  repair.  As  the  engineer  stepped 
down  from  his  cab  he  handed  Rose  a 
two-day-old  Denver  paper  whose  glaring 
headlines  attracted  her  immediate  atten- 
tion, for  they  told  of  an  explosion  in  a 
mine  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Sunrise  Bend. 

"It'll  be  a  sorry  Christmas  for  them 
poor  devils!"  the  engineer  remarked 
sympathetically,  nodding  toward  the 
paper.  "Most  of  'em  ain't  got  no  folks 
out  this  way  which  makes  it  all  the 
harder.  Christmas  makes  a  lonely  man 
terrible  lonely  when  he's  sick  or  hurt 
away  from  home." 

Rose  glanced  rapidly  down  the  list 
of  the  dead  and  wounded.  Suddenly  her 
eyes  lteeame  riveted  to  one  name  among 
the  seriously  wounded — a  name  that  had 
echoed  in  her  heart  ceaselessly  for  five 
years.     She  had  found  Gerry  at  last! 

She  did  not  faint  or  cry  out.  Instead 
her  brain  outlined  a  plan  of  procedure 
with  marvelous  haste  and  precision. 
She  tore  the  blank  sIhht  from  Jep's 
note  and  wrote  thereon  the  following 
hurried  message: 

Itriii;;  y«»ur  hand-car  a*  quickly  as  poMibfe. 
I  must  go  to  a  wounded  friend  at  Parley 
mine*. 

Rose  Bbomov. 
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Jep  was  incredibly  prompt.  He  helped 
her  to  the  seat  beside  him  without  one 
unnecessary  question,  and  bending  all 
his  weight  upon  the  bar  swung  off  be- 
tween the  glistening  banks  toward  Pax- 
ley.  As  the  track  curved  toward  the 
north  and  the  bitter  wind  struck  them 
full  in  the  face,  his  work  became  very 
arduous,  but  it  was  a  labor  of  love  to 
him,  who  desired  above  all  things  to 
serve  the  will  of  the  woman  he  loved. 
Rose  said  never  a  word  during  the  entire 
journey. 

She  stood  at  last  in  the  long,  low  build- 
ing where  the  injured  had  been  placed  on 
hastily  improvised  stretchers.  The  dis- 
aster, she  was  told,  had  not  been  as 
serious  as  it  had  at  first  appeared.  Most 
of  the  victims  would  recover.  Mr. 
Graves?  Yes,  he  was  there,  in  the  last 
cot  but  one. 

She  recognized  him  at  once  in  spite 
of  his  changed  appearance,  for  there  was 
hardly  a  trace  left  of  the  old  winsome 
beauty  which  had  charmed  her  girlish 
fancy  in  the  lined,  fretful  face  and  rest- 
less eyes  of  the  man  in  that  last  cot 
but  one.  She  was  quite  close  to  him 
before  he  saw  her,  then,  as  he  looked 
closely  at  her  sweet,  weary  face  a  sudden 
smile  dispelled  the  shadow  in  his  eyes 
and  he  put  out  both  bandaged  hands 
impetuously. 

"Rose  Bronson !"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  boyish  joy.  "How  on  earth 
came  you  here  ?    Well,  I  am  glad !" 

It  was  difficult  for  her  to  speak,  but 
she  mastered  her  emotion  admirably,  for 
all  those  years  of  anxious  waiting  had 
borne  fruit  in  the  silence  of  her  heart, 
and  made  her  very  strong  and  brave  in 
her  hour  of  need. 

"I  happened  to  see  your  name  in  the 
list  of  the  wounded,"  she  told  him  faint- 
ly, but  steadily.  "Are  vou  badlv  hurt, 
Gerry?" 

"Not  dangerously,  they  say,  though 
goodness  only  knows  what  kept  me  from 
being  ground  to  atoms.  I'm  pretty  well 
cut  up  and  bruised,  but  I  guess  I'll  pull 
through  somehow.  Well,  Rose,  sit  down 
and  talk  to  me.  You're  the  same  good, 
faithful  friend  as  of  old,  aren't  you? 
It  seems  awfully  good  to  see  you !  You 
didn't  come  all  the  wav  from  New  York, 
did  you?" 


"Xo.  I  have  been  in  Colorado  for  two 
years." 

"You  in  Colorado?  What  are  you 
doing,  may  I  ask?" 

"Making  my  living  by  keeping  a 
boarding-house  for  a  widow  at  Sunrise 
Bend." 

"That's  mighty  queer  business  for 
you,  Rose.  Whatever  brought  you  out 
here  in  the  first  place?"  he  asked 
searchingly. 

"I  grew  restless  in  the  east  and 
wanted  a  change,"  she  answered  without 
a  quiver  of  her  low,  even  voice. 

"If  I  had  known  you  were  as  near 
as  Sunrise  Bend  I  should  have  gone 
down  there  long  ago/'  said  he.  "You 
were  always  might  v  good  to  me,  Rose. 
I'll  never  forget  that  whatever  happens." 

"Why  didn't  you  write  home,  Gerry?" 
she  asked  trying  to  keep  her  strange 
emotion  out  of  her  voice,  for  the  change 
in  (Jerry  hurt  her  poignantly,  and  she 
was  exceedingly  afraid  that  he  might 
detect  it  in  her  voice  or  face. 

"I  hadn't  anything  good  to  tell.  I've 
knocked  about  a  sight,  but  never  seemed 
to  hit  it  off  just  right.  I  tell  you,  Rose, 
the  world  is  awful  hard  on  a  man  that's 
down.  My  bringing  up  has  been  against 
me  because  it  unfitted  me  for  real  work. 
Yes,  I've  had  a  tough  fight  of  it,  all 
through !" 

"I'm  sorry  you  didn't  succeed  better," 
she  answered  gently. 

"Oh,  it's  an  old  story  with  me  by  this 
time.  I  always  hated  this  sort  of  work, 
but  it's  all  I  can  do.  I  suppose  I'll 
be  laid  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  now, 
but  I  sha'n't  stay  here.  As  soon  as 
I'm  able  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other 
I'm  going  home." 

"Home !"  Rose  echoed  interrogatively. 

"To  Deadwood.  I've  lived  there  pret- 
ty nearly  two  years,  ever  since  I  mar- 
ried." 

The  room  and  its  occupants  seemed 
suddenly  to  become  detached  and  swing 
away  leaving  Rose  alone  at  the  ultimate 
verge  of  nothingness.  She  wondered 
vaguely  if  the  end  of  all  things  had 
come  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself, 
until  Gerry's  voice  brought  her  back  to 
things  tangible  with  a  start  of  realiza- 
tion. 
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"Married  a  rippin'  widow,  after  ten- 
days'  courtship,"  he  said,  flippantly. 
"Wasn't  that  rushing  things  ?  She's  not 
as  exacting  as  some,  but  she  leads  me 
a  lively  dance  sometimes." 

"I'm  glad  you're  settled,"  she  heard 
herself  say  calmly,  "and  above  all,  glad 
that  you're  not  seriously  hurt." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
have  got  off  so  lightly,  but  it's  awful 
lying  here  Christmas,  with  no  comforts 
or  anything  pleasant,"  he  grumbled. 

"Can't  I  telegraph  your  wife  to  come 
out?"  Rose  suggested. 

"No  use.  She  wouldn't  come  way 
out  here  if  I  was  dying.  She  isn't  your 
sort,  Eose,"  he  added  with  a  reminiscent 
smile  that  cut  Rose  to  the  quick. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  stay  longer,"  said 
she.  "You  see  I've  invited  some  people 
to  supper  tonight,  and  although  Mrs. 
Basset  promised  to  look  after  them  in 
case  you  really  need  me,  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  be  with  them." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you're  right.  I 
wish  I  was  to  be  among  your  guests. 
Who  is  your  friend  ?"  he  asked  glancing 
at  Jep,  who  had  quietly  waited  in  the 
background. 

As  Rose  looked  over  at  the  patient, 
manly  fellow  a  softness  came  into  her 
eyes  and  she  smiled  almost  happily. 
"He's  the  man  I'm  going  to  marry,"  she 
answered  quietly. 


"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  wounded  man. 
Then,  after  a  long  pause,  "I  hope  you're 
doing  well,  Rose." 

"I  am.  He  deserves  all  the  love  that 
I  came  very  near  wasting  on  another 
man.  Good  by,  Gerry.  If  there's  any- 
thing you  need,  send  word  to  Sunrise 
Bend,  will  vou?" 


The  guests  had  seated  themselves 
around  the  festive  Christmas  supper 
when  the  two  belated  ones  arrived,  very 
cold  and  hungry,  but  in  radiant  good 
spirits.  Jep's  honest  eyes  had  a  look 
of  transfiguring  joy,  and  Rose's  face 
had  lost  the  shadow  that  darkened  even 
her  happiest  moods,  for  the  long  strug- 
gle had  ended  forever  in  that  hour  of 
awakening  to  Gerry's  un worth. 

"You  must  a  had  a  mighty  pleasant 
ride,"  the  widow  remarked  in  &  pause 
of  her  hospitable  duties,  unable  to  re- 
strain her  brimming  curiosity  longer. 
"You  both  looked  tumble  pleased." 

"We  did  that,  Mrs.  Basset,"  Jep  an- 
swered with  a  broad  smile.  'The  fact 
is,  the  last  half  o'  that  ride  was  sort 
of  a  weddin'  tour,  as  you  might  say, 
'cause  we  stopped  at  the  parson's  house 
comin'  back  from  Paxley's  an'  got  mar- 
ried. Let  me  introduce  the  company  to 
mv  Christmas  bride !" 


The  Lot  that  Chance  Provides 

By  Porter  Garnett 

The  hours  creep  or  fly  as  fate  ordains, 
The  soul  of  man  is  vassal  to  his  mood ; 
Perchance  o'er  secret  sorrows  she  may  brood 

Or  revel  in  the  court  where  Pleasure  reigns. 

Percliance  he  suffers  love's  sweet-bitter  pains, 
And,  famished,  finds  his  heart  the  only  food 
To  keep  alive  the  hope  in  dreams  he  wooed — 

Perchance  a  draught  of  Circe's  cup  he  drains. 

We  live  for  life,  and  'tis  in  life  we  find 
Or  .<olace  or  the  pangs  of  woe  and  care; 
We  may  not  choose,  but  must  accept  the  lot 
That  chance  provides;  and  yet,  if  you  were  kind, 
My  love,  I  would  know  better  how  to  bear 
This  saddening  solitude  where  you  are  not 


Story  of  the  Pearce  Mines 

By  G.  W.  Pjttock 


AN    SU-HTAMF    HILL    AT    TliE    PEAlU  fc    MINES  j      THE    TO* >'    OF    PEAKCE 
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NOT  one  person  out  of  ten  who 
journeys  from  Yuma  to  El  Paso, 
a  stretch  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  miles,  has  any  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passes  when 
traveling  cast  or  west.  Barring  the  six 
railway  junction  points — -Maricopa,  Ben- 
son,  ('achisc,  Bowie,  Lordshurg,  and 
Iteming — a  glimpse  of  large  herds  of 
cattle  browsing  within  easy  range  of  the 
vision,  and  the  sight  of  growing  towns? 
there  is  little  to  engage  attention. 

People  look  out  of  ear  windows  and 
see  nothing  but  a  vast  stretch  of  barren 
country.  They  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  Arizona  ranks  third  as  a  COpptI 
producing  territory — state  that  is  to  he*. 
Mineral  sections  represent  more  or  lea 
in  gold  and  silver.  Taking  the  year 
1900  as  a  criterion*  the  figures  will  show 
that  the  resources  in  copper,  gold  and 
silver  are  unlimited,  especially  so  in  the 
southern  counties,  eight  of  a  total  of 
thirteen;  these  eight  counties  being 
tributary  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
to  all  of  which,  except  Gila,  that  rail- 
ii*j  company  pays  tribute  in  taxes  on  a 


valuation  of  $2, 7 G  1,993,  at  a  rate  of 
over  $7?000  per  mile,  aggregating  392 
miles  of  trackage  in  Arizona. 

Briefly  stated, the  thirteen  counties  are 
susceptible  of  producing  minerals,  cattle? 
sheep,  wool,  and  timber.  All  but  three 
counties  are  classed  as  mineral  pro- 
ducer?. Without  going  further,  by  way 
of  an  introduction,  a  few  figures  are 
given  showing  relative  production  of 
copper  for  1900,  the  year  1901  being 
slightly  at  variance  notwithstanding  the 
slump  from  eighteen  cents  to  thirteen 
cents  or  less:  Montana,  254,400,?  13 
pounds:  Michigan,  144,227,340  pounds; 
and  Arizona,  11.5,403,846  pounds.  The 
gold  and  silver  product  of  Arizona  for 
1903  should  exceed  $15,000,000, 

In  the  fall  of  1897,  while  in  Tomb- 
stone, the  famous  mining  center  of  the 
early  eighties,  which  is  being  rehabil- 
itated twenty  Tears  later,  I  was  urged  ao 
strongly  to  "stage  it"  to  Pearce  that 
I  finally  decided  to  make  the  trip,  which 
was  over  one  of  the  finest  natural  roads 
to  be  found  in  the  territory,  a  dislanrr. 
of  twenty -M-M'ii  tnilee,  ria  the  tarn  fa- 
mous   Dragoon    range   of   mountains* 
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The  little  town  of  Pea  roe  lies  nine 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Dragoons  in 
the  Sulphur  Springs  valley.  At  no  time 
has  it  readied  an  excess  of  three  hundred 
population.  The  incidents  to  he  recited 
further  on,  led  to  the  growth  of  Pearce, 
and  its  growth,  particularly  in  respect 
to  buildings,  is  due  to  the  transfer  of 
a  large  part  of  Tombstone  by  wagon 
over  the  road  that  I  covered.  Houses 
were  to  be  had  in  dead  Tombstone  al- 
most for  nothing.  Every  day,  for  two 
or  more  years  following  the  sale  of  the 
Pearce  mines,  wagons  loaded  with  lum- 
ber, houses  torn  apart  piecemeal  and 
piled  up  on  these  vehicles,  could  be 
seen  on  the  road  heading  for  the  new 
Mecca.  Almost  every  frame  dwelling  or 
store  in  Tombstone  was  on  wheels,  for 
three  years  from  May,  189G,  and  the 
majority  form  part  of  the  town  of 
Pearce,  some  of  large  proportions. 
While  Tombstone  lost  many  of  its  frame 
structures  through  the  growth  of  Pearce, 
a  number  of  buildings  were  transferred 
as  well  to  Risbee  and  the  ranches  within 
a  range  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
from  the  county  seat,  which  is  again 
about  to  assume  metropolitan  airs. 

Accidental  discoveries  of  rich  mining 
claims  are  on  record  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent and  one  herewith  referred  to  is 
in  the  class.  Again  we  find  prospectors 
who  have  roamed  the  hills  for  years  in 
the  vain  hope  of  "striking  it  rich." 
How  many  could  be  named  who  have 
delved  for  many  years,  their  reward 
ending  in  a  small  return  for  their  hold- 
ings; the  purchaser  with  ready  capital 
reaping  a  fortune.  How  often  do  we 
hear  of  the  prospector  who  has  become 
discouraged  at  an  advanced  age,  is  at- 
tacked with  illness,  and  finally  falls  by 
the  wayside  and  then  occupies  a  pauper's 
grave.  His  prospect  holes  are  jumped 
and  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
promoter  who  in  turn  successfully  ne- 
gotiate- with  capital  and  takes  his  "rake 
otT"  on  an  advance,  as  well  as  a  per- 
centage from  the  owner. 

The  story  of  the  Pearce  group  of 
mine>.  now  known  as  the  Common- 
wealth, is  a  peculiar  one  and  meant  the 
rise  of  a  family  from  comparative  pov- 
erty to  affluence.  At  the  -a me  time  it 
lifted   the  purchasers   into   positions  as 


millionaires,  and  like  other  children  of 
fortune,  were  moved  with  a  desire  to 
reach  for  more. 

In  March,  1895,  the  Pearce  family — 
father,  mother  and  sons,  John  and 
William — lived  on  a  ranch  at  the  east 
base  of  the  Dragoon  range,  or  five  miles 
from  what  is  now  known  as  the  town  of 
Pearce.  In  that  month,  to  be  exact, 
John,  the  eldest  boy,  rode  over  the  range 
on  a  semi-prospecting  trip.  He  had 
about  given  up  the  thought  of  a  "find" 
when  he  concluded  to  return  to  the 
ranch.  On  his  way  home  he  had  occa- 
sion to  dismount,  and,  just  for  luck, 
took  a  miner's  hammer  out  of  the  saddle- 
bags and  began  to  strike  the  rocks  that 
lie  at  the  west  base  of  a  low  hill  in 
the  valley.  In  breaking  one  of  these 
rocks  he  noticed  particles  that  glistened 
under  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
specimen  bore  horn  silver.  He  took 
the  rock  to  Warz,  a  Tombstone  assayer 
of  that  period,  and  the  returns  showed 
1,100  ounces  in  silver,  four  and  a  half 
ounces  in  gold.  Great  was  the  surprise 
of  the  Pearce  household  upon  receiving 
such  an  exhibit  from  a  small  specimen. 
A  second  assay  made  by  William  John- 
son resulted  in  a  similar  showing. 
Without  delay  John  Pearce  and  Dick 
Kinsman,  his  brother-in-law  located  the 
Silver  Wave,  Ocean  Wave,  One  and  All, 
and  Silver  Crown  claims.  The  maternal 
Pearce  insisted  upon  a  division  whereby 
the  parents,  brother  William,  and  a  rela- 
tive named  Hartery,  should  be  counted 
in  as  equal  partners,  or  as  having  equal 
interests  in  the  properties.  The  sacri- 
fice was  made,  but  under  protest 

A  fifty-foot  shaft  was  sunk  on  a  ledge 
of  forty-live  feet,  the  ore  values  and 
body  increasing  as  depth  was  attained. 
Sugar  quartz  was  disclosed,  carrying 
gold  and  silver.  Two  carloads  of  ore 
were  shipped  to  El  Paso  which  showed 
such  excellent  results  that  John  Brock- 
man,  a  Silver  City  banker,  who  had 
just  been  swamped  in  a  bank  failure 
there,  hearing  of  the  shipment,  made 
haste  to  the  point  of  discovery  and  field 
of  operations.  Others  had  preceded  him 
and  made  an  oiTer  of  $200,000.  The 
Pearces  wanted  $300,000,  and  accepted 
Hrockman's  offer  of  $275,000.  Brockman 
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was  a  shrewd  man,  and  he  paid  $500 
for  a  ten-days'  option.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  go  east  to  consult 
the  Barringer  Brothers,  Senator  and 
R.  A.  F.  Penrose  in  Philadelphia.  Re- 
turning to  Pearce,  Brockman  took  a  six- 
months'  bond,  January  1,  1896,  agree- 
ing to  the  payment  of  $275,000.  Work 
of  extraction  and  development  began  at 
once.  Realizing  that  shipment  could  not 
be  made  until  final  payment,  the  bond 
was  taken  up  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
strong  values  appearing,  with  progress, 
to  warrant  the  action. 

Upon  making  final  payment  May  1, 
1896,  steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  plant, 
and  within  a  year  a  German  cannon  ball 
mill,  together  with  other  machinery, 
hoists,  boiler,  assay  office,  etc.,  were  in 
place  and  operating.  The  milling  plant 
was  increased.  A  telephone  line  from 
mill  to  Cachise,  seventeen  miles,  was 
erected,  and  also  commodious  offices. 
Contracts  were  made  for  hauling  high- 
grade  ores  by  wagons,  and  the  usual 
trailers,  with  John  II.  Norton  &  Co., 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Willcox.  The  low 
grades  were  worked  and  turned  into 
bullion  and  subsequently  the  treatment 
of  all  ores  was  confined  to  the  plant, 
only  bullion  being  forwarded  for  ship- 
ment through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at 
Cachise.  In  the  winter  of  1899,  fire 
destroyed  the  plant  and  to  some  extent 
the  underground  workings,  timbers  and 
shafts.  The  plant  was  restored  within 
ten  months,  having  been  increased  in  all 


particulars,  there  being  eighty  stamps, 
double  that  of  the  original  plant. 

Estimates  vary,  but  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  the  Commonwealth  Company 
have  cleared  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
all  the  years  they  have  held  the  property, 
at  the  same  time  developing  it  and  mak- 
ing it  a  steady  producer. 

Strange  to  relate,  several  companies 
have  opened  ground  abutting  the  Com- 
monwealth claims  in  the  hope  of  strik- 
ing the  trend  or  dip  of  the  rich  ledge, 
or  deposits  that  seemingly  exist  on  the 
Commonwealth.  These  efforts  have 
proven  futile  and  considerable  money 
has  been  dropped  in  pushing  operations. 
There  is  a  hare  possibility  that  a  lucky 
man,  or  set  of  men,  will  yet  be  working 
on  pay  ore,  on  claims  that  lie  against 
the  Commonwealth  holdings. 

About  1900,  the  elder  Pearces  came 
to  Tucson,  together  with  their  youngest 
son,  William,  who  became  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  for  two  terms, 
and  then  began  to  invest  his  share  of 
the  find  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
mines,  in  Tucson  real  estate.  He  has 
shown  marked  business  sagacity. 

In  the  fall  of  '98  John  Pearce  was 
married  at  Tombstone,  the  town  where 
he  was  once  a  telegraph  messenger.  His 
discovery  made  the  Pearce  family  well 
to  do,  John  Brockman  a  millionaire,  and 
the  Barringers  and  Penroses  multi- 
millionaires. 

The  Pearce  families  have  located  in 
Tombstone. 


Drawing  by  Francis  McComas 


The  Girl  of  California 

By  Wallace  Irwin 

The  girl  of  old  Virginia  is  a  thoroughbred  of  vim 
And  the  damsel  of  Xew  England's  intellectual  but  prim, 
And  the  maid  of  Indiana,  when  she's  healthy  country  born, 
Has  a  soul  as  blithe  and  hearty  as  the  sun  upon  the  corn. 

You  may  sing  their  charms  and  graces 

And  the  beauty  of  their  faces, 
You  may  swear  you've  met  the  fairest  of  a  half  a  hundred  races, 

But  your  valiant  boasts  take  care,  sir, 

And  your  gallant  toasts  beware,  sir, 
Till  you've  gazed  upon  the  girl  of  California. 

Here  the  Orient  pomegranate  ripens  glorious  on  the  trees, 
Here  the  groves  are  hung  with  golden  apples  of  Hesperides, 
Here  the  peaks  are  white  in  summer  far  above  the  fir  and  pine 
While  the  vale  below  is  purple  with  the  grape  upon  the  vine, 

And  the  merry  time  of  sowing 

Follows  close  upon  the  mowing, 
And  the  hedges  smile  with  roses  that  at  Christmas  time  are  growing,- 

But  reserve  your  admiration 

And  delight  for  that  occasion 
When  you  see  the  girl  they  grows  in  California. 

In  her  eyes  the  purple  vintage,  in  her  voice  a  note  you  feel 
Somewhat  fondly  reminiscent  of  the  songs  of  old  Castile; 
But  the  Argonauts  have  blessed  her  with  an  independent  fire, 
Though  her  heart's  as  big  and  wholesome  as  the  acres  of  her  sire. 

If  you'd  woo  her,  have  a  care. 

For  she's  wilful  as  she's  fair 
And  there's  call  for  Cupid's  mettle  if  he'd  trap  her  in  his  snare, 

But  you'll  suffer  like  a  stoic 

Any  sacri fire  heroic 
Should  it  win  for  you  the  girl  of  California. 


TH*  GIRL  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Drwwkw  ty  Maa  yetoberry 


The  Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley 

By  Wm.  Dallam  Armes 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  California 


DURING  the  last  week  in  Septem- 
ber there  was  dedicated  at  Berke- 
ley, California,  the  first  Greek 
theater  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  the  first  built  anywhere  in  cen- 
turies. Elsewhere,  to  be  sure,  sloping 
hillsides  have  been  terraced  and  pro- 
vided with  more  or  less  temporary  seats, 
but  nowhere  else,  it  is  believed,  is  there 
a  permanent,  modern  structure  that  so 
closely  approximates  the  theaters  of  the 
Greeks,  one  in  which  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  Greek  theater  can  be  recog- 
nized at  a  glance. 

To  some  this  Berkeley  theater  has 
seemed  a  mere  reconstruction  for  archae- 
ological purposes,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  general  life  of  the  uni- 
versity as  does  the  production  of  a  play 
in  the  original  Greek ;  to  others,  simply 
a  huge  advertisement.  Both  classes  of 
critics  are  mistaken.  While  it  certainly 
is  a  valuable  object-lesson  to  students 
of  art,  archaeology,  and  the  classics,  and 
while  its  possession  undoubtedly  does 
add  to  the  fame  of  the  University  of 


California,  the  primary  purpose  of  its 
construction  was  an  eminently  practical 
one.  It  sprang  directly  from  a  real 
need  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  hack- 
neved,  but  none  the  less  accurate  phrase 
"fills  a  long-felt  want." 

In  the  first  university  building  erected 
at  Berkeley  there  was  an  "assembly 
hall,"  which,  though  it  seated  but  four 
or  five  hundred,  for  years  furnished 
ample  accommodations  for  the  faculty, 
student-body,  and  friends  of  the  univer- 
sity on  all  ordinary  occasions.  Here 
Charter  Day,  Junior  Day,  and  Senior 
Day  were  celebrated,  and  here  the  "As- 
sembly lectures" — the  predecessors  of 
the  present  "University  meetings" — 
were  delivered,  among  the  lecturers  be- 
ing Louis  Agassiz  and  Charles  Kingsley. 

But  from  the  beginning  this  hall, 
which  long  ago  was  divided  into  class 
rooms,  was  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date the  throngs  that,  though  Berke- 
ley was  then  unconnected  with  the 
outside  world  by  steam  and  electric  cars, 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  university 


from  Aristophanes*  "Birds'*  tcere  presented  in  the  original  Greek  by  student-actors 
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Miimenocment  time.  In  a  beautiful 
flat  in  Strawberry  mn von,  therefore, 

nporary  slajre  mis  comtmcM  and 
bend»e*  built  ami  the  Class  Day 

Commencement  exerciser  were  held 

ie  open  air.  th<»  California  climate 

J  practical  a«*nrancc  that  no  rain 
interfere.  The  build  ini  of  liar- 
g\mn*Mum  in  ISIS  prornhnl  for 
te  a  plater  in  which  the  Coram 

i  ixmld  more  wmtenienth 
Ad*  but  for  some  year*  bmger  Class 
OOPtiiKtd  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
an 

i  innovation  in  the  mooV  of  ceJe- 
ftp  ihi*  day  proposed  bv  tiic  Cks* 
H,  hnairwr,  made  si  wwssary  v, 
a  new  place,  lr*  a  |ff?we  on  the 
of  thr  hill  l*ack  of  the  VI.  in  nc  and 
Enintteennir  Bnildmf  wa*  found 
i  rural     araphitW  m     wboae 

rv£  *i*W  a  lwpr  tramher  of  ^*e* 


tators  could  witness  a  performance  in 
the  comparatively  level  area  at  the  baae, 
and  here  the  Ychmgrricht  of  1894  a#- 
seinhled.  So  well  adapti^  for  the  pur- 
pose did  tlie  place  prove  that  practically 
even  clas*  since  ha*  tided  it  for  the 
production  of  Class  Day  extravaganxa& 

But  a  suitable  place  for  holding  the 
Commrnci-nirat  eicmaes  remained  a 
desideratum.  The  enlargement  of  the 
gymnasium,  while  it  tripled  the  aeatiag 
raj»ciU.  destroyed  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  the  hmjding,  and  a  large  aodi- 
tontim  was  one  of  the  irrcafcet  need* 
of  the  tiinTCT* 

Impressed  U  the  ponaihilitiet  of  the 
pkre  thai  the  stntatta  had  leaf  teen 
QFinj!.  President  Wheeler  ailed  the 
attenrioti  of  Mtv  Hearst  tett;  ate  in 
ram  interested  ner  «o*i*  W tUaasa  Ban- 
datpb  BVam,  arid  he  signified  Im  will* 
t  <\  pmvide  the  fw&d*  far  tana- 
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if   Qrt*k  thtattr  canttntcicd  hi    tht   United  State* 

forming  the  hollow  in  the  hills  into  a 
Greek  theater.  The  man  for  the  task 
was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  John 
Galen  Howard,  the  university  architect, 
and  ere  long  the  plans  were  prepared. 
Work  was  begun  last  February  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  the  auditorium  was 
80  nearly  completed  that  it  could  be  used. 
A  temporary  stage  was  therefore  erected 
and  on  May  12th  the  Class  Day  exorcises 
were  held  in  the  transformed  amphi- 
theater. And  two  days  later,  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addressed  here  an  audi- 
ence of  eight  thousand  persons. 

Next  day  the  work  of  construction  was 
resumed,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  the  theater  was  ready  for 
dedication.  It  was  decided  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  exercises  to  have  a  three- 
dayB*  dramatic  festival,  so  on  September 
24th,  after  brief  addresses  by  President 


Wheeler,  Mr.  Weed,  '94,  who  first  sug- 
gested to  his  class  the  use  of  the  6ite, 
Mr.  Howard,  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Hearst,  the  donor,  scenes  from  Aris- 
tophanes' "Birds"  were  presented  in  the 
original  Greek  by  student-actors;  on 
the  26th,  Charles  Frohman's  "Every- 
man" coin  pan  v,  under  the  direction  of 
Ben  Greet,  performed  "Twelfth  Night" 
in  the  Elizabethan  manner;  and  on 
October  3d,  students  of  the  French  De- 
partment gave  Kacinc's  "Phcdre"  in 
French.  Not  only  were  all  the  perform- 
ances remarkably  successful,  but  the  new 
theater  proved  all  that  had  been  hoped 
for,  the  acoustics  in  particular  being 
surprisingly  good. 

The  theater,  which  is  solidly  built  of 
concrete,  consists  of  two  unconnected 
parts,  the  auditorium  and  the  stage, 
with  a  broad  walk  between  them.  The 
auditorium    forms    a    great    semicircle 
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two  hundred  and  fifty- four  feet  in 
diameter.  Six  feet  below  the  stage,  and 
at  its  nearest  point,  six  and  a  half  foot 
from  it,  is  a  level  circle  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  the  orchestra,  in  which  in  a 
( J  reek  theater  the  chorus  performed  its 
evolutions.  From  thi>  level  ri>e.  eaeh 
six  inches  above  the  other,  twelve  broad 
steps*  on  which  MXtoen  hundred  chairs 
can  be  placed.  They  are  divided  into 
>ix  sections  by  aUles  that  slope  gently 
upward  from  the  onhe-tra  to  the  dia- 
zoma.  a  broad  ai^le.  on  a  level  with  the 
Mage  and  paradoi  (the  entrances  be- 
tween the  Mage  and  tin*  auditorium), 
that  >e pa  rate*  the  lower  part  of  ihe 
auditorium  from  tin-  upper.  On  its 
outer  side  \\u>  dia/oma  i>  bounded  by 
a  >i\-foot  wall,  in  front  of  which  runs 
a  concrete  bench  that  will  seat  a  hundred 
and  H.xty  pernuis.  Reyond  thi>  wall, 
which  to  give  communication  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  auditorium  has 
eleven  openings,  nineteen  rows  of  Mep*. 
concentric  with  those  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  auditorium.  ri>e  more  steeply,  the 
an;:le  approximating  thirty   decrees,   to 


the  wall  that  marks  the  eastward  limit  of 
the  theater.  As  each  of  these  steps 
serves  as  a  seat,  it  is  sixteen  inches  high 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep.  Eleven 
aisles  with  stej>s  but.  eight  inches  liiirli 
divide  this  portion  of  the  auditorium 
into  ten  wedges  that  will  aecnminodate 
four  thousand  persons.  On  occasion 
some  six  hundred  chairs  can  l>o  placed 
in  the  orchestra,  so  that  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  entire  auditorium  is 
nearly  Mx  thousand. 

The  stage,  which  is  elevated  six  feet 
above  the  orchestra  and  on  a  level  with 
the  paradoi,  or  entrances,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  feet  long  and  twenty-eight 
feet  deep;  and  is  enclosed  on  the  back 
and  sides  by  a  paneled  wall  fort  vm  wo 
feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  back 
wall  is  a  large  opening,  the  "royal  door" 
of  the  (J recks,  >urmounted  by  an  orna- 
mented cornice  upborne  by  voluted  coll- 
ides, and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
smaller  and  plainer  doorway.  Each  side 
wall  is  pierced  by  a  similar  smaller  door- 
way and  terminates  in  a  massive  pylon 


Thr    th**lttr.    vhiih    it   *>,li>lln    Kuilt   "f  u.nni/i  . 

tun/tut*   i»,'   tun   tin* -iiiinfi  t*'l  i  >irt*.  tin    tiwlit'.rimn   un>l   thr  ttGQt 
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of  the  same  width  as  the  diazoma.  The 
enclosing  wall  is  enriched  by  fourteen 
majestic  Doric  columns  that  support 
a  classic  cornice  with  triglyphs  and 
metopes,  ornamented  by  bosses.  The 
walls,  columns,  cornices,  and  all  the 
ornamental  details  are  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  the  best  Portland  cement, 
carefully  finished  by  hand. 

It  would  seem  at  first  thought  that 
the  Dionysiac  theater  at  Athens  should 
have  been  taken  as  the  model  for  the 
Berkeley  structure,  for,  as  the  place 
where  the  masterpieces  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes 
were  first  produced,  it  was  by  far  the 
most  famous  in  Hellas.  But  two  con- 
siderations made  this  inadvisable:  its 
site  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
necessitated  great  irregularity  in  the 
plan,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  typical ; 
and  it  has  suffered  so  much  from  recon- 
structions and  additions  that  scholars 
differ  as  to  what  its  appearance  in  Greek 
times  really  was.  The  theater  at  Epi- 
daurus,  which  Pausanias  termed  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  was  there- 
fore selected  as  the  model.  It  was  built 
by  Polycletus  in  the  fourth  century,  B. 
C,  and  not  only  has  never  undergone 
reconstruction,  but  is  the  best  preserved 
of  all  theaters  of  purely  Greek  origin. 

But  the  model  was  not  slavishly  fol- 
lowed. While  of  great  archaeological 
interest,  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
Grecian  prototype  would  have  been  of 
little  practical  use  to  the  university.  In 
the  words  of  the  architect  at  the  dedi- 
catory exercises : 

Countless  suggestions  in  the  interpretation 
of  natural  conditions  have  been  taken,  ob- 
viously, from  the  works  of  classical  antiquity, 
but  always  with  an  eye  open,  I  hope, 
to  the  dictates  of  our  American — our  Cali- 
fornian — civilization.  This  building  is  not 
merely  an  archaeological  study,  though  much 
study  of  antiquity  has  contributed  to  its 
creation.  No  line,  no  surface,  no  slightest 
detail  has  been  fixed  in  its  design  without 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  the  docu- 
ments to  which  we  have  had  access  in  a 
spirit  of  deepest  reverence  for  the  past; 
nor  on  the  other  hand  without  a  sincere 
and  reasoned  reorganization  of  every  element 
(as  I  believe  the  Greeks  worked  with  their 
antiquity)  before  it  was  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  completed  scheme.  The  theater  is 
thus  a  closely  woven  web  of  old  and  new, 
of  traditional  methods  and  of  free  design. 


The  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Berkeley  theater 
therefore  closely  resembles  that  of  a 
Roman  theater,  as  given  by  Vitruvius, 
for  that  permits  a  good  view  of  the 
stage  from  every  seat,  which  was  im- 
possible at  Epidaurus,  where  the  center 
of  interest  was  the  performance  in  the 
orchestra.  The  relative  size  of  the  stage 
and  the  auditorium  at  Epidaurus  and  at 
Berkeley  is,  moreover,  very  different. 
Though  the  theater  at  Epidaurus  was 
far  larger  than  that  at  Berkeley,  being 
in  fact  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece,  the 
stage  was  much  smaller.  Seventy-eight 
feet  long,  it  was  but  eight  feet  deep; 
and  it  was  elevated  twelve  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  orchestra.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  use  in  a  Greek  theater, 
such  a  high,  narrow  shelf  would  be  of 
no  service  in  a  modern  one. 

As  it  at  present  stands  the  theater 
is  but  a  sketch  of  what  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  some  day  be.  The  architect's 
drawing  shows  it  with  an  open  parapet 
with  clustered  columns  and  caryatids 
crowning  the  stage  wall,  bronze  tripods 
surmounting  the  pylons,  wing  walls 
running  north  and  south  from  the 
pylons  and  closing  in  the  vista  from 
the  auditorium,  and  a  double  colonnade 
surrounding  the  upper  circle  of  the 
auditorium. 

This  is  a  hope,  perchance  a  dream. 
But  there  on  that  Berkeley  hillside  for 
all  men  to  see,  stands  a  solid  reality  that 
awakens  the  admiration  of  every  be- 
holder but  calls  forth  the  loudest 
plaudits  from  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  extant  masterpieces  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. Shut  out  from  the  feverish 
haste  of  the  busy,  workaday  world  by  its 
setting  of  somber  cypresses  and  feathery 
eucalypti,  it  rises  in  simple  dignity  and 
calm  majesty,  evoking  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  called  forth  by  the  temples  at 
Paestum,  so  impressive  in  their  isolation. 
Honor  to  him  who  gave  this  unique  gift 
to  his  native  state,  and  honor  to  him 
whose  artistic  susceptibility  made  such 
a  gift  possible.  "We  have  but  followed 
the  suggestions  of  the  site,"  said  the 
architect;  and  this  too  "Nature  has 
adopted  into  her  race/'  because 

The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 

To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned. 


Drtiim   by  Manjartt   it  rati  font 
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Farewell  to 
the  old  Tivoii 
Opera  House 


On  November  23d  the  curtain  was  rung 
down  for  the  last  time  at  the  old  Tivoii 
Opera  House  on  Eddy 
street.  Since  Septem- 
ber, 1878.  when  the 
hou>e  opened  with  the 
Vienna  Ladies'  Orches- 
tra, the  Tivoii  has  been  an  institution  in 
San  Francisco  wherein  three  generations 
have  nought  and  found  both  pleasure  and 
education.  The  Tivoli's  record  of  twenty-five 
years  of  opera  is  unique  in  America,  and  it 
has  indeed  been  a  boon  to  a  music- loving 
public.  In  the  olden  days,  light  opera  reigned 
supreme  with  now  and  then  a  performance 
of  "Faust"  or  "Martha."  How  many  will 
remember  "Satanella"  and  "Crown  Dia- 
monds" and  "Lurline"  and  how  many  will 
recall  Louise  Lester  and  Knight  and  Eekert. 


Later  on,  grand  opera  was  given  more  am- 
bitiously and  "Aida"  was  sung  for  four 
weeks  with  Ida  Valerga  in  the  main  part. 
Since  then  Verdi  transitional  opera  has 
opened  every  season  of  grand  opera  at  the 
Tivoii.  Hut  space  forbids  a  catalogue  of  either 
the  operas  or  the  people  who  sang  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  number  many 
works  of  merit  and  many  singers  of  fame. 
The  traditions  that  clung  about  the  old  place 
are  manifold  and  the  patrons  of  the  house 
will  look  back  with  affectionate  regret  at 
the  musical  memories  of  the  past  that  are 
associated  with  the  old  theater. 

The  season  of  grand  opera  which  has  just 
ended  is  a  record  of  conscientious  endeavor. 
The  best  operas,  new  and  old.  have  been 
given  with  singers,  if  not  the  best  that 
the   Tivoii    has   ever   brought   out.   at   least 
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excellent  artists.  Agostini,  Gregoretti  and 
Dado  have  given  the  season  artistic  distinc- 
tion, and  of  these,  Gregoretti,  who  was  new 
to  San  Francisco,  has  aroused  the  most 
genuine  admiration  for  his  singing  of  bari- 
tone roles.  No  one  since  that  other  Tivoli 
favorite,  the  redoubtable  Salassa,  has  given 
such  satisfaction.  "Aida,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Tro- 
▼atore,"  "Lucia,"  "Faust,"  "The  Barber," 
mmong  the  older  operas,  and  "Boheme," 
'Toaca,"  "Pagliacci,"  "Cavalleria,"  "Otello," 
mmong  the  new,  have  been  heard,  and  in  the 
final  week  "Puritain,"  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  early  Italian  works,  was  revived 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  and  alter- 
nating with  it  the  first  production  in  Amer- 
ica of  Leoncavallo's  "Zaza,"  an  achievement 
in  itself  and  a  credit  to  the  Tivoli.  It  is 
-things  like  these  that  have  given  the  Tivoli 
its  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  that 
San  Francisco  should  possess  such  a  home  of 
music  she  may  well  make  her  boast. 


The  San  Francisco  Alcazar  is  universally 
congratulated  upon  the  excellence  of  its 
mew  stock  company.  Never  before  in  the 
liistory  of  that  theater  have  new  people  estab- 
lished themselves  so  swiftly  and  surely.  In- 
terest in  a  stock  company  often  centers  in 
two  or  three  people.  In  this  instance  it  is 
fairly  divided  between  half  a  dozen.  James 
Durkin  is  an  excellent  leading  man;  Adele 
Block  has  personal  beauty,  talent  and  taste 
in  dress;  Frances  Starr  is  a  delightful  and 
tear-compelling  ingenue;  John  B.  Maher 
is  a  comedian  of  artistic  method.  The  Alca- 
zar is  often  the  pioneer  in  giving  important 
works  their  first  San  Francisco  presentation. 
One  of  these  is  the  romantic  play  "A  Royal 
Prisoner,"  due  in  December.  Other  offerings 
for  this  month  include  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  and  a  holiday  production  of 
Joseph  Arthur's  picturesque  Indiana  ro- 
mance, "Blue  Jeans,"  in  which  Laura  Burt, 
now  supporting  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  "Dante," 
scored  her  first  success. 


Fischer's  theater,  San  Francisco,  holds  the 
record  for  runs,  even  against  Chicago  or  any 
other  eastern  city  outside  of  New  York. 
Nearly  all  the  principals  have  been  in  the 
house  for  eighteen  months  and  are  likely 
to  remain  for  another  year.  Commencing 
with  December  1st,  "Chow  Chow,"  the  very 
funny  musical  comedy  that  had  a  six-months' 
run  in  Chicago  last  year  and  is  now  run- 
ning in  New  York  under  the  name  of 
"The  Runaways,"  will  be  the  attraction,  and 
following  that  play,  there  will  be  a  surprise 
in  the  first  production  of  a  burlesque  written 
by  a  well-known  attorney  and  politician  of 
San  Francisco,  whicli  the  management  claim 
and  predict  will  eclipse  any  of  the  Weber 
&  Field  plays. 

One  of  the  big  novelties  of  the  present 
theatrical  season  in  San  Francisco  will  be 
W.    A.    Brady's   production    of    the    musical 


farce,  "Foxy  Grandpa,"  at  the  California 
theater,  for  two  weeks  commencing  December 
13th.  Joseph  Hart  and  Carrie  DeMar  have 
been  starring  in  this  piece  for  the  past 
three  seasons.  Joseph  Hart  is  the  ideal 
"Foxy  Grandpa."  He  is  surrounded  by  a 
company  of  exceptional  strength.  The  music 
in  "Foxv  Grandpa,"  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Hart. 


"Ben  Hur,"  at  San  Francisco's  Grand 
Opera  House  during  November,  brought  in 
receipts  exceeding  $128,000;  the  last  of  the 
four  weeks  footed  up  $38,453. 


Ilelene  Montrose,  who  made  such  an  excel- 
lent impression  while  playing  the  Fay  Tem- 
pleton  roles  and  other  parts  at  Fischer's 
theater,  San  Francisco,  in  the  Weber  &  Field's 
burlesques,  has  finally  decided  to  go  east 
and  will  assume  the  leading  part  in  one  of 
the  principal  musical  comedy  companies  now 
playing  in  New  York  city. 


The  recent  production  of  "The  Storks"  at 
the  Columbia  theater,  San  Francisco,  required 
thirty-two  stage  hands  to  set  the  scenes  and 
work  the  many  effects,  and  the  acting  com- 
pany numbered  seventy-five  people.  The  com- 
pany comprised  Gus  Weinberg,  Gilbert  Greg- 
ory, Francis  Lieb,  George  Shiels,  George 
Romain,  Abbott  Adams.  George  McKay,  Alma 
Cole  Youlin,  Countess  Von  Hatzfeldt,  Ada 
Deaves,  Dorothy  Choate,  Myra  Davis,  and  the 
popular  "Rosebud  Garden  of  Girls." 


Stanford  Studio,  photo 
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The 
Reign  of 
Queen  Isyl 
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A     S  IN SET     DEVOTEE 

At  last  here  is  a  California  book  which 
catches  the  elusive  atmosphere  of  at  least  a 
part  of  California.  It  is 
a  curious  state,  and  its  un- 
conventional. half-Latin  peo- 
ple usually  defy  the  attempt 
of  the  novelist  to  put  their 
spirit  on  paper.  Not  since  Bret  Harte  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  early  days,  has  any  one 
wholly  succeeded  in  this  attempt. 

Now  come  Gelett  Burgess  and  Will  Irwin 
with  "The  Reign  of  Queen  Isyl"  which  is  a 
true  and  clever  presentation  of  one  corner 
of  California.  It  is  a  small  corner,  it  is 
true,  and  the  book  itself  is  not  to  be  taken 
very  seriously,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the 
smaller  Californian  city  is  between  its  covers 
as  it  is  between  the  covers  of  no  other  novel 
of  Californian  life.  "Queen  Isyl"  is  called 
a  novel  by  courtesy:  in  reality,  it  has  a  form 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  connected  narrative 
binding  together  eight  short  stories,  all  of 
which  have  something  to  do  with  the  plot 
and  all  of  which  have  the  same  tone — joyful 
and  amusing  adventures  in  love. 

And  they  are  stories  that  are  stories. 
With  the  exception  of  "The  Schoolmaster's 
Tale,"  which  should  never  have  l>een  included, 
they  are  as  clever  and  funny  and  readable 
a   set  of  little  stories  as  ever   came  out  of 

"The  Rein  of  Queen  Isyl,"  by  Gelett  Bur 
gees  and  Will  Irwin,  published  by  McClur*. 
Phlllpps  *  Co.;    pries,  $1.50. 


the  west.  The  characters  are  odd  but  fa- 
miliar Californian  types — the  girl  who  haunts 
the  matinee  parade,  the  Chinese  cook,  the 
roaring  student  of  the  two  universities, 
the  old-timer,  the  country  politician.  The 
dialogue,  the  plots,  the  situations,  have  all 
the  easy,  eare-free  merriment  that  belongs 
to  the  sun-kissed  land. 

It's  not  a  serious  book;  not  even  a  probable 
one.  But  it  is  a  book  that  is  worth  reading 
and  reading  again  for  the  humor  and  enter- 
tainment that  are  in  it. 

The  main  plot  hinges  on  the  disappearance 
of  a  Fiesta  Queen,  daughter  of  the  Boss  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  and  the  adventures  of 
her  Maid  of  Honor,  who  is  crowned  in  her 
stead  and  who  devotes  her  reign  of  three 
days  to  finding  the  real  queen.  The  hero 
is  a  graduate  'of  Stanford  university,  where 
two  chapters  of  the  story  take  place.  Of 
the  eight  little  stories  that  run  through  it, 
probably  the  best  are  "Two-Step  Willie,"  a 
story  of  San  Francisco  society,  "The  Three- 
Mi  le  Limit,"  which  relates  the  adventures  of 
a  couple  who  went  out  for  a  tug-boat  mar- 
riage, and  "The  Matinee  Parade,"  which  tells 
of  a  lowlv  social  ambition. 


The  success  of  Stephen  Phillips'  "Ulysses," 
"Herod"  and  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  is  large- 
ly responsible  no  doubt 
Drama  Based  for  the  number  of  poetic 

on  CoronadO'S  dramas  found  among  this 
Expedition  ye*""'*  book  crop.  Alfred 
Austin  has  written  ons 
of  these — "Flodden  Field,"  and  another  is 
by  Ridgely  Torrence.  Torrence's  is  titled, 
"El  Dorado."  and  has  to  do  with  the  quest 
for  the  land  of  gold,  with  its  siren  cities  of 
Cibola,  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Rob- 
bed of  its  Spanish  setting,  the  story  is  quite 
ordinary  in  places.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  heroine,  Beatrix,  who,  disguised  as  a 
man,  follows  her  lover,  Don  Coronado,  from 
Mexico  into  the  unknown  territory,  where 
the  fabled  land  of  gold  is  supposed  to  lie, 
and  any  child  of  six,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
some  play  or  other  in  which  a  disguised 
female  figures,  is  hopelessly  backward.  And 
then,  when  Beatrix,  wearing  her  store  clothes, 
of  course,  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Coronado, 
one  can't  help  recalling  the  comic  opera, 
"The  Fencing  Master,"  seeing  again  the 
tights-clad  form  of  Laura  Shirmer  Mapleson 
and  hearing  her  buxom  cry, — "Antonio!  I 
am  a  woman!" 

But.  after  all.  it  is  the  poetry  and  not 
the  plot  that  counts  for  immortality  and 
hook-stall  receipts  in  a  poetic  drama;  it  is 
in  the  poetry  and  character  delineation  that 

"El  Dorado."  published  by  John  Laos,  New 
York  and  London;    price,  $1.25. 
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Torrence's  promise  lies.  From  cover  to  cover 
(if  one  overlook  the  stage  directions,  which 
reek  of  affectation)  one  will  find  but  few 
lines  that  are  commonplace  and  many  that 
breathe  the  very  soul  of  poetry  and  convince 
one  that  the  successors  of  "El  Dorado"  will 
place  their  author  among  the  great  writers 
of  dramatic  verse.  The  most  appealing  char- 
acter in  the  drama  is  Perth,  an  Englishman, 
who  has  been  in  a  dungeon  in  Mexico  for 
years,  but  has  been  released  to  join  Coro- 
nado's  expedition.  Some  of  the  best  lines  are 
given  to  him.  These,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  reference  is  to  Beatrix  with  whom  Perth 
has  fallen-  in  love,  hopelessly, — 

Her  eyes  .blind  me.    Her  breath  bereaves  my  lips. 
Her  hands  have  made  mine  feeble  in  her  presence. 
Her  silences  have  drenched  me  with  all  music. 
The  faintest,  tenderest  stirring  of  her  voice 
Makes    mute    my    own.      Her    hair    has    mad* 

this  desert 
▲  shadowed  place  alive  with  bloom.     Her  brow 
Has  awed  me  like  some  symbol  of  the  sky, — 
The  Images  of  seas  of  fire  and  snow 
Pent  In  the  colors  of  her  blood  and  flesh. 
Drown  me. 

The  death  of  Perth  closes  the  play.  Tlio 
scene  is  on  the  summit  of  Thunder  mountain, 
in  the  desert  of  New  Mexico,  where  a  num- 
ber of  Coronado's  followers  have  wandered 
and  are  tortured  by  heat  and  thirst.  The 
picture  of  desolation  is  powerfully  drawn 
and  is  intensely  dramatic. 

Torrence,  by  the  way,  was  born  in  Xenia, 
Ohio, — the  birthplace  of  William  Dean  How- 
ells  and  Whitelaw  Reid, — twenty-seven  years 
ago.  In  1900  he  published  a  little  book  of 
verses— 'The  House  of  One  Hundred  Lights," 
which  won  praise  from  the  critics.  He  is 
now  under  commission  to  write  a  play  for 
lira.  Fiske,  baaed  on  the  tragic  loves  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  It  will  be  produced  in 
New  York  next  year. 

Leavenworth  Macnad. 


committee  in  charge  of  the  work  consists  of 
Mrs.  L.  K.  Mathews,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Elliot  and 
Prof.  S.  S.  Seward,  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. 


John  Lane  has  just  issued  a  new  volume 
by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
find  many  readers  among  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  work.  The  book  contains 
a  whimsical  novel,  "Under  the  Hill,"  several 
ballade,  verses,  table-talk  and  two  of 
Beardsley's  letters.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
with  the  artist's  characteristic  work  and  the 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Beardsley.  seated 
in  the  room  at  Mentone  in  which  he  died. 
John  Lane,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  author,  has  contributed  a  few  interesting 
reminiscences  as  a  preface  to  the  book. 


The  Stanford  University  English  Club, 
which  distinguished  itself  last  year  by  giving 
a  successful  presentation  of  "The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,"  is  engaged  in  procuring 
material  for  a  series  of  papers  on  pioneer 
days  of  the  university.  The  papers  are  to 
be  read  before  the  club,  and  later,  will  be 
published  in  book  form.  The  books  will 
probably  be  sold  by  subscription.  A  number 
of  the  papers  are  already  completed.     The 


One  of  the  books  issued  for  the  Christmas 
trade  is  "Habits  of  California  Plants,"  by 
Katherine  Chandler.  This  is  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  articles  on  California  wild  flowers 
and  trees,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Sunday  Chronicle  during 
1901-2.  While  scientifically  correct,  the  book 
is  in  no  way  a  botanical  index  to  our  flora. 
It  treats  of  about  sixty  individual  plants, 
which  have  evolved  certain  typical  habits, 
and  weaves  into  the  science  the  history  of 
the  plant's  connection  with  the  human  Cali- 
fornian.  Each  species  described  is  also  repre- 
sented by  a  photograph,  most  of  them  the 
work  of  B.  F.  White  of  the  University  of 
California. 


"The  Voice  of  the  Scholar,"  the  latest  book 
of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Paul  Elder  Company,  San 
Francisco.  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes," 
by  the  same  author,  is  published  by  Holt 
&  Company,  New  York. 

H.  F.  Blichfeldt,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Stanford  University,  is  the 
author  of  an  article  "On  the  Functions  Rep- 
resenting Distances  and  Analogous  Func- 
tions," appearing  in  the  October  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  An- 
other article  by  the  same  author,  "On  the 
Order  of  Linear  Homogeneous  Groups,"  ap- 
pears in  the  October  number  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society. 

The  "Men's  College  Record"  unites  the 
talents  of  two  San  Francisco  men  well  known 
in  their  arts.  Wallace  Irwin,  who  wrote 
the  text,  is  acknowledged  master  of  light 
verse,  and  Gordon  Ross,  the  illustrator,  is 
one  of  the  newspaper  artists  of  San  Fran- 
cisco whose  work  makes  people  wonder  why 
he  sticks  to  the  newspapers  instead  of  branch- 
ing out  into  the  lines  where  glory  waits 
him.  Both  have  done  good  work  for  this 
pretty  little  book,  which  is  gotten  out  in  Paul 
Elder's  best  style. 

It  is  primarily  a  sort  of  specialized  diary, 
which  the  college  man  is  expected  to  take 
through  his  four  years  with  him  to  be  a 
complete  and  permanent  record  of  the  doings 
in  his  care- free  days.  There  are  spaces  for 
the  athletic  records  of  his  time,  for  his 
room-mates,  hi»  love  affairs,  his  fraternity 
records  and  the  autographs  of  his  class- 
mates, and  a  dozen  other  things  which  the 
old  grad  likes  to  remember.  Ross  has  illus- 
trated it  with  headings,  decorations  and 
semi-humorous  drawings,  and  Irwin  furnishes 
a  dozen  rhymes  in  his  very  best  manner. 

"Men's  College  Record,"  by  Wallace  Irwin, 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Ross,  published  by  Paul 
Elder  Company,  San  Francisco;    price.  $1.50. 
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San  Francisco's  Convention 

The  good  people  of  San  Francisco  have 
grown  accustomed  to  entertaining  the  crowds 
that  visit  their  city  in  attendance  at  the 
various  state  and  national  conventions  which 
have  been  held  there  during  the  past  ten 
years.  But  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  California  turned  the  tables  on  them  and 
invited  the  public  to  be  their  guests  at 
their  First  Annual  Convention,  held  at 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  October  29th,  30th,  and 
31st.  Each  evening  the  display,  which  con- 
listed  of  over  5,000  photographs  and  an 
elaborate  assortment  of  supplies,  appliances 
and  photographic  instruments,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public,  a  promenade 
concert  furnished  entertainment  for  those 
that  might  grow  weary  of  the  pictures,  and 
the  camera  fraternity  was  "At  Home"  to  the 
people   in  every  sense  of  the   word. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  done 
to  influence  the  National  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  in  1905.  If  "the  powers  behind 
the  throne"  of  that  great  organization  could 
have  seen  the  business-like,  sincere  and  un- 
selfish efforts  put  forth  by  the  Calif  or  nians 
to  make  their  first  meeting  a  success,  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  San  Francisco 
photographers  to  properly  handle  a  national 
convention  would  undoubtedly  have  disap- 
peared. 

Practically  every  state  in  the  Union  sent 
a  group  of  pictures  to  be  hung.  The  eastern 
manufacturers  were  ably  represented,  and  the 
demonstrators  divided  the  time  equally  with 
the  entertaining  committee. 

Flashlight  portraiture,  posing  and  lighting, 
the  handling  of  all  grades  and  classes  of 
papers  and  plates,  enlargements,  the  use  of 
lenses,  lectures  on  art  and  practical  busi- 
ness talks  were  the  features  of  the  educa- 
tional work,  while  a  theater  party,  bay  excur- 
sion, baseball  game  and  banquet  kept  the 
visitors  busy  during  the  recesses  of  this 
modern  school  of  photography. 

Cole  and  Holladay  of  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, won  the  silver  cup  which  had  been 
offered  as  a  prize  in  the  foreign  competi- 
tion class. 


Results  of  Big  Photographic  Contest 

The  photographic  world  has  been  anxiously 
awaiting  news  of  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
contest,  which  closed  a  few  days  ago. 

Prises  aggregating  $3,000.  payable  in  gold, 
were  offered.  The  competition  was  open,  no 
one  being  barred.  Amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals were  invited  to  compete.  The  ad- 
vances in  the  workmanship  of  the  amateurs 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
prise  winners  were  of  that  class,  although 
the  professionals  made  strong  efforts  to 
"land  the  money." 

Grand  Prize — Alfred  Stieglitz.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  "The  Street— Winter!" 

Class  1.  First  prize,  Edouard  J.  Steiehen, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  second  prize.  Laura  Adams 
inner,  Berkeley,  Cal.;    third  prize,  Arthur 


Hewitt.  New  York;  fourth  prize,  Yoh  Poul- 
sen,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Honorable  men- 
tion— Mrs.  Pocahontas  Jacquemin,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Lewis  D.  Phillips,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;    George  \V.  Beatty,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Class  2.  First  prize,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce, 
Waukegan,  111.;  second  prize,  Adrian  Eugene 
Lundstroin,  South  Wales,  England;  third 
prize,  "The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  Unknown; 
fourth  prize  withheld.  Honorable  mention — 
Mrs.  Nancy  Ford  Coues.  Covington,  Ky. 

Class  3.  First  prize.  Myra  Albert  Wig- 
gins, Salem,  Oregon;  second  prize,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Ford  Coues,  Covington,  Ky. ;  third 
prize,  Thomas  A.  Morgan.  Denver,  Colorado; 
fourth  prize.  Walter  Zimmerman,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Honorable  mention — Miss  Nellie 
Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  H.  G.  Aitken, 
Svracuse,  N.  Y. ;  H.  G.  Ponting,  Sausalito, 
Cal.;  Arthur  Hewitt.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  N. 
Brock.  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Class  4.  First  prize,  H.  C.  Myers,  Boise, 
Idaho;  second  prize,  Harry  Coutant,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  third  prize,  Theodore  Eitel, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  fourth  prize,  Lewis  D.  Phil- 
lips, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Honorable  mention — 
J.  H.  Field,  Berlin,  Wis.;  R.  S.  Kaufman, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  Arthur  Hewitt,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;    Edouard  J.  Steiehen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Class  5.  First  prize,  Joseph  N.  Pearce, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  second  prize,  Chester  A. 
Reed.  Worcester,  Mass.;  third  prize,  Arthur 
S.  Blum,  Chicago,  111.;  fourth  prize,  D. 
Vincent  Smith,  South  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Honorable  mention — C.  O.  Wiedemann,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Swartz,  Junction, 
Oregon;  C.  S.  Hale.  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Arthur  Hewitt,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Class  0.  First  prize,  Curtis  Bell,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  second  prize,  A.  S.  Goes,  Toronto, 
Ont. ;  third  prize.  Frank  Alder,  Somerville, 
N.  J.;  fourth  prize,  Wilfred  Emery,  London, 
N.  W.,  England.  Honorable  mention — Joseph 
N.  Pearce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  C.  Myers, 
Boise,  Idaho,  "Mountain  Cottage";  A.  A. 
Gleason,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Class  7.  First  prize,  H.  G.  Ponting,  Sausa- 
lito,  California;    no  other  awards  granted. 

Class  8.  First  prize,  Jos.  R.  Iglick,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  second  prize,  Frank  L.  Silva, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  third  prize,  A.  A.  Gleason, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  fourth  prize,  James  Trevor, 
Victoria,  Australia.  Honorable  mention — 
Laura  Adams  Armer,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  H.  G. 
Ponting,   Sausalito,   Cal. 

Class  9.  First  prize,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  second  prize,  Fred 
Keokel,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  third  prize,  E.  C. 
Yauch.  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  fourth  prize,  W. 
F.   Zierath.   Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Class  10.  First  prize,  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
Faribault,  Minn. :  second  prize,  John  H. 
Blackwood.  Trenton.  X.  J.:  third  prize,  C. 
A.  Muller.  New  York.  X.  Y. ;  fourth  prize, 
William   H.   Fisher,   Baltimore,   Md. 

Class  11.  First  prize.  William  E.  Bloss- 
feld,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  no  other  awards 
granted. 
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"The  Course  of  Empire" 

Devoted  to  Facts  of  Material  Progress  in  the  West 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

— Bishop  Berkeley's  Prophecy. 


California  Farms 

"There  are  72,542  farms  in  California  with 
an  average  size  of  397.4  acres,"  says  an 
article  compiled  for  the  California  Promotion 
Committee.  "One  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  these  farms  are  under  three 
acres  in  extent;  5,342  are  between  three 
and  ten  acres;  8,236  are  between  ten  and 
twenty  acres.  The  larger  farms  are  as  fol- 
lows: Thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ten  are  between  twenty  and  fifty  acres; 
there  are  8,067  between  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred acres,  and  13,196  farms  between  one 
hundred  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres.  There  are  4,635  farms  ranging  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres;  8,370  between  two  hundred 
and  five  hundred  acres;  5,329  between  five 
hundred  and  one  thousand,  and  4,753  farms 
more  than  a  thousand  acres  in  extent.  Of 
the  72,452  farms  in  California  the  following 
shows  what  some  of  the  farms  produce;  also 
giving  their  size: 

Total   No.     Average   8ixe 
of  Farms  in  Acres 

Hay  and  Grain   19,048  533 

Vegetables 3.045  89 

Fruits    18.r>37  96 

Live  Stock 15,418  812 

Dairy  Produce 8.080  274 . 8 

Tobacco l  640 

Sugar 386  179 

Flower  Plants 208  8.3 

Nursery  Products 141  47.4 

Miscellaneous   7.072  231 . 5 

This  classification  of  the  products  of  farms 
does  not  exclude  such  products  as  are  fed 
to  live  stock.  The  earnings  of  California 
farms  are  interesting:  Five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  farms  devoted  to  hay 
and  grain  make  between  $1,000  and  $2,500 
sad  4,706  make  $2,500  or  over  in  the  same 
product. 


Oiling  Railway  Track 

Those  who  in  past  years  suffered  from  the 
alkali  dust  in  traveling  through  southern 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  old  plague  has  practically 
disappeared.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
sprinkling   the   track   with   oil.      Passengers 
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may  now  sit  in  comfort  by  the  open  window 
or  on   the  observation  platform. 

The  oiling  of  railroads  was  first  tried  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  indifferent  success,  and  it 
remained  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
to  perfect  the  method.  The  principal  reason 
why  the  oiling  of  roads  has  proven  more 
successful  in  the  west  than  in  the  east  is 
that  the  California  oil  has  less  odor,  is 
much  less  volatile,  and  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  asphalt  than  the  Pennsylvania 
oil,  and  therefore  forms  a  more  perfect  crust 
of  asphalt  and  sand.  When  this  work  was 
first  taken  up,  three  years  ago.  many  diffi- 
culties were  experienced  in  handling  the 
thick,  mucky,  crude  oil,  but  at  present  it 
is  possible  to  distribute  it  the  full  width  of 
the  ballast  on  the  roadway  and  that,  too, 
while  running  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
miles  an  hour.  From  four  to  six  thousand 
gallons  of  oil  are  used  to  the  mile. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  quite  simple. 
A  locomotive  is  attached  to  an  oil-car,  behind 
which  is  coupled  the  oiling-car.  The  latter 
is  a  flat  car  carrying  a  steam  pump  and  a 
sprinkler,  which  consists  of  three  sections 
of  pipe  having  holes  bored  in  them  through 
which  the  oil  is  forced.  The  two  outside 
sections  of  this  pipe  are  hinged  so  that 
they  can  be  swung  back  out  of  the  way  of 
passing  trains  or  other  obstructions.  Steam 
is  taken  from  the  locomotive  and  used  to 
heat  the  oil  in  the  oil-car  to  a  high  temper- 
ature, until  it  becomes  a  thin  fluid.  The 
oil  is  then  partly  forced  by  air  and  partly 
pumped  through  the  perforated  pipes.  The 
process  of  sprinkling  is  not  unlike  that  of 
an  ordinary  street  watering-cart. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  follow 
the  first  application  of  oil  with  subsequent 
sprinklings  from  six  months  to  a  year  and  a 
half,  depending  on  the  amount  of  rainfall 
and  the  character  of  the  ballast.  In  sandy 
regions  the  oiling  must  be  repeated  after 
any  extensive  working  on  the  track  which 
breaks  the  gummy  crust. 


interest  to  the  excavating  of  the  famous 
limestone  cave  at  Potter  Creek,  Shasta 
county. 

The  work  is  being  done  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  anthropological  department 
of  the  University  of  California,  along  lines 
of  their  planning.  The  digging  of  the  floor  is 
now  completed  and  the  winter  will  be  devoted 
to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
fossil  bones.  Whether  these  once  went  to 
form  the  framework  of  some  strange  pre- 
historic man  is  vet  undetermined. 


California  Fruits  for  Indians 

The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  California  is  in  receipt  of  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  California  bidders 
were  awarded  at  Washington  contracts 
for  furnishing  the  entire  supply  of 
dried  fruits  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  all  the  Indian  agencies  and  schools  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  dried  apples.  The  present  con- 
tracts include  all  dried  peaches,  all  prunes 
and  a  good  portion  of  the  dried  apples.  A 
similar  result  was  accomplished  last  year. 
Prior  to  1902,  however,  California  was  given 
only  about  one  third  of  this  business.  The 
subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Producers'  Association,  which  was  able 
to  convince  the  government  of  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  California  market  in 
these  products.  The  association  also  asked 
that  the  facility  be  afforded  California  bid- 
ders of  making  delivery  at  San  Francisco 
instead  of  at  eastern  points.  The  request 
was  granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  there  can  be  little  reason  why 
this  state  should  not  hereafter  obtain  the 
large  proportion  of  this  business  which  it 
has  secured   in    1902  and    1903. 


In  the  Shasta  Caves 

For  some  time  the  eyes  of  geologists  all 
over    the    count rv    have    been    turned    with 


Thanksgiving  Oranges 

A  shipment  of  new  crop  navel  oranges 
received  at  San  Francisco  October  15th,  from 
Rocklin.  Placer  county,  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  California  orange  harvest  of  1903-4 
and    again    demonstrated    the    claim    of    the 
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Sacramento  valley  to  the  distinction  of  being 
the  earliest  orange  producing  section  of  the 
state.  Carload  shipments  from  Sacramento 
valley  points  usually  begin  in  October  and 
half  of  the  crop  is  moving  by  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  bulk  of  the  orange  crop  of  northern 
California  is  marketed  before  Christmas, 
when  the  orange  crop  of  southern  California 
is  only  beginning  to  move.  This  early  ripen- 
ing of  northern  California  oranges  gives 
growers  of  that  part  of  the  state  a  decided 
advantage,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Christmas  market  for  oranges  is  the  best 
of    the    vear. 


California's  Gold  and  Silver 

In  a  statement  of  the  approximate  record 
of  metal-producing  states  for  1902.  recently 
issued  by  the  director  of  the  Mint,  California 
is  credited  with  $16,792,100  in  gold  and 
$1,164,671  in  silver.  These  figures  bring 
California  second  in  the  list  as  a  gold  pro- 
ducer, Colorado  leading  with  $28,468,700. 
The  silver  estimate  is  not  a  fair  one  for 
the  figures  represent  the  actual  value  in 
silver  taken  from  silver  mines,  while  no  count 
is  made  of  the  metal  found  in  the  gold  and 
copper  mines  of  the  state.  New  developments 
in  Australia  have  caused  that  country  to 
usurp  America's  position  at  the  head  of  the 
gold -producing  countries  in  the  world.  Last 
year  Australia  had  $81,578,800  to  its  credit 
against  only  $80,000,000  of  this  country. 
Here  again  it  is  possible  that  the  output  has 
been  underestimated,  for  the  Australian 
government  is  more  exact  than  that  of  the 
United  States  in  the  collection  of  mineral 
statistics,  and  while  much  of  the  gold  output 
might  escape  official  enumeration,  such  an 
oversight  would  be  unlikely  under  the  Aus- 
tralian svstem. 


The  Dairy  Outlook 

California,  from  its  dairy  product  alone, 
realizes  more  than  $18,000,000  annually.  At 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  an  exhibit  of  especial 
attractiveness  will  be  sent  by  Californian 
dairymen,  who  will  try  to  obtain  for  Cali- 
fornia the  next  convention  of  the  National 
Ruttermakcrs'  Association.  This  gathering 
of  dairymen  usually  brings  together  about 
eight  thousand  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  is  of  great  value  in  ad- 
vancing new  methods  for  the  most  successful 
handling  of  milk  products. 


Filipino  Collegians 

When  the  steamship  Korea  arrived  in  port 
from  her  latest  trip  she  brought  with  her  a 
most  interesting  company  of  ninety -*ix  young 
Filipinos  who  are  to  attend  American  col- 
leges. The  young  men  are  picked  scholars, 
selected  from  a  great  number  of  applicants 
from  the  thirty-five  provinces  which  go  to  make 
the  archipelago.    Until  next  spring  the  entire 


party  will  remain  in  California,  where  in 
this  home-like  climate  they  will  receive  their 
first  impressions  of  American  life.  After 
they  have  become  acclimated,  they  will  be 
scattered  over  the  country  so  that  they  may. 
as  a  delegation,  go  back  to  the  Philippines 
with  a  good  composite  knowledge  of  American 
life  and  customs.  As  a  company  the  new- 
comers promise  to  become  an  acquisition  to 
their  community.  They  are  dignified,  well 
behaved,  courteous,  and  with  apparent  eager- 
ness to  learn.  Next  year  twenty-five  young 
Filipino  girls  are  to  be  placed  at  school  in 
the   United   States. 


Fruit  for  the  East 

Shipments  of  California  fresh  fruits  to 
eastern  points  have  been  heavy  this  year, 
and  prices  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory 
to  growers  and  shippers.  The  California 
Fruit  Distributors,  a  co-operative  organiza- 
tion which  has  handled  practically  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  shipments,  reports  7,257 
cars  shipped  up  to  November  1st. 

Shipments  to  November  1st  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cherries     211 

Apricots    231% 

Peaches     1,866% 

Plums    1,144% 

Apples     400% 

Grapes    1.666% 

Pears    1,715 

Other  fruits 21% 

Total     7,257% 

Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  the 
great  fresh  fruit  shipping  center,  and  tha 
bulk  of  the  deciduous  fruits  shipped  east 
in  fresh  state  is  in  name  made  up  at  this 
point.  Estimates  made  to  officials  of  the 
Fruit  Distributors'  Company  show  that  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  fresh  deciduous 
fruits  shipped  out  of  the  state  are  grown 
in   the   Sacramento   valley. 


Beautifying  Homes 

Beautifying  of  cities  and  towns  was  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  held  in  the 
state  capitol  at  Sacramento  during  October. 
The  interest  manifested  in  civic  improvement 
justifies  a  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  people  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
will  utilize  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  soil 
and  climate.  In  a  land  where  vines  and 
fiowers  grow  and  bloom  throughout  the  year 
there  is  every  inducement  to  beautify  homes 
and  cities  and  the  wonder  is  that  Sacramento 
valley  people  have  so  long  deferred  an  organ- 
ised movement  for  this  purpose. 


Sunset  Rays 


Under  the  Mistletoe 

Under  the  mistletoe  they  sat, 
He  did   not  know   that  it   was   that, 
She  knew  it  well,   and   wpndered   why, 
Of  all  men  he  should  be  so  shy. 
She  looked  aloft,  and  heaved  a  sigh. 
He  looked  aloft,  the  branch  did  spy. 
Up  went  her  head  a  second  time, 
She  got  a  kiss,  'twas  most  sublime. 
And  then  again  she  heaved  a  sigh, 
Now  goodness  me,  I  wonder  why? 

—E.  D.  Pcixotto. 


Affinity 

Two  meet,  perhaps  it  is  by  chance, 
For   Cupid   sneers   at  circumstances, 
And  in  the  flashing  of  a  glance 
A  subtle  charm  each  heart  entrances. 

Each  feels  the  quick,  magnetic  thrill, 
That  herald  of  the  soul's  selection; 
Each  knows  the  other's  love  can  fill 
The  cup  of  life  to  full  perfection. 

He   sees   in   her   a   maid   to   know 
His  sterling  worth,   his  stern   ambition, 
Who,  though  the  world's  acclaim  be  slow, 
Can  give  his  genius  recognition. 

She  thinks  she  sees  a  man  whose  gaze 
Regards  her  fairest  of  creation, 
Whose  dazzled  eyes  her  charms  amaze, 
In   short,   she  sees — appreciation. 

"Affinity."     As   'tis   defined 

That  word  would  stand  some  slight  correction ; 

Tis  flattery  for  which  he  pined, 

Her  love  is  for  her  own  reflection. 

— Fred  E.  Borton. 


In  the  Land  of  Palm  and  Pine 

In  the  land  of  the  palm  and  the  pine, 

This  girl    with   the  Medici   collar — 

It  cost  her  six  cents  on  the  dollar, 

And  sets  off  the  curve  of  her  spine — 

Is  drinking  in   climate  like  wine. 

And  waiting  to  see  what  will  foller. 

In  the  land  of  the  palm  and  the  pine, — 
Where   really   there's   little  that's  horrid: 
The  days  neither  freezing  nor  torrid, 
The  nights  not  too  cold  nor  too  warm, — 
This  girl   with   the  passable   form 
Is  growing  quite  buxom  and  florid. 

She  said,  "I  shall  take  up  a  claim." 

"A  claim  of  six  feet!"  thought  her  doctor; 
And  really,  except  'twould  have  shocked  her, 

He'd   frankly  have  stated  the  same. 

But  now.  Death  has  flouted  and  mocked  her ; 

While  life  has  grown  loving  and  tame; 
And  the  air  has  revived  her  like  wine. 
In  the  land  of  the  palm  and  the  pine. 

— Jcanie  /Vrf. 


O  Isave  the  noisy  town!     O  come  and  see, 
Our  country  cots  and  live  content  with  me! 

— Dryden. 


Her  Hatred 

Estella's    been   a   model    wife,    she's   such    a 
clinging  creature, — 
Her   love   for   me's   intense,   I'm   proud   to 
state. 
And  this  I'm  sure  to  you  will  seem  a  quite 
important  feature 
When    I    tell    you    that    she    married    me 
through   hate. 
I'd    wooed    her    long   and    tenderly,    through 
season  after  season, 
So    when    the    sixteenth    time    my    love    I 
swore. 
And  asked  her  hand,  she  answered  yes,  and 
gave  this  as  her   reason: 
That  she  hated  to  refuse  me  any  more! 
— Roy  Farrell  Greene. 
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Love  Will  Find  the  Way 

How  can  we  ease  another's  pain, 

Their  sorrows  e'er  dispel? 

When   they   are   sore   depressed   with   gloom, 

How    can    we   break    the    spell, 

And   make   their   sad    lives   brighter   seem, 

By  driving  grief  away? 

'Tis   only   loving  kindness  can. 

Ah!     love  will   find   the   way: 

For    it   can   change   the   darkest   day 

Into  the  sunshine,  bright: 

For  its  sweet  mission  e'er  hath  been, 

To  be  the  soul's  true   light. 

Though   shadows   overcloud    the   heart, 

Fear    not;     they    will    not   stay; 

There    is   a    power    to   dispel. 

And   love   will   find   the   way. 

Though  doubt  should  enter  e'er  the  mind, 

And  fill  it  with  despair. 

Until  the  world  seemed  going  wrong, 

And   nothing  e'er  seemed   fair. 

It  will  not  always  thus  appear, 

But  hope  will  come  some  day. 

And  drive  away  all  doubts  and  gloom. 

For   love   will    find   the   way. 

No   matter  what  our  trials  in   life. 
Our  sorrows,  grief  and  care. 
There  e'er  will  be  a  soothing  balm 
In  the  sweet  power  of  prayer. 
Believe,   and    for   our   every   trial. 
There'll  be  relief  some  day; 
Do  not  despair  and  cease  to  hope. 
For  love  will  find  the  way. 

— Martha   Shvpard    Lippincott. 


Would  1  a  house  for  happiness  erect. 
Nature  alone  should  be  the  architect; 
She'd  build  it  more  convenient  than  great. 
And  doubtless  in  the  country  choo«e  her  seat. 

— Coxcley. 


Rockaby  Baby 

Rockaby  baby — Somebody  sings — 

Rockaby  baby,  my  baby. 
Dreams  in  his  bundle  the  Sleepman  brings; 

You  shall  have  some  of  them,  maybe; 
You  shall  have  dreams,  if  you  close  your  wee 

eyes, 
Of  wonderful  things  under  far-away  skies 
Where    little    ones    go    when    they    sleep,     I 
surmise — 

Rockaby    baby,    my    baby. 

Rockaby  baby.     Nearer  he  creeps, — 

Rockaby  baby,  my  pretty — 
Waiting  to  bear  you  o'er  crystalline  deeps 

Unto   the   Slumberland   City; 
Unto  the  city  of  glories  untold, 
Where  babes  in  their  arms  the  elfins  enfold. 
Where    no    teething    comes    and    no    colic    is 
sold — 

Rockaby  baby,  my  pretty. 

Rockaby  baby.     Soon  you  shall  be — 

Rockaby  baby,  my  dearie — 
Safely  afloat  on  the  crystalline  sea 

That   kisses   the   Slumberland   cheery; 
And  all   little  bairnies  my  baby  shall  greet 
In   valleys  of  beauty,   with   wonders   replete, 
Where    their    toes    are    the    things    that    the 
babies  all  eat — 

Rockaby  baby,  my  dearie. 

Rockaby    baby.      Mother's    white    breast — 

Rockaby  baby,  my  treasure — 
Shall   pillow  you  still   in  your   Slumberland 
nest; 
Its  pulses  your  journey  shall  measure; 
And    it's,    oh.    for    the    bliss    that   my    baby 

shall  know. 
As    the    tide    swingeth    high,    and    the    tide 

swingeth  low. 
In    the   Country    of    Dreams   where   the   wee 
bairnies   go — 

Rockaby  baby,  my  treasure. 

"  —Alfred    J.    Waterhoute. 


A  Yule  -  tide  Yarn.  j*1CAVIII 

w&s  (he  ni3lir  be/ore  Christmas  when  all  (hrough  <he/l*r~ 
Nor  a  creature  'Was  stirring,  nor  even  a  rat~^~ 
.Forsooth  all  of  (he  tenants  Were  befuddled  so 
^      Byjthe  /umes  which  -Wenr/brlh  /rom  old  S&nt&'J   auto  -~ 
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our  flight  aver  vast  areas  of  land 
and  water  now  inaccessible,  going  to 
sea  by  rail  is  already  among  the  accom- 
plished verities;  and  if  you  wish  to  feel 
all  the  sensations  given  by  Mich  ■  jour- 
ney, just  take  the  train  at  Ogden  Eoi 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  new  Lucin 
cut-off,  and  within  an  hour  you  will 
be  gliding  over  the  brigbtly-flagbi fig 
brine  on  a  smooth,  straight.  Wei  track 
that  leads  you  past  the  Island  of 
Dreams  and  the  Promontory  of  Delight. 
Against  the  idea  of  what  1,  in  my 
ignorance,  had  termed  "the  profane 
plunge  of  the  rampant  locomotive  across 
the  beautiful  salt  sea,"  I  was  as  preju- 


If  err  was  a  workmen's  camp 

diced  as  the  Idealist ;  but  as  I  journeyed 
across  the  great  lake  in  the  sharp  Xo- 
vember  air  a  fortnight  before  the  last 
spike  was  driven,  that  prejudice  slowly 
dissolved  itself  into  a  thirty-per-ceni 
solution  of  salt  and  water — which  repre- 
sents the  density  of  the  lake— and,  by 
little  and  little,  my  enthusiasm  over  the 
great  feat  of  engineering  there  per- 
formed, began  to  rise,  and  the  materialist 
which  lurks  in  every  man — no  matter 
how  esthetic  ho  may  fancy  himself — 
began  to  assert  itself. 

Passing  slowly  out  of  the  Ogden 
yards,  our  accommodation  train  pro- 
ceeded   for   about   fifteen    miles  over  a 


—coaled  with  sail  and  soda  to  the  depth  of  tnvt  inches 
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— the  interminable  trestle  that  stretched  auav  tortani  the  west 


wide,  level  margin  of  old  lake-bed  down 
to  where  suggestions  of  silver"  had  been 
palely  presented  through  a  light,  low- 
lying  mist  which  the  sun  was  swiftly 
dissipating.  At  the  rim  of  the  lake, 
what  had  been  the  haunting  dread  of  a 
straight-away,  matter-of-fact  embank- 
ment, ugly  as  a  mud  fence  thrown  up 
by  moonlight,  disappeared  almost  imme- 
diately. The  long  "fill,"  blurring  away 
on  the  distant  horizon,  possibly  might 
not  have  held  an  artist's  eye,  but  the 
lake — the  lake! 

From  what  the  trainmen  called  the 
"cupolo"  of  the  caboose,  I  gazed  straight 
out  where  the  sun-glare  was  drinking 
the  mist  and  the  free,  wild  winds  were 
urging  the  waves  to  surpass  themselves 
in  sparkling  beauty.  There  it  lay — the 
great  mass,  sketched  out  in  swirling 
light.    Above  it  arched  the  tranquil  blue, 


and  down  toward  the  far-off  snow-peakb 
to  the  southwest,  pearl-gray  clouds  were 
swimming  in  a  lemon  colored  sky,  liquid 
as  the  lake  itself.  To  the  north,  to 
the  east  and  all  about  us  lay  the  unquiet 
water,  in  growing  wonder  and  beauty. 

The  train  snailed  along  over  a  trestle, 
and  paused  with  slurring  brakes  at 
East  Promontory,  where  a  long,  thin 
strip  of  land  pokes  a  southward-pointing 
finger.  Here  was  a  workmen's  camp, 
an  office  car  and  a  little  shop,  where 
things  were  sold  to  the  laborers.  Then 
on  again  went  the  train  along  the  point 
of  the  promontory  and  out  upon  a 
broader  stretch  of  sea.  To  the  south 
there  was  only  a  suggestion  of  land 
and  for  vast  reaches  none  at  all.  To  the 
north  the  glittering  brine  spread  far, 
and  the  eye  ranged  away  to  the  low- 
water    rim     and     over     the     spiritless 


—several  boats  on  the  lake,  most  of  them  gasoline  launches 
and  one  good  sized  stern  wheel  steamer 
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barrens,  straight  to  the  joyous  mountains 
that  looked  down  approvingly  upon  the 
work  of  the  venturesome  engineers  and 
saw  that  it  was  good. 

At  Camp  Ten,  which  was  as  far  as 
my  train  was  to  go,  I  waited  for  a  little 
gasoline  launch,  called  the  Tiddly- 
Addly,  to  come  into  port  with  a  string 
of  piles,  after  which  she  would  bear  me 
along  past  the  interminable  trestle  that 
stretched  away  toward  the  west.  The 
superintendent  at  Camp  Ten  told  me 
that  thousands  of  piles  and  stringers 
had  broken  loose  from  the  booms  during 
the  recent  storms  and  had  been  scattered 
all  about  the  lake  shore.  Men  with 
horses  and  mules  had  been  patrolling 
the  beach  and  hunting  up  the  vagrant 
logs  and  lumber,  and  boats  were  con- 
stantly steaming  about  collecting  them 
and  towing  them  into  camp,  sometimes 
for  as  great  a  distance  as  forty  miles. 

From  the  time  the  Tiddly- Addly 
finally  showed  herself  a  dark  dot  far 
down  to  the  north,  with  her  string  of 
piles  in  tow,  to  the  moment  of  her 
arrival  at  Camp  Ten  seemed  an  age  to 
one  walking  up  and  down  the  wharf  to 


keep  warm,  but  a  study  of  salt  incrusta- 
tions helped  to  while  the  hours  away. 
These  incrustations  are  curious  and 
often  very  ornamental.  They  coat  and 
fleck  the  spindling  legs  of  the  trestle 
half-way  up.  The  piles  are  driven  deep 
into  the  lake-bed,  and  stand  eighteen 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which,  along  the  new  line  is  thirty- 
three  feet  at  its  deepest.  Most  of  the 
piles  are  as  white  as  though  they  had 
been  painted,  and  are  often  coated  with 
salt  and  soda  to  the  depth  of  two  inches. 
Odds  and  ends  of  heavy  rope  left  hang- 
ing to  the  lower  stringers  are  beautifully 
inerusted,  their  frayed  ends  looking  like 
frost-covered  sprays  of  brush. 

The  engineering  corps  has  several 
boats  on  the  lake,  most  of  them  gasoline 
launches  and  one  good  sized,  stern-wheel 
steamer.  The  white  deposits  from  the 
water  cover  the  bottoms  and  sides  of 
these  boats  and  cumber  them  as  badly 
as  if  they  were  heavily  barnacled.  In 
cold  weather  the  incrustations  are  thick- 
er than  in  summer,  but  there  are  always 
chemical  deposits  on  the  boats,  rafts 
and  piling.     The  salt  and  soda  get  into 
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the  pumps  and  choke  them  and  cause 
considerable  damage  to  the  machinery; 
so  that  some  of  the  boats  are  always 
laid  up  for  repairs.  Jets  of  steam  are 
run  over  the  incrustations  and  quickly 
melt  them  off,  but  they  soon  form 
on  the  hulls  again.  The  launches  are 
large  boats  which  were  transported  over- 
land from  San  Francisco.  One  of  them 
is  forty-two  feet  in  length.  The  steamer 
was  built  at  the  lake  shore,  and  has 
been  very  useful  in  carrying  supplies 
to  the  many  camps  on  stilts,  taking 
them  fresh  water,  provisions,  tools  and 
material    for   building. 

Aside  from  the  troublesome  incrusta- 
tion, the  navigation  of  this  dead  sea  is 
easy  enough.  The  water  is  denser  and 
heavier  than  that  of  the  ocean,  and 
would  be  more  ditlicult  for  a  steamer  to 
plough  through,  but  all  the  boats  and 
lumber  rafts  ride  high,  because  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  water  in  which  a  man 
cannot  sink.  Many  have  been  the  falls 
of  the  bridge-builders  into  the  lake, 
but  none  has  drowned.  Two  men 
fell  out  of  a  boat  ami  were  floating 
about  in  stormy  weather  for  (\\c  hours, 
suffering  nothing  more  than  a  severe 
thirst  for  a  day  or  two  afterward,  owing 
to  their  having  swallowed  some  of  the 
water. 

I  have  been  in  the  lake  in  summer 
and  found  it  the  ideal  bathing  place  for 
a  poor  swimmer.  All  I  had  to  do  when 
I  was  tired  was  to  lie  still  or  stand 


—ot'tr  the  brightly- flashing  brine 

still,  and  no  matter  what  the  depth,  I 
floated  readily  enough. 

Assistant  Engineer  Marsh  told  me 
that  wood  placed  in  this  water  will  not 
rot  and  that  iron  will  not  rust  He 
considers  it  the  best  water  in  which  lo 
drive  piles  for  a  permanent  trestle. 
A  rusty  saw  or  other  steel  tool,  if  left 
in  the  water  will  lose  all  traces  of  oxi- 
dization in  a  short  time,  and  will  be 
given  a  fine  blue  finish. 

When  the  salt-flecked  Tiddly-Addly 
came  in  with  her  logs  I  went  aboard 
and  was  soon  riding  over  the  wintry  sea, 
down  beside  the  long  stretch  of  trestle 
passing  under  it  once  or  twice  in  riskily 
close  proximity  to  the  piles.  Away  in 
the  southwest,  where  the  lake  rim  roae 
to  meet  wonderful  clouds  that  were 
tinted  with  pink  by  the  dying  sun,  lay 
fairy  islands,  swimming  in  a  silent  sea, 
their  highlands  purpled  with  a  glory 
that  was  not  of  earth.  A  mysterious 
smoke-drift  floated  past  the  enchanted 
isles  and  this  the  captain  of  the 
Tiddly-Addly  pointed  out  as  the  trail 
of  the  "big  steamer,"  which  had  gone 
down  that  way  in  search  of  truant  piles. 

Between  Camps  Fourteen  and  Six- 
teen we  met  another  launch  to  *hich 
I  was  transferred.  We  voyaged  along 
beside  the  great  trestle,  keeping  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  it  all  the  while,  and 
as  night  fell  we  reached  Camp  Twenty- 
eight,  the  lights  of  which  winked  down 
upon    us    from    the    windows    of    the 
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long  row  of  shanties  that  stood  on  stilts 
at  the  side  of  the  railroad  track. 

After  supper  I  was  conducted  through 
a  blinding  snow-storm  along  the  treach- 
erous trestle,  which,  being  uncompleted 
at  that  point,  afforded  about  as  scaly 
a  walk  as  I  had  ever  essayed.  The  blank 
darkness  all  about  seemed  to  be  intensi- 
fied by  the  lantern  which  was  my  guid- 
ing star.  But  down  the  track  glared  the 
headlight  of  the  giant  locomotive  which 
had  hauled  a  score  of  gravel  cars  over 
the  line  and  was  now  waiting  with  his- 
aing,  throbbing  impatience  while  the 
gravel  was  being  dumped  into  the  lake. 
It  was  proposed  by  my  amiable  guide 
that  I  should  mount  upon  this  locomo- 
tive and  ride  over  to  the  great  central 
camp,  fifteen  miles  away.  It  was  im- 
possible to  walk  along  beside  the  engine 
and  get  aboard  by  the  steps,  for  there 
were  no  side  planks,  and  I  nervously 
consented  to  the  plan  of  getting  upon 
the  pilot  and  climbing  upon  the  steam 
chest  and  so  up  to  the  running  board 
and  along  that  narrow  platform  to  the 
cab  window.  The  hot  and  heaving  mon- 
ster before  which  I  stood  seemed  likely 
to  throb  into  sudden  and  disastrous  mo- 
tion at  any  moment,  and  I  shrank  from 
the  adventure.  For  a  fatal  moment  I 
stood  still  upon  that  tragic  trestle,  and 


then  decided  to  venture  upon  the  mon- 
ster's grimy  and  forbidding  front.  I  got 
upon  the  pilot  and  looked  up  to  where 
the  hand  rail  ran  high  above  the  drivers. 
The  leap  across  the  abyss  to  the  great 
steam  chest  was  a  fearful  one.  The 
whole  mechanism  seemed  contrived  for 
the  convenience  of  a  man  with  legs  eight 
feet  long,  and  everything  I  touched  was 
hot  as  a  stove.  By  what  suddenly  de- 
veloped and  miraculous  power  I  finally 
made  my  uncertain  way  upon  the  mon- 
ster's back  and  along  the  running  board 
and  into  the  cab,  I  know  not,  but  before 
long  I  was  inside  by  the  furnace  door 
and  the  locomotive  was  chugging  hard, 
pushing  the  gravel  cars  back  through  the 
dancing  snow  toward  the  pits. 

Soon  we  came  to  the  central  camp, 
which  is  Engineer  Marsh's  headquarters 
and  which  rejoices  in  the  distinctive 
designation  of  Hogup. 

Phoebus!     what  a  name 

To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame! 

At  Hogup  an  idea  was  gained  of  the 
immensity  of  the  new  enterprise  of  the 
lake-crossing,  on  which  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  and  three 
thousand  men  have  been  employed 
night  and  day  for  over  a  year.  Here 
were  three  hundred  outfit  cars  in  addi- 
tion to  those  scattered  along  the  way, 


ft,  straight*  level  track 
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together  with  twenty-six  large  and  pow- 
erful loeomotives,  three  hundred  steel 
dump  cars  of  a  heaped  capacity  of  over 
seventy  tons  each,  seven  steam  shovels, 
Jive  of  which  are  capable  of  scooping  up 
>even  tons  of  earth  at  a  stroke,  together 
with  many  other  accessories. 

The  gravel  pits  near  Hogup  have  been 
excavated  for  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
the  shovels  removing  a  wide  strip  of 
earth  to  a  deptli  of  twenty  feet  and 
dumping  it  into  trains  running  night 
and  day.  Here  truly  was  Homeric  work. 
(Jreat  gangs  of  Greeks,  Russians,  Aus- 
trians  and  other  laborers  have  toiled 
under  the  glare  of  the  desert  sun  by 
day,  and  under  the  electric  lights  by 
night,  digging  into  and  blasting  the 
gravel,  wedging  the  side-flaps  of  the 
dump-cars,  and  ballasting  the  tracks. 
Besides  these  there  has  been  an  army 
of  clerks,  repairers,  supply-handlers, 
trainmen,  watermen,  cooks,  waiters  and 
what  not. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  work,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  appreciated  by  ea>t- 
ern  railway  builders,  is  that  all  the 
water  consumed  by  the  locomotives,  the 
engines  of  the  steam  shovels  and  by 
the  workmen  has  had  to  be  hauled  in 
tank-cars  for  long  d  Stance.-,  much  of  it 
for  eighty  and  not  a  little  of  it  f«>r  «»ver 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The 
quantity  of  water  used  has  averaged 
420,000  gallons  a  day,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  run  the  trains  of  tank- 
cars — sometimes  four  or  five  trains  daily 


The  long  "fill"  blurring  away  on  the  distant  horizon 

— from  Montello,  on  the  old  main  line, 
and  from  Wells,  while  some  of  it  has 
been  brought  across  the  lake  from  Ogden. 

Four  hundred  carloads  of  gravel  a 
day  are  now  (November  20th)  being 
dumped  into  the  lake,  and  this  work 
will  continue  for  a  long  time,  until 
most  of  the  track  now  upon  the  trestles 
shall  be  upon  solid  ground.  All  of  the 
permanent  trestle  will  be  covered  with 
gravel  and  rock  ballast  to  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  inches,  thus  protecting  it 
from  fire  and  insuring  the  evenness  of 
the  track,  which  may  readily  be  leveled 
up  by  adding  to  or  removing  the  ballast. 

The  cut-off  begins  at  Umbria  on  the 
old  route  and  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  a  distance  of  103  miles,  to  Ogden, 
one  third  of  a  mile  representing  all  the 
curvature  on  tin*  whole  of  the  new  line 
road.  The  track  is  on  a  water  level. 
It  will  cut  off  all  the  old  heavy  grades 
and  circuitous  road  running  around  the 
lake  via  Promontory,  and  will  make  the 
Central  Pacific  route  much  shorter  both 
in  distance  and  in  time.  From  shore  to 
shore,  the  lake  crossing  is  thirty-one 
mile*  long. 

In  other  places  along  the  line  be- 
tween Cmbria  and  Keno  the  grades  have 
lieen  materially  reduced  by  abandoning 
the  old  route  in  various  places  and  mak- 
ing new  grades,  tunnels  and  bridges. 
At  Reno,  new  machine  shops  and  a  large 
round-house  are  being  constructed. 

American  globe-trotter*,  who  gape  at 
the  Dead  Sea  of  Arabia  as  at  something 
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weird  and  wonderful,  should  be  told  to 
go  home  and  gape  at  the  greater  Dead 
Sea  within  their  own  borders.  All  the 
superficial  area  of  the  far-famed  Asian 
lake  might  be  added  to  Great  Salt  lake 
without  visibly  increasing  the  blue  blot 
it  makes  on  the  map  of  Utah.  And  as 
for  phenomena,  our  own  Dead  Sea  is 
as  rich,  as  mysterious  and  as  fascinating. 
Xo  fish  can  live  in  the  lake.  As  soon 
as  a  trout  or  bass,  or  carp  swims  into 
its  waters  from  any  of  the  streams  that 
come  down  from  the  mountains,  its 
white  belly  is  turned  toward  the  sky, 
and  it  becomes  food  for  the  sea  gulls 
that  fly  about  in  white  clouds  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  necessary 
aliment  Where  did  these  gulls  come 
from?  Nobody  can  answer  definitely. 
Some  scientists  hold  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  flocks  of  their  old  fore- 
fathers who  flitted  over  these  waters 
when  they  were  a  vaster  sea  that 
joined  the  gulf  of  California.  But  re- 
member, the  lake  is  over  four  thousand 
feet  above  ocean  level  and  how,  save  by 
tremendous  internal  upheavals  or  thickly- 
strewn  deposits,  did  it  attain  its  present 
altitude? 

The  only  living  creature  found  in  the 
lake  is  a  little  shrimp-like  crustacean 
which  wiggles  about  in  the  shallows.  That 
there  were  once  fishes  of  many  kinds  in 
these  waters  is  now  predicated  upon  the 
existence  of  fossil  remains  found  at 
Lakeside  and  other  places  along  the  new 
road.  These  fossils  were  discovered 
while  the  recent  excavations  were  being 
made,  and  have  proved  of  great  interest 
to  scientists. 

But  it  is  the  romantic  interest,  after 
al^  and  not  the  scientific  or  practical, 
which  the  traveler  feels  in  visiting  this 


great  inland  sea.  It  is  the  glamour,  the 
pure  poetry  of  this  broad  stretch  of  glit- 
tering brine,  here  in  this  great  inter- 
mountain  region,  in  these  high,  rare  and 
divinely-exhilarating  airs,  freshened  by 
the  sweet,  sanative  influences  of  the 
salt  sea  and  the  snowy  mountains,  that 
move  the  heart  of  the  sightseer. 

Here  by  these  sky-loving  waters — 
nearly  a  mile  above  the  great  main — 
there  is  a  sentiment  which  the  low-lying 
ocean  itself,  with  all  it  magical  power 
to  stir  the  blood,  cannot  give — an 
exaltation  of  the  senses  which  are 
here  more  subtly  alert,  more  impres- 
sionable, more  intensified.  To  feel 
the  inspiration  of  an  altitude  that  quick- 
ens the  breath  and  makes  one  alive  to 
the  pure  joys  of  the  light  upper  air, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  look  out  upon 
this  gleaming  expanse  of  water,  is  to 
combine  the  poetry  of  the  mountains 
with  that  of  the  sea  in  a  divine  sym- 
phony to  which  all  there  is  of  the 
romantic  in  the  dullest  of  human  na- 
tures cannot  fail  to  give  quick  re- 
sponse. 

But  what  I  have  written  of  these 
things  is  only  words,  and  must  fail  to 
convey  to  you  anything  but  the  vaguest 
of  ideas  of  what  to  me  is  a  picture  no 
man  may  paint.  Words  are  but  the  mere 
"stampings  of  the  forehoof,"  as  Carlyle 
wrote  to  Emerson,  in  despair  of  telling 
him  what  was  in  his  thoughts.  They 
convey  but  little  of  meaning,  after  all. 
If  you  wish  really  to  know  something 
of  that  about  which  I  have  been  trying 
to  write,  you  must  journey  over  our 
beautiful  inland  sea  and  across  it, 
open  your  soul  to  its  "skyey"  influences 
and  feel  for  yourself  the  charm  of  its 
potent  witchery. 
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ftHOWINU    HOW  THK   NEW    LINE  OF  THE  CENTRAL   PACIFIC   RAILWAY,   AC  ROM  THE  GREAT  HALT  LAKE.    EFFECT* 
A   HAVING  OF  43.77   MILEH   IN   CONTRACT  TO  THE  OLD   LINE 

Crossing  Great  Salt  Lake 

By  Charles  S.  Aikkx 


THE  building  of  a  railway  across 
the  Great  Salt  lake  is  the  latest 
triumph  of  American  engineering. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  work  by  the 
engineering  forces  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  headed  by  Chief  Engineer 
William  Hood,  was  celebrated  on  last 
Thanksgiving  day,  November  gr>th.  Hail- 
way  otlicials  and  notable  mm  from  all 
over  the  country  were  present.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  music  and  congratu- 
latory hand -shakes,  the  formal  comple- 
tion of  the  new  cut-off  line  was  modestly 
observed.  The  const  nut  ion  of  this 
road  is  an  achievement  of  interest 
to  all  the  nation,  for  by  it  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  an*  bound 
more  closely  together.  The  new  route 
means  a  saving  of  several  hours  in  the 
overland  journey,  besides  effecting  a  big 
saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 


Elsewhere  some  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  this  piece  of  railroad  building 
are  noted.  Another  tells  also  of  some  of 
the  trials  and  hardships  attending  the 
building  of  the  first  overland  railroad — 
the  Central  Pacific — a  portion  of  which 
is  now  replaced  by  the  track  just  com- 
pleted. Then*  were  hardships,  too,  con- 
nected with  this  construction  work,  but 
Science  attended  by  her  handmaid  Ex- 
perii'iice  has  moved  many  leagues  for- 
ward since  ISM),  and  all  the  labor-saving 
mechanism  and  get-there-quick  devices 
of  the  present  day  were  used  to  help 
along  the  Salt  lake  accomplishment 
For  three  years  an  army  corps  of  men, 
mostly  Americans,  have  l>een  busy  driv- 
ing piles,  cutting  holes  through  moun- 
tains, making  level  plains  of  plateaus 
and  canyons,  hauling  water  from  long 
distances,    hewing    their    way    through 
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forests,  laying  track  and  building  bridges 
over  torrential  streams. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  tell  all  the 
story,  but  figures  have  a  reputation  for 
telling  short  stories  truthfully,  and  in 
those  relating  to  this  work  the  average 
citizen  cannot  but  be  interested.  The 
construction  work  between  Ogden,  Utah, 
and  Lucin  means  the  replacing  of  146.68 
miles  of  track,  by  new  railroad  measur- 
ing 102.91  miles.  The  new  line  between 
these  points,  therefore,  saves  43.77  miles. 
It  saves  also  3,919  degrees  of  curvature 
and  1,515  feet  vertical  of  grade.  The 
sharpest  curve  on  the  new  line  is  iy2 
degrees,  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  ten 
degrees  curve  of  the  old  line.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  work  is  about  $4,500,000. 
The  heaviest  grade  on  the  new  road  is 
twenty-one  feet  to  the  mile,  while  on 
the  line  replaced  the  heaviest  grade  was 
ninety  feet  to  the  mile. 

Interest  naturally  centers  in  the  actual 
track  laying  across  the  Great  Salt  lake.  « 
All  work  on  the  building  of  this  tres- 
tling, filling  and  embankment  has  been 
accomplished  since  June,  1902.  The 
track  was  completed  from  Ogden  to  the 
east  shore  of  the  lake  June  16, 1902,  and 
continuing  westward  met  the  track  built 


eastward  from  Lucin  on  November  15th, 
1903,  near  the  middle  of  the  lake.  In 
building  this  22.94  miles  of  trestling — 
of  which  11.10  miles  were  permanent 
and  11.84  temporary  trestling,  the  tem- 
porary trestling  to  be  replaced  by  em- 
bankment— 38,256  piles  were  driven, 
each  pile  representing  a  tree  cut  from 
the  forests  of  Oregon  or  Texas.  If 
these  piles  had  been  placed  end  on  end, 
they  would  cover  a  distance  of  2,824,- 
723.6  lineal  feet  or  534.986  miles.  In 
building  this  trestling  seven  tugboats 
and  numerous  small  boats  besides  the 
stern-wheel  steamer,  The  Promontory, 
which  was  built  on  the  lake,  were  kept 
in  active  service.  All  of  the  mate- 
rial used  in  the  trestling  had  to  be 
transported  by  rail  and  this  was  no  small 
task  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  vast 
amount  of  commercial  freight  required 
transportation  over  the  line  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business. 

The  greatest  amount  of  trestle  built 
in  any  one  week  of  six  working  days, 
the  force  being  employed  by  daylight,  was 
1.007  miles.  The  permanent  trestling  is 
nearly  all  in  water  from  30  to  34  feet 
deep  at  the  present  level  of  the  lake, 
which  level  is  about  one  foot  below  the 
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iero  point  as  marked  by  the  gauge  at 
Garfield  Beach.  The  filling  material 
for  making  the  embankment,  replacing 
the  temporary   trestling,  was  obtained 

Srtly  from  the  east  shore  of  Great  Salt 
re  at  Little  Mountain,  partly  from 
Promontory  Point,  and  partly  from  the 
Hognp  mountains  sixteen  miles  west  of 


the  lake,  while  heavier  rock  for  protec- 
tion of  the  embankment  from  wave-wash 
was  obtained  from  the  Lakeside  moun- 
tains on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  embankment  between  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake  and  Promontory  Point 
practically  cuts  off  that  portion  of  the 
lake  to  the  north  from  the  main  lake 
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and  a9  the  waters  of  the  Bear  river 
empty  into  this  portion,  the  water  has 
been  freshened  so  that  this  winter  as 
well  as  last,  Jack  Frost  felt  at  liberty 
to  claim  it  for  his  own,  and  ice  a  foot 
thick  formed  over  this  entire  area  north 
of  the  railroad  embankment. 

According  to  the  record  of  railroad 
built,  this  work  has  been  attended  by 
less  loss  of  life  than  usual  on  an  equal 


mileage  of  ordinary  railroad  track,  while 
there  has  been  no  loss  of  locomotives 
and  cars  and  less  injury  to  rolling  stock 
from  derailment  and  other  causes  than 
would  ordinarily  attend  construction  of 
equal  mileage  of  regular  work.  In  a 
few  places  the  lake  bottom  is  soft  and 
the  bank  has  settled  and  displaced  the 
material  on  the  lake  bottom  until  by 
continual   filling  of  rock  and  gravel   a 
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reasonable  firm  bank  was  obtained.  The 
engineers  say  there  has  been  much  less 
of  this  character  of  work  encountered 
than  was  to  be  expected,  and  this  diffi- 
culty in  their  judgment  has  been  no 
greater  to  overcome  than  in  similar  ex- 
periences in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  other  localities. 

To  the  average  tourist  traveler,  who 
cares  about  as  much  fer  engineering 
data  as  he  does  about  obtaining  cheese 
from  the  moon,  the  sensation  of  looking 
from  his  car  window  upon  the  vast 
expanse  of  this  great  inland  sea  is  the 
one  thing  to  be  remembered.  At  times 
the  train  seems  out  of  sight  of  land 
and  only  a  little  imagination  is  required 
to  give  an  impression  of  traveling  at  sea 
by  rail.  After  the  long  stretches  of 
rolling  prairie  or  the  sagebrush-dotted 
plains  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  across 
the  lake  give  welcome  relief  to  the 
traveler.  The  scenic  value  of  this  engi- 
neering accomplishment  forms  a  travel- 
ing asset  not  to  be  underestimated. 

It  will  be  not  long  before  regular 
trains  will  follow  this  cut-off  route. 
Bailroad  men  say  that  the  saving  of 
time  on  the  main  overland  line  will  be 
such  that  the  traveler  may  leave  San 
Francisco  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
instead  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as 
at  present  on  the  Overland  Limited,  and 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  thus 
effecting  a  saving  of  fully  seven  hours 
in  the  overland  travel.  In  other  words, 
the  Harriman  interests  have  expended 
very  close  to  five  millions  of  dollars  in 
Order  to  save  the  cross-continent  traveler 
seven  hours  of  time  in  his  overland 
journey. 


Upon  the  main  central  overland  line, 
besides  the  Ogden-Lucin  cut-off,  much 
of  the  track  has  been  rebuilt,  amount- 
ing between  Reno  and  Lucin  to  202 
miles  of  new  road.  This  is  actual  new 
construction,  not  merely  relaying  of 
modern  eighty  pound  steel  on  old  grades, 
but  nearly  all  of  the  old  roadbed  through 
this  section,  amounting  to  fully  360 
miles  has  been  abandoned.  More  than 
13,600  degrees  of  curvature  have  come 
out  of  this  line  of  road  and  3,100 
feet  of  grade,  ascent  and  descent,  has 
been  cut  out, — grade  amounting  to  as 
much  as  the  famed  climb  over  the 
Tehachapi  mountains  from  Caliente  to 
Tehachapi — in  fact  the  Tehachapi  grade 
is  not  as  great  as  the  total  reduction 
made  in  this  recent  rebuilding  of  the 
line  east  of  Reno.  This  construction 
work  on  the  Central  line  has  included 
also  thirty-six  new  steel  bridges  with 
masonry  abutments  requiring  over  eight 
million  pounds  of  steel,  the  principal 
bridges  being  those  over  the  Truckee, 
Humboldt  and  Weber  rivers.  Between 
Reno  and  Lucin,  four  tunnels  have  been 
constructed  with  an  aggregate  of  10,100 
feet,  or  nearly  two  miles;  these  tunnels 
being  in  length  respectively  1,900,  2,600, 
3,900,  and  1,700  feet.  The  principles 
of  modern  railroad  engineering  have 
ruled  here,  the  railroad  no  longer  seek- 
ing the  best  grade  involving  the  least 
expenditure,  but  the  most  direct  and 
most  level  grade;  modern  railroad 
science  no  longer  corkscrewing  its  way 
about  the  hill,  but  plunging  boldly 
through  the  mountain,  in  order  to  get 
the  track  on  as  nearly  a  water  level  basis 
as  possible. 
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"The  Dutch  Flat  Swindle" 

A  Reminiscent  Stoiy  of  the  Building  of  the  First 
Overland  Railway 

By  Carlin  Pratt  Eastwood 


FEW  Californians  know  that  the 
Central  Pacific  railway  was  once 
called  "The  Dutch  Flat  Swindle/' 
That  the  first  overland  railroad  en- 
countered untold  engineering  difficulties 
is  obvious.  But  that  the  enterprise  was 
hooted  at  by  the  public  as  an  impos- 
sibility, called  a  gigantic  fraud,  that  it 
bred  long-standing  feuds,  and  met  with 
hot-headed  and  persistent  opposition 
from  San  Francisco  capitalists — these 
are  facts  that  seem,  in  the  face  of  re- 
aults,  astounding,  and  make  the  building 
of  the  road  a  romance. 

Where  is  the  country  today  that  is 
remote  as  was  California  in  the  *50's, 
when  the  world  was  yet  simple  enough 
to  stand  amazed  at  each  new  invention 
and  achievement?  California  pioneers 
dreamed  of  fabulously  rich  mines;  the 
earth  was  a  treasure-house;  they  knew 
the  value  of  gold.  But  they  under- 
rated the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind. 


When  the  poet-engineer,  Theodore  D. 
Judah,  claimed  that  an  iron  roadway 
must  one  day  join  the  east  and  the  west, 
he  was  greeted  with  incredulity.  But 
his  faith  was  built  on  knowledge.  In 
constructing  the  first  railroad  ever  built 
in  California,  the  Sacramento  valley 
road,  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
feasibility  of  his  dream.  At  his  own 
expense  he  further  substantiated  it  by 
making  a  survey.  Armed  with  this  in- 
timate knowledge,  and  backed  by  a  few 
western  enthusiasts,  he  went  before 
congress.  But  that  thirty-sixth  session 
was  politically  inclined :  The  little  rail- 
road out  in  the  unexplored,  fairy-tale 
west  was  lost  sight  of  under  weightier 
matters,  and  California,  with  her  muni- 
ficent gifts  for  a  waiting  world,  lay 
hopelessly  isolated. 

Mr.  Judah,  however,  was  made  of  the 
stuff  that  opposition  stimulates,  and, 
secure  in  his  own  beliefs,  he  returned 
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About  the  time  the  road  reached  a 
settlement  twenty-three  miles  east  of 
Newcastle,  Schuyler  Colfax,  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  making 
the  trip  across  the  continent,  stopped 
to  address  the  townsmen  and  the  rail- 
road officials  and  employees.  His  en- 
thusiasm fired  the  people,  and  turned 
the  tide  for  the  first  time  in  the  com- 
pany's favor.  In  gratitude  the  town 
was  named  for  Mr.  Colfax.  But  San 
Francisco  capitalists  were  not  under  the 
sway  of  his  prophetic  magnetism. 

"Cape  Horn"  is  where  the  present-day 
tourist  gets  his  first  extended  view  of 
California.  Here  was  the  engineer's 
first  grave  problem.  The  survey  ran 
around  this  nearly  perpendicular  moun- 
tain side  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
American  river.  The  soil  and  rock  were 
loose  and  treacherous  and  a  foothold  was 
impossible.  The  engineer  solved  the  prob- 
lem, letting  his  men  down  by  long  ropes 
tied  to  the  infrequent,  giant  pines  above. 
Slowly,  laboriously,  the  way  was  cut. 
Near  Gold  Run  a  similar  formation  pre- 
sented another  problem.  As  fast  as  a 
roadbed  was  made  the  shaly  hillside  slid 
in  to  obliterate  it.  For  months  gangs 
of  men  were  kept  at  this  one  point,  while 
construction  was  at  the  same  time  pushed 
on  ahead. 

And  soon  the  real  difficulties  of  moun- 
tain road-building  confronted  the  com- 
pany. The  subsidies  for  this  section 
were  more  than  doubled.  Financially 
the  road  was  on  a  better  footing,  and 
public  opinion  was  drifting  to  the  win- 
ning side.  But  now  Nature  presented 
her  mountain  fortresses.  Thirteen  tun- 
nels must  be  made  between  Cisco  and 
Truckee,  and  two  winter  seasons  en- 
countered. 

The  road  reached  Cisco  in  November, 
and  eager  officials,  impatient  of  delay, 
essayed  to  push  on  in  spite  of  snow. 
Men  and  teams  were  urged  to  their 
utmost,  until  a  snowslide  buried  forty- 
two  Chinese,  and  half  the  number  were 
killed.  It  was  then  decided  to  put  the 
men  to  tunneling,  but  before  they  were 
moved  forward  another  slide  covered  a 
cabin  in  the  night,  and  eight  or  ten 
white  laborers  were  killed. 

For  two  years  the  terminal  remained 
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always  isolated,  often  snowed  in,  played 
their  parts  in  a  stirring  drama.  The 
Central  Pacific  did  not  solicit  travel, 
but  curiosity  and  the  love  of  adventure 
incited  many  easterners  to  come  overland 
to  California.  Aside  from  this  there  was 
the  local  travel  from  Sacramento  to 
Reno  and  Virginia  City,  and  also  an 
ever-increasing  freight  traffic.  Cisco 
was  the  point  of  transfer  from  train 
to  stage  and  wagon,  and  the  sleepy  little 
way-station  of  today,  where  hotel,  saloon 
and  half  a  dozen  houses  straggle  up  to 
the  very  rails,  was  then  the  restless 
center  of  all  things  western.  The  first 
winter  was  comparatively  mild,  and  save 
for  two  or  three  blockades  of  a  few  days 
each,  trains  made  their  regular  trips  to 
Sacramento.  But  that  second  winter 
of  '67  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  eastern  friends  at  the  end  of  that 
memorable  season: 

The  snow  came  down  as  we  of  the  cold 
New  England  clime  had  never  seen  it  come 
there.  Such  soft,  fleecy,  feathery  snowflakes, 
so  broad  and  moist  and  flat,  adhering 
closely  to  everything  they  fell  upon,  were 
never  seen  elsewhere.  The  snow  piled  itself 
on  the  mountain  sides  in  avalanche  drifts; 
it  covered  the  track  in  many  places  twenty- 
five  feet  deep,  obstructing  travel  for  weeks; 
it  filled  the  hollows,  covered  great  rocks 
and  fallen  trees,  leveling  long  stretches,  ob- 
literating landmarks  and  reconstructing  the 
face  of  nature;  it  coiled  itself  in  most 
fantastic  shapes  around  posts  and  fences; 
it  sifted  in  and  out  among  the  pine-needles, 
and  through  and  over  them  until  the  green 
was  gone,  and  there  stood  instead  tall  towers, 
white  as  alabaster,  glistening  in  the  sun, 
fluted  and  curled  and  carved  in  the  most 
graceful  fashion.  •  •  •  Storm  after 
storm  came  one  upon  another,  and  the  rail- 
road was  completely  closed.  Nothing  could 
be  done  for  several  weeks  but  to  keep  the 
stage  road  open,  which  cost  almost  super- 
human effort,  and  the  passengers  were  taken 
through  from  Emigrant  Gap  to  Virginia 
City  in  great  peril  and  hardship.  •  *  * 
You  can  imagine  how  we  enjoyed  our  snow- 
shoeing  and  sleighing  after  this  long  series 
of  storms.  For  four  or  five  weeks  the  weather 
was  delightful,  and  we  made  up  many  a 
merry  party,  driving  up  to  the  wayside  hotels 
and  to  the  summit.  We  had  to  enter  the 
houses  through  snow  tunnels,  but  once  there, 
light,  warmth,  merriment,  dancing  and  a 
steaming-hot  supper  made  up  the  program. 
•  •  *  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Crocker 
party,  who  were  embargoed  at  the  Depot 
hotel  during  the  long  time  we  were  snowed 
in.  Mr.  Crocker  and  family  and  party  had 
come  up  to  Cisco  for  a  good,  old-fashioned 
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sleigh-ride  to  remind  them  of  home,  and 
they  arrived  just  before  the  storm  commenced 
that  stopped  the  trains.  They  were  obliged 
to  stay  and  make  the  best  of  it,  which  they 
did  with  a  good  will.  But  when  the  storms 
cleared  they  began  to  cast  longing  thoughts 
toward  their  homes.  The  track  to  Emigrant 
Gap,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  was  so  hope- 
lessly covered  that  it  was  evident  several 
weeks  must  elapse  before  it  could  be  cleared. 
How  were  they  to  accomplish  this  distance? 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  only  way  was  to  walk. 
But  Mrs.  Crocker  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  broken  leg  of  some  months  before, 
and  of  course  she  could  not  walk,  nor  could 
she  be  left  behind.  So  a  hand-sled  was 
improvised  on  which  she  was  made  comfort- 
able, the  party  agreeing  to  take  turns  in 
hauling  her. 

None  of  them  could  use  snow-shoes,  so 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  frozen 
crust  on  the  snow,  which  melts  as  soon  as 
the  sun  is  high,  they  left  Cisco  very  early 
in  the  morning,  Charlie  Crocker  leading  the 
way,  singing  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 
They  arrived  at  Emigrant  Gap  in  good  time 
for  the  train  and  in  fine  condition,  marching 
in  to  the  quick-step  of  "Champagne  Charlie 
Is  My  Name!"  I  imagine  this  little  journey 
over  the  snow  will  long  be  remembered  by 
all  the  party. 

The  company  did  not  submit  to  being 
tied  up  without  a  desperate  fight  R. 
H.  Pratt,  of  San  Francisco,  afterward 
for  many  years  one  of  the  head  officials 
of  the  railroad  company,  was  at  this  time 
superintendent  of  the  wagon  road  to  Vir- 
ginia City.  He  tells  an  interesting  story 
of  the  night  when  the  snow  finally  con- 
quered. For  three  days  and  nights  he 
had  not  slept  and  had  eaten  hastily. 
If  he  attempted  to  snatch  a  nap  or 
linger  over  a  meal,  some  one  came  in 
search  of  him. 

"We  can't  keep  her  open,"  was  the 
invariable  report. 

"We've  got  to,"  was  always  the  reply, 
and  the  indomitable  general  went  back 
to  the  front. 

The  scene  of  action  was  the  eastern 
slope  approaching  the  Sierra's  summit, 
where  the  road  made  a  horseshoe  bend. 
The  lower  side,  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tain, was  a  good  piece  of  road.  Here 
were  the  Weather-spoon  house  and  the 
stables  of  the  company.  But  just  around 
the  bend,  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  beyond,  was  the  point  of  anxiety. 
The  wind  had  full  sweep  there,  and  it 
not  only  snowed  from  above,  but  snow 
was  also  blown   over  the  top   of  the 


mountain,  to  gather  in  fleecy  mounds 
and  slide  down  at  intervals  to  the  road 
and  over  it,  often  carrying  a  man  in 
its  course.  All  winter,  breaking-sleds 
had  been  at  work  constantly  tramping 
down  the  snow  to  keep  the  road  hard. 
These  had  a  patrol,  on  this  part  of  the 
grade,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  oxen  were  used  here,  as  better  able 
than  horses  to  flounder  through.  Night 
and  day  they  had  been  fighting  bravely, 
but  tonight  man  and  beast  were  pygmies 
measured  against  the  storm. 

Midnight  was  the  hour  when  the 
stages,  three  going  east,  three  going 
west,  usually  met  near  the  summit.  By 
unrivaled  effort  the  three  east-bound 
stages  had  safely  passed  over  and  down 
to  comparatively  easy  traveling.  And 
now  the  first  west-bound  stage,  still  east 
of  the  summit,  had  reached  the  horse- 
shoe bend.  Passengers  were  ordered  out 
to  follow  on  foot  as  best  they  could, 
while  the  band  of  snow-shovelers  con- 
centrated their  efforts  upon  keeping  the 
dangerous  point  clear  of  drifts.  The 
storm,  too,  gathered  its  forces;  the  wind 
heightened  and  spitefully  veered.  The 
stage,  the  horses  blinded  by  the  swirling 
snow,  and  floundering,  but  urged  on  by 
voice  and  whip,  strained  forward.  Up>up, 
the  summit  was  almost  gained,  man  al- 
most the  master,  when  the  storm  piled 
the  yielding,  sliding  snow  down,  upon 
the  one  beaten  way,  crowding  the  stage 
out  of  the  ruts,  to  the  edge  and— over. 
Where  there  had  been  a  bulky  vehicle, 
six  horses  tugging  and  breathing  hard, 
a  driver  noisy  with  his  urging,  there 
was  now  only  a  wide  unbroken  expanse 
of  snow.  Life  and  motion  had  been 
literally  buried.  Not  for  long,  however. 
The  horses  frightened  and  snorting,  soon 
shook  their  heads  free,  and  the  driver, 
a  mountaineer  bred  to  the  emergency, 
reappeared  unhurt. 

But  the  superintendent  did  not  wait 
to  discover  the  fate  of  the  luckless  man 
and  beasts,  nor  did  the  men  stop  shovel- 
ing. There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose 
in  the  teeth  of  such  a  gale.  Quick  and 
sharp  the  order  rang  out  for  the  second 
stage  already  unloaded,  and  the  second 
trail  was  bravely  begun,  only  to  end 
in  a  like  ignominious  defeat  When  the 
third  stage  had  followed  the  fate  of  the 
other  two  Mr.  Pratt  for  the  first  time 
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acknowledged  that  the  odds  were  against 
him,  and  gave  way  to  superior  force. 

The  passengers  found  their  way  back 
to  the  hotel,  and  the  superintendent  and 
his  men  went  to  assist  the  three  drivers 
in  cutting  the  eighteen  horses  free  of  the 
stages,  and  finally  to  slide  with  them 
down  and  down  through  the  drifts  until 
the  road  on  the  other  arm  of  the  horse- 
shoe was  at  last  under  foot,  and  hotel 
and  stables,  rest  and  warmth  within 
reach. 

Old  Charlie,  the  Swede,  the  best  snow- 
fighter  on  the  mountain,  and  the  super- 
intendent's right-hand  man,  was  the  last 
to  reach  the  road.  He,  too,  had  spent 
these  anxious  days  and  nights  sleeplessly, 
and  defeat,  after  such  brave  effort,  went 
to  the  poor  old  fellow's  heart.  The 
superintendent,  twenty  feet  ahead  of 
Charlie,  stopped  to  give  him  an  order. 
There  was  no  lantern  where  the  man 
should  have  been,  and  the  superintendent 
and  the  foreman  made  an  anxious  search. 
Charlie  was  solemnly  wading  down  the 
hill  through  the  drifts. 

"Here,  where  are  you  going  ?"  shouted 
Mr.  Pratt. 

"To  the  hotel,  sir,"  came  back  the 
answer  in  a  dazed  voice,  and  the 
rescuers  plunged  after  him  and  dragged 
him  back  to  safety. 

For  five  days  the  road  was  snow- 
bound, and  for  five  days  the  wives  of 
the  men  at  Weather-spoon's,  waiting  at 
Cisco,  could  not  know  that  their  hus- 
bands were  alive  and  well. 

A  pair  of  roan  horses,  used  by  the 
■uperintendent,  played  an  important 
part  in  this  winter's  campaign.  Except 
Bear  the  summit,  where  the  snow  drifted 
too  constantly,  and  necessitated  con- 
stant shoveling,  the  road  was  staked  out 
with  brush  and  tree-tops,  stuck  in  the 
mow  and  pulled  higher  from  day  to  day 
as  the  storms  deepened  the  drifts.  Two 
tracks  for  the  horses,  and  two  for  the 
sleigh-runners  were  all  of  the  road  that 
could  be  kept  hard.  If  a  horse  made  a 
misstep,  placing  his  foot  outside  of  his 
path,  he  immediately  sank  down,  floun- 
dering, and  lurching  the  sleigh  out  of 
place,  or  upsetting  it.  The  work  horses, 
whose  business  it  was  to  beat  these  paths, 
learned  as  a  rule,  to  keep  to  them  warily. 
The  roans  were  particularly  expert,  quick- 
ly drawing  bade  if  they  inadvertently 


touched  the  soft  snow.  The  stage 
horses,  on  the  contrary,  unused  to  this 
sort  of  road,  made  sorry  business  of  it, 
and,  when  bad  places  were  reached,  the 
superintendent,  depending  upon  the 
sagacious  roans,  unloaded  the  stage,  and 
sent  it  ahead,  taking  the  passengers  in 
relays  in  his  cutter  to  safety. 

It  would  seem  that  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  passengers  and  ordinary  freight 
were  herculean  task  enough  for  such  a 
winter.  But  these  men  accomplished 
yet  more.  At  Truckee  the  climate  was 
milder,  and  construction  more  simple, 
and  the  company  determined  to  push 
on  the  work  from  there.  The  new  start 
was  made  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  the  building  proceeded  encouraging- 
ly. But  this  meant  a  constant  supply 
of  material  and  even  locomotives,  and 
in  the  face  of  that  terrific  winter  these 
great  iron  horses  were  taken  to  pieces 
as  much  as  possible,  and  actually  carried 
over  the  snow  to  the  line  of  march. 

Meanwhile  the  work  in  the  tunnels 
had  never  stopped.  It  was  necessarily 
slow.  Common  black  powder  was  used 
for  blasting.  Dynamite  was  not  yet 
invented.  Drills,  too,  were  primitive, 
and  thirteen  tunnels  had  to  be  cut  out 
of  solid  granite.  A  quotation  from  an- 
other letter  is  apt  in  this  connection*: 

We  sat  at  our  window  yesterday  and  wit- 
nessed a  terrible  explosion.  It  was  at  the 
tunnel  just  above  us.  The  foreman  became 
impatient  with  his  gang  of  Chinamen  because 
they  did  not  tamp  the  blasting-powder  down 
fast  enough.  He  seized  the  heavy  crowbar 
and  thought  to  show  them  how,  but  the 
first  vigorous  tamp  exploded  the  blast.  When 
the  smoke  and  rock  and  earth  had  settled 
away,  the  mutilated  forms  of  the  man  and 
his  crew  were  scattered  over  the  mountain 
side. 

At  another  tunnel,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
a  large  piece  of  rock  struck  one  of  the 
cabins  near  the  roof,  broke  through  the  roof 
and  lodged  on  a  bed  from  which  the 
occupant  had  but  just  risen.  Frequently  we 
are  notified  that  blasts  are  coming,  and  we 
have  to  leave  our  houses,  and  go  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Yuba  for  safety. 

When  spring  came  the  company  would 
not  wait  for  Nature  to  shake  off  her 
white  robes.  Crude,  old-fashioned  snow- 
plows  were  brought.  But  the  drifts  were 
so  deep  and  so  solidly  packed  that  they 
might  as  well  have  been  rock.  The  plow, 
with   the   power   of   many   locomotives 
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behind  it, hardly  dented  the  white  surface. 
Then  trenches  were  dug,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  apart,  down  to  the  rails,  and 
again  the  plow  was  rushed  up  the  grade, 
eleven  locomotives  giving  it  impetus, 
with  speed  up  to  the  highest  safety  point, 
and  a  glorious  cloud  of  flying  snow 
gave  proof  that  the  trenches  were  a 
success:  they  had  weakened  the  snow- 
pack.  Up  the  mountain,  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  snow  spread  itself,  not  like  a 
feathery,  flying  storm,  hut  in  great 
broken  lumps  or  divided  masses,  through 
which  the  sunlight  penetrated,  making 
surprising  shadows  and  gorgeous  etfects. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  summit,  where 
the  snow  had  been  drifting  and  piling 
all  winter,  the  depth  was  so  great,  and 
the  curves  in  the  road  were  so  frequent 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  plow. 
Shovelers  were  put  to  work,  and  often  as 
many  as  seven  would  have  to  stand,  one 
above  the  other,  on  benches  cut  in  the 
snow,  each  taking  the  other's  shovelful, 
thus  finally  getting  it  to  the  top  and  out. 

When  the  road  reached  Heno,  and 
started  on  its  long  desert  march,  con- 
struction was  at  last  simple.  But  the 
Union  Pacific  had  also  passed  its  region 
of  difficulty,  and  was  coming  on  at  a 
startling  rate.  The  fight  for  place  had 
begun.  Comparatively  at  ease,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  sound  in  the 
good  will  of  the  undivided  west,  com- 
placent in  the  after-glow  of  a  splendid 
achievement,  it  would  seem  that  now,  at 
least,   the   Central    Pacific   had    nothing 


to  do  but  to  forge  ahead.  But  the 
wine  of  success  had  made  the  company 
over  sanguine,  and  though  the  world 
was  not  unionized  the  Central  Pacific 
became  the  victim  of  a  strike.  The 
wood-choppers  wanted  a  certain  wage. 
The  company  would  not  pay  it,  and  with 
characteristic  western  independence  and 
love  of  change,  the  wood-choppers  moved 
out  in  a  body.  Then  there  was  a  scurry 
of  advertising,  delay  and  annoyance, 
until  finally  a  thousand  men  gathered 
in  box-cars  from  various  places,  were 
sent  into  the  mountains  near  Cedar  Pass 
to  cut  fire- wood. 

During  the  wait  the  piles  of  seasoned 
wood  had  diminished.  There  was  scarce- 
ly enough  left  to  run  the  passenger  loco- 
motives, and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  load  the  construction  engines  with 
green  wood.  The  result  was  laughable. 
When  orders  flew  over  the  telegraph  lines 
to  clear  the  track  for  a  passenger  or 
fast  freight  they  were  not  always  obeyed, 
and  frequently  an  overland,  carrying  the 
mail,  was  compelled  to  wait  meekly 
while  the  engineer  of  some  construction 
train,  assisted  by  both  crews,  gathered 
sagebrush  to  feed  to  the  hungry  iron 
horse  that  had  refused  to  digest  green 
pine. 

Besides  this,  the  demand  for  rails  was 
always  greater  than  the  supply.  For 
days  at  a  time  track-layers  were  idle, 
waiting  for  cargoes  of  rails  from  storm- 
belated  ships.  And  the  Union  Pacific 
was  coming  on.     Smallpox  broke  out  in 
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the  camp,  and  the  superintendent  of 
construction  turned  doctor.  Out  of 
many  cases  not  one  life  was  lost,  but 
again  there  was  delay,  with  the  Union 
Pacific  miles  nearer. 

Camp  servants  were  sometimes  a  prob- 
lem. Cooks  were  in  demand  and  inde- 
pendent. One,  faithful  to  his  duties 
by  day,  spent  the  nights  in  carousing. 
On  Christmas  eve  he  was  especially  fes- 
tive, and  coming  home  late,  finished  his 
holiday  celebration  by  seating  his  wife 
on  the  red-hot  stove.  The  men,  infu- 
riated, took  him  down  to  the  frozen  Hum- 
boldt river  just  below  the  camp,  cut 
away  the  ice  and  plunged  him  in.  Many 
wanted  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  but 
the  Christmas  spirit  prevailed  and  he 
was  rescued.  Before  daylight  he  had 
disappeared,  and — his  wife  also. 

Passenger  traffic  was  a  vexed  problem, 
and  it  worked  two  ways.  In  spite  of 
the  company's  best  efforts  the  traveler 
had  hardships  to  bear.  There  were  no 
sleepers.  At  the  points  where  the  stages 
met  the  trains  the  passengers  had  fre- 
quently to  remain  all  night.  But  the 
coaches  in  which  they  had  come  could 
not  all  be  spared  for  the  wait.  The 
occupants  of  two,  often  three,  would  be 
crowded  into  one,  while  the  rest  were 
hurried  back  with  passengers  bound  the 
other  way,  and  the  night  was  spent  by 
those  who  had  to  wait,  in  comfortless 
fashion.  When  coaches  ran  short,  box- 
cars, the  floors  covered  with  hay,  were 
pressed  into  service,  and  the  travelers 
eat  around  on  their  "carpet-bags."    And 


still  travel  increased  from  month  to 
month — a  constant  cause  of  delay,  with 
the  Union  Pacific  racing  on. 

It  was  now  a  surety  that  the  road 
from  over  the  Rockies  would  first  reach 
Ogden,  the  goal  the  Central  Pacific  had 
determined  upon.  The  company  re- 
doubled its  efforts.  It  was  impossible  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers 
from  the  west,  and  they  finally  nego- 
tiated with  a  firm  of  Mormon  con- 
tractors. This  firm  undertook  to  build 
two  hundred  miles  in  a  given  time.  But 
they,  too,  were  handicapped,  because  the 
Union  Pacific,  deciding  that  the  Central 
Pacific  could  not  advance  beyond  Wells, 
had  also  scoured  the  country  for  Mormon 
labor  to  grade  from  Ogden  to  Wells. 
They  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and 
they  were  gaining. 

The  contractors  for  the  Central  Pacific 
offered  higher  and  higher  wages  until 
shovelers  were  getting  three  dollars  a 
day  and  board,  and  still  the  supply  was 
short.  It  was  a  work  of  magnitude  to 
keep  the  camp  provisioned.  Shifts  were 
worked  day  and  night  and  overtime. 
Superintendents,  and  even  officials,  often 
did  manual  labor  with  the  rest. 

As  the  roads  approached  each  other 
excitement  was  at  white  heat,  and  a 
contest  for  skill  was  begun.  The  Central 
Pacific  laid  six  miles  of  track  in  one 
day.  The  Union  Pacific,  not  to  be  out- 
done, succeeded  in  beating  this  feat  by 
one  mile.  But  the  Central  Pacific  was 
the  child  of  the  west.  It  had  overcome 
untold  difficulties.    Its  engineering  feats 
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The  long  fill  ponsibly  might  not  have  held  an  artitt't  eye,  but  the  lake — the  lake! 


were  the  talk  of  the  nation.  It  could 
not  brook  defeat  in  mere  track-laying. 
A  day  was  set.  Union  Pacific  officials 
were  invited  to  be  present.  The  Central 
Pacific  worked  mightily,  and  night  found 
the  road  ten  miles  further  on.  The  road 
had  long  before  reached  and  passed 
Wells,  working  a  grade  parallel  to  the 
one  the  Union  Pacific  had  abandoned, 
when,  meeting  unexpected  difficulties, 
they  realized  that  the  Central  Pacific 
was  gaining  upon  them. 

And  at  length,  on   the  tenth  day  of 
Mav,     ISM,     the     two     roads     met     at 


Promontory.  With  fitting  ceremony  the 
connecting  rails  were  laid  by  men  from 
each  company.  The  last  tie  was  of  Cali- 
fornia laurel,  bearing  suitable  inscrip- 
tions on  silver  plates.  The  last  spikes, 
one  of  gold  from  California,  one  of  silver 
from  Nevada,  and  one  of  gold  and  silver 
from  Arizona,  were  driven  home  with 
a  silver  hammer.  To  it  were  attached 
telegraph  wires,  and  the  first  stroke  on 
the  gold  spike  at  12  o'clock,  noon, 
flashed  the  news  over  the  continent. 
Kast  and  West  were  oncand  "The  Dutch 
Flat  Swindle"  had  won. 
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DISCOVERT  OP  SAN   FRANCISCO  BAY  AND  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 
BY   PORTALA,  1769 


Drawing  by  Ivory 


The  Two  Gates 


By  Percy  Montgomery 

Two  Golden  Gates  at  eve  I  see: 

One  where  the  sunset  gilds  the  shore 

And  sails  half  shut  within  the  mists, 

Appear  and  disappear — 

And  yet  another  far  away, 

Amid  the  realm  of  memory, 

Where  fancies  quaint  like  living  things 

Bring  faith  and  hope  and  cheer. 

Two  gates  at  dusk  across  the  west: 
A  gate  of  gold  and  one  of  thoughts, 
A  way  to  the  sea  with  all  its  fears 
And  a  way  to  the  life  of  golden  years. 
They  stretch  afar  and  'twixt  them  gleams 
The  setting  sun  across  the  deep, 
The  promise  of  a  glad  return, 
Where  souls  of  men  are  lost  in  sleep. 

There  is  a  way  for  hearts  of  gold, 

Framed  in  this  fashion  at  each  dusk, 

Which  leads  to  life  and  yet  beyond 

If  we  but  trust — 

A  gate  of  purpose  open  wide 

For  Youth  and  Age,  if  they  but  know, 

A  pathway  to  the  shores  beyond, 

If  they  but  will  it  so. 

Dear  gates  of  gold,  as  o'er  the  sea 
The  fading  daylight  slips  away, 
I  bid  thee  but  a  moment  pause 
That  I  may  see; 
That  I  may  drink  thy  beauty  in, 
May  learn  thy  usage  and  be  bold, 
That  in  thy  arms  held  safe  at  last, 
May  some  day  come  to  thee. 


Tourist  Robins  and  Waxwings 

By  Elizabeth  Grinnell 

This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  birds  of  California  by  Elisabeth  QrinneU, 
of  Pasadena,  the  author,  in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Orinnellf  of  "Birds  of  Song  and  Story." 
The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  from  life  by  the  author.  The  first  of  these  articles, 
"A  California  Christmas  Carol"  appeared  in  December  (1902)  Sunset ;  the  second,  beginning 
"The  Story  of  Anna"  in  January  (J 90S  );  the  third,  continuing  "The  Story  of  Anna,"  in 
March;  the  fourth,  "A  Pair  of  April  Fools,"  in  April;  the  fifth,  "His  Excellency,  the  Mocker," 
in  May;  the  sixth,  "Story  of  an  Oriole's  Nest,"  in  July;  the  seventh,  "The  Linnet"  in 
August;  the  eighth,  "Home  for  Thanksgiving,"  in  November. 


THE  holidays  and  new  year  are  sure 
to  bring  them,  these  annual  tour- 
ists to  the  sunny  south.  Some- 
where north,  in  the  cool,  damp  moun- 
tains of  our  border  land,  they  summered. 
They  nested  side  by  side  in  bush  or 
tree  as  fancy  chose,  the  main  difference 
in  the  materials  used  being  a  little  mud 
for  the  robins.     Both  interlaced  sticks 


the  squirrels  and  chipmunks  and  blue- 
jays,  any  of  which  highway  robbers  are 
fond  of  eggs  for  breakfast. 

Now  there  is  a  fact  concerning  robins 
and  waxwings  the  farmer  folk  of  Cali- 
fornia overlook,  they  having  an  eye 
mostly  to  their  fruit  crops.  Said  birds 
eat  little  else  during  the  long  summer 
months  save  insect  life,  feeding  the  same 


anagrd  to  la\  hands  on  a  robin 


of  last  year's  weeds,  leaf  skeletons  from 
the  margin  of  brooks,  and  soft  fluffy 
down  which  had  served  as  wings  for  cer- 
tain seed  people  to  travel  by. 

There  might  be  one  more,  or  one  less 
than  four,  blue  eggs  in  either  nest  at 
last;  though  for  the  matter  of  wax- 
wings and  robins  being  quite  sure  of  a 
family,  it  all  depended  upon  outwitting 


to  their  young.  The  beetles  and  scale 
lice  may  well  shiver  underneath  their 
brittle  shell  backs  at  the  whirr  of  wings, 
and  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers  trem- 
ble in  their  boots  at  the  approach 
of  strangers  they  have  learned  to  de- 
spise. 

The  cedar  waxwings  are  the  self -same 
friends  of  other  days,   with  the 
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velvety  ribbon  through  the  eye  and  cheek, 
the  saucy  crest  surmounting  the  coat 
of  fawn  tints  fading  to  yellow  under- 
neath. And  there  are  the  same  glisten- 
ing tips  on  wings  and  tail,  as  if  nature 
had  been  lavish  of  her  sealing  wax  when 
she  sent  these  fluttering  missives  into  all 
North  America.  By  the  time  most  of 
the  woodsy  insects  have  bundled  them- 
selves up  in  warm  nooks  for  the  winter, 
the  robins  and  waxwings,  old  and  young, 
strike  camp  for  the  south.  Of  course, 
like  any  tourists,  on  the  way  they  do 
sample  tardy  fruits*  as  who  could  blame 
them  save  the  farmer  who  thinks  he 
wants  it  all.  He  forgets  the  good  they 
have  done  in  the  past  and  throws  stones 
at  the  wayfarers.  Incidentally  also  he 
tosses  epithets  at  them,  and  some  shot. 

At  this  end  of  the  line  we  are  waiting 
for  the  tourists !  For  what  other  reason 
do  we  plant  pepper  trees  ?  These  beauti- 
ful trees,  with  their  winter  festoons  of 
red  berries  fit  for  no  epicures  save  the 
birds,  are  the  pride  of  the  south.  We 
import  all  sorts  of  funny  beetles  to  eat 
up  the  scale  that  infests  them,  and  pass 
ordinances  protecting  the  drooping 
boughs  that  fringe  our  city  streets.  Some 
bright"  morning  the  trees  are  alive  with 
flocks  of  the  birds,  chattering,  singing, 
swinging,  clinging,  shaking  hailstorms 
of  red  berries  to  the  sidewalks  and  on 
the  heads  of  pedestrians. 

Now  let  a  stranger  essay  to  eat  pepper 
berries  and  he  will  make  as  wry  a  face 
as  when  he  samples  the  olives.  He 
should  not  set  teeth  in  either.  Let  a 
single  berry  rest  on  the  tongue  and  he 
will  discover  just  under  the  dry  skin  of 
it  a  very  sweet  and  toothsome  hint  of 
what  the  pepper  fruit  may  one  day  evolve 
into  should  a  Burbank  find  time  to 
work  his  mysterious  art  upon  the  in- 
dividual. This  thin  sweet  meat  was 
placed  by  nature  outside  the  kernel  for 
the  purposes  of  dissemination.  The  birds 
swallow  as  many  whole  seeds  as  they 
can  uncomfortably  entertain  for  the  sake 
of  the  sweet,  when  they  fly  to  some 
distant  point  to  meditate,  and  inciden- 
tally to  eject  the  hard  pit  of  the  seeds 
for  which  they  have  no  possible  use. 
Often  they  disgorge  them  in  flight  and 
the  traveler  thinks  himself  the  subject 
of  some  wanton  boys  in  concealment. 
Standing  under  a  tree  in  which  these 


birds  have  made  a  settlement  it  is  an 
amusing  sight  and  sensation  to  observe 
the  storm  of  ejected  seeds.  Everywhere 
.  are  the  pepper  seeds  thus  scattered  and 
the  jack-rabbits,  who  haven't  found  their 
way  into  the  canner's  kettle,  and  the 
ground-squirrels  and  chipmunks  each 
and  all  take  to  covering  them  up  with 
earth  by  much  scampering  and  digging ; 
so  that  we  find  baby  pepper  trees  in 
canyons  and  mesas  which  for  want  of 
moisture  seldom  live  beyond  the  period 
of  teething.  But  they  tried  to  live  which 
is  better  than  not  to  make  any  effort 
at  all,  and  now  and  then  a  full-grown 
pepper  tree  is  found  where  plow  of  man 
ne'er  turned  the  soil. 

From  sheer  love  of  walking  on  the 
ground,  after  the  manner  of  robins,  these 
often  alight  in  large  flocks  and  pick  up 
the  berries  shaken  down  by  the  wax- 
wings.  I  toss  them  cake  and  things,  and 
they  accept  them.  Once  they  discovered 
the  molasses  I  had  set  out  for  the  spar- 
rows and  sampled  the  same.  They  grew 
fond  of  it,  and  a  wicked  thought  occurred 
to  me.  I  mixed  good,  wholesome 
whisky  with  the  molasses,  thinking  to 
behold  an  instructive  sight  when  tipsy 
robins  should  lean  against  the  telephone 
poles,  and  meander  about  the  yard  hic- 
coughing. But  never  a  drop  of  the  mix- 
ture would  they  take,  and  the  precious 
stuff  was  wasted — I  mean  the  molasses. 
I  don  a  brown  cloak  and  take  my 
seat  in  the  fork  of  a  big  pepper  tree 
never  to  wink  nor  move  a  muscle  of  my 
face  while  I  behold  my  friends  at  nearer 
view  and  by  innocent  deception.  They 
think  me  a  branch  of  the  tree  and  walk 
all  over  me.  No  gunner  could  have 
such  fun !  The  waxwings  suspect  some- 
thing wrong  with  that  particular  branch, 
and  fly  to  the  apex  of  a  tall  walnut 
devoid  of  foliage.  They  sit  in  long  rows 
on  the  arms  of  it,  heads  all  pointing 
one  way,  the  way  of  the  wind  it  is  sup- 
posed, though  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not feel  so  much  as  a  zephyr.  But  they 
have  keener  nerves,  and  there  they  sit 
lifting  their  crests,  like  so  many  silk  hats, 
to  beautiful  California.  I  hasten  down 
and,  looking  up  from  beneath  the  tree, 
am  pelted  with  the  seeds  they  are  done 
with.  Then  away  they  fly  to  the  rasp- 
berry row  where  a  few  belated  berries 
are  waiting  for  them,  and  which  I  do 
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not  grudge  my  visitors.  They  spring 
up  and  catch  the  tip  of  a  drooping  twig 
and  bear  it  to  the  ground  with  their 
weight  where  they  hold  it  with  one  foot 
while   they   strip   the   red   berries   from 


A  couple  oj  ivaxuings  *  •  •  were  picked  up 
unconscious  *  *  *  During  convalescence 
they  fell  in  love  with  their  nurse 


the  glistening  white  core.     Then   they 
visit  the  persimmons. 

The  robins  meanwhile  are  bathing  in 
the  fountain  created  by  the  drip  of  a 
leaky  hydrant,  or  hunting  angleworms 
in  the  plowed  soil,  or  catching  beetle 
grubs  which  I  toss  them.  By  hook  or 
crook  I  manage  to  lay  hands  on  a  robin 
on  purpose  to  get  his  picture.  lie  ob- 
jects to  being  photographed,  squealing 
something  about  the  California  state  law 
as  to  caricatures;  but  here  he  is  looking 
resentful.  He  will  not  sit  nor  stand 
and  so  his  feet  are  concealed  in  the 
captor's  hand.  He  will  resume  his  joy- 
ous expression  of  countenance  when  once 
I  have  opened  my  hand.  Ah,  the  pleas- 
ure of  releasing  song  and  glory,  and  be- 
holding it  flit  to  the  pinnacle  of  an  orange 
tree  to  pour  out  its  thanks  in  the  rhythm 
of  its  own  tongue !  How  immeasurably 
better  than  to  pick  up  a  dead  bird  at 
one's  feet  and  drop  it  limp  and  songless 
into  a  red-lined  bag!  The  red  of  the 
lining  may  not  be  uniform,  but  in  spots 


only  that  have  the  suggestion  of  blood 
drops. 

Birds  often  meet  with  accidents  in 
travel,  and  when  picked  up  by  our  emer- 
gency ambulance  which  runs  on  two  feet 
in  place  of  four  wheels,  are  given  a 
free  bed  in  our  hospital  with  a  trained 
nurse  in  attendance.  A  couple  of  wax- 
wings,  intoxicated  with  their  own  glee, 
flew  against  a  telephone  wire.  They 
were  picked  up  "unconscious  from  con- 
cussion of  the  brain/'  but  gradually  re- 
covered. During  convalescence  they  fell 
in  love,  quite  naturally,  with  their  young 
nurse,  evincing  a  human  devotion  toward 
her.  In  the  picture  one  is  preening 
itself  upon  her  head,  while  the  other 
rests  on  her  hand.  The  day  after  they 
were  photographed  they  joined  their 
mates  in  the  pepper  trees  and  took  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  world. 

So  let  old  Boreas  blow  his  cold  fingers 
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in  the  far  mountains,  and  the  cataracts 
freeze  their  ma  lice  in  the  teeth  of  the 
north  wind  while  the  robins  and  wax- 
wings  join  the  tourist's  trail  t«  Cali- 
fornia. 


DrawtfiQ  by  William  Stevens 


OSHIRO  SAN  was  the  most 
beautiful  fish  in  all  the  Province 
of  Shimosa.  She  was  egg-shaped, 
slightly  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  her 
skin  was  like  beaten  silver  except  for 
two  crimson  spots  on  her  back  like  the 
vagabond  leaves  of  some  breeze-loving 
lotus.  Her  fins  were  delicately  formed, 
finely  aristocratic,  and  her  elegant  tail, 
which  hung  down  like  a  spray  of  mod- 
esty-dreaming wistaria,  was  as  filmy  as 
the  gossamer  Spring  mists  that  wreathe 
around  the  poetry-hidden  hills  of 
Izumo. 

Now,  0  Shiro  San's  habitation  was  a 
breeding-pond  in  the  Province  of  Shi- 
mosa, and  her  life  among  the  lily-pads 
was  as  serene  as  the  dawn-smiling  face 
of  Fuji.  For  0  Shiro  San  loved  and 
was  loved  in  return  by  Kawai  Kin,  a 
handsome  comet  fish,  who  was  so  glo- 
riously colored  that  from  the  tip  of  his 


nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail  he  was  like 
a  burnished  ingot  of  gold.  They  were 
betrothed,  but  0  Shiro  San  was  not  of 
age,  being  scarcely  six  months  old,  and 
she  could  not  think  of  marrying  until 
she  was  at  least  ten  months.  Yet  the 
lovers  were  happy  for  all  that,  and  every 
day  they  would  take  long  swims  together 
among  the  moss-covered  stones.  Some- 
times Kawai  Kin  would  touch  her  lit- 
tle pectoral  fin,  which  sent  a  thrill  from 
one  end  of  his  notochord  to  the  other, 
and  0  Shiro  San  would  look  at  him  in  a 
way  that  told  better  than  words  how 
dearly  she  loved  him. 

Nothing  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of 
their  idyllic  existence,  except  when  now 
and  then  a  monstrous  object  would 
swoop  down  upon  the  quiet  pond  from 
the  ocean  of  air  overhead,  and  take  away 
with  it  some  of  their  luckless  compan- 
ions.    Whither,  they  did  not  know,  for 
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they  knew  not  that. this  strange  monster 
was  only  the  seine  of  the  fish-breeder, 
and  they  always  mourned  those  that  it 
swallowed  up  as  dead. 

Only  less  terrible  was  the  adventure 
that  one  day  befell  Kawai  Kin,  as  he  was 
taking  a  sun-bath  near  the  surface  of 
the  pond.  Suddenly  a  great  flapping 
creature  descended  upon  him,  and  before 
he  could  dart  to  a  place  of  safety  it 
seized  him  by  the  tail  in  its  long,  sharp, 
hard  mouth  and  ruthlessly  pulled  him 
out  of  the  water  into  the  anhelating 
atmosphere  above.  Up  and  up  they 
went.  Kawai  Kin  could  hardly  get  his 
breath.  He  felt  about  to  faint,  but  he 
still  had  strength  enough  to  struggle, 
and  at  last,  with  one  supreme  wriggle 
he  escaped  from  the  clutch  of  the  air 
monster  and  began  to  descend  at  an 
appalling  rate,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  he 
made  to  support  himself  with  his  fins. 
And  then  he  was  conscious  of  striking 
water  with  tremendous  force.  Although 
his  tail  was  very  sore  from  the  ill  usage 
it  had  received,  he  could  still  move  it 
very  well,  and  with  its  aid  he  darted 
into  the  depths  of  the  pond.  There,  in 
the  darkest  nook,  he  lay  trembling  with 
excitement,  his  gills  working  violently 
and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets.  His  friends  gathered  around 
him,  wiggling  their  tails  in  great  agi- 
tation, and  jostling  one  another  in  order 
to  get  as  close  to  Kawai  Kin  as  pos- 
sible. But  0  Shiro  San  was  the  first 
to  reach  his  side.  Turning  to  the  crowd 
that  was  hemming  in  her  unfortunate 
fiance  on  all  sides,  she  said  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  but  still  imperi- 
ous in  its  tone: 

"Back !  back,  I  say !  Give  him  water ! 
Can't  you  see  he  can  hardly  breathe !" 

Abashed  by  the  earnestness  of  0  Shiro 
San,  the  mob  moved  away  a  space,  but 
they  lingered  near  by,  for  they  were  de- 
voured with  curiosity  to  know  what  had 
happened  to  Kawai  Kin.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  speak,  but  when  he 
finally  found  his  tongue  lie  related  his 
adventure  in  a  most  thrilling  manner, 
while  the  other  fishes  listened  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder.  A  great  spotted  fel- 
low with  a  black  face,  Aka  Kuro  by 
name,  who  had  shouldered  his  way  into 
the  foremost  rank,  finally  said,  sneer- 
ingly: 


"It  was  well  for  you,  Kawai  Kin,  that 
the  air  monster  let  you  escape,  perhaps 
the  next  time  you  will  not  be  so  for- 
tunate/' 

0  Shiro  San  said  nothing,  but  in  her 
heart  she  resented  the  scornful  speech 
of  Aka  Kuro.  He  had  frequently  an- 
noyed her  by  following  her  about  and 
forcing  his  attentions  upon  her,  although 
she  had  never  given  him  the  slightest  en- 
couragement. One  day  when  Kawai 
Kin  was  occupied  in  teaching  some  lit- 
tle boy  fish  to  catch  flies,  and  0  Shiro 
San  was  resting  quietly  under  a  lily- 
pad  in  another  part  of  the  pond,  Aka 
Kuro  came  swimming  along  and  greeted 
her  with  a  great  show  of  civility.  0 
Shiro  San  received  his  salute  with  a 
quiet  dignity  and  returned  it  politely. 

"Where  is  Kawai  Kin?"  he  began. 
"Has  your  devoted  suitor  deserted  you  ? 
It  is  not  possible  that  his  ardor  is  grow- 
ing cold !  He  used  always  to  be  pad- 
dling attendance  on  you;  in  fact  one 
could  never  see  you  without  finding  him 
trailing  along  like  a  pusillanimous  polly- 
wog.  But  I  suppose,"  and  Aka  Kuro 
sighed,  "I  suppose  Kawai  Kin  is  like 
other  young  fish  of  his  age, — fascinated 
for  a  little  while  by  a  pretty  face  or  a 
neat  figure  like  yours,  0  Shiro  San,  and 
then  lured  away  by  the  charms  of  an- 
other. I  saw  him  a  while  ago  with  Miss 
Ki-iro's  little  brother  and  I  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  were  trying  to 
ingratiate  himself  in  that  direction," 
and  Aka  Kuro  gazed  fixedly  at  0  Shiro 
San  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words. 

0  Shiro  San  looked  at  him  scornfully. 
"Mr.  Aka  Kuro,"  she  said,  "your  re- 
marks are  entirely  uncalled  for.  I  see 
Mr.  Kawai  Kin  whenever  I  wish  to,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly 
concern  you  whether  he  calls  on  me 
or  not." 

"But  it  does  concern  me,  0  Shiro  San, 
it  concerns  me  very  deeply,"  and  Aka 
Kuro  came  a  little  closer.  "0  Shiro 
San,"  he  said,  tensely,  "I  love  you — 
with  all  my  soul,  I  love  you.  0  Shiro 
San.  dearest  0  Shiro  San,  will  you 
marry  me?" 

0  Shiro  San  had  drawn  away  modest- 
ly as  Aka  Kuro  approached,  and  now 
she  trembled  visibly  as  he  addressed  her 
in  this  unexpected  manner.  It  was  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  compassion  mingled 
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with  a  very  natural  embarrassment  that 
she  replied: 

"This  is  so — so  sudden,  Mr.  Aka 
Kuro.  I  am  so  sorry — so  very  sorry — 
but — I  suppose  a  time  like  this  must 
come  to  every  fish  and,  believe  me,  it 
hurts  me  very  much  to  make  you  suffer 
— really  it  does.  I  like  you,  Mr.  Aka 
Kuro,  and  I  shall  always  like  you — I 
will  be  a  sister  to  you,  but — but  nothing 
more — nothing  more — no,   please,   no — 

"0  Shiro  San,"  cried  Aka  Kuro, 
swimming  toward  her  impetuously,  "I 
cannot  let  you  go!" 

But  0  Shiro  San,  avoiding  him  grace- 
fully, turned  and  said :  "Mr.  Aka  Kuro, 
you  have  heard  what  I  said;  I  cannot 
marry  you  because  I  have  given  my 
fin  to  Kawai  Kin  !" 

"Oh,  you  have?"  sneered  Aka  Kuro, 
his  manner  changing  suddenly,  "so 
you  prefer  that  insignificant  coxcomb 
to  me!  But  you  shall  never  bo  his — 
never,  I  swear  it!  Listen  to  me,  0 
Shiro  San,  I  am  a  fan-tail,  and  we 
fan-tails  kill !  By  the  Celestial  Carp  I 
shall  kill  your  Kawai  Kin,  and  then, 
— ha,  ha, — then  you  will  be  mine — do 
you  hear  me  ? — mine — mine !" 

"Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  let  this 
lady  alone!"  Aka  Kuro  turned  and 
beheld  Kawai  Kin  close  at  hand.  "Miss 
0  Shiro  San,"  continued  Kawai  Kin, 
"is  my  affianced  wife,  and  you,  sir,  are 
a  scoundrel !" 

Aka  Kuro  shook  with  fury.  "These 
words  to  a  fan-tail!"  he  roared,  "Fll 
teach  you  how  to  address  a  gentlefish, 
you    tadpole — you   !" 

But  Aka  Kuro  did  not  finish  his 
insulting  speech.  Suddenly  a  great 
shadow  overspread  the  pond, — there  was 
a  swish  in  the  water  and  a  great  tangle 
of   threads   swept   down   upon   them. 


When  the  waters  of  the  pond  became 
still  again  after  the  turmoil  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  seine,  Kawai  Kin  ventured  from 
the  cranny  in  the  rocks  where  he  had 
sought  safety  and  darted  hither  and 
thither  through  every  bay  and  inlet 
looking  for  some  sign  of  6  Shiro  San. 
His  thoughts  were  all  of  her  and  of  her 
safety.  On  every  side  he  met  other 
fishes  searching  for  their  loved  ones  and 


everywhere  he  heard  lamentations  for 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and 
brothers  who  had  been  swallowed  up- 
ward in  the  catastrophe.  But  nowhere 
could  he  find  0  Shiro  San,  nor  any  one 
who  had  seen  her.  Aka  Kuro,  the  inso- 
lent fan-tail,  was  also  missing.  Kawai 
Kin  was  as  one  distracted.  When,  at 
last,  he  realized  that  0  Shiro  San  was 
indeed  lost,  he  broke  down  completely 
and  wept  bitterly. 

His  friends  sought  to  comfort  him, 
but  it  was  useless,  Kawai  Kin's 
heart  was  broken.  He  mourned  for 
0  Shiro  San  as  for  one  dead,  for, 
of  course,  lie  could  not  know  what  other 
fate  had  befallen  her.  He  would  have 
committed  suicide,  by  throwing  himself 
on  the  bank  of  the  pond,  but  his  friends 
who  knew  his  great  grief  watched  him 
zealously  lest  he  should  seek  an  airy 
grave.  He  resigned  from  the  club  and 
shunned  the  companionship  of  his  fel- 
lows, swimming  about  by  himself, 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  misery.  His 
dorsal  fin  drooped  pitifully  and  the  wig- 
gle of  his  tail  was  pathetically  weak. 
Little  did  he  think  that  his  loved  one 
was  still  alive  and  in  a  barrel  in  the 
hold  of  a  great  ship  that  ploughed  its 
way  through  a  pond  many  million  times 
bigger  than  the  one  in  which  they  had 
lived  and  loved  under  the  rainbow-envied 
cherry  trees  in  the  Province  or  Shimosa. 

It  was  one  day,  some  little  time  after 
the  dreadful  occurrence  that  had  robbed 
him  of  his  sweetheart,  that  Kawai  Kin, 
as  was  his  wont  in  those  heavy  days 
of  his  bereavement,  was  swimming 
quietly  among  the  lily-pads,  meditating 
upon  the  emptiness  of  his  lonely  life. 
He  did  not  notice  the  shadow  that  was 
cast  over  the  pond,  or  perhaps  thought 
it  was  a  zephyr-winged  cloud  floating 
across  the  face  of  the  noon-eyed  sun. 
He  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  a 
great  sweeping  thing  rushing  through 
the  water  and  then  he  found  himself 
struggling  with  a  number  of  his  com- 
panions in  a  horrible  mesh  of  strings. 
Water,  there  was  none,  and  he  writhed 
and  gasped  as  if  he  were  about  to  expire. 
But  suddenly  he  was  thrown  into  water 
again  and  found  himself  swimming 
about  with  hundreds  of  other  fishes, 
huddled  together  so  closely  that  Kawai 
Kin  could  hardly  wiggle  his  tail  without 
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striking  some  one  in  the  face.  This 
annoyed  him  exceedingly  as  all  but  a 
few  were  strangers  and  there  were  many 
ladies  among  them.  It  wounded  Kawai 
Kin's  chivalrous  spirit  extremely  to 
strike  a  lady  in  the  face  with  his  tail 
and  it  kept  him  quite  busy  apologizing 
for  these  little  inadvertances. 

There  were  no  stones,  nor  plants,  nor 
good  soft  mud  in  this  new  pond.  On 
the  contrary,  the  sides  were  hard  and 
black,  and  it  was  very  dark  and  deep, 
and  over  the  top  there  was  a  network 
of  bamboo.  Kawai  Kin  had  been  in 
this  new  dwelling  for  some  days  when 
suddenly  one  morning  the  pond  began 
to  move  and  the  water  to  swish  about  in 
all  directions,  which  was  very  disconcert- 
ing. The  trees  overhead  began  to  march 
by  in  a  procession  the  like  of  which 
Kawai  Kin  had  never  seen  before.  And 
then  suddenly  daylight  disappeared 
and  it  was  night  and  the  pond  became 
still  again.  But  not  for  long.  Presently 
the  water  began  to  swish  again,  but  the 
daylight  did  not  return. 

Oh,  what  a  long,  long  night  that  was ! 
One  would  have  said  that  it  was  fully 
a  month  in  which  Kawai  Kin  did  not 
see  the  light  of  day.  And  the  water 
swished  and  swished — which  was  very 
disconcerting  indeed.  Every  now  and 
then  the  bamboo  network  overhead  was 
lifted  and  some  food  was  thrown  into 
the  pond  and  once  in  a  while  some  of 
the  water  was  taken  out  with  a  great 
black  scoop  which  terrified  all  the  fishes, 
but  fresh  water  was  put  in  which  Kawai 
Kin  and  the  others  found  very  agreeable. 
Finally  the  water  became  still  once  more 
and  Kawai  Kin  was  wondering  what 
new  calamity  would  befall  when  the 
pond  became  agitated  again,  this  time 
very  violently  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  the  daylight  reappeared.  The  swish 
of  the  water  continued  which  was  rather 
disconcerting,  but  Kawai  Kin  and  his 
companions  had  become  quite  accus- 
tomed to  that  and  the  sunlight  was  so 
grateful  that  they  wiggled  their  tails 
right  merrily,  considering  their  misfor- 
tunes, and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
slapped  one  another  in  the  face — and  the 
ladies  too — without  always  making  a  fit- 
ting apology  or  receiving  a  rebuke  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  of  the 
offence. 


The  movement  of  the  water  continued 
and  Kawai  Kin  saw,  marching  by,  great 
things  that  looked  like  gigantic  square 
stones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  being 
taken  from  the  steamer  that  had  brought 
him  during  that  long  night  across  the 
Pacific,  he  was  being  taken  in  an  express 
wagon  through  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco.  Then  Kawai  Kin  began  to 
see  trees  passing  by,  but  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  trees  that  he  had  seen 
at  home.  Just  as  he  was  wondering 
what  would  happen  next  the  pond  came 
to  a  halt.  Presently  there  was  a  most 
tremendous  rushing  of  water.  The  pond 
seemed  to  be  turning  upside  down  and 
Kawai  Kin  was  swept  with  a  great  cur- 
rent into  another  pond  where  he  had 
much  more  room  to  move  around.  When 
he  gathered  his  wits  and  looked  about 
him  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  back  in  his  old  home.  There  were 
the  moss-covered  stones  and  the  lily-pads 
and  the  good,  soft  mud,  and  on  the  banks 
he  saw  plants  and  flowers  precisely  like 
those  that  bordered  the  pond  in  which 
he  was  spawned  in  the  Province  of 
Shimosa.  Of  course  Kawai  Kin  did  not 
know  that  in  fact  he  was  very  far  from 
the  Province  of  Shimosa,  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  transported  to 
the  Japanese  garden  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  in  San  Francisco. 

Although  he  had  passed  through  so 
many  strange  experiences,  Kawai  Kin 
was  hardly  prepared  for  what  next  hap- 
pened. He  had  scarcely  taken  in  his 
surroundings  when  he  espied  a  fish  with 
a  silver  fringe  tail  approaching  him, 
swiftly.  There  was  an  expression  of 
ineffable  joy  on  her  countenance  and 
Kawai  Kin  recognized  instantly  his  long- 
lost  love,  0  Shiro  San. 

"Kawai  Kin,  my  Kawai  Kin!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"0  Shiro  San !"  he  cried,  transported 
with  ecstasy,  and  Kawai  Kin  kissed  his 
sweetheart  tenderly.  0  Shiro  San  laid 
her  cheek  against  his  and  whispered: 
"Oh,  Kawai  Kin,  I  am  so  happy,  I 
thought  I  should  never  see  you  again." 

"Dearest,"  said  Kawai  Kin,  fondling 
her  with  his  pectoral  fin,  "I  have  gone 
through  many  hardships  since  that 
dreadful  day  when  you  were  wrested 
from  me,  but  now  I  am  more  than  repaid 
for  all  I  have  suffered,  and  I,  too,  am 
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very  happy.  But  tell  me,  sweetheart, 
how  have  the  gods  treated  you,  and 
where  is  that  villain  Aka  Kuro?" 

"Sh-h-h-h!"  cautioned  0  Shiro  San, 
putting  her  fin  on  Kawai  Kin's  lips. 
"He  is  here.  He  may  come  at  any 
moment  He  pursues  me  everywhere 
with  his  unwelcome  attentions.  I  trem- 
ble to  think  of  what  may  happen  should 
he  find  you  here." 

"I  fear  him  not,  0  Shiro  San,"  said 
Kawai  Kin,  "and  I  have  an  account  to 
settle  with  him  as  you  know." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  Kawai 
Kin's  mouth  when  Aka  Kuro  suddenly 
appeared. 

"Ha!"  he  snarled  viciously,  "you 
here!  now,  by  the  scales  of  my  grand- 
father, you  shall  not  escape  me  this 
time !" 

"We  are  well  met,  Aka  Kuro,"  replied 
Kawai  Kin,  curling  his  lip  defiantly, 
and  one  of  us  must  bite  the  mud.  Have 
at  you,  sir !" 

0  Shiro  San  uttered  a  timorous  scream 
as  the  two  gladiators  rushed  upon  one 
another.  Their  lashing  tails  churned 
the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond  till 
it  sullied  the  water,  as  if  some  vaga- 
bond newt  had  disturbed  its  bed.  They 
came  together  with  a  shock  that  made 
the  lily-pads  tremble.  Kawai  Kin  was 
stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  onslaught 
of  his  heavier  antagonist,  but  his  aim 
had  been  true  and  Aka  Kuro's  dorsal 
fin  was  almost  severed  from  his  body. 
Like  a  flash  of  golden  light  in  the  murk 
of  the  pond,  Kawai  Kin  fell  upon  his 
wounded  foe,  who,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
his  back  fin  was  unable  to  sustain  him- 
self in  an  upright  position.  Our  hero 
pressed  upon  him  hard  and  together  they 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  It  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Kawai 
Kin  to  insert  his  pectoral  fin  in  the 
gilt-arch  of  his  enemy,  and  then  with  all 
his  weight  he  bore  down  upon  him  until 
his  hear3,  was  sunk  in  the  mud.  Kawai 
Kin  felt  beneath  him,  the  throbbing  body 
of  Aka  Kuro,  who  vainly  struggled  to 
escape.  The  mud  stifled  him  and  he 
could  not  even  cry  for  quarter.  Grad- 
ually his  efforts  slackened  and  Kawai 
Kin  felt  the  pulsations  of  his  body  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  and,  at  last,  subside 
altogether.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  Kawai   Kin   release  his  hold  and 


gaze  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  the 
limp  form  of  his  defeated  foe  as  it  lay 
half  buried  in  the  mud. 

"For  0  Shiro  San !"  was  all  he  said. 

A  little  time  after  the  conflict  which 

had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Aka  Kuro, 

his  black   and   red  corpse  might  have 

been  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 

pond,  where  it  was  soon  drawn  into  an 

eddy  that  carried  it   swiftly  toward  a 

little  cascade  over  which  it  plunged  and 

disappeared  forever. 

****** 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December, 
shortly  after  Kawai  Kin's  arrival 
at  the  pond  in  Golden  Gate  Park  that 
0  Shiro  San  came  of  age,  and  the  only 
obstacle  being  removed  by  the  death  of 
Aka  Kuro,  she  was  wedded  to  Kawai 
Kin,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  all  the 
inmates  of  the  pond.  The  fishes  all 
loved  0  Shiro  San,  for  her  gentleness 
and  modesty,  and  admired  Kawai  Kin  for 
his  loyalty  and  valor.  The  bridal  break- 
fast was  a  sumptuous  affair  consisting  of 
colored  flies  and  the  crumbs  of  wafers 
that  were  thrown  from  the  tea-house  into 
the  pond.  The  crumbs  were  uncom- 
monly numerous  on  this  occasion,  for  it 
happened  to  be  New  Year's  Day  and  a 
great  many  children  visited  the  Jap- 
anese garden  little  witting  that  they  were 
helping  to  celebrate  the  union  of  0 
Shiro  San  and  Kawai  Kin. 

One  day,  when  the  flower-faced  Spring 
had  arrived,  bringing  with  her  fresh 
blossoms  that  starred  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  Kawai  Kin,  who  had  become  very 
domestic  since  his  marriage  appeared  at 
the  club  looking  uncommonly  proud  and 
happy.  He  ordered  butterflies  for 
everybody  and  made  little  effort  to  con- 
ceal his  exuberance.  His  friends  put 
their  heads  together  and  ventured  many 
surmises  as  to  the  cause  of  his  high 
spirits.  But  Kawai  Kin  did  not  wait 
to  be  questioned.  When  the  butterflies 
were  swallowed  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panions and  said : 

"Boys,  congratulate  me !  Behold  the 
father  of  a  family !" 

"How  many  ?"  they  chorused  with  one 
accord. 

Kawai  Kin  swelled  his  chest  to  inor- 
dinate dimensions  and  replied: 

"Twenty-four  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two !" 
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When  the  sanctum  gnows  ton  wearisome, 
and  the  pen  begins  to  la£, 
And    the    editorial    paragraphs    007.0 
stagnant  from   the   brain, 
When   the   world   hernias  monotonous, 
and  the  nerves  bet  my  their  fajr* 
And   jnv  heart   turns  sick  with   tales 
of  prime,  of  intrigue,  and  of  pain, 
T  gaze  far  out  beyond  the  town  to  whore 
the  mountains  rise. 
Their  misty  blue  peaks  melting  in  the 
white  clouds*  floating  fleece, 
And  there  1  see  the  dim  road  leading  to 
iiiv  paradise, 
Where  worry  never  enters  and   when1 
reigns  perpetual  peace. 

The   freedom  and  the  freshness  of  the 
Ellen  earth  are  there, 
The  wholesome  fragrance  of  the  soil. 
of  herb,  and  shrub,  and  tree; 
My    piml    mounts    to    the    level  of  (he 
height*  that  grandly  bear 
The  Titan  redwoods  towering  in  pri- 
meval majesty, 
llnw  far  beneath,  how  distant   far,  the 
petty  scene?  of  men. 
The   sordid   strife,   the   foolish   cares, 
the  frivolous  f rowan!  speech  ! 
lb  re,  one  with  the  en*  ma  I  bills,  I'm  hid 
beyond  the  fcvfl 
Of  nuuew^rld  babblings,  snug  benertth 
the  heaven**  kindlv  naeh. 
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0  sweet  the  air  of  morn  and  eve,  and 
dewy  pure  the  spring 

That  flows  between  its  hanks  of  fern 
and  wanders  free  and  far; 
And  balm  the  odor  of  the  sea  the  western 
breezes  bring; 

Beneath   the   sun   of   noonday   or   be- 
neath the  midnight  star- 
When    Day's    deft    finger    softly    steals 
along  the  monn tain's  rim, 

Ere  bursts  the  morn  in  bloom,  how 
blithe  the  dawn-song  of  the  thrush  ! 

1  Tow  solemnly  from  yonder  wood,  mys- 

terious and  dim, 
The  owl's  lone  call  slow  pulses  through 
the  twilight's  hallowed  hush  I 

Lush  with  the  warm  south  rains,  the 
meadow  stretches  green  and  fair, 
And  in  the  grass  the  pert  quail  pipes 
through  all  the  sunny  hours; 
The  orchard  boughs  of  plum  and  peach, 
of  apple  and  of  pear, 
In  modest  pink  and  white,  outvie  the 
city's  gaudy  flowers; 
And  midst  the  shade  and  sunshine  of  the 
woodland  dense  and  deep, 
High  up  within  the  branching  oaks,  or 
stately  shafts  of  pine, 
Filled  with  the  joy  of  living,  the  gray 
squirrels  lithely  leap. 
As  light  ami  merry  as  the  birds,  and 
all  their  joys  arc  mine, 


D 
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fatuous  world  ings,  chasing  still 

baubles  of  the  town — 
Amusement,  fashion,   foibles,  or 

vices  gilded  o'er ; 
witless  drudges,  to  your  desks 

counters  fastened  down. 
For   greed   of   gold — that   Dead 

fruit  that's  ashen  to  the  core; 
silly  moths,  that  flutter  toward 

city's  luring  glare, 
Poor  fools,  who  trade  your  priceless 

birthright  for  a  tasteless  crust, 
For  slavery  your  freedom,  and  jour  hap- 
piness for  despair, 
The  while  your  white  souls  yellow  and 

your  virtues  turn  to  rust; — 

Look  up !  Look  out  at  God'e  own  world, 
where  harmony  and  peace. 
Contentful  days  and  restful   nights, 
are  natural  as  the  air; 
Look  to  the  soil,  that  waits  to  give  your 
burdened  minds  release; 
Taste  the  wide  liberty  that  knows  no 
killing  curse  or  care 
lioam  what  if*  Life! — ye  manikins  that 
dance  to  Custom's  string, 
Your  noses  to  the  pavement  and  your 
eyes  hedged  by  the  wall — 
Come  out,  irfi  serfs*  and  be  yc  men,  and 
every  man  a  king: 
Hark!  God's  voice  in  the  silences;  - 
can  ve  not  hear  Him  call? 
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The  Mission  of  Hops 

By  Helen  Ellsworth  Wright 


— the  drooping,  swaying  clusters  of  blossoms  and  the  vivid  greens  make 
a  picture  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  artist  love  to  dwell 


WHEN  the  Creator  made  the 
world  and  "saw  it  was  good," 
he  planted,  so  the  story  goes, 
a  remedy  for  every  ill,  and  left  man  to 
solve  the  problem.  Just  who  discovered 
that  the  hop  vine,  running  riot  through 
the  English  hedge-rows,  had  more  than 
its  share  of  virtues,  is  a  mystery.  In 
the  seventh  century  they  had  already  be- 
gan to  put  in  a  few  hops  in  the  drink  "for 
the  drink's  sake."  Then,  hop  gardens 
were  started  in  Germany  for  private  use, 
and  in  1600  they  had  come  into  uni- 
versal favor. 


Now  California  has  a  trick  of  finding 
the  "plums  in  the  pie."  Everything  that 
is  especially  worth  while,  she  draws  into 
her  own  soil  and  sunshine.  What  won- 
der then  that  this  has  become  the  lead- 
ing hop-producing  state  in  the  Union, — 
that  200,000  men,  women  and  children 
are  annually  employed  in  gathering  the 
harvest  ? 

To  visit  the  hop  yards  is  to  become 
an  enthusiast,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  vine  is  like  a  revised  edition 
of  "Aladdin's  Lamp";  we  can  draw 
from  it  nearly  anything  we  choose. 
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Can;/  pickas  from  tin   station  to  the  hop  yards 

It  takes  the  Belgian  epicures  to  sea- 
son the  sprouts  into  a  delicacy.  They  are 
cut  close  to  the  ground,  eaten  like  as- 
paragus, and  serve  the  treble  purpose  of 
a  dinner  dish,  a  salad,  and  a  complexion 
remedy. 

Sweden  puts  the  plant  to  a  still  more 
practical  use.  The  vine  contains  a  hemp- 
like  fiber.  It  is  boiled  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  alkaline  lye,  and  washed 
for  another  three  quarters  in  water  and 
acetic  acid,  till  the  fiber  is  ready  to 
bleach.  The  cloth  made  from  this  is  so 
fine  and  so  white  that  it  makes  admira- 
ble bed  and  table  linen.  England  has 
found  that  the  root,  stem  and  leaves 
have  certain  stringent  properties  and 
can  l>o  used  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
Norsemen,  leaving  their  rocky  cliffs 
behind  them,  found  their  only  solace  in 
the  "hop  pot."  A  handful  of  hops  were 
mixed  with  a  little  flour  and  water  and 
left  to  ferment.  It  formed  a  yeast-like 
paste.  A  spoonful  of  this  was  warranted 
to  cure  the  worst  case  of  melancholia 
and  "the  blues/' 

Here  and  there,  over  the  Old  World, 
individuals  are  working  out  the  hop 
problem.  They  have  found  that  the 
leaves,  mixed  with  fodder,  will  increase 
the  quantity  ami  quality  nf  cows'  milk; 
that  the  spent  hops,  when  they  conn* 
from  the  brewery,  make  a  splendid 
dres>ing  and  fertilizer,  and  as  to  medi- 
cal purpose> — the  fre-h  hop-  Mrenglhen 
the  head  and  tin*  heart,  purify  the  blood, 
and  increa>e  tin*  circulation.  In  >hort, 
the  California  rancher,  it  -eems,  1ms 
only  to  plant  a  hop  vine  m«r  his  ba<-k 
door,  and  the  question  of  what  he  shall 
eat,  what  he  shall  drink,  and  where 
withal  he  shall  Ik1  clothed,  is  permanent- 
ly settled. 


The  largest  growers  in  the  state  are 
the  E.  Clemens  Horst  Company  and  the 
Pleasanton  Hop  Company.  The  former 
owns  three  tracts,  in  Wheatland,  Sacra- 
mento and  Ukiah,  as  well  as  ranches  in 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  and  has 
more  than  2,000  acres  in  vines.  Over 
2,300,000  pounds  were  gathered  this 
season  from  their  ranches,  and  $207,000 
is  paid  out  each  year  for  labor.  In 
nearly  all  of  their  yards  high  poles  are 
used,  though  on  the  Russian  river  the 
low  vines  are  grown  entirely.  It  takes 
an  army  of  6,600  pickers  to  bring  in 
their  crop. 

Kancho  del  Valle.  at  Pleasanton,  has 
only  four  hundred  acres  in  hops,  but 
most  of  them  are  Bohemians.  The  high 
poles  are  used  and  the  yield  is  so  heavy 
that  the  pickers  weigh  in  on  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  during  each  of  the  twenty-seven 
days  of  harvest. 

No  other  industry  is  so  picturesque, — 
such  a  mingling  of  the  practical  and  the 
poetic.  The  camps  are  communities  of 
their  own — loyal,  fraternal.  Some  are 
laid  out  in  streets  and  avenues,  where 
"the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candle- 
stick maker'  all  run  their  wagons 
through.  These  camps  have  a  grocery 
and  a  restaurant  on  the  grounds.  Ice- 
cream is  trundled  in  and  out  among 
the  tents,  once  a  week.  The  big  halls 
over  the  commissary  departments  are 
given  over  on  Saturday  nights  to  the 
dancers.  The  musicians  donate  their 
services.  Hop  baskets,  brimming  with 
vines,    swing    from    the    rafters,    and 


—on  the  RuMBla*  river  the  low  vine*  are 
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Big  flat  trayons  carry  the  sacks  from  the  stales  to  the  kilns 


CAM'KNTKlt.    PHOTO 


greetings  in  letters  of  hops  welcome  you 
from  over  the  door. 

There  are  other  camps  that  cuddle 
their  tents  in  thickets  of  wild  grape, 
where  the  river  sings  a  slum  her  song. 
These  hoast  of  no  amusement  hall,  but 
there's  a  platform  hemmed  in  with  dig- 
ger-pines. Here,  every  other  night,  the 
accordion  calls  the  dancers,  and  the 
moon  hangs  her  lantern  low. 


On  the  fields,  the  Japanese  workers 
generally  come  first,  and  they  are  the 
last  to  go  away.  Their  quarters  are 
unique.  Sunday  mornings  find  them 
squatting  here  and  there  on  their  camp 
grounds  with  their  faces  turned  up  to 
the  sun.  Japanese  barbers  rub  their 
cheeks  vigorously  with  cold  water,  and 
begin  a  scraping  process  that  stands  for 
"a  clean   shave/" 


KUns  in  which  to  evaporate  their  excess  of  moisture 
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At  one  of  the  hop  yards,  the  late 
Johnson  Sides  was  wont  to  locate  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  gaily  dressed  Piutes 
around  him.  The  old  man  had  long  since 
laid  away  the  regimentals  which  he 
wore  during  a  famed  stay  at  the  Palace 
hotel,  and  appeared,  instead,  in  overalls, 
a  slouch  hat  and  shirt  sleeves.  It  is 
usually  early  when  the  Indians  arrive. 
They  file  stolidly  through  the  grounds 
and  select  their  camping  spot. 

In  spite  of  his  alleged  century  of  life, 
Johnson  Sides  always  began  at  digging 
his  own  post  holes.  He'd  pick  grimly 
away  until  he  had  broken  the  outer  crust 
of  the  soil,  and  would  then  "fall  to" 
with  both  hands,  like  a  dog  unearthing 
a  gopher. 

This  year  when  we  asked  for  him,  an 
Indian  pointed  to  an  empty  lodge. 
"He  dead,"  was  the  answer.  "He 
couldn't  help  it!" 

Without  him,  the  "braves"  found  their 
way  to  the  creek  bank.  They  cut  long 
branches  of  willow  and  corded  them  into 
bundles,  then  they  tramped  silently  back 
to  put  up  the  wigwams.  /The  squaws 
were  already  busy.  From  their  blankets, 
they  drew  calico,  purple  and  yellow  and 
green.  They  spread  it  out  on  the  stub- 
ble, and  began  to  fashion  garments  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made. 

In  three  hours'  time  the  willow  huts 
were  ready.  Then  the  men  brought 
straw;  the  women  put  away  their  sew- 
ing, and  the  work  of  the  day  was  done. 
The  braves  stretched  themselves  on  the 
hot  earth  and  puffed  little  rings  of 
smoke  around  their  heads.  The  mahalas 
and  the  maidens  gathered  themselves 
into  a  circle  with  a  pack  of  cards  for 
a  center-piece.  They  cut,  and  dealt  and 
shuffled  till  the  sun  went  down  in  the 
west, — till  the  solemn,  black-eyed  pa- 
pooses blinked  and  nodded  in  their 
baskets.  Then  the  leader  began  to 
marshal  his  forces.  At  the  office,  he 
knew  there  was  a  picker's  tag  waiting 
for  every  man  and  woman  in  his  com- 
pany, and  he  intended  to  see  that  it  was 
claimed. 

Work  in  the  hop  yards  lasts,  after  a 
fashion,  throughout  the  year.  There  is 
the  plowing  and  cultivating  in  the 
spring,  then  the  fields  are  laid  off  in 
avenues  running  from  east  to  west.  If 
high  vines  are  grown,  these  avenues  are 


There  are  two  weighings  each  day,  one  in  tha 
morning  and  the  other  at  about  4  p.  m. 


after  work  hour*  sociability  reigns 


—camp  Ufa 


no  means  unpleasant 
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set  with  poles,  twenty  feet  tall,  and 
placed  six  hills  apart.  Across  the  top 
of  these,  wires  are  stretched  for  the 
support  of  the  vines.  Five  strand  cords 
are  attached  to  stakes  in  the  ground,  and 
extend  up  for  fifteen  feet,  where  they 
are  joined  to  eight  strand  cords,  as  the 
last  five  feet  of  vine  holds  the  heaviest 
weight  of  burrs.  The  young  shoots  are 
tied  to  this  string  and  twined  from  left 
to  right,  following  the  course  of  the 
sun. 

Most  of  the  growing  is  done  in  ninety 
days.  When  the  harvest  is  ready  it  only 
lasts  in   perfection  about  three  weeks. 

The  pickers  generally  begin  work  be- 
fore daylight,  as  the  hops  weigh  up  to 
better  advantage  when  they  are  heavy 
with  dew.  From  the  high  poles  the 
vines  are  pulled  to  the  ground.  The  string 
nearly  always  gives  way  at  the  wire, 
but  sometimes  long  fragrant  clus- 
ters break  off,  and  hang  far  out  of  reach. 
Then  the  cry  echoes  through  the  fields, 
"Hop  po-le!  Hop  po-le!"  The  pole- 
man  has  a  salary  of  $1.50  or  $1.75  a  day 
for  bringing  these  clusters  down. 

There  are  two  weighings,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  at  about  4  p.  m. 
The  first  goes  into  the  dryer  at  noon; 
the  other  at  midnight.  Big  flat  wagons 
carry  the  sacks  from  the  scales  to  the 
kilns.  These  sacks  are  hoisted  by  ele- 
vators into  the  top  story,  and  their  con- 
tents spread  on  burlap  over  a  grating, 
to  cure.  This  is  to  evaporate  their  ex- 
cess of  moisture.  Fires  of  well-seasoned 
wood  are  started  in  the  furnaces  below. 
Green  hops,  holding  about  70  per  cent 
of  water,  begin  to  steam.  Two  hours 
later,  the  sulphur  is  lighted,  and  the 
heat  in  the  drying-rooms  is  turned  on 
at  full  force.  In  twelve  hours,  the  feath- 
ery golden  hops,  still  holding  about  7 
per  cent  of  water,  are  raked  into  the 
cars  again,  and  sent  along  the  elevated 
tracks  to  the  cooler  and  the  baling- 
rooms. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  person  picks 
four  bales  in  a  season.  The  entire  cost 
of  labor  on  each  bale  is  $18,  and  there 
are  about  sixty  thousand  of  them  placed 
on  the  market  every  year.  The  state 
pays,  on  a  whole,  $850,000  annually 
lor  labor  in  the  hop  yards,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  crop  come  to  fully  $2,- 
700,000. 


But  the  financial  question  is  not  the 
only  one  on  the  camp  ground.  Some 
one  has  said,  "There's  the  mischief  in 
the  moon."  There's  the  mischief  in  the 
fragrant,  clinging  vine  as  well.  It  steals 
into  the  hearts  and  the  brains  of  the 
pickers,  and  many  a  pretty  romance  is 
the  result. 

One  young  fellow  who  was  invaluable 
to  one  of  the  companies,  was  offered  the 
furniture  for  a  three-roomed  house,  a 
permanent  position,  $100  in  cash  and  a 
wedding  if  he  would  stay  the  season 
through.  But  Cupid  was  in  a  hurry. 
His  victim  left  with  $16  in  his  pocket, 
and  brought  his  bride,  his  father,  moth- 
er, and  brother-in-law  to  be,  all  to  San 
Francisco. 

Nor  is  he  who 

Reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between, 

unknown  in  the  hop  yards.  It  was  only 
a  baby,  but  the  mother,  trudging  over 
the  dusty  road,  held  it  close.  The  doc- 
tor, in  town,  was  at  dinner.  In  the 
office,  by  the  street,  the  mother  waited 
and  sang  the  only  lullaby  she  knew. 
Still  the  little  body  writhed,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  help,  for  the  doctor — was 
at  dinner.  Through  the  heat  on  the 
country  road,  a  woman  sped  back  to  the 
hop  yards.  Something  was  crushed 
against  her  breast.  It  was  only  a  little 
dead  baby  after  all,  and  that  doctor — 
finished  eating. 

The  workers  of  the  world  show  their 
sympathy  in  deeds  and  not  in  words, 
so,  when  the  hat  went  'round  there  was 
a  sum  collected  equal  to  the  picking  of 
five  thousand  pounds  of  hops.  There 
were  not  many  wagons  in  camp,  but  what 
there  were  followed,  when  they  carried 
the  baby  over  the  hill,  and  the  people, 
left  in  the  fields  below,  forgot  it  was 
time  to  "sack  up." 

The  hops  from  our  California  yards 
come  in  four  grades:  fancy,  prime, 
medium  and  poor.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  crushing  of  the 
burrs,  as  a  broken  one  not  only  spoils 
quicker,  but  its  brewing  properties  are 
lessened.  The  crops  are  shipped  all 
over  the  universe,  though  the  larger 
part  of  them  is  consigned  to  England. 
Last  season,  an  entire  train  from  one  of 
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the  ranches  was  loaded,  placarded,  and 
sent  east,  where  it  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

When  we  consider  that  one  pound  of 
hops  will  make  eight  hundred  glasses  of 
beer. — that  ten  thousand  hales  will  make 
one  million,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  glasses,  and  that,  to  carry  it 
still  further,  sixty  thousand  hales,  the 
entire  crop  for  the  season,  will  make 
eight  billion,  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
million    glasses    of    beer,    we    begin    to 


Here  was  provided  fresh  country  milk 
for  the  children,  and  sandwiches  and 
cakes,  barrels  of  beer  and  lemonade  for 
the  taking. 

Ilorstville  gave  its  pickers  a  farewell 
dance  and  a  day  of  sports.  There  were 
games  for  every  one.  There  were  horse 
races  across  the  big  meadow,  foot  races 
and  a  boxing  match.  The  audience  was 
a  strange  one.  There  were  black  faces 
and  white  ones; — there  were  represen- 
tative   towns    people,    and    hoboes    with 


Old  and   youtuj,  yravt  and   gay 


irork    sidt    by    nidi 


of 


wonder   if  California   i-   not    rapal 
creating  a  little  flood  of  its  own. 

The  opening  and  finishing  of  a  ma- 
son's work  are  events  long  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  vicinity  of  a  hop  yard. 
Olemhorst,  Mendocino  county,  gave  its 
jH'oplc  this  year  a  welcoming  lunch.  The 
special  passenger  train  disgorged  its 
cargo  under  the  beautiful  spreading  oak 
trees.  They  found  seats  and  tables 
stretched  bv  the  river. 


never  a  thought  for  the  morrow.  There 
were  three  convicts,  out  on  parole,  and 
yet  there  was  order,  harmony  and  con- 
tentment. The  keen  eyes  of  a  deputy 
sheriff  compassed  the  field;  the  people 
knew  and  understood. 

The  IMeasanton  Hop  Company  gave 
at  their  closing  dance  prizes  to  the  four 
most  popular  girls.  A  tiny  gold  watch, 
a  bicycle  and  two  little  gold  rings  will 
long  he  treasured  as  trophies. 
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Fires  of  well-seasoned  wood  are  started  in  the  furnaces  below 


The  kilns  and  the  coolers  are  shut 
down  by  the  end  of  September.  For  a 
little  while  the  fields  lie  deserted,  dor- 
mant, then  the  Japanese  laborers  do 
their  part.  The  stripped  vines  are  cut 
close  to  the  ground,  raked  into  piles 
and  burned,  the  ashes  going  towards 
strengthening  the  new  sprouts  in  the 
spring. 

The  hop  wires  are  singed  to  prevent 
the  tufts  of  string  that  cling  to  them 
from  gathering  rusi.  Then  the  work  of 
the  year  is  over.  The  commissary 
department  closes  its  doors.  The  city 
of  tents  is  folded,  house  by  house,  and 
put  away.  In  the  fields  there's  the 
droning  click  of  grasshoppers'  wings, 
and  the  stretch  of  dark  brown  earth 
reaching  out,  and  out,  till  it  merges  in 
the  horizon. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  but  let  its  fragrant  story, 
Blond   with"   the   breath   that   thrills 

With  hop-vine's  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 
That  tills  the       *     *     *     hills. 


Hop  Culture  in  Oregon 

By  Emma  Seckle  Marshall 


HOPS!  The  word  has  a  magical 
sound  to  Oregonian  ears,  for 
they  are  one  of  the  greatest 
wealth-producing  products  of  the  state. 
At  present  hop  growing  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  central  counties  of  the 
Willamette  valley,  and  while  the  indus- 
try may  be  said  to  be  hardly  out  of  its 
infancy,  since  in  1850  but  eight  pounds  of 
hope  were  produced,  so  well  adapted  are 
the  soil  and  climate  to  the  needs  of  the 
vine,  so  heavy  is  the  yield,  and  so  choice 
the  quality,  that  each  season  sees  a  larger 
acreage  planted.  While  Oregon  hops 
are  already  a  factor  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  industry  will  have  attained 
gigantic  proportions,  and  he  who  owns 
a  hop  field  will  have  his  hand  on  the 
lever  that  moves  the  world's  financial 
wheel. 


Hops  require  a  rich  soil  and  a  warm, 
moist  climate,  with  plenty  of  bright,  dry 
weather  just  before  and  at  maturity. 
Because  of  these  conditions  Oregon 
fields  have  been  comparatively  free  from 
pests.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  thus 
less  here  than   in   many  places. 

In  hop  growing  the  first  cost  is  the 
chief  matter  of  expense,  as  the  roots  re- 
produce the  vines,  and  the  poles  and 
wires  last  many  seasons.  The  approxi- 
mate cost  of  a  twenty-acre  hop-yard  is 
as  follows: 

Prairie   and    hill    land,    ready    for   culti- 
vation,  i>cr  acre $25  to  $  50 

Bottom    land,   ready   for   cultivation,   per 

acre * $50  to    100 

Kiln  and  appliances   000 

Poles     200 

Hop  roots,  ploughing,  planting 200 

The  annual  cost  thereafter,  exclusive 
of  harvesting,  is  about  $575.    The  crop 
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is  usually  small  the  first  year,  but  after 
that  a  full  crop  is  to  be  expected,  though 
hops,  like  everything  else,  sometimes 
yield  a  light  crop,  but  a  poor  year  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  one  of  abundant 
production. 

The  roots  are  planted  in  February  or 
March,  and  are  set  in  hills  seven  to  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  with  two  roots  to  a 
hill.  The  field  or  yard,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  is  ploughed  in  the  spring  and 
kept    well    cultivated    afterward.     Only 


works  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  10  at  night,  as  it  takes  a  good 
many  clusters  to  make  a  pound.  The 
hops  are  usually  gathered  in  baskets 
and  emptied  into  boxes  or  bags,  each  of 
which  is  weighed  and  the  weight  cred- 
ited on  the  picker's  ticket.  Here  his 
responsibility  ends,  for  the  bags  are 
turned  out  onto  the  sacking-covered, 
slatted  floors  of  the  kilns,  there  to 
remain  about  twenty  hours,  by  which 
time    they    should    be    properly    dried. 


— prairie  Hehoonrra  bring  trhoh   families  from  nvrthtrn  California  to  the  hop  field*  of  Oregon 


three  or  four  shoots  are  permitted  to 
grow,  and  these  are  carefully  trained  un- 
til they  reach  a  height  of  live  or  six  feet, 
l>cing  tied  loosely  to  the  poles  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  breaking  them.  When 
they  an*  well  up  toward  the  wires  all 
foliage  !>elow  five  or  six  feet  must  be 
removed,  as  such  growth  not  only  ab- 
sorbs nutriment  needed  by  the  blossoms, 
but  affords  a  retreat  for  destructive 
insects. 

The  hops  mature  early  in  September, 
and  the  picking  season  lasts  from  two 
to  three  weeks.  An  experienced  hand 
can  not  pick  more  than  250  pounds  if  he 


Below  the  floors  roar  the  furnaces  by 
which  a  temperature  of  150  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  maintained.  The  Jiops 
must  l>c  turned  and  tossed  occasionally 
to  prevent  scorching  and  that  they  may 
dry  evenly.  From  the  kiln  the  hops  go 
to  the  cnolin<r-house,  to  remain  about  a 
week,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
t lion nighly  cooled  and  then  pressed  and 
baled  for  shipment.  A  hale  contains 
from  l*n  to  '^O  pounds. 

There  is  nothing  more  l>eautiful  than 
a  hop  yard  just  approaching  maturity. 
The  tall,  graceful  pillars  of  vines 
with    their   long,   out-reaching   tendrils 
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These  camps  hare  a  fjroeerji  and  a  restaurant  an  the  aroundx 


clasping  and  intertwining  around  the 
connecting  wires  overhead  ;  the  drooping, 
swaying  clusters  of  blossoms,  and  the 
vivid  greens  make  a  picture  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  artist  love  to  dwell;  while 
to  the  practical  minded  this  same  yard, 
in  the  picking  season,  is  pleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  the  bustle  of  labor  and  the 
jingle  of  coin. 

The  question  of  labor  is  an  important 
one  to  the  grower  for  this  reason :  There 
is  little  variation  in  the  ripening  of  the 
crop,  hence  it  is  somewhat  of  a  problem 


to  secure  pickers  for  the  proper  time. 
Hops  picked  before  maturity  are  not  so 
good  as  those  which  are  picked  at  just 
I  he  right  season,  nor  do  they  command 
as  high  a  price.  Hop-picking  season  is 
the  gala  time  for  a  certain  class  of  labor- 
ers. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
''prairie  schooners"  to  bring  whole 
families  from  Northern  California  to 
join  the  Oregon  pickers. 

The  weather  is  always  delightful, 
camp  life  is  by  no  means  unpleasant, 
and  after  work  hours  sociability  reigns, 


The  camp*  are  communities  of  their  men,  loyal,  fraternal 
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and  the  tinkle  of  guitar  and  mandolin 
and  the  sound  of  laughter  and  jest  are 
borne  far  beyond  the  camp  lines.  Old 
and  young,  grave  and  gay,  husband  and 
wife,  lover  and  sweetheart  and  rival, 
work  side  by  side  and  good-naturedly  pit 
speed  against  speed. 

The  acreage  of  hops  in  Oregon  the 
past  season  approximated  18,000  acres, 
from  which  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20,000,000  pounds  were  produced.  The 
maximum  yield  per  acre  is  about  2,000 


pounds,  but  the  usual  yield,  one  that 
can  be  always  depended  upon  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  averages  1,200 
pounds. 

The  general  price  for  the  season's  out- 
put was  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
though  some  growers  accepted  less  and 
a  large  number  are  holding  on  for  a 
higher  price,  believing  they  are  war- 
ranted in  so  doing  by  the  insistent  de- 
mand for  Oregon  hops  which  comes 
from  Xew  York  and  London. 


Rain  Drops  on  the  Wire 

By  Aloysius  Coll 

A  chili  gray  mist  is  falling  all  the  day. 

And  by  my  window  on  a  sloping  wire 
Gather  the  glow  of  hearth-stone  and  the  ray 

Of  lamplight  into  l>eads  of  liquid  fire. 

Then,  drop  by  drop,  the  Children  of  the  Rain 

Tremble  and  travel  down  the  wind-stirred  line;- 

Whether  they  pause,  or  lose  in  speed  or  gain, 
Passing,  they  give  the  self-same  countersign. 

Whether  they  bear  the  journey  out  alone. 

Or,  overtaking  each  the  other,  blend, 
Each  loses  every  grace  and  charm  its  own — 

Its  form  and  color  in  a  common  end. 

How  like  our  lives  unto  the  drops  of  rain ! — 
Whether  we  travel  down  the  way  alone, 

Pause  in  the  journey,  fail  of  speed  or  gain, 
Dance  in  the  sun,  or  tremble,  tempest-blown, 

We  give  the  world  a  common  countersign, 

Passing  her  window  lamplight,  and  we  blend 

With  all  the  fellow  pilgrims  of  our  line 

When  we  have  reached  our  haven  at  the  end ! 
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Hawaii's  Volcano-Made  Scenery 


By  Edward  McFakland  Boyd 


Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Kite  t€  Perkins  and  Kimj  Brothers,  Honolulu 


HAWAII  is  a  synonym  for  scenery. 
In  the  islands  of  this  mid- 
Pacific  group,  every  phase  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  nature,  which  charm 
the  eye  and  appeals  to  the  consciousness, 
is  exemplified  in  the  most  charming 
variations. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  travelers"  world 
are  there  so  many  pleasing  vistas,  such 
mountains,  such  valleys,  such  cliffs  and 
such  verdure.  It  is,  too,  a  scenery  made 
doubly  interesting  by  the  constant  and 
rapid  changes  which  confront  the  on- 
looker, whether  he  journeys  by  rail,  by 
water  or  by  carriage. 

And,  too,  it  is  volcano-made,  with 
the  stamp  of  the  maker  ever  present  in 
the  form  of  the  dead  craters  which  tell 
of  activity  long  since  passed  away,  of 
Nature's  strenuous  life.  Within  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  may  be  seen  the 
time-worn,  decrepit  age  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  the  beautiful,  ever- 
growing peak  above.  No  one  can  tell 
how  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  garden-like  valleys  of  Kauai  were 
as  are  now  the  rocky  and  barren  gulches 
on  the  sides  of  upper  Mauna  Loa,  but 
the  wearing  of  the  elements  has  left  its 
stamp  unmistakably,  and  the  imagin- 
ation starts  at  its  own  conj u rings. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  days  of  world- 
making  in  general,  when  the  great  peaks 
sprang  from  the  womb  of  Nature  and 
were  born  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Perhaps  in  the  days  of  Noah,  Nature's 
convulsions  forced   new   shapes   in   the 


midst  of  the  sea.  At  least,  countless 
ages  have  watched  the  transformation 
of  the  mountains:  and  the  smiling  is- 
lands, which  lie  within  the  tropics, 
present  in  more  forms  than  anywhere 
else  the  supreme  efforts  of  Mother  Earth 
to  make  man's  home  attractive  and 
satisfying. 

Passing  by  those  unusual  attractions 
which  have  drawn  thousands  to  the 
greatest  living  volcano,  Kilauea,  and  the 
most  extensive  dead  one,  Haleakala, 
Hawaii  has  more  of  natural  scenic 
beauty  than  the  casual  observer  could 
imagine  as  encompassed  by  the  summer 
seas.  In  its  verdure,  the  combinations 
of  palms  and  ferns,  of  lotus  and  rose, 
of  cocoanut  and  cactus,  lie  one  of  its 
rarest  charms  to  the  seekers  after  restful 
vistas.  Nothing  tropical  is  wanting  in 
the  landscapes  of  this  mid-sea  Nirvana. 
Mark  Twain  said  of  Hawaii: 

No  land  in  the  world  has  any  deep,  strong 
charm  for  me  but  that  one;  no  other  land 
could  so  longingly  and  beseechingly  haunt 
me  sleeping  and  waking,  through  more  than 
half  a  lifetime,  as  that  one  has  done.  Other 
things  leave  me,  but  it  abides;  other  things 
change,  but  it  remains  the  same.  For  me, 
its  balmy  airs  are  always  blowing,  its  sum- 
mer seas  Hashing  in  the  sun ;  the  pulsing 
of  its  surf  beat  is  in  my  ears;  I  can  see 
its  garlanded  crags,  its  leaping  cascades,  its 
plumy  palms  bowing  by  the  shore;  its  re- 
mote summits  floating  like  islands  above 
the  cloud-rack  :  I  can  feci  the  spirit  of  its 
woodland  solitude;  I  can  hear  the  plash 
of  its  brooks;  in  my  nostrils  still  lives  the 
breath  of  flowers  that  perished  years  and 
years   ago. 
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Such  then  is  the  impression  left  upon 
the  mind  of  a  world  traveler,  one  whose 
feet  have  pressed  each  by-path,  whose 
eye  has  been  pleasured  by  each  prospect, 
whose  consciousness  has  responded  to 
each  impression.  It  is  not  far  to  look 
to  see  the  reason  for  all  this  sentiment. 
It  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  juxta- 
position of  striking  effects  is  such  that 
one  feels  the  influence  of  the  grand  and 
the  sublime,  and  no  matter  what  comes 
after,  that  memory  stays,  haunts,  im- 
pels, attracts.  To  define  the  charm 
would  be  to  analyze  the  beauties  of  the 
rose.  From  the  moment  the  traveler 
looks  upon  the  eastern  coast,  sees  the 
serrated  ridges  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  Oahu  until  at  length  he  watches 
Diamond  Head,  which  has  grown  to  be 
an  old  friend,  fall  behind  the  horizon 
upon  his  departure,  the  unusual  char- 
acter of  the  scenes,  the  new  contours 
nnd  colorings,  all  join  to  make  the  expe- 
riences refreshing  and  the  memories 
lasting. 

The  islands  of  the  newest  country, 
speaking  geologically,  present  a  con- 
stantly changing  combination  of  spec- 
tacle. Since  the  labor  of  Nature  gave 
the  islands  to  the  elements,  these  forces 
have  been  at  work  to  reduce  the  large 
masses.  The  still  weak  crust  of  the 
earth  gave  way  beneath  the  pressure, 
and  enormous  fissures  were  formed. 
These  have  been  weathered  down,  the 
lava  precipices  have  been  washed  until 
the  soft  lines  have  succeeded  the  ser- 
rated edges,  and  then,  soil-making  hav- 
ing progressed,  the  next  step  was  the 
clothing  of  the  groups  with  verdure. 
The  shores  first  received  their  cocoanuts 
through  the  washing  up  by  the  tide,  of 
fruit  from  neighboring  groups,  where 
home-making  had  further  progressed. 

Once  given  the  initial  foliage,  and 
the  weathering  progressing  with  age6, 
the  development  of  the  feast  of  tropical 
effects  went  on.  Now,  that  trained  eyes 
are  watching  and  guiding  the  creation 
of  urban  landscape  effects,  artificial 
gardens  will  grow  more  attractive,  but 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  land  will  never 
be  sublimated  even  by  the  most  careful 
cultivation  and  the  most  scientific  ar- 
rangements. Rather,  there  will  be  a 
combination  of  the  rare  wild  beauty  with 
modern  types. 
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For  purely  scenic  effect,  where  the 
color  scheme  blends  with  the  subject, 
the  island  of  Kauai  is  the  gem  of  the 
group.  This  island  has  several  streams 
of  consequence,  some  of  them  large 
enough  to  be  navigable,  though  no  traffic 
offers  and  no  steamer  ploughs  them.  In 
the  valleys,  once  the  sea  coast  is  out 
of  sight,  are  encountered  ever-changing 
views,  by  reason  of  the  incessant  wind- 
ings of  the  rivers  on  their  way  toward 
the  ocean.  In  every  instance  the  stream 
is  a  serpentine  silver  thread  when  seen 
from  adjacent  heights,  and  the  deep 
green  of  the  rice  fields  which  line  all 
fresh-water  streams  throughout  the  is- 
lands, are  a  setting  for  the  bright 
waters.  At  least  two  magnificent  water- 
falls mark  the  scenes  on  this  island. 
That  of  the  Wailua,  when  at  fair  river 
stage,  is  a  majestic  fall,  somewhat  like 
the  American  fall  at  Niagara.  Hauapepe 
fall  is  a  rival  to  the  Yosemite  in  its 
spreading,  rainbow  effect. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  Iao 
valley,  of  Waipio  canyon,  and  other 
great  vales  which  reach  extreme  attrac- 
tiveness, and  much  remains  to  be  said. 
These  sharp  cliffs  in  the  mountains  exist 
by  reason  of  peculiar  causes,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  take  unusual  forms. 
Iao  valley,  for  instance,  consists  of  a 
winding  approach  reaching  to  a  cup- 
shaped  amphitheater.  Beyond  doubt, 
this  almost  circular  depression  was 
once  one  of  the  most  active  craters 
of  west  Maui  mountain,  until  its  side 
was  torn  apart  by  an  earthquake  or  the 
subsidence  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and 
the  pulling  apart  of  the  hill.  This  gave 
to  it  the  ragged  unusual  cliffs.  This  form 
of  scene  is  repeated  quite  often  in  the 
islands,  and  rock-strata  exposed  by  the 
breaking  open  of  walls  and  made  acces- 
sible through  weather-worn  valleys,  offer 
sights  worth  seeing. 

The  second  form  of  valley  is  that 
which  is  offered  by  Waito,  a  great  chasm, 
its  head  about  three  thousand  feet  in 
depth,  which  runs  back  from  the  sea 
directly  for  ten  miles,  and  then  turns 
north,  and  for  seven  miles  further  pene- 
trates almost  to  the  heart  of  the  Kohala 
mountain.  The  all  but  impassable  walls 
of  the  lower  canyon  fall  away  with  ter- 
raced sides,  but  as  one  goes  up  the 
canyon  it  is  to  find  a  change  from  slope 
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to  sheer  precipice.  The  character  of  the 
scene  alters  until  at  length  one  stands 
between  narrow  walls,  robbed  of  sun- 
light except  for  the  few  minutes  of 
each  day  when  the  sun  stands  immedi- 
ately overhead.  Here  again,  tropical 
verdure  fills  each  vista,  softening  hard 
lines  and  shrouding  the  waterfalls.  At 
the  limit  of  the  valley  one  looks  upon 
a  wall  of  basalt  over  three  thousand  feet 
high.  Waimanu,  a  neighboring  cleft  of 
similar  character  is  even  more  narrow — 
the  bed  of  its  stream  often  closing  into 
ten  feet.  No  one  knows  what  the  cup- 
like calderas,  which  form  the  extreme 
limit  of  this  valley,  look  like.  So  far 
as  known,  no  man  has  ever  penetrated 
it,  for  your  guide  stops  within  a  mile 
of  the  end  and  will  go  no  further,  for 
the  legend  says  that  in  that  little  am- 
phitheater, invisible  powers,  either  God's 
or  ghost's,  hold  carnival,  and  it  is  not 
well  that  man  should  intrude.  These 
are  not  beaten  paths,  in  fact,  travelers 
do  not  make  journeys  as  yet  into  these 
wildly  beautiful  regions,  but  newly 
opened  roadways  are  rendering  acces- 
sible points  hitherto  hidden. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  moun- 
tain ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  with 
less  than  twenty  miles  breadth  of  base, 
cut  by  great  faults  which  have  been 
worn  down  into  deep  valleys,  would  offer 
vi6ta6  of  wonderful  effect,  and  along 
Haleakala  there  are  such  crevices  in  the 
mountain  6ide  which  fill  one  with  won- 
der. Captain  Dutton,  who  once  made 
a  survey  for  the  United  States  of  thi* 
wonderful  dead  crater,  tells  of  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  his  road  lay, 
which  offered  him  a  view  of  a  dozen 
dashing  cascades  from  below — each  be- 
ing separated  from  the  other  by  a  small 
patch  of  shrubbery,  and  half  of  them 
flashing  rainbows  in-  the  sun. 

Along  the  Kona  coast  of  the  great 
island  of  Hawaii,  most  unusual  and  un- 
expected sights  greet  the  traveler.  It 
is  customary  to  leave  the  little  steamer 
at  Kealakakua  bay,  where  Captain  Cook 
landed  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  view 
the  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  then  drive  a  dozen  miles  along  a 
perfect  road  through  continuous  planta- 
tions of  coffee,  forests  of  tree  ferns, 
and  ranches  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
The  road   winds  around   a   little  bar, 
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and  yet  one  never  finds  a  running  stream 
throughout  the  district.  The  rain  falls 
copiously,  the  hills  are  green,  but  by 
reason  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
water  is  all  absorbed  by  the  earth.  It 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  a  more  beautiful  driveway 
than  this,  at  the  elevation  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  around  a  shining  bay. 
Every  variety  of  tropical  products  is 
seen  along  both  sides  of  the  drive,  which 
is  well-nigh  embowered  by  overhanging 
branches. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  island,  around 
the  city  of  Hilo,  tropical  scenes  are  given 
increased  interest  by  the  overshadowing 
snow-capped  peak  of  Mauna  Kea.  Under 
the  lordship  of  this  majestic  peak  lies 
a  land  full  of  variety.  About  Hilo  bay 
is  the  customary  collection  of  each 
variety  of  stately  palm  and  slender  fern. 
To  the  north,  the  coast  is  seldom  broken 
by  gulch  or  valley.  Pounding  surf  beats 
upon  the  base  of  forbidding  cliffs  one 
thousand  feet  high  in  places.  The  black- 
sides  are  unrelieved  by  verdure.  Above, 
and  seeming  like  hanging  gardens,  is  a 
wealth  of  green.  Two  or  three  miles 
back  extend  the  cane  fields,  and  never 
is  there  absent  the  combinations  of  green 
and  yellow  which  make  up  the  bright 
picture  of  a  plantation  well  kept.  Be- 
hind and  extending  up  to  the  snow  line 
are  the  tropical  forests  in  which  the 
bright  greens  of  the  kou,  the  darker 
shades  of  the  koa,  and  here  and  there 
the  gay  flowers  of  the  vines  combine  to 
make  a  tropical  picture.  As  if  to  gild 
the  lily,  along  this  stern,  black  precipice 
for  half  a  hundred  miles  are  dotted  hun- 
dreds of  little  waterfalls  until  the 
texture  of  the  basalt  seems  threaded  with 
silver,  and  in  the  morning  sun  the 
orange  and  violet  of  the  spectrum  are 
added  as  they  dominate  the  rainbow 
effects. 

But  these  are  special  features  of 
Hawaii ;  withdrawing  them,  there  is  still 
left  enough  of  interest  in  the  plain's 
scenery.  From  the  many  valleys  down 
into  the  low  lands,  run  water  ways, 
each  losing  its  identity  as  it  spreads  over 
the  rice  and  taro  fields,  forming  here 
and  there  miniature  lakes,  which  be- 
come covered  with  lotus  and  waterlily 
pads,  shining  under  the  constant  sun.  In 
these  waters  are  mirrored  the  cocoanut 
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and  palm  trees  which  surround  them, 
the  masses  of  clouds  and  the  low 
foothills  behind  softening  the  pictures 
thus  formed.  Driveways  lose  harshness 
of  detail  when  they  thread  their  way 
through  forests  of  eucalyptus  and  ai- 
garoba,  wind  about  canals  and  ponds  in 
parks,  each  bordered  with  many  forms 
of  palm.  Into  every  scone  and  season 
comes  the  brilliance  of  tropical  coloring, 
imparted  by  the  flowering  trees.  When 
the  Poinciana  Eegia  blossoms,  its  reds 
and  pinks  and  salmons  mark  each  clump 
of  verdure.  This  great  flower  bearer,  so 
large  that  it  is  worthy  of  notice  simply 
as  a  foliage  tree,  is  as  brilliant  as  a 
rosebush,  and  its  shading  is  as  delicate 
as  the  fuchsia.  Through  the  greatest 
of  the  forest  trees  there  often  twines 
the  Bougainvillea,  its  purples  and  reds 
marking  time  with  the  varied  greens. 
The  yellow  golden-shower,  with  pendant 
spikes,  imparts  another  shade,  blending 
with  the  gray-greens  of  royal  palm  in 
a  striking  manner. 

It  is  all  a  paradise  for  the  picture- 
seeker,  for  there  is  every  form  of  natural 
factor  in  landscape  or  seascape,  nor  is 
the  natural-color  scheme  absent,  the 
air  being  so  clear  that  far-away  moun- 
tains show  richly  purple  in  the  slanting 
sun  rays.  Near  by  the  barren  tufa  cone 
sides  are  gray  and  brown,  and  here 
and  there  a  stripe  of  red*  while  the 
Lantana  on  the  mountain  sides  reaches 
its  green  and  yellow  and  pink  over 
black,  moss-grown  rocks. 

And  about  it  all  is  the  softly  sobbing 
surf  of  summer  sea,  transparent  blue  of 
tropic  sky,  and  pink-white  masses  of 
clouds  bending  low  over  dark  mountain 
peaks;  summer  days  of  always  sunshine, 
moonlight  bewitching  with  long,  soft 
shadows,  cocoa  palms  trembling  in  the 
breezes,  nodding  their  plumes  to  the 
music  of  the  wave  beats.  All  this  it  has 
and  more,  and  once  it  throws  the  glam- 
our of  its  peace  and  beauty  about  you, 
and  its  mystic  spell  upon  you,  it  cannot 
be  escaped,  but  calls  and  calls  again,  and 
whether  in  the  crowded  city  or  the  soli- 
tudes of  mountain  or  lake,  that  call  must 
be  answered,  and  those  there  are  who  hav- 
ing felt  it  say  they  know  only  complete 
and  perfect  peace  when  they  return  and 
rest  amid  Hawaii's  charms. 


The  Wasco  Sally  Bag 


By  R.   S.   Shackelford 


THE    WOKK   OF   MANY    WEAVERS,  DEPICTING   OLD   TRADITIONS 


ONE  of  the  most  treasured  of  In- 
dian baskets  is  one  taken  east  in 
1841  by  Commodore  Wilkes  after 
bis  squadron  bad  floated  a  summer 
through  on  tbe  beautiful  water?  of  Puget 
Sound.  Professor  Mason  humorously 
tells  how,  when  he  began  to  study  the 
baskets  of  tbe  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington in  1SSI,  ln»  found  tins  om«.  and 
kept  it  for  about  fifteen  years  before 
his  faee  4ias  a  kind  of  puzzle."  but  never 
found  out  till  1S1W,  that  it  \va-  a  real 
Wasco  Sally  bag. 

In  a  comprehensive  paj>cr.  written  by 
this  authority  in  1.SM,  no  mention  was 
made  of  this  attractive  basket,  for  the 
reason  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  its 
home,    but    in     1S!>9    the    writer    was 


fortunate  in  sending  a  picture  of  one 
similar  with  a  formal  introduction  of 
Wasco  work  to  tin*  Curator  of  Ethnology, 
and  he  at  once  recognized  the  work  of 
the  Wasco  artist  in  the  Wilkes  basket. 
This  basket  is  of  a  type  much  sought 
after  by  collectors,  and  though  not  gen- 
erally finely  woven  it  is  attractive  to  all. 
having  figures  such  as  Tillacums  (peo- 
ple). Muuitch  (deer),  Culla-Culla 
(duck).  Kniut'koan  (sturgeon).  Quad- 
udk  (frogs),  and  many  other  animals, 
upon  its  perpendicular  sides.  It  was 
christened  the  Sally  bag  by  a  humor-lov- 
inir  Congregational  olivine,  long  resident 
on  the  Columbia,  who  still  is  an  ardent 
basket  collector.  Of  all  fascinating  and 
grotesque  productions  of  Indian  art,  this 
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Sally  bag  is  the  most 
unique,  and  the  name 
perpetuates  the  memory 
of  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious woman. 

Old  Sally  was  a  famil- 
iar figure  for  many  years 
on  the  streets  of  one  of 
Columbia  river's  oldest 
towns.  She  was  a  woman 
of  infinite  business  sagac- 
ity. She  was  hiu  glease 
(very  fat),  and  old  set- 
tlers remember  her  enor- 
mous proportions  as  she 
squatted  on  the  sidewalk  to  rest,  after 
walking  to  town.  No  basket  buyer 
could  ever  possibly  forget  her  love  of 
money,  and  her  shrewdness  at  a  bargain, 
nor  her  inflexibility  of  purpose  in  gath- 
ering in  all  the  shekels  one's  purse  con- 
tained in  exchange  for  her  wares.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  sought 
no  purchaser,  but  rather  he  besought  her, 
and  that  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  she 
grew  reluctant  to  part  with  her  handi- 
work, and  demanded  what  she  would, 
realizing  its  full  value.  But,  good  as  was 
Sally's  work,  several  women  are  still  liv- 
ing who  can  surpass  her  in  her  own  line 
of  weaving. 

As  the  novice  studies  the  subject  of 
basketry,  it  is  usually  the  exterior  at- 
tractions that  hold  him,  but  as  he  is 
slowly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
these  productions,  he  is  touched  with  a 
sympathetic  interest  and  reverence  for 
the  weavers  and  the  people  they  repre- 
sent The  patient  creatures  are  some- 
times working  out  a  tragedy,  or  writing 
a  poem  or  depicting  a  story  of  old  tra- 
ditions. The  Wasco  Sally  bag  is  a  most 
interesting    example    of    this    kind    of 
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literature.  Old  Polly  tells 
me  in  one  how  "her  man" 
is  going  deer  hunting 
with  a  tillacum  (friend). 
The  deer  is  represented 
on  one  side  of  the  basket. 
Two  men  on  the  other 
side,  with  her  very  small 
son  between  them,  insist- 
ent upon  joining  the 
chase,  are  significant.  A 
row  of  birds  further 
around  shows  how  flocks 
of  ducks  flew  up  on  the 
trail  to  the  deer-lick,  and 
all  are  indicative  of  great  success  on  the 
expedition.  Is  it  not  a  quaint  conceit? 
Another  Sally  bag  has  a  most  telling 
poem  depicted  on  its  perpendicular  sides 
of  ''The  Return  of  Spring."  A  row  of 
dancing  frogs  is  represented  to  indicate 
the  joy  of  nature,  and  one  can  almost 
hear  them  croak,  they  are  so  realistic. 
Two  girls  with  flags  in  their  hands  are 
wrought  out  with  much  spirit  to  show 
the  appreciation  of  patient  womankind, 
as  the  balmy  breezes  come  dancing  across 
the  sand  dunes.  A  row  of  cheerful  look- 
ing dogs — and  Indian  dogs  are  not  usual- 
ly cheerful — adds  much  to  the  picture 
when  one  really  kens  the  key  to  it 
all.  The  nipping  cold  of  a  winter  full 
of  privations,  is  about  to  end  and  all 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  greets 
the  6oft  sweep  of  the  Chinook  wind  as 
it  comes  piping  up  the  Columbia  river. 
It  is  a  breeze  with  a  touch  like  velvet, 
and  often  melts  a  three- foot  snow  in  a 
night.  It  turns  the  heart  of  the  stock- 
man glad  also,  and  the  disconsolate 
bleating  of  the  herds  is  soon  stilled  by 
the  abundance  of  tender,  green  bunch- 
grass  it  uncovers. 


■IGXS  OF  WASCO   8ALLT    BAGS  :     THE   FIB8T   SUGGESTS   A   DKEB   HUNT,   THE   FOURTH,   "THE   BETUBN    OF 
•PBIHO/'  AND  THE  OTHERS,  VARIOUS  SCENES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  CHASE 
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Something  About  Rubber 


By  J.  S.  Cannon 


HOW  would  a  wheat  raiser  in  the 
valleys  of  California  come  out  if 
he  depended  on  volunteer  grain 
for  his  profits?  And  yet  until  within 
a  few  years  there  has  been  no  practical 
effort  made  to  cultivate  rubber  trees. 
Where  would  the  profits  of  the  apple 
grower  of  Missouri,  or  the  prune  man  of 
California's  Santa  Clara  valley  come 
from  if  he  chopped  his  trees  down  in 
order  to  harvest  his  crop?  Yet  that  is 
what  the  ignorant  natives  of  the  rubber- 
producing  countries  have  been  doing  for 
years. 

Now  a  single  pound  of  rubber  repre- 
sents the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
rubber  will  become  constantly  more  val- 
uable.   In  this  fact  is  the  reason  behind 


the  present  effort  to  raise  rubber  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  scientifically  culti- 
vated orchards. 

From  the  time  when  its  uses  were 
merely  nominal,  rubber  advanced  slowly 
in  usefulness  for  many  years,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  discovery  of  certain 
chemical  processes  for  modifying  it  (by 
Goodyear  and  Macintosh)  that  it  came 
into  anything  like  general  use.  During 
the  past  fifty  years  rubber  has  become 
more  and  more  valuable  until  today  it 
is  worth  twice  as  much  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  the  supply  has  never  equaled  the 
demand.  Today  rubber  is  the  most  im- 
portant commodity  of  vegetable  origin, 
excepting  only  sugar  and  coffee,  that 
is  imported  into  the  United  States — the 
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receipts  of   rubber   during   1899   being 
valued  at  $32,500,000. 

Almost  every  branch  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  makes  heavy  demands  on 
this  importation  of  rubber;  the  rubber 
footwear  produced  annually  in  this 
country  alone  being  valued  at  more  than 
$40,000,00OT  The  total  consumption  of 
this  country  is  over  60,000,000  pounds 
of  crude  rubber  each  year. 

The  rubber  belt  of  Mexico  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  from  200  to  500  feet,  and 
extends  from  the  foothills  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras on  one  side 
to  the  low  coast 
plain  on  the  other. 
The  most  satisfac- 
tory land  in  this 
belt  is  found  in  the 
state  of  Chiapas. 
Much  of  the  land 
is  unavailable  for 
rubber  culture  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of 
proper  drainage  and 
of  proper  soil  con- 
stituents, and  last 
but  not  least,  of  the 
proper  distribution 
of  the  ample  rain- 
fall throughout  ev- 
ery month  in  the 
year.  These  restric- 
tions reduce  the  area 
actually  available. 
Experts  say  that  if 
1,000,000  pounds  of 
rubber  were  unex- 
pectedly dumped  on 
the  New  York  mar- 
ket today  it  would 
be  taken  up  almost 
instantly  and  without 
a  penny. 

The  castilloa  is  the  rubber  tree  which 
has  proven  most  valuable  for  cultivation 
in  Mexico.  It  grows  rapidly  and  is 
ordinarily  set  to  mature  two  hundred 
trees  to  the  acre.  The  planting  is  gen- 
erally done  three  times  as  close  together 
as  this,  giving  six  hundred  trees  to 
the  acre,  and  two  thirds  of  the  trees 
are  tapped  to  death  during  the  first  few 
seasons,  thus  leaving  the  permanent 
orchard  with  two  hundred  trees.  The 
first  tapping  of  the  permanent  trees  can 
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be  carried  out  in  the  seventh  year,  when 
something  like  one  pound  of  rubber  can 
be  expected  from  each  tree,  and  from 
this  time  on  the  production  increases 
quite  rapidly.  By  the  improved  methods 
used  by  American  producers  the  shrink- 
age in  the  milk  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  under  former  crude  methods,  and 
a  pound  of  milk  will  average  forty  per 
cent  of  its  weight  in  commercial  rubber. 
Today  this  rubber  is  worth  $1.38  in 
silver  at  the  point  of  production.  Tak- 
ing the  production  at  the  seventh  year 
from  plantingasone 
pound  of  rubber  per 
tree,  we  have  two 
hundred  pounds  per 
acre,  which  figured 
at  the  above  price 
gives  the  valuation 
of  the  rubber  at 
$2?f),  not  including 
the  returns  from  the 
surplus  trees  that 
have  been  tapped 
and  killed. 

Recent  tests  on 
the  plantation  of 
Senor  Don  Joaquin 
J  iminez,  whose  plan- 
tation is  only  a  half- 
hour  ride  from  the 
city  of  Tux  tepee, 
Oaxaca,  show  far 
better  figures  than 
these.  Senor  Jim- 
inez  is  a  gentleman 
of  means,  and,  like 
other  wealthy  plant- 
ers, he  planted  rub- 
ber trees  to  shade  his 
cofTee  plants  without 
any  idea  of  utilizing  them  commercially. 
He  has  several  thousand  of  these  trees 
that  had  never  been  tapped  until  last 
year.  Some  of  them  were  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  old,  and  these  yielded 
twelve  pounds  of  rubber  to  the  tree, 
which  at  $1.38  silver  per  pound,  would 
mean  $10.56,  or  $3,312  an  acre. 

A  recent  article  in  "Modern  Mexico," 
called  attention  to  the  plantation  of 
Don  Frederico  Calcanio  at  San  Juan. 
Don  Calcanio  sold  the  rubber  from  2,000 
seven-year-old  trees  for  a  net  profit  of 
$3,000. 


Mexico's  Antique  Pottery 

Hi/  \Y.  J.  Piatt 

I  Hum  trad <l  from  ithotuiiraitha  bit  th*   author 

The  picturesque  attractions  of  Mexico  are  every  year  he  coming  better  known  to 
Americans,  hut  still  to  many  people,  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  Europe.  Merifo 
is  a  strange  land.  In  the.  accom panying  article  the  author  points  out  some  of  the 
interesting  sights,  and   calls  attention    to    the   marvelous  pottery   of  (iuadalajara. 


THK  Mexican  people  are  a  happy- 
go-lucky  class,  whose  universal 
adoption  of  the  word  manana  has 
hecome  prowrhial.  In  speaking  to  a 
Mexican  miner  who  worked  thrive  days  a 
week  systematically,  and  who  would  not 
work  more  when  strongly  urged  to  do 
so  by  his  employer,  I  discovered  a  phil- 
osopher.    He  argued  as  follows: 

"Now  I  work  three  days  every  week: 
well  I  don't  need  to  work  no  more,  see! 
F  get  seventy-five  centavos  a  day.  I  work 
three  davs,  I  make  two  j>esos  and  two 
reals  (*i.25  in  Mexican  money)  each 
week.  1  have  my  wife  and  five  children, 
they  no  cost  me  much,  I  feed  'em  all  for 
one  pe.-n  each  week,  and  I  have  one  peso 
and  more  to  huy  pulque  with.  I  must 
have  some  time  to  spend  him  in,  so  I 
work  ihivj'  days  and  ♦•njoy  myself  four 
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-■  nntii/iti  h  fnunrf  in  the  pyramid  of  Cholutu 

da\s.  You  see  I  no  care  to  he  rich,  1 
am  rii-h  now.  1  have  good  time,  you  bet. 
Why  should  I  work  more?"  This  phil- 
osophy is  almost  universal. 

In  trawling  nwr  Mexico  one  is 
impr»-M*d  with  the  lack  of  ingenuity 
di.-playi-d  in  utilizing  any  but  local  ideas, 
.uiii  i!:i-  i-  particularly  true  ill  regard  to 
:!:''ir  p.'U«-r\.  Th«*v  have  very  few 
'.ii.-i-  "!    | "it 1 1 *ry  throughout  the  whole 

o  ami  i*ai-h  kind  is  very  distinct. 

:i!  at  ii  y««ii  ran  tell  at  once  from 

-ctinii     it     comes.      Guadalupe, 
MtuaK'd  mar  the  city  of  Mex- 

it-  line  <>f  specialties,  beautiful 
in  «l.'-i'_rit  hut  of  \rr\  few  patterns  and 
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the  pottery  itself  of  the  frailest.  They 
do  not  seem  to  possess  any  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  durable,  as  it  is  simply  clay  baked 
into  the  form  desired  and  glazed.  Other 
sections,  6uch  as  Cuernavaca  in  the  state 
of  Morelos  produced  a 
different  style  of  pottery, 
much  more  durable  and 
of  a  type  all  its  own. 
Into  the  soft  clay  of  the 
pottery  itself  is  worked 
a  pattern  made  from 
broken  up  glazed  pottery 
of  different  color  than 
that  in  the  body  of  the 
model,  all  inlaid  in  dif- 
ferent patterns,  some  be- 
ing very  artistic.  The 
designs  are  usually  very 
plain,  but  the  ornamenta- 
tion in  mosaic  is  quite 
artistic. 

The  most  ornate  pot- 
tery in  Mexico,  perhaps,  comes  from 
Guadalajara.  Here  you  find  religious 
groupings  displayed  on  the  outside  of 
vase  or  pitcher  or  jar,  true  to  life  and 
beautifully  carried  out,  standing  out 
clear  and   full   from   the   bodv   of   the 


—some  of  these  are  exceedingly  clever 


these  are  exceedingly  clever  in  telling 
the  story  the  makers  meant  to  convey, 
even  at  this  remote  date.  They 
were  exceedingly  true  to  nature,  many 
of  the  figures  having  the  straight  nose 
^  of  the  Aztec  race  and  not 

M  the  flat  nose  of  the  In- 

dians who  inhabit  the 
same  country  today.  This 
may  be  noticed  by  the 
illustrations  showing  the 
different  idols. 

The  modern  Mexican 
has  become  a  great  adept 
in  the  art  of  reproducing 
these  ancient  idols,  and 
you  may  buy  duplicates 
of  many  of  the  old-time 
pieces  at  any  of  the  trains 
for  any  sum  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay.  They  have 
moulds  and  make  a  ce- 
ment or  clay  model  which 
may  be  detected  at  once  by  those  familiar 
with  the  real  antique,  but  among  the 
uninitiated  they  find  many  buyers.  The 
real  idols  are  dug  up  in  either  buried 
cities  or  in  burial  grounds,  mostly 
around  Cholula  in  the  interior,  or  Oaxaca 


—many  of  these,  figures  have  the  straight  nose  of  the  Aztec 


urn  or  vase.  Much  of  the  pottery  of 
Mexico  as  it  exists  today  is  of  a  different 
character  entirely  from  that  of  their 
ancestors  found  in  the  different  mounds 
and  graves  of  the  Aztecs.  Aztec  pottery 
in  the  form  of  idols  deals  almost  en- 
tirely with  human  figures,  and  some  of 


in  the  south,  or  around  Colima  in  the 
west. 

There  are  many  small  antiques  found  in 
the  pyramids  of  Cholula  and  the  mounds 
surrounding  it  are  full  of  antiques  and 
may  be  dug  up  by  the  tourist  himself  if 
he  desires  to  spend  the  time  looking 
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for  them.  In  going  down  to  Tuxpan 
1  hatl  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  there  on 
tin*  day  of  their  wonderful  moss  dunce. 
I  en  11  it  this  because  the  priests  or 
dancers  are  all  covered  with  moss  from 
their  heads  to  their  feet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  face  which  is  covered 
with  a  mask.  Those  priests  go  all 
around  among  the  different  habitations 
and  give  their  dance  and  then  disappear, 
and  I  have  vet  to  discover  whore 
they  come  from  or  what  becomes 
of  them  after  the  dame  is  over. 
1  al>o  tried  mv  best  to  learn  their 
reason  for  giving  this  dance,  but 
brumd  stating  that  it  has  been 
carried  on  for  centuries  in  the  same 
locality  and  that  it  was  a  sacred 
rite,  presumably  anions  the  Aztecs, 
and  had  come  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  through  all 
tli»M-  years,  I  was  unable  to  di>- 
covrr  the  cause  of  its  origin  or 
ennf  in  nance.  They  dan  re  in  a 
rinle  with  a  whirling  motion,  and 


In  going  through  the  agricultural 
districts  one  pauses  in  wonder  to  see 
how  little  the  hand  of  Time  has  moved 
on  since  that  period  when  Kgypt  was 
young.  Their  method  of  cultivating  the 
soil  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in 
Kgypt  thousands  of  years  ago.  They 
use  the  same  wooden  plow  which  is  a 
tree  cut  with  the  limb  extending  down 
and  a  handle  tied  on  the  top  to  guide 
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it,  and  is  drawn  by  two  oxen  in  the 
same  fashion  as  those  of  the  olden  times. 
Their  method  of  carrying  water  is  in 
the  same  primitive  style.  The  water 
is  mostly  carried  by  the  women  and 
children  in  water  jars.  They  carry  these 
for  miles  on  the  head,  and  very  rarely  spill 
a  drop.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  fea- 
tures to  one  of  an  artistic  temperament 
is  to  see  the  water  girls  carrying  water 
on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  up  through 
the  quiet  streets  of  the  old  adobe  towns. 


city  and  if  anybody  desires  they  may 
come  and  get  it,  but  so  far  as  placing 
hydrants  and  fountains  in  all  sections, 
as  a  wide-awake  American  would  do, 
they  leave  all  this  to  the  people  them- 
selves, to  carry  it  away  as  they  see  fit. 

Their  aqueducts  are  wonderful  pieces 
of  engineering,  considering  the  materials 
at  hand,  and  are  made  of  either  stone 
or  baked  adobe  and  extend  for  many 
milos  to  the  base  of  their  water  supply, 
and  in  place  of  using  gravity  in  getting 


kind  of  a  scoop,  and  throw  the  water  as  far  as  they  can 


Throughout  all  these  years  the  same  jour- 
neys to  and  fro  to  the  fountain  or  well 
have  been  going  on  with  no  thought  of 
piping  the  water  down  to  any  nearer 
point  so  as  to  save  human  labor. 

Their  methods  are  exceedingly  crude 
and  remind  you  of  the  old  pictures  you 
see  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  true  they 
have  great  aqueducts  in  certain  localities 
which  bring  the  water  long  distances  to 
some  of  the  cities,  but  even  then  they 
seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  this  water  to  save  labor.  They 
have  a  few  fountains  in  the  center  of  the 


it  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  by  means 
of  underground  pipes,  they  keep  it  all 
overhead  in  arched  aqueducts.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  City  of  Mexico  until 
within  a  few  years  past,  when  they 
began  to  make  modern  improvements. 
It  holds  good  with  almost  every  large 
city  of  Mexico,  but  eventually  will  be 
displaced  by  foreign  enterprise  putting 
in  modern  water  systems  with  under- 
ground pipes. 

The  irrigation  systems  are  very  primi- 
tive. Sometimes  you  see  a  man  with  a 
little  patch  of  ground  who  has  a  well 
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or  a  ditch  running  to  a  water  supply,  a 
pond  or  creek  for  instance,  and  along- 
side of  this  you  will  find  a  wheel  similar 
to  those  in  use  in  the  old  dogchurn 
where  the  dog  walks  around  inside  the 
cylinder  and  thus  turns  the  churn.  In 
this  case  the  man  or  perhaps  two  men 
walk  around  the  outside  of  the  wheel 
their  hands  resting  on  a  bar  at  the  proper 
height  to  help  sustain  their  weight.  It 
looks  like  the  old-fashioned  troadwheel  of 
a  prison. 

Connected  with  this  wheel  and  rotat- 
ing the  same  way  is  a  series  of  jars 
which  fill  as  they  come  up  and  empty 
into  a  trough  as  they  go  over  the 
other  side  of  the  circle.  This  trough 
carries  the  water  down  to  the  little 
garden  to  l>e  irrigated  and  is  then  run 
into  a  supply  tank  of  some  kind  and 
thrown  out  by  hand  upon  the  ground. 
When  T  say  by  hand,  I  mean  by  the 
use  of  a  dipper  or  cloth  scoop  made 
broad  at  the  bottom  and  swung  with 
both  hands  scattering  the  water  as  far 
as  they  can  reach.  Where  they  have 
a  creek  or  shallow  pond  they  get  into 
the  water  themselves  up  to  their  knees, 
using  the  same  kind  of  scoop,  and 
throw  the  water  as  far  as  they  can.  This 
all  sounds  very  primitive,  and  is  primi- 
tive, but  by  this  method  they  raise  some 
of  the  largest  radishes,  turnips  and  beets 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  taking  these  vegetables  to  market, 
or  in  fact  any  of  their  products,  they 
usually  pack  great  loads  of  them  on  their 
backs  and  go  to  the  nearest  town  where 
there  is  a  public  market  place.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  a  long  distance,  but 


they  cheerfully  trot  along  under  loads 
that  would  stagger  a  strong  man  not 
used  to  their  methods  of  handling  them, 
and  carry  them  for  miles  without  ever 
once  putting  them  down.  One  often 
sees  a  man  with  a  load  on  his  back  driv- 
ing a  mule  with  another  heavy  load, 
both  trotting  merrily  along  in  the  hot 
sun  towards  town,  there  to  dispose  of 
their  loads  in  the  market  place. 

They  are  very  ingenious  in  handling 
their  water  ways,  particularly  in  and 
around  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they 
nre  very  shallow,  the  lakes  not  being  over 
two  or  three  feet  deep  on  the  average. 
They  have  large,  flat-bottomed  boats. 
which  they  load  very  heavily — in  some 
eases  almost  to  the  water's  edge — and 
pole  them  along  exactlv  as  one  would  a 
raft. 

Just  outside  the  City  of  Mexico  are 
the  Floating  Gardens,  where  most  of 
the  vegetables  for  the  local  markets  are 
grown.  These  gardens  are  supposed  to 
be  caused  first  by  a  growth  of  cane  or 
water  grass  of  some  character  and 
throughout  the  past  few  centuries  have 
l>een  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  three 
or  four  feet  deep.  This  forms  a  very 
spongy  soil  with  a  strata  of  water  under- 
lying it.  It  is  all  cut  up  by  canals,  and 
the  same  system  of  irrigation  goes  on  as 
mentioned  above,  only  in  this  case  it  is 
not  needed  so  much  owing  to  the  sub-irri- 
gation. The  small  canals  surrounding 
these  gardens  all  open  into  what  is  called 
The  Viga,  or  canal  which  extends  into 
the  heart  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
is  the  most  picturesque  bit  of  water 
in  the  whole  republic. 
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A  True  Story  of  the  Bonanza  Days 
of  the  Comstock 


ALL  old  Californians  remember  the 
exciting  times  in  the  early  '70s, 
when  the  Virginia  City  mines  and 
mining  stocks  were  manipulated  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  San  Francisco. 
Never  were  hopes  raised  higher  or  dashed 
lower.  Never  were  more  dramatic,  pa- 
thetic and  tragic  scenes  enacted,  than 
when  fate  and  fortune  played  at  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  with  the  purses  of 
men.  From  palace  to  hovel,  from  pul- 
pit to  prison,  the  whole  community  en- 
tered into  a  mad  race  for  wealth.  It 
was  a  babel  of  tongues,  but  the  word 
"stocks,"  like  the  sign  language,  meant 
the  same  in  all  languages.  The  woman 
at  the  washtub  .played  her  mite,  in  the 
great  game  with  as  much  unction,  as 
the  rich  man  for  whom  she  labored.  The 
millions  of  shares  representing  interests 
in  the  various  mines  were  inflated  to 
fabulous  prices.  It  was  a  modern  story 
of  the  golden  calf.  The  savings  of  years 
were  swept  away  in  a  day,  and  foreclosed 
mortgages  left  industrious,  prosperous 
men  and  women  homeless,  penniless, 
reckless  and  discouraged. 

Among  the  most  interested  and  active 
speculators  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  was 
Jack  Marston,  a  young  man  of  eight  and 
twenty,  who  had  been  in  California  only 
a  couple  of  years.  He  had  come  from 
Philadelphia  with  such  high  credentials, 
that  he  readily  found  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  a  big,  strong,  handsome 
fellow,  full  of  energy  and  bon  camarad- 
erie. At  college  he  had  been  a  leader 
in  athletics,  and  in  his  social  world,  an 
all  around  good  fellow.  He  was  genial, 
courteous  and  witty — witty  from  the  love 
of  wholesome  mirth,  without  the  sting  of 
sarcasm.    Above  all,  Marston  was  honest 


— honest  with  himself,  as  well  as  his 
fellow  men.  At  the  end  of  his  watch 
chain,  safely  tucked  away  from  vulgar 
eyes,  was  a  small  locket,  in  which  was 
the  sweet  face  of  the  girl  he  had  left  be- 
hind him,  and  he  never  faltered  nor 
wavered  in  his  determination  to  win  for 
that  same  girl  a  home  worthy  of  her, 
which  meant  the  best  the  world  could 
give. 

From  his  first  knowledge  of  stocks 
they  fascinated  him.  He  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  very  accurate  accounts  from 
the  mines,  and  his  small  investments 
grew  so  rapidly  that  he  resigned  his  po- 
sition after  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  buying  and 
selling  stocks  on  his  own  account.  He  be- 
came a  professional  stock  speculator,  a 
recognized  authority,  and  financial  power 
in  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  became  the 
companion  of  moneyed  men,  and  fell 
into  extravagant  habits,  and  dreamed  of 
millions.  Why  not?  Never  had  Dame 
Fortune  smiled  more  propitiously  upon 
saint  or  sinner,  than  upon  Marston,  dur- 
ing his  first  year  as  a  stock  speculator. 
Fortune  and  power  came  so  easy  to  him. 
It  seemed  his  natural  dower.  It  was 
like  drifting  with  the  flood  tide.  He 
wrote  to  his  sweetheart  in  this  wise: 

Dearest  Nell:  My  purse  is  now  full,  but 
my  heart-  is  empty.  I  can  not  leave  my 
business  interests  to  go  after  you — for 
Heaven  knows  when.  Will  you  come  to 
me,  dear? 

Two  months  later  there  was  a  big  deal 
on  the  market  in  which  Marston  staked 
all  his  fortune,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
on  fifty  per  cent  margin.  He  was  play- 
ing for  millions,  by  following  the  infor- 
mation of  a  combination  of  heavy  oper- 
ators, in  whose  judgment,  knowledge  and 
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integrity  he  had  the  utmost  confidence. 
His  dearest  Nell  was  on  her  way  to  San 
Francisco,  under  the  chaperonage  of  an 
aunt,  and  his  cup  of  happiness  seemed 
full.  Then  there  came  a  sudden  decline 
in  the  market.  Jack  sought  his  special 
friend  and  adviser  who  told  him  to  hold 
on — that  the  depression  was  only  tempo- 
rary. He  did  hold  on  until  the  morning 
of  the  day  before  which  his  betrothed 
was  to  arrive;  then  the  crash  came,  his 
margins  were  all  gone,  and  there  was  a 
panic  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Marston  went  to  the  oflice  of  the  man 
who  had  advised  him  to  buy  and  to  hold 
on,  and  was  told  he  was  out  of  the  city. 
As  he  left  the  office  he  saw  a  carriage 
drive  away  from  the  side  entrance,  and 
in  that  carriage  sat  he  who  had  professed 
to  be  his  friend.  It  was  an  overwhelming 
revelation.  He  had  been  betrayed,  de- 
ceived and  robbed.  He  felt  as  if  stricken 
by  death  and  the  world  seemed  slipping 
from  under  him.  He  staggered  to  a 
lamp-post  and  held  on  like  a  drunken 
man.  Presently  he  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  hotel  where  he  had  engaged 
apartments  for  himself  and  bride.  He 
took  the  key  of  the  rooms  from  his  pocket 
and  looked  at  it  as  one  looks  upon  the 
face  of  death,  then  hurriedly  and  nerv- 
ously entered.  He  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  pretty  sitting  room,  where  a  flood 
of  sunshine  made  everything  cheery  and 
bright,  and  cried  like  a  child,  "Oh  Nell! 
My  Nell!  Is  it  possible  that  everything 
is  lost  and  all  is  over!" 

A  rap  at  the  door  forced  him  to  self- 
control.  It  was  the  florist  with  the 
potted  plants — the  cut  flowers  were  to 
be  sent  the  next  morning.  Marston 
stared  silently  at  the  man  and  the  flow- 
ers. He  had  ordered  the  plare  fitted  up 
like  a  fairy's  bower,  and  now  the  very 
odor  of  the  flowers  filled  hi  in  with  a 
sickening  sense  of  death.  He  opened  a 
window  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  when 
a  man  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  attracted  his  attention. 

"Kol>orts !"  he  soliloquized.  "I  had 
promised  to  go  swimming  with  him 
this  morning  at  North  Beach.  Poor 
Rol>erts!  He  is  in  the  same  boat  with 
me.  Pity  I  had  not  <:one  and  been 
drowned — drowned!  Why  not?  I 
must  get  out  of  this  some  way.  I 
can't    marry    now    and    I    can't    place 


dear  Nell  in  such  a  wretched  posi- 
tion as  to  back  out.  To  die  is  the  only 
manly  thing  left  for  me  to  do.  They 
know,  at  the  beach,  that  I  am  a  good, 
strong  swimmer.  If  I  never  come  back, 
it  will  be  an  accident  pure  and  simple. 
I  am  insured  for  $25,000  in  Nell's  favor. 
That  will  be  better  for  her,  than  to 
marry  me  and  my  debts,  with  no  finan- 
cial prospects.  Oh,  Nell,  forgive  me!  I 
am  not  a  coward,  and  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  leave  you." 

Marston  rushed  from  the  room,  hur- 
riedly left  the  hotel,  and  was  walking 
down  Montgomery  street  so  absorbed  in 
thought  that  he  jumped  as  if  from  a 
blow,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
arm. 

"Hello,  Marston !"  rang  in  his  ears. 

"Hello,  Hart!"  answered  Jack. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  have  met  you," 
continued  Hart,  "Pve  been  away  and 
only  received  your  note  a  few  moments 
ago.  I'll  be  on  hand  to-night  and  do 
my  best  as  your  toastmaster — want  to 
catch  this  car" — and  Hart  disappeared 
in  a  passing  car,  never  to  know  the  power 
of  his  few  words. 

Marston  did  not  have  a  chance  to  an- 
swer, and  his  friend  was  in  such  a  hurry 
he  did  not  notice  anything  peculiar. 
Marston  stood  where  Hart  had  left  him, 
several  minutes.  "That  dinner!  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  that  dinner,"  he  mut- 
tered impatiently.  "Twenty  fellows  to 
dine  with  me  to-night ;  farewell  to  bache- 
lor days  and  all  that.  Well,  I  must  coun- 
termand it  and  send  regrets;  say  I  am 
called  out  of  town — permanently/*  he 
added. 

When  he  entered  the  restaurant  where 
he  had  left  an  order  for  twenty  plates 
at  seven  that  evening  the  proprietor  ex- 
claimed : 

"My  God!  Mr.  Marston,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"I  am  not  well/'  answered  he,  "and 
I  came  to  tell  you  I  must  postpone  the 
dinner." 

"Tut,  tut,  tut.  here" — and  the  pro- 
prietor poured  out  a  generous  drink  of 
his  l>est  liquor — "drink  this  and  cheer 
up.  it's  not  such  a  terrible  thing  to  get 
married,  as  you  seem  to  think.  After  you 
have  been  married  two  or  three  times,  as 
I  have,  you  won't  mind  it.  Come,  let 
me  show  you.     Your  dinner  is  actually 
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in  progress  and  can't  be  countermanded." 
Marston  followed  the  man  to  the  din- 
ingroom,  which  had  been  beautifully  dec- 
orated for  him,  and  the  table  was  being 
6et.  The  bustle  and  energy  displayed 
in  his  behalf  made  him  feel  like  a  crimi- 
nal and  a  coward.  He  was  tempted  to 
tell  the  proprietor  of  his  misfortunes, 
but  the  voluble  man  led  the  conversation 


expatiating  upon  the  elaborate  bill  of 
fare,  the  fine  wines  and  the  floral  decora- 
tions. 

"Everything  is  most  satisfactory.  It 
could  not  be  better,"  said  Marston.  He 
had  lost  all  force.  He  seemed  like  a 
child  in  a  dream.  He  wanted  to  get 
away  some  place  where  he  could  cry.  It 
was  plain  the  dinner  must  go  on.     It 
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would  be  a  loss  to  the  proprietor  either 
way,  but  he  had  spent  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  the  place,  he  argued,  and  the  old 
man  would  be  ahead  in  the  total  ac- 
counting. He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
trol of  everything  in  life,  and  yet  he  was 
forced  to  remain  an  active  part  of  it. 
His  purpose  was  not  changed — only  de- 
layed. 

During  the  afternoon  he  went  to  a 
drug  store  and  bought  morphine.  "I 
have  no  right  to  sell  you  this,"  said  the 
druggist,  "but  I  know  you  are  all  right." 
Mar.-ton  laughed,  not  a  very  merry  laugh, 
for  he  was  thinking,  that  after  the  dinner 
he  would  take  the  white  powder.  He 
went  to  his  rooms,  threw  himself  upon  a 
couch  and  slept  calmly,  drcamlessly. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success,  and 
Marston  was  to  all  appearances  as  light- 
hearted  and  merry  a  host  as  one  could 
ask  for.  As  he  listened  to  the  numerous 
congratulations  and  heard  himself,  meta- 
phorically crowned  in  honor  of 
his  victory  over  all  the  greater 
and  lesser  joys  and  miseries  of 
life,  he  asked  himself,  "Am  1 
awake?  Is  this  a  dream,  or  was 
1  dreaming  this  morning?"  His 
hand  sought  the  little  packet  in 
his  vest  pocket.  It  was  there; 
that  was  real:  this  show  of 
friends  and  feasting,  wit  and 
mirth  was  unreal — a  dream. 

"Jack,  T  sent  my  valise  up  to 
your  rooms  this  exening.  T  knew 
you  would  not  mind  having  me 
for  your  guest  all  night.  I  have 
to  go  to  Sacramento  in  the  morn- 
ing." said  a  friend  from  Oakland. 
"Most  welcome."  he  answered. 
Then  he  thought  this  would  be 
hi>  h\>\  act  of  hospitality. 

Mut  he  roulil  not  lie  down  in 
the  room  with  a  friend  and  shock 
him  by  havim:  him  witncs>  his 
death.  Meside*  a  watchful  friend 
iniirht   frustrate  the  result. 

"It  i-  all  for  the  best/'  he 
thought.  "I  don't  want  \el!  t«» 
see  me  m>.  I  want  h«-r  t»»  n-niem- 
U*r  me  as  she  la-t  <aw  me.  I 
will  go  to  the  beach  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  her  sake."  Then  he  slept 
so  soundly  that  his  gue-t  was  on 
his  wav  to  Sacramento  before  he 


awoke.  He  dressed  hurriedly,  never  for 
a  moment  wavering  in  his  determination. 

As  he  went  out  into  the  pure,  fresh 
air,  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  This 
lovely  sunny  morning  was  to  have  been 
his  wedding  morn.  The  day  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  as  the  triumph  of  his  life, 
the  height  of  all  earthly  joys  and  hopes, 
but  now — he  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit. 
He  was  walking  leisurely.  He  had  plenty 
of  time.  It  was  just  nine  o'clock,  and  if 
the  overland  train  was  on  time,  it  would 
not  reach  the  city  before  eleven  thirty. 

A  hand  was  suddenly  thrust  through 
his  arm  and  a  kind,  manly  voice  said: 

"Jack,  you  are  the  very  man  I  want  to 
see.  You  once  saved  me  from  total 
wreck  and  T  want  to  do  you  a  favor,  even 
if  you  don't  need  it.  T  have  just  re- 
ceived a  cipher  telegram  from  my  uncle 
in  Virginia  City,  and  he  says  they  have 
made  a  big  strike  in  Con.  Virginia.  This 
is  strictlv  between  us — huv  all  vou  can." 


"Do  \*m  Uiiitt  a*\  mote  \harei  of 
Con.  t'lrgtmia  at  rtf>ht%  ditflarM*" 


/if  Held  A i i  itrntfit  AV//  t n  h a  arms 
on  thai  betnltd  wrrlat,j  imt* 
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His  friend  was  turning  down  a  street 
before  Marston  fully  realized  what  had 
taken  place  and  he  called  after  him. 

"Can't — can't  stop,"  was  the  reply — 
"do  as  I  tell  you — plunge!" 

His  friend  had  said  "plunge."  Yes, 
that  was  his  only  course.  "Plunge"  into 
the  cold  waters  of  San  Francisco  bay; 
to  plunge  into  stocks  without  money 
was  out  of  the  question.  But  from  sheer 
force  of  habit  he  found  himself  at  the 
junction  of  Montgomery  and  California 
streets.  A  broker  was  standing  on  the 
curbstone  offering  two  hundred  shares 
of  Con.  Virginia  for  eighty  dollars  per 
share.  Jack  bought  them.  His  active 
brain  seemed  suddenly  awakened  from 
a  stupor.  He  knew  the  broker  would 
not  call  upon  him  for  money  until  after 
the  eleven  o'clock  session  of  the  stock 
board  had  met  and  adjourned.  He  had 
three  hours  in  which  to  manipulate  those 
two  hundred  shares.  There  was  no  time 
to  reason  or  moralize.  He  was  playing 
a  game  of  bluff  with  death,  and  if  he 
won— "Oh  Nell— Xell!" 

A  thin  little  man  who  had  bought 
Con.  Virginia  at  fifty  dollars  per  share 
and  had  held  it  in  fear  and  trembling 
through  sleepless  nights,  approached  and 
asked : 

"Do  you  want  any  more  shares  of  Con. 
Virginia  at  eighty  dollars?" 

"All  you  have,"  answered  Marston. 

"I've  five  hundred  shares  you  can 
have.  I'm  going  east  and  I  want  to 
clear  up  my  stocks." 

A  few  words  with  the  broker — and  a 
few  lines  hastily  written,  and  the  little 
man  was  to  deliver  the  shares  to  Marston 
at  five  o'clock. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"That  overland  train !  Here,  boy." 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket:  yes,  he  had 
fifty  cents,  his  last.  "Take  this,  and 
run  to  the  telegraph  office  and  find  out 
if  the  overland  train  is  on  time.  If 
not,  ask  when  it  is  due."  He  watched 
the  boy  disappear  around  the  corner,  and 
spoke  to  several  people  who  passed,  but 
somehow  he  did  not  feel  himself  a  part 
of  them  any  more. 

Presently  the  boy  ran  up  breathlessly. 

"The  overland  is  twelve  hours  late, 
sir ;  accident  in  the  snow  sheds." 

"Accident!"  gasped  Jack. 


"Yes;   freight  train  off  the  track." 

"Twelve  hours  longer  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  and  death.  A  broker's 
voice  offering  two  hundred  shares  of 
Con.  Virginia  at  one  hundred  dollars 
per  share,  and  the  offer  instantly* 
accepted  brought  him  to  his  senses  with 
a  bound.  He  could  scarcely  realize  his 
good  fortune.  He  had  already  made 
the  margin  on  his  morning  purchases. 
He  was  fourteen  thousand  dollars  ahead. 
With  the  courage  born  of  death  he 
bought  the  next  hundred  offered  at  one 
hundred  dollars  per  share,  and  passing 
on  to  another  broker  bought  three  hun- 
dred shares  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  a  share.  Then  he  hurried  away 
to  avoid  further  temptation.  He  remem- 
bered he  had  not  had  any  breakfast  and 
he  made  up  for  it  by  ordering  a  very 
substantial  meal,  all  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor was  pleased  to  charge  to  the 
account  of  the  rich  Mr.  Marston.  And 
why  not?  Credit  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  He  was  playing  a  desperate  game. 
He  had  taken  his  friend's  advice  and 
plunged. 

The  Stock  Exchange  was  in  a  state 
of  panic  that  morning;  there  were  few 
sales  except  in  Con.  Virginia  and  before 
the  close  of  the  session  it  had  reached 
two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per 
share.  Jack  sold  two  hundred  shares 
and  left. 

"That  will  make  my  margins  good  and 
pay  my  broker  in  case  of  reaction/'  he 
thought.  "But  those  crazy  people  will 
send  that  stock  skyward  before  night/* 

He  was  wonderfully  composed  and 
calm.  He  sent  a  despatch  to  Nell,  and 
actually  whistled  a  merry  tune  as  he 
entered  the  rooms  he  had  so  tragically 
quitted  a  short  time  before.  He  tried 
to  read,  but  the  story  was  too  tame  for 
his  mood  and  he  fell  asleep.  He  kept 
aloof  that  afternoon,  and  going  late  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  heard  Con.  Virginia 
go  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  per 
share.  Then  he  began  to  sell.  His 
last  shares  were  sold  at  $310.  Then  the 
reaction  began;  the  bears  threw  lane 
blocks  of  stocks  on  the  market  and  sold 
short,  until  Con.  Virginia  closed  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  share. 

While  Marston  was  hurriedly  dressing 
to  go  to  meet  the  overland  train  that 
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"And  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after" 

evening,    he    talked    aloud    to    himself: 

"Some  good  angel  has  pulled  me 
through — God  !  but  I'm  thankful — over 
$200,000  today  and  all  debts  paid.  What 
a  strange  story  to  tell  Nell ;  I  will  take 
her  all  over  California  on  our  wedding 
trip  and  then  we  will  settle  down  in 
some  quiet  nook." 

As  he  held  his  dearest  Nell  in  his 
arms  on  that  belated  overland  train  he 
laughingly   said: 

"This  seems  real." 

"Real?"  she  raised  her  eyes  inquir- 
ingly. "Have  we  been  apart  so  long  that 
I  had  become  a  myth?" 

"Oh,  no ;  you  are  the  one  thing  in  life 
that  has  always  been  intensely,  supremely 
and  divinely  real.  But  the  fact  is,  I 
have  lived  so  many  lives  and  dreamed 


so  many  queer  things  during  the  past 
twenty- four  hours,  I  am  a  little  shaky 
as  to  my  judgment  of  what  is  real  and 
unreal." 

"Lived  so  many  lives  in  twenty-four 
hours,"  she  quoted. 

"That's  what  I  have.  I  tell  you,  Nell, 
a  man  can  have  a  fortune,  lose  it,  and 
make  another  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
can  live  and  die  a  hundred  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  He  can  sacrifice 
himself,  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  for  his  best  girl,  and  turn  up 
all  right  just  in  time  to  be  insanely 
happy !" 

"Jack,  aren't  you  a  little ?" 

Her  lips  were  dangerouslv  near  and 
he  stopped  the  question  with  a  kiss. 

"No,  Nell ;  I  was,  but  I'm  sane  now !" 


Drawn  by  Florence  Clayton 
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The  birds  fly  through,  and  the  shadows,  too; 

And  the  wind  flits  free  as  the  linnets  do. 

And  every  day's  Sunday  out  here  with  the  trees 

In  the  little  home  orchard  that's  humming  with  bees. 


Drawing  by  Jack  Bcchdolt 


Six  Weeks  in  California 

By  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D. 

Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's  Committee 

on  Evangelistic  Work 


I  HAVE  been  six  weeks  in  beautiful 
California,  have  traveled  through  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  now  that  I 
am  just  about  to  turn  my  face  north- 
ward, gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  columns  of  Sunset,  and 
count  it  a  satisfaction  to  give  my  testi- 
mony not  only  concerning  the  climate, 
which  is  naturally  unsurpassed,  and  the 
people,  who  are  most  gracious  and 
charming,  but  also  concerning  the  spirit- 
ual condition  and  prospects  of  the  state, 
about  which  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a 
measure  qualified  to  speak. 

I  came  to  this  Pacific  coast  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  I  had  been  assured 
by  those  who  made  similar  journeys 
that  it  was  a  most  difficult  place  to 
command  a  hearing,  and  that  there  was 
little  real  interest  in  the  things  for 
which  this  great  committee  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  stands  pledged. 

I  confess  that  aside  from  the  natural 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  one  traveling 
in  an  interesting  country,  I  should  have 
been  quite  glad  if  the  journey  had  been 
providentially  hindered,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not,  I  came  hoping  for  the 
best  things  and  I  am  going  away  with 
a  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  the  recep- 
tion given  me,  and  with  a  greater  interest 
in  this  state  as  a  whole  than  I  have  ever 
iiad  before. 

I  have  met  in  conference  the  picked 
workers  of  all  denominations,  have  heard 
from  their  lips  the  story  of  their  hopes 
and  fears,  and  now  that  I  am  again  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  coast  and  think  it 
all  over,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I 
believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  United 
States  today  giving  greater  promise  of 
a  spiritual  awakening  than  California, 
and  I  know  of  no  place  where  I  had 
rather  give  my  time  and  energy  than 
here    in    this    land    of    sunshine.      I 


prophesy  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  best  sort  of  religious  quicken- 
ing will  come  to  California. 

My  first  experience  was  in  the  school 
of  the  prophets  at  San  Anselmo  Theo- 
logical seminary,  near  San  Rafael. 
Beautiful  indeed  is  it  for  situation,  an 
ideal  spot  for  study,  and  gives  promise 
of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness,  not 
only  to  the  church  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  but  to  the  company  of  Christian 
workers  scattered  throughout  this  western 
country,  whose  object  and  aim  it  is  to 
build  for  righteousness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  Through  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  with  a  comparatively  brief 
stop  at  San  Jose,  and  thence  to  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  with  a  few  days  at 
Fresno,  I  found  myself  at  last  in  Los 
Angeles,  perfectly  amazed  at  the  progress 
of  the  state,  and  forced  to  say  that  of 
all  tlte  places  I  had  ever  visited  none 
could  be  more  attractive  and  certainly 
none  gave  evidence  of  greater  material 
prosperity  than  Los  Angeles. 

The  Santa  Clara  valley,  even  in  the 
fall  days,  is  wonderfully  fine,  while  the 
vineyards  of  Fresno  and  vicinity  to  my 
mind  must  be  very  like  those  vineyards 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  from  which  the 
grapes  of  Eschol  were  taken. 

A  few  hours  spent  in  San  Diego,  which 
has  well  been  described  as  the  city  with 
a  perfect  climate  and  a  great  future, 
most  favorably  impressed  me,  and  then 
beautiful  Rediands  with  its  unsurpassed 
orange  groves  and  its  palatial  residences, 
was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  journey  south- 
ward. Santa  Barbara,  to  the  north,  was 
far  beyond  my  highest  expectations.  I 
drove  just  at  sunset  past  the  new  Hotel 
Potter  and  out  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
mission.  It  was  a  strange  transition 
from  a  twentieth  century  hotel  build- 
ing to  what   appeared   in   the   mission 
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to  be  like  an  experience  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

And  then  San  Francisco;  there  are 
few  cities  that  I  have  seen  like  it.  With 
its  magnificent  buildings  it  is  coming  to 
be  like  New  York  itself,  and  with  its 
business  rush  and  enthusiasm  it  is  truly 
a  typical  American  city,  and  is  a  delight 
to  any  one  who  will  spend  a  few  days 
within  its  hospitable  borders.  I  can  not 
speak  in  words  of  too  high  praise  con- 
cerning the  ministers  I  have  met,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  state  that  a  better 
type  of  Christian  manhood  I  have  not 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
than  is  to  be  found  among  the  many 
Christian  business  men  of  this  western 
coast. 

My  fear  and  trembling  with  which  I 
was  possessed  when  I  thought  of  coming 
to  California  is  now  changed  to  an  in- 
tense desire  that  some  day  I  may  come 
again,  and  at  least  have  my  share  in 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  coming 
of  a  great  awakening.  I  have  found  this 
desire  for  better  things  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  church  people,  but  also 
among  those  who  have  not  been  counted 
the  strictly  religious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. And  their  desire  has  been  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  another  who 
said :  "We  know  that  we  have  the  best 
part  of  the  United  States  out  here,  but 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  our  invest- 
ments would  be  more  secure  and  our 
homes   more  attractive  even  than   thev 


are,   with   the   proper   development    of 
a  true  religious  spirit. 

When  I  was  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
I  was  assured  that  that  was  the  garden 
spot  of  the  world,  but  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  they  told  me  this  was  not 
so,  that  their  valley  was  Paradise  itself, 
while  at  Redlands,  San  Diego,  and  Santa 
Barbara,  they  laughed  at  all  these  claims 
and  said  that  if  one  should  tarry  at  any 
one  of  the  places  indicated,  no  other 
location  would  for  a  moment  be  con- 
sidered. An  old  lady  asked  me  in  one 
citv  if  I  had  seen  anv  of  the  growths 
of  California.  "Madam,"  I  said,  "I  have 
seen  nothing  else;  it  is  all  growth  and 
growths."  When  I  am  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia I  find  myself  saying:  "Here  is 
where  I  must  some  day  come  and  live," 
but  when  I  am  in  the  north  I  say,  "surely 
1  have  made  a  mistake,  this  is  the  only 
place  to  live,"  and  the  longer  I  travel 
the  more  distracted  I  become.  I  doubt 
not,  however,  that  I  shall  only  truly 
appreciate  it  all  when  back  in  the  east 
I  find  myself  battling  with  the  storms 
and  snows.  Then  I  know  I  shall  say : 
"0,  for  a  sight  of  the  green  hills  and 
a  breath  of  the  invigorating  air  of  Cali- 
fornia !"  Mr.  Moody  is  reported  to  have 
said,  with  a  smile,  when  some  one  asked 
him  how  he  liked  a  certain  portion  of 
this  state:  "My  only  fear  is  that  this 
is  all  so  beautiful  that  the  people  may 
not  want  to  exchange  it  even  for 
Heaven !" 


Plays  and  the  Players 


Chief  among  the  January  attractions  at  the 
California  theater,  San  Francisco,  will  be 
Hall  Caine's  play,  "The  Eternal  City,"  with 
the  original  New  York  cast  and  production, 
including  Edward  J.  Morgan  as  "David 
Rossi,"  Frederic  De  Belleville  as  "Baron 
Bonelli,"  W.  E.  Bonny  as  "Bruno  Rocco," 
Frank  C.  Bangs  as  the  "Pope"  and  Sarah 
Truax  as  "Roma  Volonna."  This  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  plays  seen  on  the  stage 
within  the  past 
decade,  and  will 
be  presented  at 
theCalifornia  by 
a  good  company. 
"Happy  Hooli- 
gan" and  "A 
Trip  to  China- 
town" will  also 
be  at  the  Cali- 
fornia during 
January. 


Miss  Ruth  Al- 
len, of  San 
Francisco,  a  na- 
tive daughter,  is 
touring  the 
coast  cities  as 
leading  lady  in 
a  repertoire  of 
plays,  under  the 
management  of 
Clifford  Demp- 
sey,  late  of  New 
York.  She  has 
met  with  un- 
qualified suc- 
cess, and  a  great 
future  is  pre- 
dicted for  her. 
She  is  a  tall, 
handsome  bru- 
nette, with  be- 
witching brown 
2es,  and  with 
•  typical  clear 
complexion  of 


San    Francisco    girls.      She    has    won    high 
praise  from  critics  and  professionals. 

A  great  success  in  burlesques  at  Fischer's 
theater  has  been  reached  in  the  production 
of  "I.  O.  U.,"  an  original  musical  comedy 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart  and  Judson  Brusie. 
The  piece  has  met  with  such  generous  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  public  that  it  will 
be  continued  indefinitely.     The  eccentricities 

of  unionism  are 
cleverly  por- 
trayed by  the 
fun-makers  of 
the  company,  in- 
cluding Kolb 
nnd  Dill,  Allen 
Curtis,  a  new 
comer  who  has 
made  a  big  hit 
in  his  Hebrew 
character  work, 
Ben  Dillon,  as 
the  walking  dele- 
gate, Winfield 
Blake,  as  the 
circus  proprie- 
tor, Maude  Am- 
ber, and  Georgia 
O'Ramey  in 
bright  special- 
ties, and  the  Al- 
thea  Twins.  The 
management 
promises  soon 
another  sensa- 
tion by  local 
composers. 


Cramer,  photo 


The  opening 
nttraction  at 
San  Franc/Hco's 
new  Tivoli,  is 
"Ixion,"or"The 
Wheelman,"  a 
mythological 
con  clomeration 
culled     and 
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Burr  Mcintosh,  Stir    York,  photo 

I'l.AKA     BI.«  ii  illicit  ill 

congregated  I iy  I-'crri-  I !:i rt man.  for  tin*  holi- 
day amusement  of  young  ami  old  children. 
The  three-act  piece  abounds  in  catchy  mu-ic 
beautiful  ballet*,  bright  lino,  amu-ing  sit- 
uation- and  -trikine.  -ceiicry.  including  a 
gorgenii-  and  bewildcrim:  transformation. 
The  ca^t  will  iinluilc  twenty  principal-  mid 
over  one  hundred  and  titty  jn-npl*-  will  appear 
in    tin*    production. 

The  big  iHllllM-niriil  e\eiit  bewail  at  tin' 
Orpheiim.     San     Frami-en.     I  >i-i-i-nili«>i'     20th. 

when  thi1  L'1'»';lt  "Orpheiim  lo»ad  s|nr,\"  began 
a  tun  week-"  riiL'^'j'-'inni.  i  hie  teatuic.  Mer- 
iail'-    |>.i Hi « 'III i Hit-    dni!».    iiuYr-    a    1:1  eat     Ih'Velty 

in     tin*    animal     line.       "(' ar."     tin*     mind- 

readiiiL'    pi  ""I  le.    i-    the    -tar    «•!    the    au'L'i  ■,,»,a 

tioii.    ami    at     tii m-l u^ii m    of    hi-    ;i.t     the 

|i:i!itniiiitiii-.  "A  I-'ii  if  •■!■■--»  Woman."  i-  pre- 
sented h\  nine  eanine  adm-.  The  a<ih'ii 
take-  pla«e  i'i  a  haxaiiau  \  ilhiL'i-  ami  t'n- 
entile    pindtii -lii-n    i-    \i-i\    dioll 

One  i'\  tue  m-.-t  anm-11.1.'  p«  1  l"l  lu.i  in  •  -  «■*" 
the  San  I  "i  .•  ::■  1  -.  •■  -1.1-11  i-  •  '>•!•■  IV  h'- 
einiied\  dl.iln.'i.  'lie-  tin".  \\|»i  T ',e  din-ii 
K>e-."  ill  win  eli  Ida  <'••::•. -ii  »!  ■-  :  -.a  .. ;.;..  ;r  :■■_' 
fn|  tun  week-  at  the  I '••luml'l.i  t::..t!'l.  ll<l 
engagement  opened  Mmnlav.  I>i  ei-mhi-r  :2Mh. 
and    eln-e-   January    !»th.      Tin-    pl.iv    1.111   me- 


hundred  and  ten  jut  for  mantes  in  New   York 
city. 

Airs.  Ijingtry  comes  to  the  Columbia.  !San 
Francisco,  on  Monday.  January  11th.  for  an 
engagement  of  two  weeks.  Another  January 
attraction  will  be  the  great  London  and  New 
York    musical    hit,   "A   Chinese    Hmievmoon." 


According  to  Miss  Josephine  Cunningham, 
formerly  in  tin*  chorus  at  the  (I rand  Opera 
House  but  now  of  the  Anna  Held  Company, 
all  a  San  Franei-eo  girl  who  wants  to  go 
on  the  Mage  has  to  do  is  to  take  her  Cali- 
fornia 10-inc—  ea-t  and  rap  upon  the 
managerial   door. 

"All  I  had  to  tin."  she  says,  "wa-  to  let 
Miss  Held'-  manager  know  I  wa-  born  and 
bred  in  the  -un-hiiie  country.  The  re-t  wa- 
easy.  He  smiled  wclciimingly.  'Are  then* 
any  mere  at  hnine  like  you?'  he  a-ked.  I 
an-wered.  'plenty.'  and  he  said,  'you're  en- 
gaged -end  fur  your  sister-,  cousin-.  111111I  •» 
and  neighbor-.  I've  place-  for  them.  t«»o." 
And  the  interview   was  over." 

Hen  (ireet.  who  manages  a  dozen  com 
panic-  in  Knirlaml.  ami  recently  introduce*! 
the  old  morality  play,  "Kveryiiiim."  to  Cali- 
fornia, i-  an  earne-t  atlmirer  of  San  Fran- 
ci-co's  Alea/ar.  which  he  in.-taiices  a-  "tin* 
most  remarkable  feature  of  San  Kranci-en 
theatrical  life."  He  lias  expre-sed  re-pert 
and  admiration  for  the  enterprise  that  pro- 
duce* arti-tieally.  week  to  week,  new  play**. 
including  alimi-t  every  phase  of  dramatic 
literature.  The  Alcazar  has  in  reserve  a 
great  number  of  important  production-,  -ume 
nf   them    quite   new    to   the    local    stage. 


4MEI.K     Ill  in  K.     Il.%!>|\>.      I  MO      ••!*      1MB     K1W 
AlJ  A/.Ai:      SI'ih  K      tfiMIMM 
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I    had    just    begun    to    cut    the    pages    of 
"The   Literary   Guillotine,"   a   recent   anony- 
mous publication,  when  an 
Literary  Satire       acquaintance    asked     if    he 
and  Dullness  might  glance   it  over.     Be- 

fore I  had  a  chance  at  the 
book  again  it  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  six  persons,  and  still  I  had  to  take  up 
the  cutting  of  the  pages  just  where  I  left  off. 
It  may  be  that  the  lack  of  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  half  dozen,  to  know  what  lay 
beyond  page  35  prejudiced  me,  but,  anyway, 
now  that  I  have  reached  page  262,  I  find 
myself  yawning  happily,  like  a  school  boy 
when  an  unpleasant  task  is  finished.  And 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  on 
page    263    is    printed    in    fat    type: 

"The  Literary  Guillotine"  never  flags. — Chi- 
cago Post. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  book  is  worthless.  Fact  is,  it  sparkles 
in  spots,  and,  even  without  these  sparkles,  the 
conception  is  original  enough  to  find  it  a 
publisher.  It  is  supposed  to  chronicle  the 
proceedings  of  the  Literary  Emergency 
Court,  before  which  a  number  of  popular 
authors  are  tried  for  their  crimes  against 
literature.  Mark  Twain,  Oliver  Herford,  and 
the  author,  are  the  judges,  and  Charles  Bat- 
tell  Loomis.  prosecuting  attorney.  And  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  trials  are  keenly 
satirical  as  well  as  genuinely  humorous.  The 
best  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  People  vs. 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  which  the  pris- 
oner is  sentenced  to  have  his  literary  head 
struck  off.  When  Davis'  fate  is  made  known 
some  one  remarks: 

"There  is  only  one  trouble  about  carrying' 
out  that  sentence:      How  the  deuce  are  you 
going    to    chop    off    the    literary    head    of    a 
man   who   hasn't   one?" 

"The  Corelli-ing  of  Caino."  which  has  to 
do  with  Marie  Corel li  and  Hall  Caine,  is 
easily  second  best.  The  rescue  of  these  pris- 
oners by  a  mob  of  salesladies  and  servant 
S'rls  is  uproariously  funny.  The  suit  of 
enry  James  against  Mary'  Baker  C.  Eddy, 
for    infringement    of     the     patent,     obscure 


sentence    contains    a    few    good    riddles    and 
puns,  and  a  laugh  or  two. 

But,  with  all  its  faults,  ''The  Literary 
Guillotine"  is  head  and  shoulders  over  many 
books  that  have  run  into  several  editions, 
because  they  were  believed  to  be  humorous 
or  satirical,  or  both,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
make  money  for  its  author  had  he  not  made 
a  fatal  mistake.  In  attacking  the  popular 
authors,  he  has  turned  against  him  the  great 
army  of  humor-lacking  persons  who  read 
the  popular  authors,  while  those  who  are 
equipped  to  enjoy  his  wit  and  satire  are 
too  ignorant  of  the  output  of  popular 
authors  to  appreciate  his  efforts  to  flay 
them. 

Leavenwobth  Macnab. 


One  who  reads  Miss  Gwendolen  Overton's 
"The  Golden  Chain,"  is  instantly  struck  with 

the  obviousness  of  the  fact  that 
A  Novel  it  is  an  excerpt  from  life.  It  con- 
Of  the  Real  tains  but  one  hundred  of  the  nar- 
Arizona         row  pages  of  Macmillan's  "Little 

Novels,"  but  these  are  sufficient; 
for  the  presentation  of  the  episode  in  the 
lives  of  the  two  principal  characters,  Dud- 
ley Keble  and  Felicia  Evans,  which  it  por- 
trays, is  adequate  and  convincing.  And  the 
Arizona  is  the  real  Arizona — the  Arizona  of 
the  blue  mountains,  the  cool  canyon,  and  the 
shining  plain.  There  is  nothing  strained 
about  the  actors  or  the  incidents:  they  are 
as  natural  as  the  thin  air  of  that  dry  land, 
and  as  good  as  its  wide,  inviting  spaces. 
Literary  restraint  and  finish  of  style  char- 
acterize it.  So  many  writers  appear  to  im- 
agine that  when  the  scene  of  their  story  is 
laid  in  the  southwest,  they  must  be  lurid  and 
spectacular;  and,  alas!  only  too  often  they 
•*ueeeed  in  being  so.  Miss  Overton  was  born 
in  the  far  west,  the  daughter  of  an  army 
officer,  and  she  knows  whereof  she  speaks. 
We  only  hope  that  she  may  speak  again  and 
yet  again.  She  has  lived  for  considerable 
periods  in  Paris  and  in  Washington,  and  is 
now  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles. 

U.  Francis  Duff. 
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There  are  many  circumstances  conspiring 
at  the  present  moment  to  make  Arthur  How- 
ard Noll's  "From  Empire  to  Re- 
TWO  Good  public"  especially  timely.  Dwell- 
Books  On  era  upon  the  Pacific  coast  are  not 
Mexico  the  only  ones  who  are  interested 

in  the  development  of  the  Mexican 
national  life,  and  that  subject  is  not  to  be 
understood  without  learning  something  of 
the  struggle  that  has  been  made  in  Mexico 
for  constitutional  government.  Mr.  Noll  is 
already  favorably  known  through  his  "Short 
History  of  Mexico,"  a  book  which  appeared 
about  1800.  and  now  appears  in  a  new  and 
revised  edition,  extended  to  the  present  time. 
"From  Empire  to  Republic,"  is  a  more  serious 
study  of  Mexican  politics,  and  shows  the 
process  by  which  Mexico,  emerging  from 
three  centuries  of  Spanish  misgovernment, 
with  absolutely  no  training  in  self-govern- 
ment, gradually  settled  upon  a  Federal  Re- 
publican form  of  government  under  a  liberal 
and  popular  constitution;  and  how  the 
various  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  constitution  were  sur- 
mounted ;  and  how  under  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mex- 
ico has  been  permitted  to  take  her  rightful 
place  among  the  nations.  The  history  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  traveling  companion  of  the 
Mexican  tourist.  It  is  of  convenient  size 
and  shape  to  slip  into  a  satchel  and  read 
upon  the  cars.  "From  Empire  to  Republic" 
is  intended  more  for  the  student  of  popular 
institutions,  who  seeks  information  about  the 
history  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  John  Casper  Branner,  vice-president  of 
Stanford  University,  and  head  of  the  Geology 
department  there,  is  the  author  of  an  exten- 
sive work  entitled,  "The  Stone  Reefs  of 
Brazil — Their  Geological  and  Geographical 
Relations."  The  book  is  being  printed  by  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  It  will  contain  two 
hundred  illustrations  and  one  colored  plate. 
Dr.  Branner  was  formerly  a  resident  of  the 
reef  country,  and  takes  a  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  view  of  his  subject.  He  has  made 
his  book  thoroughly  entertaining  as  well  as 
scientifically  exact. 

"Sally.  Mrs.  Tubbs,"  by  Margaret  Sidney, 
is  sweet,  wholesome  and  refreshing,  full  of 
humor,  that  creates  amused  sympathy,  and 
with  a  pathetic  side,  too,  handled  with  skill 
ami  understanding. 

In  "Hearts  Aflame,"  Louise  Winter  has  at- 
tempted a  satire  on  New  York's  smart  set. 
She  has  succeeded  in  telling  a  story  that  is 

"A  Short  History  of  Mexico."  by  Arthur 
Howard  Noll ;  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co..    Chicago :     price.    75   cents. 

"From  Kmplre  to  Republic."  by  Arthur  How- 
ard Noll  ;  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago;    price,   $1.2.". 

"Sally.  Mrs.  Tubbs."  by  Msrpnret  Sidney: 
published  by  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co..  Bos- 
ton;   price.   $1.00. 


merely  cheap  and  tawdry,  betraying  little 
knowledge  of  her  subject.  Archie  Gunn's 
illustrations  are  worse  than  the  storv. 


It  may  be  that  the  principal  characters 
in  Chester  Bailey  Fernald's  "Under  the  Jack- 
staff"  were  suggested  by  "Soldiers  Three"; 
but  Kipling's  influence  goes  no  further,  for 
the  man-o'-warsmen  of  Sir.  Fernald  have  a 
personality  all  their  own.  The  adventures 
he  puts  them  through  are  wonderful  and 
varied.  His  style  is  inimitable,  full  of  quaint, 
fresh  humor  and  thrilling  description.  They 
arc  the  best  and  most  original  sea  stories 
in  a  decade. 


Henry  T.  Boone,  author  of  "The  Career 
Triumphant,"  spoils  a  rather  good  story  by 
an  unpleasant  and  foolish  ending.  It  is  & 
love  story  of  the  south,  good  in  spots,  horsey 
throughout,  and  needlessly  melodramatic  and 
tragic. 


Political  intrigue  at  the  national  capital 
is  the  theme  of  "The  Congressman's  Wife," 
by  John  D.  Barry.  It  is  above  the  ordinary 
in  style,  the  plot  is  good,  and  the  moral 
appears  in  a  manner  that  compels  recognition. 

"Where  Love  Is,"  by  William  J.  Locke, 
the  English  novelist,  is  intensely  interesting; 
not  because  of  its  plot,  which  is  hackneyed, 
its  characters,  which  are  traditional,  nor  its 
situations,  which  are  stereotyped;  but  be- 
cause of  the  author's  masterly  English,  human 
sympathy  and  forceful  style.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  he  tells — a  story  of  love  gone 
begging,  of  lives  ruined  by  greed  and  am- 
bition, of  sacrifice  and  tragedy.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  good  story,  one  to  read  many 
times,  to  remember  and  to  cherish. 


"Practical  Journalism,"  by  £.  L.  Shuman, 
is  exactly  what  its  name  indicates.  Mr. 
Shuman  is  an  active  newspaper  man,  con- 
versant, from  experience,  with  every  detail 
of  the  business,  and  he  tells  what  he  knows 
and  thinks  in  a  manner  that  entertains,  in- 
structs and  convinces. 


Jack  London  has  added  to  his  laurels 
by  his  "People  of  the  Abyss,"  in  which  the 

"Under  the  Jackstaff."  by  Chester  Bailey 
Fernald ;  published  by  The  Century  Co..  New 
York;    price,   $1.2.r». 

"The  Career  Triumphant."  by  Henry  T. 
Boone;  published  by  D.  Applet  on  and  Co.,  New 
York:    price.   $1.50. 


"Hearts  Aflame."  by  Louise  Winter:  pub- 
lished by  The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Co..  New 
York;    price.  $1.50. 


"The  Congressman's  Wife,"  by  John  D.  Barry; 
published  by  The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Co., 
New    York. 

"Where  I.ove  Is."  by  William  J.  Locke:  pub- 
lished by  John  I*ane.  New  York  and  London ; 
price.  $1.5(>. 

"Practical  Journalism."  1>t  R.  L.  8haman ; 
published  by  I).  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  Torn: 
price.    $1.25. 

"People  of  the  Abyss."  by  Jack  London;  pub- 
lished by  The  Macro iiian  Co..  New  York;  price, 
$2.00. 
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horrors  of  life  among  the  poor  in  London 
are  set  forth  in  a  manner  that  both  interests 
and  repels.  The  author  lived  the  life  he 
tells  of,  and  minces  no  words  in  describing 
the  depravity  he  has  seen.  It  is  not  a  deep 
sociological  study,  but  rather  a  startling  word 
picture  that  will  probably  have  more  effect 
than  volumes  of  essays  on  that  subject.  No 
one  who  reads  it  can  fail  to  be  strongly 
impressed. 


The  December  number  of  the  International 
Studio  is  crowded  with  interesting  reading. 
There  are  reminiscences  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler;  "Venice  Recol  lections,"  by  W. 
Scott,  which  is  profusely  illustrated;  an 
article  on  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  Ex- 
hibition, showing  varied  styles  of  arts  and 
crafts;  remarks  about  the  work  of  G.  Pepys 
Cockerell,  the  sculptor,  and  Lauritz  Hoist, 
a  Danish  marine  painter;  "Some  Studies  in 
Ix»ad  Pencil,"  by  Phil  May,  and  several  pages 
of  "Studio  Talk"  from  the  various  art  centers 
of  the  world. 


For  California 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  has 
issued  a  handsome  monthly  publication  en- 
titled For  California.  The  first  number 
issued  on  December  10th,  consists  of  sixteen 
pages  on  manila  paper,  printed  in  brown 
with  column  marginal  drawings  by  L.  May- 
nard  Dixon.  The  leading  article  is  by 
Governor  George  C.  Pardee  of  California,  and 
is  entitled  "The  Land  of  Opportunity." 
William  H.  Saylor,  editor  of  the  Dairy  Prod- 
uce Review  and  secretary  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association,  contributes 
an  article  on  dairying  in  California.  Other 
departments  of  the  magazine  are  Tourist 
Talk,  Promotion  Paragraphs,  Settlers'  Say- 
ings, and  Climate  and  Crops.  The  publication 
is  of  value  to  any  one  wishing  to  learn  about 
California. 


Love,  conflict  and  adventure  all  find  a 
place  in  Gwendolen  Overton's  "The  Golden 
Chain,"  which  records  the  adventures  of  a 
young  rancher  who  followed  and  won  a  girl, 
a  member  of  a  strolling  troupe  of  actors. 
The  southwest  is  well  pictured,  and  the  tale 
is  told  with  charm,  delicacy  and  spirit.  The 
shortness  of  the  story  is  the  only  unpleasant 
feature  about  it. 


Mary  Hal  lock  Foote's  latest  book,  "A  Touch 
of  Sun  and  Other  Stories,"  is  well  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  this  gifted  writer.  The 
stories  are  thoroughly  western.     They  reveal 


"A  Touch  of  Sun 
Mary  Hal  Jock  Foote; 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 


and  Other  Stories,"  by 
published  by  Houghton, 
price.  $1.25. 


an  intimacy  with  the  places  and  people  this 
side  of  the  Rockies  that  only  years  of  asso- 
ciation could  give.  The  art  of  the  book  is 
excellent.  The  stories  are  told  in  a  clear, 
terse  manner  that  leaves  no  chance  for 
tediousness.  Every  character  is  a  real  flesh- 
and-blood  person,  whose  ways  and  thoughts 
are  typically  western.  The  book  deserves  a 
wide  reading. 


Artist  Dixon  Explains 

That  talented  California  artist.  Mr.  L. 
Maynard  Dixon,  is  somewhat  of  a  humorist, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  following  communi- 
cation addressed  both  to  the  editor  and  the 
readers   of   Sunset: 

"Those  four  color  drawings  of  'A  Christmas 
on  the  Range,'  which  appeared  in  December 
Sunset,  were  presented  by  me  rather  in  a 
spirit  of  poetic  license  than  as  being  real- 
istic. When  the  editor  asked  me  to  make 
them  he  already  had  his  own  ideas  as  to 
what  such  a  Christmas  should  be, — or  of 
what  it  must  be,  for  his  readers,  at  least. 
With  due  humbleness  I  told  what  a  cow- 
puncher's  Christmas  usually  consisted  of  (if 
he  were  lucky  enough  to  have  any  at  all), 
so  far  as  I  know  it;  but  he  decided  that 
this  must  be  the  case  of  a  real  good  cow- 
puncher,  who  went  to  town  with  good  inten- 
tions and  bought  nice  cheerful  things  and 
took  them  to  the  boys,  far  away  in  camp, 
so  they  also  might  have  a  little  joy.  But 
it  seems  to  me  his  holiday  spirit  would  be 
translated  otherwise.  I  think  he  felt  about 
like  this:" 


^m'\y 


■y 


"The  Golden  Chain,"  by  Gwendolen  Overton; 
published  by  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  50c 


^S 
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One  docs  not  hear  so  much  of  Ella  Higgin- 
son, the  poet,  shire  her  advent  as  a  novelist 
and  story  writer,  yet  few 
Ella  HlffgiflSOIl  poets  have  done  more  to  inl- 
and Her  Work  mortalize  the  west  in  verse; 
indeed.  as  a  poet,  she  has 
but  one  peer — lna  Coolbrith.  It  was  the 
poet  of  Puget  Sound  who  lirst  won  reeog- 
nition.  and  awoke  an  answering  ehord  in  the 
hearts  of  her  readers,  which  made  her  be- 
loved as  well  a*,  popular — before  she  beeame 
known  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  About  ten  years 
ago.  the  successful  young  poet  .sent  me  a 
letter  announcing  the  first  pronounced  mic- 
ce^s  of  her  ventures  in  tietion.  Her  short 
story.  "The  Takin*  OtF  of  Old  Miss"  Ijane." 
had  been  awarded  first  prize  by  McClun's 
out  of  thousands  submitted.  From  that  day. 
orders  poured  in  for  short  stories,  and  later 
more  ambitious  liction.  of  which  her  novel. 
"Manila  Out  West."  i>  an  evidence.  Her  lir>t 
book  was  a  collection  of  short  stories  under 
the  name  of  "The  Flower  That  (Jrew  in  the 
Sand." 

Hut  it  should  not  1k>  forgotten  that  this 
writer  is  a  poet,  and  not  only  one  who  has 
a  recognized  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
west,  but  one  to  whom  the  land  she  loves, 
and  whose  praises  she  has  so  often  sung, 
owes  a  loyalty  and  appreciation,  it  were 
worse   than   ingratitude  to  forget. 

Mrs.  Higginson's  poetic  work  is  of  a  lofty 
character,  and  shows  great  tieautv  of  expres- 
sion, and  is  characterized  by  deep  feeling. 
It  is  not  simply  musical:  it  is  not  mere 
symphony;  it  is  not  rhythmical  expression 
alone,  that  makes  great  the  songs  that  have 
drifted  from  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound.  It 
is  all  of  these  -but  much  more.  It  is 
not  the  music  that  charms  the  senses,  which 
makes  the  poem  remembered — but  the  mes- 
sage it  contains,  for  every  true  poet  is  a 
prophet  :  it  is  the  lesson  in  the  song,  for 
every  true  poet  is  a  teacher.  The  greater 
the  tin 'light,  the  greater  the  poem.  There  is 
very  little  real  poetry  written — for  the 
prophets  have  been  stoned  -but  some  of  it 
has  been  written  by  Klla  Higginson. 

No  poet  has  written  of  the  west  with 
greater  strength  and  feeling:  The  most  nota- 
ble nf  her  poems  of  this  cl;is>  was  one  of 
her  esulicst.  which  ap|»e;ircd,  I  think,  in 
H'#.s7  Shnn  ,  at  one  time  one  of  the  leading 
publications  of  the  west.  It  was  copied 
widely  in  both  England  and  America,  and 
n*eci\cii    unstinted    piai«e.      line    it    is; 

nil-    \nv   wis i 
Stand  up.   ui>    Wis,:     I.;it   thy  jmrntf.  n«»Me  hem] 
on   i  he  st mm:   pillar  of  ih\    pn'md.   white  threat. 
And   !•■'    ih\    ^>i.i|    ha:r   mi    tin-   >•■;(    wimts    t!..;it 

In    tile    Ui»ri«l'-«    lli:i  I-i'll.    keep    n!ep    with    L.flV    ll'e;i«l 

Au<l    linn        If    p:i«s;i.u    friiin    the    Si. nth    li.i«»    lleil. 
And  from  tie*  Ni-rth  :im!  Last,    ih.'iv   >•■:    i. -mains 
Its    leaping    j ire    in    th\     full    s\\,;;mi^    \  •-:!.» 
If    other*    h«\e    fi.iL-t     tli-    Jhii:    tha'     i.-il 
To     Independent     1 1.  •♦■•!.  .mi.     :iml     n..w     !mi 
To  Ktand  In  their  ..wti  -.M«tej:!i  .nul  priile.  and  :r> 
To  ape  the  i.hler  nar..  n-.   :h-.j   i.i\    W.-t. 
Stand    true     tmr    let    ih»     *:hii    «  >  •  s    ,.v.-r    ijuai. 

As   1 1 ait;   as    (le-ii    hast    hreath    t.-r    ft- 1..jm"s   i-r\ . 

And  u  st ifiit;  passionate  heart  within  ih\   hr.-asi 

In  all  these  |miciii<  of  a  western  miming. 
the  |MM»t  shows  great  strength  and  j>ower. 
but     it    is    in    her    poetry     which     holds    a 


message  that  she  is  truly  great.  The  "New 
West"  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  these.  "A 
Petaled  Thorn,"  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  best-known  eastern  magazines,  is  another. 
Two   stanzas  are  quoted: 

Sin    is  a   crimson    rose, 

Petaled    upon    a    thorn, 
Whose   heauty    fairest   grows 

In    Its    first    morn. 

•  •  • 

The   I) loom    dies    In    a    day ; 

Yet    petals    fair    at    morn 
Leave,    as    they    fall    away, 

one  deathless  thorn. 

Hut  in  my  estimation  the  greatest  jmk.mii 
Mrs.  Higginson  has  ever  written  is  "tiod'a 
Creed,"  which  first  appeared  in  Frank  Lvs- 
lii's.  It  is  fearless,  honest,  and  imbued 
with  the  deepest  feeling.     Here  it  is  in  part: 

GOD'S    I'KEED 

Torsive    me.    that    I    hear    thy    creeds, 

I'nawed    and    unafraid; 
They   are   too  small   for  one  whose  ears 

Have    heard    (Jod's    organ    played; 
Who    in    wide,    nohle    solitudes 

In    simple    faith    has    prayed. 

•  •  • 

My    knees   have   known   no   cushions    rich. 

Hut    the    soft,    emerald    sod ; 
My   aisleH    have   been    the   forest    paths. 

Lined    with    the    crimson-rod ; 
My  choir,  the  birds  and  wind  and  wares — 

My   only   pastor.   <o>d. 

While  this  versatile  writer  has  undoubtedly 
won  wider  recognition  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
than  as  a  poet,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  I  love 
her  bot.  Klla  Higginson's  latest  book,  just 
out,  is  entitled:  "The  Voice  of  April  Land 
and  Other  Poems,"  and  is  in  keeping  with 
her  usual  standard  of  excellence. 

Elizabeth    Vore. 


Kirkpairirk.   Whatcom, 

EI.1.A    UIMilNKoN 


With  the  Camera 

Various  Notes  Concerning  the  Doings  of  Western 
Photographers 

Illustrated  with  two  Photo-Secession  pictures 


"WHAT  SHALL  I   SAT?" 


Photo  by  Clarence  H.  White 


The  California  Camera  Club  celebrated 
Christmas  with  a  first-class,  up-to-date  vaude- 
ville show,  the  talent  for  the  occasion  being 
furnished  by  club  members.  Ex-president 
Erwin  introduced  his  new  mechanical  lantern- 
slides,  and  as  the  pictures  that  were  shown 
were  from  the  funny  side  of  life  and  a 
dozen  of  the  well-known  members  of  the  or- 
ganization had  been  selected  as  subjects,  the 
moving  slides  were  voted  the  hit  of  the  even- 
ing. Vocal  selections,  recitations  and  char- 
acter sketches  helped  to  keep  the  crowd  in 
a  good  humor  while  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  was 
preparing  to  furnish  them  with  a  correct 
imitation   of   Santa   Claus.     Every  one  was 


remembered  and  Christmas  presents  were 
very  much  in  evidence  during  the  time  that 
Santa  Claus  Eisen  held  sway. 

Miss  Voy,  the  ever  patient  and  genial  sec- 
retary of  the  club,  was  most  generously 
remembered.  Refreshments  and  music  closed 
the  program  of  what  all  agreed  was  the  most 
successful  Christmas  celebration  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  club. 


A  cablegram  from  St.  Petersburg  announces 
that  the  loan  collection  of  the  Photo-Secession 
which  was  sent  to  the  International  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Due  de  Leuchterberg,  has  been  awarded 
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PORTRAIT   OF   F.    HOLLAND   DAT 


Photo  by  Ah  in  Langdon  Cobum 


the  highest  honor, — the  gold  medal — in  the 
pictorial  section.  The  collection  sent  over 
included  some  eighty  frames,  the  work  of 
about  thirty  Americans.  Individual  awards 
have  not  been  announced. 

Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz,  director  of  the  Photo- 
Secession,  makes  the  above  announcement 
with  pardonable  pride,  and  every  amateur 
photographer  in  this  country  should  set  aside 
his  personal  prejudice  for  or  against,  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  "Fussy graph" 
class  and  rejoice  with  the  members  of  the 
Secession  at  this  victory  over  the  photo- 
graphic  world. 


At  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Northwest 
held  in  Salem,  Oregon,  the  gold  medal  for  the 
finest  work  displayed  in  the  foreign  class  was 
awarded  to  Stephenson  &  Co.  of  Atlanta, 
(Jeorgiu,  and  the  silver  medal  to  Morrison  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  An  honorary  mention  was 
the  Iwst  that  the  California  photographers 
received,  although  their  display  was  the 
largest  shown  in  the  convention.  If  this  be 
a  fair  test  of  the  quality  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  professionals  it  would  seem  that 
western  men  must  look  to  their  laurels. 


trouble  to  write  to  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
authorities  and  protest  against  the  high- 
handed methods  that  were  in  vogue  at 
Chicago  and  Buffalo  it  might  be  possible  for 
"the  man  with  a  kodak"  to  stand  some  chance 
of  carrying  home  suitable  souvenirs  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  without  levy- 
ing his  entire  bank  account  behind  him.  If 
the  California  legislature  passed  an  act  en- 
forcing the  amateur  photographer  to  pay 
$2.00  a  day  for  the  privilege  of  photographing 
the  Golden  Gate  or  the  waterfalls  of  Yo- 
semite,  what  a  wail  would  go  up.  Still, 
the  exposition  management  anticipates  doing 
something  of  that  kind  and  no  one  seems 
ready  or  willing  or  able  to  start  the  cry 
that  would  remedy  the  evil. 


If    every    amateur    photographer    in    the 
United    States    would    take    the    time    and 


Mr.  \V.  T.  Gracey  of  Foochow,  China,  haa 
been  spending  the  holidays  with  his  relatives 
in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Gracey  is  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  successful  amateur 
photographers  in  the  Orient.  The  California 
Camera  Club  is  indebted  to  this  gentleman 
for  the  loan  of  a  large  and  interesting  series 
of  views,  showing  the  country  in  and  around 
Foochow  and  scenes  of  the  Boxer  trouble  of  a 
few  years  ago.  This  collection  will  be  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  club  rooms  on  the  first 
of  Januarv. 


The  Course  of  Empire 


The  Galveston  Sea-Wall 
The  great  Galveston  sea-wall,  now  under 
course  of  construction  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
to  prevent  the  future  loss  of  life  and  property 
by  attacks  from  the  sea,  when  completed, 
will  be  three  and  one-third  miles  in  length. 
The  wall  is  being  constructed  of  granite 
concrete,  resting  on  a  piling  foundation,  with 
rip-rap  protection  on  the  sea  face  of  the 
wall,  composed  of  granite  twenty-seven  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  piling 
foundation  supporting  the  wall,  is  composed 
of  piles  forty-four  feet  in  length,  driven  with 
steam  hammers  and  water  jet,  until  the  head 


of  the  pile  is  at  an  elevation  of  two  feet 
above  mean,  low  water,  or  an  average  depth 
of  two  feet  below  the  average  level  of  the 
beach  on  which  the  sea-wall  is  being  con- 
structed. 

The  wall  proper  is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  sixteen  feet  high,  and  curving  from  a 
point  on  the  sea  face  of  the  wall  three  feet 
above  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
is  five  feet  in  width,  making  a  curved  face 
on  the  seaside  of  the  wall  for  the  sea  to  work 
against.  The  material  required  in  construc- 
tion includes:  17,693  round  piles  44  feet  long, 
which    if    laid    end   to   end,    would   make   a 


TBI   NIW   SKA-WALL  AT   GALVMTOX,  TEXAS,  LOOKING   ROM   THS   QUI*   UfD 
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continuous  string  of  piling  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles  long;  3,800,000  feet,  board 
measure,  of  lumber;  103,000  cubic  yards  of 
concrete  for  the  main  wall.  The  rip-rap 
apron,  on  the  sea  side  of  the  wall,  will  require 
110.000  tons  of  granite,  quarried  at  Granite 
mountain,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles 
from  Galveston.  The  cement  used  is  manu- 
factured in  Germany. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  wall,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  $1,500,000.  nearly  all  of  which 
money  has  been  furnished  by  Galvestonians, 
who  deserve  much  credit  for  their  faith  in 
greater    Galveston. 

Ai.ick   McComack. 


California  Schoolmasters 

In  this  day  of  many  clubs  and  orders,  the 
schoolmasters  of  California  have  several  in- 
fluential organizations  of  a  scholastic  and 
social  character.  Nearly  eight  years  ago, 
at  an  impromptu  banquet  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
small  group  of  schoolmen,  half  in  jot  half 
in  earnest,  organized  the  Southern  California 
Schoolmasters'  Club.  It  was  two  years  be- 
fore it  met  again;  but  it  still  flourishes. 
Its  membership  was  at  first  limited  to 
thirty;  it  is  now  a  hundred,  and  includes 
many  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of 
the   seven    southern   counties. 

The  California  Schoolmasters'  Club  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago.  Nominally 
meant  to  include  the  state,  its  membership 
for  the  most  part  is  made  up  of  schoolmen 
living  in  the  bay  counties.  Among  these 
members  are  the  presidents  and  some  of  the 
leading  professors  of  the  state  university. 
The  Southern  Club  meets  at  Los  Angeles 
twice  a  year,  midwinter  and  spring,  and 
the  California  Club  quarterly  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  banquet  is  given  at  each  meeting 
of  these  clubs,  and  the  after  dinner  speakers 
often  include  leading  educators  and  other 
prominent  men  of  the  United  States. 

}joa  Angeles  has  a  city  schoolmasters' 
club.  It  is  a  vigorous  body.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco an  inner  circle  of  twenty  schoolmen 
occasionally  meet  in  a  hard  give-and-take 
debate.     It  is  called  the  Scholia  Club. 

The  Rush  California-ward 

Harring  t lie  gold  rush  to  California  in 
184ft- •">•"},  there  lias  never  been  a  period  in 
which  the  population  has  increased  so  rapidly 
as  at  the  present  time.  This*  increase  i>  all 
the  more  satisfactory  when  the  permanent 
character  of  new  residents  is  considered.  Im- 
ports of  the  California  Promotion  Committee 
show  that  for  a  |>eriod  of  ten  month*,  ending 
July  1st.  one  million,  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  persons  took  advantage  of  the 
colonists'  rates  to  California,  and  thi»u«uiids 
of  others,  of  which  no  record  wa-  kept.  aNo 
came   to  the   state. 


the  work  of  inducing  immigration.  The 
association  was  organized  nearly  four  years 
ago  through  the  efforts  of  General  W.  S. 
Green  of  Colusa,  who  has  since  been  its 
president,  and  has  played  a  leading  part 
in  bringing  about  the  very  noticeable  increase 
of  activity  throughout  northern  California. 
The  association  represents  fifteen  counties, 
containing  2f>,000  square  miles  of  valley, 
foothill  and  mountain.  The  valley  proper  is 
larger  than  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The 
partially  developed  condition  of  this  vast 
region  and  its  wealth  of  natural  resources 
afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  such  work 
as  the  association  is  doing,  and  it  should  be 
successful  in  its  effort  to  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  looking  west- 
ward for  homes. 


Floating  Island  Lake 

Nestling  up  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mt. 
Tallac,  one  of  the  Sierra  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
reserve,  is  a  pretty  little  lake  that  has  a 
distinction  quite  its  own.  On  its  surface 
tloats  an  island,  a  real  grass-covered  island, 
with  one  tiny  tree  aspiring  to  some  day 
rival  its  sister  firs  on  the  solid  mainland. 
This  gives  the  water  its  name  of  Floating 
Island    lake. 

The  lake  is  stocked  with  trout,  and  the 
fishermen  use  the  floating  island  in  lieu 
of  a  boat.  They  move  it  about  with  a  long 
pine  pole;  and  when  through  with  it, 
moor  it  to  the  shore.  The  island  is  about 
twenty  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide  and 
weighs  probably  two  tons.  It  was  formed 
by  that  area  of  heavy  sod  breaking  away 
from  the  main  bank.  While  it  floats  easily, 
it  will  hold  quite  a  number  of  persons 
without  sinking  perceptibly. 

When  first  one  hears  the  name,  it  brings 
up  memories  of  that  beautiful  dessert  so 
loved  in  our  childhood,  but  when  one  pushes 
the  apparently  solid  land  about  at  the  direc- 
tion of  one's  whims,  he  feels  a  greater  delight 
than  ever  viands  conjured — a  participation 
in  "the  power  that  moves  the  world." 

Katiierixe  A.  Chandler. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Development  As- 
sociation is  now  established  in  its  new  office 
in  Sacramento  and  has  entered  actively  upon 


The  California  Promotion  Committee,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  is  now  mak- 
ini:  special  effort  to  obtain  all  the  latest 
information  in  regard  to  the  progress  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  state.  Those  who  have 
important  developments  on  hand  are  work- 
in «:  t<>  furnish  full  particulars  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  are  hundreds  of  projects  in 
tliis  -tate  of  a  vastly  important  nature  in 
devclopiiiLr  our  rrMiurns  which  are  not  well 
known,  anil  the  publication  of  them  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  tin*  great  progress  which 
i-  being  made.  The  committee  does  not 
request  any  information  which  will  be  in- 
opportune, and  only  Mich  data  that  tell  of 
work  accomplished,  or  U-ing  done,  or  under 
way,  are  desired.  Tho-ie  who  have  projects 
under  way  are  requested  to  advise  the 
mi t tee  when  arrangements  are  complete. 


THE    COURSE    OF    EMPIRE 
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BackuH    Studio,    photo 


Successful  Aerial  Navigation 

The  Oreth  airship,  which  astonished  San 
Francisco  by  successfully  navigating  the 
air  on  the  morning  of  October  18,  1903. 
consisted,  as  it  stood  before  its  ascent  at 
Eleventh  and  Market  streets,  of  a  balloon 
75  feet  long  with  a  diameter  of  25  feet, 
and  a  frame  suspended  from  the  balloon, 
to  support  a  motor  and  the  navigator.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  airship  were 
the  elimination  of  the  ballonette  used  by 
Santos  Dumont  and  Stanley  Spencer  for 
nitrating  hydrogen  gas,  the  use  of  a  netting 
over  the  balloon  to  prevent  the  buckling 
which  caused  a  catastrophe  to  Santos  Dumont. 
ami  the  arrangement  of  the  frame  only  seven 
feet  below  the  balloon  thus  making  it  much 
more  dirigible  than  the  other  airships,  which 
suspend  their  cars  about  twenty  feet  below 
the  balloon.  The  motor  was  a  second-hand 
affair,  weighing  over  five  hundred  pounds, 
which,  though  supposed  to  generate  twelve 
horse-power,  proved  on  trial  to  supply  less 
than  six  horse-power;  whereas,  the  engine 
used  by  Santos  Dumont  weighed  less  than 
one  half  the  weight  and  gave  thirty  horse- 
power. Another  drawback  was  that — while 
the  Oreth  device  calls  for  four  propellers 
at  the  cardinal  points  of  the  frame,  run  by 
one  motor  in  the  body  of  the  car,  and 
capable  of  being  turned  separately  or  to- 
gether and  at  any  desired  angle,  so  as 
absolutely  to  control  the  direction  of  the 
ship — the  lack  of  power  made  it  necessary 
to  dispense  with  two  of  these  propellers. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however,  the 
trial  trip  was  successfully  accomplished,  the 
inventor  maneuvering  to  an  extent  that 
showed  that  he  had  complete  control 
over   liis   machine  until    an    accident   to   his 


motor  forced  him  to  land  in  San  Francisco 
bay  near  the  Presidio.  Considering  the 
difficulties  that  were  due  solely  to  lack  of 
proper  equipment,  the  tlight  was  as  successful 
as   any   ever   made. 

As  the  Scientific  American  has  stated  "all 
that  the  inventor  wants  is  a  powerful  enough 
motor  of  light  weight,  and  then  he  will 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  theory 
of   navigating  the  air." 

Apart  from  the  exhibition  uses  of  the 
Oreth  airship,  should  they  fulfil  their  prom- 
ise, and  the  speculative  value  to  enthusiasts 
who  may  prefer  scorching  through  the  air 
to  running  down  casual  pedestrians,  there 
is  an  eminently  practical  use  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  serious  men.  This  consists 
of  carrying  supplies  into  inaccessible  moun- 
tain districts,  and  overcoming  the  great  delay 
and  expense  of  packing  by  mule  trains. 
Enough  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
dirigible  balloon  to  make  its  next  trial,  under 
favorable  conditions,  of  utmost  importance, 
and  to  give  it.  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
a  consideration  that  has  hardly  been  merited 
by  previous  attempts  at  aerial  navigation. 

Dr.  August  Oreth.  an  Alsatian  by  birth, 
a  man  who  graduated  from  a  French 
college  and  has  taken  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  California,  had  been  devoting 
several  years  of  his  residence  in  San  Francisco 
to  the  study  of  aeronautics.  With  the  char- 
acteristically practical  and  sensitive  nature 
of  his  race,  this  nian  had  worked  quietly 
but  with  enthusiasm;  and.  in  the  full  belief 
that  he  hail  mastered  the  principal  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  navigating  the  air,  had 
devoted  the  proceed*  of  a  modest  practice  to 
perfecting  a  successful  dirigible  balloon. 

A  few  men  of  small  means,  whom  he  met 
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casually  and  who  became  imbued  with  con- 
fidence in  his  model,  readily  shared  with  him 
the  expense  of  completing  a  trial  airship. 
There  were  all  the  usual  embarrassments, 
disappointments  and  delays  that  attend  the 
lack  of  capital  in  the  promotion  of  an  eri- 
terpri.se,  but  finally  in  October  of  1903,  the 
invention  was  ready  to  demonstrate  its 
practicability. 

Lumbering:  in  the  Sierra 
One  of  the  largest  forests  in  this  country, 
fit  for  lumber  and  still  scarcely  touched,  lies 
in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  just  back  of  Placerville,  in  El 
Dorado  county.  It  contains  large  tracts  of 
yellow  pine,  sugar  pine,  fir,  and  spruce. 
Two  or  three  large  lumber  companies,  it  is 
said,  are  about  to  build  their  mills  in  this 
forest.  The  El  Dorado  Lumber  Company 
is  already  in  the  field.  This  company  is  in- 
corporated and  has  a  capital  of  $750,000. 
It  owns  seventeen  miles  of  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road, equipped  with  eight  locomotives  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cars.  Over 
this  road  the  logs  are  brought  to  two  mills. 
The  combined  capacity  of  these  mills  is  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  daily. 
The  lumber  is  carried  across  the  Middle  Fork 
of  the  American  river  on  a  suspended  cable. 
The  cable  is  nineteen  hundred  feet  in  length. 
At  the  sag  it  is  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  and  at  the  ends  thirteen  hundred 
feet.  Each  cable-car  carries  three  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  at  a  load.  The  lumber  some- 
times made  into  boxes,  is  next  loaded  upon 
road  cars  and  drawn,  in  short  trains  by 
traction  engines,  seven  miles  to  Placerville; 
from  which  point  it  is  transported  to  other 
places  by  Southern  Pacific  lines. 


Siate  Quarries  on  the  American  River 

The  stone  quarries  of  California  will  soon 
become  great  factors  in  the  industries  of  the 
state.  The  varieties  of  excellent  stone  are 
numerous  and  widely  distributed.  A  begin- 
ning has  already  been  made  in  the  quarrying 
of  slate  at  Kelsey,  El  Dorado  county,  where 
the  Eureka  Slate  Company  has  its  holdings. 
There  are  vast  ledges  of  a  brilliant,  black 
slate  at  Kelsey,  and  it  is  being  worked  up 
into  eighteen  different  sizes  for  roofing  and 
other  purposes.  For  a  long  time  California 
slate  quarries  were  in  bad  repute,  because 
their  owners  were  negligent  in  filling  orders, 
and  put  poorly  prepared  shite  on  the  market. 
By  employing  skilled  slate  worker-*  this  com- 
pany is  winning  its  own  way.  while  demon- 
strating the  value  of  California  slates.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  $200.(MM);  it  em- 
ploys about  one  hundred  men:  iN  monthly 
pay-roll  shows  an  exfwnditurc  of  about  $ti.iHM), 
und  its  incidental  expense*  account,  half  as 
much   more. 

The  motor  power  for  machine  drill*,  hoi-ts, 
and  machine  shop,  is  furnished  by  an  air- 
compressor  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  live 
horse- power.  The  compressor,  in  turn,  is 
worked  by  water  under  a  high  head  from 
the    California    Water    Company's    reservoir 


in  Kelsey  canyon.  The  slate  is  carried  in 
suspended  cars  by  a  cable  a  distance  of  three 
miles  down  the  mountain  slopes,  across  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American  river,  up  the 
steep  opposite  slopes,  and  over  level  hill 
tops  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  Placer- 
ville. From  the  cable  end,  it  is  taken  by 
team  to  the  railway  station  for  shipment. 


Colusa  Oranges  Stand  First 

Colusa  Tri-Weekly  Sun,  December  15,  1903 
— Colusa,  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  without  any  pretense  of 
being  in  any  sort  of  citrus  belt,  is  producing 
the  t>est  oranges  in  the  state,  and  the  proof 
of  the  fact  is  that  the  principal  hotels  in 
San  Francisco  will  have  none  other  as  long 
as  they  can  get  the  Colusa  article.  Colonel 
Harrington  has  sold  to  the  Palace  and  Cali- 
fornia hotels  for  several  years  fifteen  boxes 
a  week,  and  he  has  also  another  order  from 
the  California.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has 
a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  new  St. 
Francis  on  the  corner  of  Powell  and  Geary 
— the  new  Crocker — asking  him  to  reserve 
some  of  his  fine  oranges  for  the  opening  of 
that   hotel. 

These  things  are  proof  that  none  can 
dispute;  no  mere  fancy  expressed  opinions, 
for  they  pay  good  prices.  Colusa  does  not 
claim  a  superior  climate  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  Sacramento  valley,  the  whole  valley  has 
a  citrus  climate.  Oranges,  like  all  other 
productions  of  the  soil,  do  better  on  good 
land,  and  there  is  just  a  whole  lot  of  good 
land  around  Colusa.  Nor  will  we  claim  any- 
thing in  that  regard  that  our  neighbors 
have  not.  There  is  orange  land  all  over 
the  valley.  But  it  so  happens  that  Colusa 
took  the  premium  at  the  Midwinter  Fair 
for  the  best,  and  she  has  had  the  best  ever 
since,  and  has  been  able  to  prove  that  she 
has  the  best.  Still,  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley  we  can  not  claim  a  "belt." 


In  Central  Oregon 

It  has  been  definitely  announced  by  Presi- 
dent E.  E.  Lytle,  of  the  Columbia  Southern 
Railroad,  that  arrangements  are  being  per- 
fected to  build  this  road  into  central  Oregon, 
one-hundred-mile  sections  at  a  time.  Next 
year  the  track  will  be  laid  from  Shaniko 
to  Bend,  Crook  county,  Oregon.  If  this 
proves  a  paying  investment  the  line  will  be 
continued  to  Burns,  in  Harney  county.  The 
Shaniko- Bend  branch  will  open  up  a  compar- 
atively undeveloped  country,  but  one  rich 
in  possibilities.  It  is  a  good  farming  dis- 
trict and  hut  needs  the  aid  of  a  railroad 
to  make  it  come  to  the  front  rank.  Stock- 
raising  is  also  an  industry  that  is  being 
carried  on  extensively  and  many  millions  of 
feet  of  timber  will  he  tributary  to  the  rail- 
road. The  district  i*  settling  up  rapidly, 
though  it  has  been  till  lately  very  difficult 
of  access.  The  building  of  the  road'  is  hailed 
with  joy  all  over  Oregon,  as  it  brings  this 
rich  country  into  relation  with  the  rest  of 
the   state. 
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THE   L'MTEH   STATUS   CICl'ISKIt  TACOMA 


The  Tacoma's  Proud  Record 
The  latest  of  the  government  warships 
to  be  turned  out  from  the  Union  Iron  Works 
at  San  Francisco  is  the  Tacoma,  whose  trial 
trip  took  place  November  30th  in  Santa 
Barbara  channel.  This  California-built  craft 
is  the  only  one  of  her  class  that  has  so  far 
come  up  to  contract  speed.  Not  only  did  she 
come  up  to  speed  called  for  on  contract  on 
her  trial  trip,  but  exceeded  it  by  .12  of  a 
knot  during  her  four-hour  run.  She  made 
an  average  speed  of  1G.62  knots  over  a  course 
sixty-four  miles  in  length,  running  up  and 
down  the  channel  off  Santa  Barbara,  over 
a  course  extending  from  a  point  off  the  town 
thirty-two  miles  to  Point  Conception.  Ad- 
miral W.  II.  Whiting  and  Captain  G.  F. 
Moser  were  in  charge  of  the  trial  trip  board, 
while  Robert  Forsyth  represented  the  builders. 
The  Tacoma  represents  a  new  class  of  war- 
ships, designated  as  sheath-protected  cruisers. 
Two  sister  ships,  the  Denver  and  Cleveland, 
failed  to  approach  required  speed  on  their 
trial  trips,  and  hence  the  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion over  the  performance  of  the  Tacoma. 

The  Tacoma  is  one  of  the  cruisers  author- 
ized by  Congress  March  .'I,  1S!M>,  and  con- 
tracted for  in  the  following  December.  Her 
keel  was  laid  in  September,  1000.  Her 
length,  over  all.  is  202  feet;  breadth,  44  feet 
1^2  inches:  mean  draft.  15  feet;  displace- 
ment. ."$.200  ton-:  indicated  horsepower. 
4.700,  and  contract  speed,  10'  's  knots.  Her 
coal  hunker**  have  a  capacity  of  TOO  tons. 
The  armament  «»f  the  Tacoma  includes  ten 
five-inch  rapid-fire  rifles,  eight  six-pounders, 
two  one-pounders  and  four  Colt's  automatic 
guns.  Her  complement  includes  30  officers 
and    281    men. 


Good  By,  Baggage-Smasher 

The  Michigan  Central  is  experimenting 
with  a  new  baggage  car,  which  may  end 
the  days  of  the  baggage  smasher,  reduce  the 
time  lost  by  passenger  trains  at  stations, 
facilitate  the  handling  of  express  and 
diminish  the  wear  on  rolling  stock  and 
track,  notes  the  Railway  Employes'  Journal. 
The  car,  which  is  called  the  "Safety  Baggage 
Handler,"  and  has  been  operated  for  more 
than  two  months,  is  fitted  with  a  pneumatic 
elevator.  A  padded  truck,  costing  $0, 
against  $50.  the  cost  of  the  average  truck 
now  in  use,  is  kept  in  the  car.  The  baggage 
is  loaded  on  this  and  the  truck  is  run  on  a 
steel  platform,  which,  when  unfolded,  extends 
about  three  feet  outside  of  the  car.  This 
platform  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means 
of  air  pressure  taken  from  the  engine  and 
stored  in  a  cylinder  underneath  the  car. 
The  air  is  controlled  by  a  lever  by  the  *'u\e 
of  the  car  door  and  operates  the  elevator 
by  means  of  a  steel  cable.  The  truck  will 
carry  between  nine  and  twelve  huge  trunks, 
whose  combined  weight  is  nearly  1.700 
pound*.  Similar  trucks  are  used  in  stations, 
and  are  loaded  ready  to  be  run  on  the 
elevator  the  moment  the  loaded  truck  from 
the  car  is  run  from  the  elevator  to  the 
platform. 


A  new  paper  mill  is  mkui  to  be  in  oper- 
ation in  Marin  county,  California.  The  new 
mill  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  Pioneer  paper 
mill  which  has  been  inactive  for  many  years. 
It  is  being  conducted  by  Boston  capitalists 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  equip  their  plant  with 
modern  machinery  run  by  electricity. 


>  »,*».        T  r;^ ^^r  ^  ^_: 


Sunset  Rays 


Timely  Words 

A  ward  politician  is  not  like  a  telescope; 
you  can  open  him;  you  may  perhaps  see 
through  him — but  after  that,  you  can't 
readily  shut  him  up. 

"Very  good,  but  very  pointed,"  as  the  old 
trout  said  to  the  dangling  bait. 

The  "shopping-woman"  would  turn  a  rain- 
bow to  see  if  the  colors  went  to  the  back, 
and  then  she'd  want  the  clerk's  guarantee 
that  it  would  wash. 

Every  man  has  his  price,  every  woman  her 
caprice. 

All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  for  the  most 
irt  it's  a  bumpv  road  it  travels  over. 


part 


The  cow  with  the  short  temper  shouldn't 
have  long  horns. 

He  who  fools  with  dynamite  is  soon  parted. 

Don't  discuss  the  manila-rope  industry  in 
the  family  circle  of  the  hanged  man. 

We  are  not  sheep  or  goats,  any  of  us,  but 
are  all  moral  alpacas — something  between  a 
sheep  and  a  goat. 

Don't  1h»  a  servant  to  him  who  was  once 
a  flunky. 

If  you  can't  bite,  it's  small  satisfaction 
to  show  your  teeth. 

The  stingy  man  puts  his  milk  in  a  perpen- 
dicular pan  and  skims  it  on  both  sides. 

— Atjnrs    Ihans    Cameron. 


Thy  eyes  that   wore  >o  bright,   love. 
Have    now    a    dimmer    shine: 

But  what  they've  lost  in  litfht.  love, 
Is  what  they  gave  to  mine. 

— Thomas  Hood. 


My  Blue  Forget-me-nots 

They  are  faded  now — mere  specks  of  dust; 
Vet  I  guard  them  still  as  a  precious  trust — 
My  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots. 

Well  I  remember  when  years  before 
In  her  shining  tresses,  my  lady  wore 

This  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots. 

With  hand  o'er  heart   (my  love  to  shield), 
I  vowed  contentment,  if  she'd  yield 

Her  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots! 


With   coy   intent,   and   smiling  grace 
She  gently  drew  them   from  their  pla 
Unhappy  blue  forget-me-nots! 


"Ah,    no!"    I    cried,    "I    meant    not   so; 
The  maid  must  with   the  flowers  go — 
Go  with  the  blue  forget-me-nots!" 

And  as  I  drew  her  to  my  breast 
With  each  wild  heart-throb  then  I  blessed 
The  starry-eyed  forget-me-nots! 

They  are  faded   now — mere  specks  of  dust! 
Yet  I  guard  them  still  as  a  precious  trust. 
My  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots! 

— Jcssn m  ine    Anderson. 


Memory 

Low   di*tant  hills   when   eventime 

With    mystery   transfigures   you, 
El  Capitan  I  seem  to  see 

Crowned  with  the  same  ethereal  blue. 
Oh  days  of  petty  cares  and  joys. 

1  count  this  happiness  supreme; 
That  all  your  weariness  is  graced 

By  the  remembrance  of  a  dream. 

— Louise  Culver. 
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A  New  Tear  Resolution 

When  Professor  J.  M.  Stillman  of  Stanford 
university,  was  called  on  some  time  ago  for 
a  New  Year  resolution,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  highest  resolution  that  every  citizen 
should  make  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  try  to 
become  the  best  and  most  useful  man  he 
knows  how  to  become;  and,  to  this  end, 
to  cultivate  his  mind  and  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge that  he  may  act  more  wisely;  to  in- 
terest himself  in  men  and  affairs  of  men 
that  he  may  become  sympathetic  and  helpful; 
to  perform  the  plain  and  simple  duties  of 
every-day  life  cheerfully,  modestly,  patiently, 
fearlessly;  to  labor  unremittingly  for  the 
welfare  of  family,  neighbors,  and  society,  with 
due  regard  for  his  own  proper  rights  and 
well-being;  to  be  just  to  all  men;  to  be 
kind  and  respectful  to  others  without  sacri- 
fice of  his  self-respect;  to  be  true  to  his 
convictions  but  to  maintain  them  without 
arrogance;  to  acquit  his  just  debts  of  money 
or  of  kindness;  to  allow  no  selfish  aim  to 
encroach  on  others'  rights;  to  covet  no  un- 
earned success,  nor  undeserved  honor,  but  to 
accept  without  vanity  or  conceit  such  honors 
or  success  as  may  properly  be  his;  to  do  his 
work  cheerfully  and  unostentatiously,  giving 
and  getting  as  much  rational  pleasure  as 
possible  on  the  way;  to  strive  to  attain 
that  insight  into  the  relations  between  the 
desirable  and  the  attainable — that  common 
sense  which  makes  human  effort  and  influence 
most  effective  for  good.  Such  a  New  Year's 
resolution  is  commonplace  enough,  but  surely 
all  great  virtues  are  commonplace,  except  as 
accident  or  rare  opportunity  promotes  them 
to  picturesqueness." 


A  Church  Flirtation 

She  smiled  at  me  in  church  one  day 
From  where  she  sat  across  the  way; 
I'm  sure  I  never  can  forget 
How,  in  that  sacred  place,  I  met 
Her  smile  so  bright,  the  glances  shy 
That  beamed  from  out  her  dark  brown  eye; 
My  heart  was  captured  at  the  way 
She  smiled  at  me  in  church  that  day. 

How  could   I   not  resist   the  smile 

She  cast  at  me  across  the  aisle? 

I'd  never  seen  a  maid  so  fair, 

Such   laughing  eyes,   such   golden   hair! 

And  so  I  smiled  at  her,  and  she 

Smiled  coyly  back  again  at  me. 

I   loved  the  maid,   I'm  free  to  say, 

At  sight,  because  she  smiled  that  day. 

I  heard  not  prayer  nor  song  that  day, 

I  watched  that  smile  across  the  way; 

She  was  so  sweet,  so  debonair, 

Such    dainty    hands,    such    glorious    hair! 

Because  she  smiled  am  I  to  blame? 

I'll   own  my  heart  was  all  aflame; 

I  could  not  go,  I  had  to  stay 

And  meet  her  smiles  in  church  that  day. 


1  wondered  whom  the  maid  might  be 
Who  smiled  so  artfully  at  me. 
I   pondered   if  we'd  ever  met; 
She   seemed   to   recognize  me,   yet 
I   could  not  recollect  her  name, 
Or  face,  or  why  or  whence  she  came, 
But  ah!     I  met  my  fate  when  she 
Smiled  at  me  so  coquettishly ! 

I   sought  her  out  when  church   dismissed, 
She  smiled  again.     Could   I  resist 
Her  'witching  glances?     No,  ah  me, 
I    motioned    her   aside,    and    we 
Smiled  at  each   other,   then   I — well, 
Asked  if  her  name  and  age  she'd  tell. 
She  laughed,  and  shook  her  curls  of  gold, 
*Ts   mamma's   dirl;     l's   free   years   old!" 
— E.  A.  Brininatool. 


New  Orleans  Picay une— Sunset  for  No- 
vember opens  with  two  pieces  of  verse  by  L. 
Maynard  Dixon,  "The  Cowpuncher's  Thanks- 
giving" and  "Yearlin's,"  well  rhymed  in  cow- 
puncher  phraseology.  A  football  story  by 
Edward  F.  Wheaton  follows,  called  "Celebrity 
Baldwin."  "Rod  and  Reel  at  Weber  Lake" 
is  a  fishing  sketch  by  Al  M.  Cumming. 
"Home  for  Thanksgiving"  is  a  bird  sketch 
by  Elizabeth  Grinnell.  "The  Birthday  of 
the  Cypress"  is  an  illustrated  poem  by  Mary 
Bell,  written  in  rhymed  heroic  couplets,  and 
well  done.  J.  A.  Yerington  tells  "Stories 
of  Hank  Monk,"  a  notable  stagedriver  in  the 
olden  time.  "Merinos  of  Rag  Gulch"  is  a 
sheep  ranch  sketch.  The  number,  contains 
a  good  deal  more — sketches  of  various  phases 
of  western  life  and  doings,  verses,  stories, 
and  all  the  varied  matter  that  the  magazine 
reader  loves  to  find. 


Alameda  (California)  Argus — The  Christ- 
mas Sunset  is  one  that  takes  its  place  with 
the  best.  Its  artistic  features  may  be  ex- 
ceeded in  quantity  by  one  or  two  eastern 
magazines,  but  not  in  dainty  appropriateness. 
It  is  Californian  all  the  way  through  without 
any  of  the  "reading  notice"  flavor.  The 
opening  poem  is  by  "Carolus  Ager,"  whom  we 
of  Alameda  know  better  as  Charles  K.  Field. 
It  is  illustrated  with  ever  so  dainty  a  pen 
sketch  by  Blanche  Partington.  Maynard 
Dixon  has  a  series  of  four  color  pictures 
of  "Christmas  on  the  Range."  drawn  from 
personal  knowledge  of  how  it  is — he  has  been 
a  plainsman  himself.  The  stories  and  de- 
scriptive articles  are  all  timely  as  to  the 
season  and  the  section.  The  illustrations  are 
not  only  artistic,  as  we  have  said,  but  ex- 
cellent in  print.  A  drawing  by  Max  New- 
berry, "The  Girl  of  California,"  is  one  of 
the  specially  attractive  pictures.  It  accom- 
panies a  poem  on  the  "Girl"  by  Wallace 
Irwin. 
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IIOSPITALITT    IN   THE    SIERRAS 


Mr.  liruin- 


"Welcome  to  our  huuiMe  home.     Pray  step  inside, 
to  hug  you." 


IhaninR  b\  J.  J-'.  O'ftian 
Mrs.  Bruin  is  Just  dylnf 


Some  Sierra  Towns 

Yes   siree,    I'm   49-er. 
Him  whose  darter's   Clementina; 
And.  stranger,  she  war  mighty  set 
'Gin  livin*  in  our  town — You  Bet. 

Her  maw's  a   woman   heap  more  steady, 
Jim  Pike's  kid  ter  Rough  and  Ready. 
Born  hisself  ter  old  Town  Talk. 
A  man  when  busted  never'd  squawk. 

But   allers   on    some   tarnal   bend 
Araisin'  cane  at  Middle  End, 
An'   allers   pullin'   on   ther   lanyon 
Ter  blow  hell   on  ten   Shirt  Tail  Canyon. 

But   thet   haint  neither   here  ner  thar 
More'n  strikes  and  leads  ter  Mormon   Bar — 
Er   thet   nugget- salted   placer  joke 
Played  pardner  once't  jess  nigh  Dead   Broke. 

Wal.  maw  Mowed  Clem  *ud  git  her  fill 
Ter   live  ter   Whiskey  or  Pancake   Hill. 
But    Clem   she  t<>s*t  her  head   up   high. 
Sez   scornful.    "Ked    Dog — bum    (loiige    Eye!" 

Brought   down    her   number   nine   ker*dat 
An"   yelled.    "Slug   Gulch    er    Poverty    Flat  — 
Mebbe  yer  tliink   I'm  some  old  maid 
As  wants  ter  hide  in   Evening  Shade  — 

Er   meblM»   ter    wear   a   caliker   gitwn 
An'  keep  trails   hot   in    Kiddletown :" 
Say.  stranger.  Clem's  a   red-haired   -uide-  — 
We  moved   her   up  ter    Let    Her   Slide. 

-   T.   H.    Kirk. 


If  this  Rose  Were  a  Kiss 

If    this    rose    were    a    kiss    from    my    love's 
lambent   lips 

How  often   its  pleasures   would  be 
Divided  and   drunken   in   lingering  sips, 

Each   petal   a   treasure   for  me. 
For  sweeter  is  honey  if  taken  by  drips 

Its   pureness   superlative   cloys. 
And   so  are  her   kisses  such   delicate  blisses 

Division  their  charm  ne'er  destroys. 

— Philip  B.  Anspacher. 


Then   here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old   oak, 
Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone! 

And   still   flourish   he  a  hale  green  tree 
When  a  hundred  years  are  gone! 

— H.  F.  Chorley. 


Moonrise  at  Monterey 

A   wondrous  glow  beyond  the  Carmel   peaks, 
A  single  silvery  star  that  twinkling  seeks 
To  herald  forth  the  radiant  Queen  of  Night — 
Who  now   in  splendor  rises  to  the  sight 
of  darkened  worlds,  that  wait  her  brilliancy. 

I'pon   the   rugged   hills  her  glory  falls. 
Lighting   the   vales   to   fairy   palace   halls; 
And    dipping   down    into   the   dreaming   bay 
A    golden    pathway    makes,   where  moon-folk 

Mray— 
And    dance    upon,    to    wavelet's    melody. 

— Josiphine  Mildred  Blanch. 
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Rich,  spicy,  aromatic — delicious  to  cat,  delightful  to 
serve  —  with  a  delicate  flavor  impossible  to  imitate  — 

Libby's   Plum    Pudding 

is  more  wholesome  and  satisfying  than  any  pudding  you 
might  make  in  your  own  kitchen.  No  fuss  or  worry ; 
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do  not  love  the  Japanese.  They  admire 
the  progress  of  the  "little  brown  men" 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  they  do  not 
entirely  appreciate  the  keen  industrial 
competition  they  are  meeting  with  in 
the  east.  The  Japs,  too,  have  shown 
certain  traits  of  the  parvenu,  a  certain 
"cockiness"  over  their  achievements, 
which  have  rendered  them  somewhat  un- 
popular, and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
nation  of  Europe  would  waste  a  soldier 
in  protecting  Japan,  as  Japan.  But 
there  are  some  other  considerations 
that  have  been  making  themselves  felt 
in  the  minds  of  the  far-seeing  statesmen 
in  Europe.  Russia,  as  Eussia,  does  not 
awaken  great  fear  in  Europe  as  in  the 
old  days.  The  Crimean  war  and  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  showed  too  clearly 
how  difficult  it  is  for  her  to  fight  far 
from  her  base,  and  her  numerous  bat- 
talions in  Poland  do  not  cause  the  Ger- 
mans any  anxiety  today.  But  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  realized  that  the  Pacific 
is  the  great  ocean  of  the  future  and  that 
if  Russia  should  take  China  and  exploit 
her  wondrous  resources  and  unlimited 
cheap  labor,  she  could  in  fifty  years 
dominate  the  world.  And  but  for  the 
Japanese  obstacle  the  way  is  clear,  for 
Russia  may  annex  province  after  pro- 
vince and  no  Continental  power  is  going 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  miles  of 
Asiatic  territory,  especially  if  a  few  sops 
are  thrown  to  her  in  the  shape  of  trad- 
ing concessions  and  coaling  stations. 
"Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay"  expresses  the  general 
attitude. 

But  suppose  Japan  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  stop  the  Slavonic  tide 
sweeping  down  into  China,  then  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  would  look  with 
scarce-concealed  satisfaction  on  the  check- 
ing of  Russia's  dream  of  a  world-empire 
and  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  Such, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
in  the  present  crisis. 

Probably  the  point  most  eagerly  dis- 
cussed just  now  is,  if  the  war  should 
break  out,  how  would  it  result?  Most 
people,  impressed  by  the  disparity  in  ter- 
ritory and  numbers,  are  inclined  to  think 
it  a  very  one-sided  affair  in  favor  of 
the  Russians.    But  in  so  doing,  they  fail 


to  take  into  consideration  many  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  In  the  first 
place  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  two 
armies.  In  the  days  when  masses  of 
troops  in  close  order  were  a  great  factor 
in  deciding  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  the 
stolidity,  fatalism,  obedience  and  lack 
of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
soldier  were  a  great  asset.  '  But  the  use 
of  small  arms  of  great  range  and  pre- 
cision has  entirely  changed  the  tactics 
and  in  the  new,  individual,  skirmish, 
sharp-shooting  style  of  warfare,  these 
qualities  count  for  little  in  comparison 
with  the  mobility,  self-reliance  and  good 
marksmanship  of  the  Japanese  soldier. 
In  the  matter  of  enduring  the  hardships 
of  the  campaign  the  Russian  soldier  is 
unique  among  Europeans,  cheerfully 
undergoing  trials  of  cold,  hunger  and 
exposure  that  would  decimate  an  ordi- 
nary continental  regiment,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  regard  the 
Japanese  is  not  far  behind  him,  and  can 
exist  on  rations  simpler  and  more  easily 
procurable  in  the  field  of  operations. 
Besides  this  a  company  of  Japanese  in- 
fantry, day  in  and  day  out,  can  cover 
almost  as  much  ground  as  a  squadron  of 
Russian  cavalry.  Of  this  Oscar  King 
Davis,  the  war  correspondent,  has  some 
interesting  notes  of  the  march  up  from 
Tien  Tsin  during  the  late  troubles  in 
China. 

But  a  far  more  serious  problem  for 
Russia  than  the  personnel  of  her  army 
is  that  of  transport,  commissariat  and 
official  corruption.  After  the  Crimean 
war,  Russia  spent  twenty  years  getting 
ready  for  the  war  with  Turkey.  In  1877 
by  the  most  extreme  efforts,  she  put 
400,000  men  into  the  field— less  than 
one  third  of  her  army  on  paper.  Month 
after  month  they  were  held  in  check  by 
the  inferior  forces  of  the  decrepit  power 
of  the  Turks,  and  when  they  were  finally 
victorious  they  were  too  exhausted  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  A  year  had 
sufficed  to  strain  to  the  uttermost  the 
resources  of  the  empire.  And  yet  this 
was  an  easy  task  compared  with  keeping 
an  army  of  half  that  number  in  the  field 
in  active  warfare,  5,000  miles  away,  with 
a  lightly-constructed  single-track  railroad 
as  the  only  means  of  transport  (for  to 
send  ships  around  by  way  of  Suez  would 
be  too  risky  a  business).    And  when,  on 
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top  of  the  difficulties  of  transport  and 
of  commissariat,  one  considers  the  oppor- 
tunities for  official  corruption,  so  rife 
in  Russia  generally,  in  territory  so  far 
removed  from  the  central  authority,  one 
is  appalled  at  the  difficulties  facing  the 
Russian  government  in  case  of  war. 

The  navy,  of  course,  must  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
And  here  there  is  probably  no  great 
disparity.  The  better  seamanship  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  facilities  for  refitting 
and  repairs  might  give  them  some  ad- 
vantage in  fighting  on  the  sea,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Russia  could  not,  by  her 
fleet,  prevent  Japan  from  landing  troops 
in  Korea,  nor  could  she  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  of  her  transports. 

Of  all  the  factors  of  successful  war- 
fare today,  however,  by  far  the  most 
important  is  money.  Apparently  on  this 
score  Russia  is  far  ahead.  Japan  is  not 
in  the  best  financial  condition,  in  spite 
of  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction  ever 
since  her  war  with  China,  while  Russia, 
according  to  her  official  reports,  has  a 
surplus  of  large  dimensions.  In  the 
opinion  of  careful  observers  there  are 
indications  in  this  surplus  of  a  tendency 
to  juggle  with  figures  and  to  take  from 
one  pocket  to  put  into  the  other.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  Russian  people  are  already 
taxed  to  the  extreme  limit  and  Russia's 
debt  is  enormous,  while  it  is  probable 
that  Japan  would  have  little  trouble  in 


securing  loans  from  the  rich  countries 
which  desire  to  see  Russia  checked  in 
Asia,  and  would  rather  pay  others  to  fight 
than  fight  themselves. 

Altogether  therefore  the  contest  would 
not  seem  to  be  as  one-sided  as  at  first 
sight  it  might  promise  to  be,  and  if 
Japan  should  throw  large  bodies  of  troops 
into  Korea  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
Russia  could  dislodge  them,  especially 
if  they  formed  a  proper  line  of  defense 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula and  protected  their  flanks  by  means 
of  their  efficient  fleet.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  modern  warfare,  however,  as 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  British 
in  South  Africa,  that  if  the  Japanese 
should  try  to  secure  a  foothold  in  Man- 
churia and  drive  out  the  Russian  troops 
entrenched  there,  it  might  bring  them 
signal  defeat. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  observer  in  the 
event  of  war,  but  war  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  Tsar  himself  is  a  great  ad- 
vocate of  peace,  but  a  stronger  force  than 
he  is  at  work.  Russia  has  made  her 
greatest  conquests  not  by  war,  but  by 
diplomacy.  The  astute  statesmen  at  St. 
Petersburg  see  clearly  the  weakness  of 
Russia  and  the  dangers  of  war  and  will 
not  go  to  this  extreme  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  It  has  ever  been  the  Mus- 
covite policy  to  appear  to  yield  when 
matters  seemed  to  approach  a  crisis,  only 
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to  creep  back  a  little  farther  when  the 
ftorm  blew  over.  As  Stephen  of  Molda- 
via said  of  Ivan  the  Great: 

"Ivan  is  a  strange  man;  he  stays 
quietly  at  home  and  triumphs  over  his 
enemies,  while  I,  though  always  on  horse- 
back, cannot  defend  my  country." 

Who*  knows,  therefore,  if  Japan  shows 
no  sign  of  weakening,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  she  will,  but  that  Russia, 
with  her  diplomatic  skill,  may  find  some 
way  of  gracefully  declining  the  combat, 


or  at  least  postponing  it,  and  giving  to 
the  world  an  example  of  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  principle  of  universal 
peace — and  diplomacy — to  reappear  a 
little  later  with  arrangements  at  Pekin 
for  a  slightly  increased  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence," made  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  "legitimate  interests." 
But  would  it  not  be  unkind  of  her  thus 
to  do  our  novelist  war-correspondents 
out  of  columns  upon  columns  of  good 
copy? 


A  Summer  in  Siberia 


By  Arthur  D.  Coulter 

Illustrated  from  photograph*  by  the  author 


THE  most  vivid  and  lasting  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  writer's  mind, 
after  a  summer  spent  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar,  is  the  mighty 
potential  power  of  the  Empire.  The 
greatest  bulwark  of  Russian  dom- 
inance lies  in  the  loyalty  of  the  mil- 
lions of  faithful  subjects.  It  is  a  loyalty 
that  might  almost  be  called  blind, 
fanatical  fealty.  The  Cossack  does  not 
Question  the  authority  nor  reason  of  or- 
ders. He  executes  the  order.  It  is 
■imply  a  case  of  "theirs  not  to  reason 
why;  theirs  but  to  do  and  die."  It  is 
because  of  this  characteristic  that  one 
may  speak  of  the  potential  force  of  the 
government.  Let  this  power  once  become 
kinetic;  let  it  be  hurled  into  action  and 
it  will  move  like  a  typhoon. 

Siberia  has  an  area  of  approximately 
fix  million  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  one  person  to  the 
square  mile.  It  is  the  most  sparsely 
settled  of  any  inhabitable  country  in  the 
whole  world.  A  large  part  of  this  area 
it  as  yet  practically  unexplored.  The 
development  which  has  been  made,  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions,  has  been 
in  the  southern  part  The  unexplored 
and  uninhabited  section  of  the  country 
lies  toward  the  north,  bordering  on  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  Bering  sea.  Mining 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  resources  of 
Siberia  for  many  years.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  from 


Vladivostock  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  long- 
est railroad  in  the  world,  has  given  a 
great  impetus  to  all  kinds  and  classes 
of  commercial  business  in  that  part  of 
the  country  contiguous  to  the  road. 
There  is  no  region  in  the  world  today 
offering  greater  inducements  to  Amer- 
ican capital  than  certain  sections  of 
Siberia.  American  goods  and  Yankee 
genius  are  regarded  with  favor.  Amer- 
ican   locomotives    are    used    on    the 
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railroads;  American  plows  on 
the  farms;  American  flour  on 
the  table; and  American  pros- 
pectors and  mining  men  con- 
trol the  mines. 

The  opportunities  in  min- 
ing can  hardly  be  oreresti- 
mated.  This  is  not  because 
of  the  proved  nor  prospective 
richness  of  the  mines,  but 
directly  due  to  another  phase 
of  the  case  which  is  none  the 
less  advantageous  to  the  min- 
ing operator,  viz:  cheapness 
of  unskilled  labor.  In  the 
gold  fields  of  Alaska  there 
are  thousands  of  claims  un- 
worked  because  they  will  not 
pay  wages — that  is  they  will 
not  yield  five  dollars  per  day 
to  the  man  and  allow  a  profit 
for  the  operator.  On  the  Si- 
berian side,  but  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  away, 
the  operator  could  employ 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
men  with  the  wages  paid  each 
workman  on  the  American 
side.  Thus  the  ratio  of  value 
of  wages  in  the  two  countries 
becomes  twenty- five  to  one. 
While  the  mining  operator 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
l>e  pleased  with  the  opportu- 
nity for  profit  afforded  by  the 
employment  of  cheap  Asiatic 
labor,  yet  the  dignity  of 
American  labor  is  maintained 
and  protected  and  in  truth 
made  possible  by  our  con- 
tract labor  laws.  No  Ameri- 
can worthy  of  the  name, 
after  employing  men  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  in  an  Asiatic  country, 
would  wish  to  see  the  same 
conditions  obtain  or  l>e  made 
possible  on  American  soil. 

The  most  pitiful  phase  of 
human  life  in  the  world  to- 
day is  the  poverty-stricken 
coolie  of  Asia.  The  pathetic 
side  of  the  case  lies  in  his  ab- 
solute inability  to  better  his 
condition ;  his  utter  helpless- 
ness. This  class  does  not  in- 
clude  the   laboring   class  of 
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Siberia.  The  Siberian  peas- 
ant may  be  poor,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time  proud.  He 
is  a  subject  of  the  great  white 
Czar  and  he  regards  the  coolie 
with  a  supreme  contempt. 
The  laborers  for  the  Siberian 
mines  are  brought  from 
Korea,  Manchuria,  and  China, 
that  great  hot-bed  of  the  ul- 
tra-poor. 

The  American  prospector 
has  never  been  allowed  to  en- 
ter Siberia  until  within  the 
past  two  years.  At  least  he 
could  not  secure  title  to  min- 
ing land,  consequently  it 
would  have  been  useless  for 
him  to  undertake  to  operate 
there.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  have  been 
operating  mines  in  Korea, 
Manchuria  and  Northern 
China  for  years.  One  com- 
pany in  Korea  has  a  mill 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
stamps.  This  company  em- 
ploys about  three  thousand 
cooiies,  whom  they  pay  about 
ten  cents  per  day.  The  out- 
put of  this  mine  has  been 
over  $20,000,000.  The  profits 
may  be  imagined.  Russia 
must  have  noticed  the  success 
which  attended  the  work  of 
the  Yankee  prospector  and 
miner  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  her  southern  border  and 
perhaps  had  watched  with  a 
more  jealous  eye,  the  signal 
success  along  the  same  lines 
in  the  lands  which  she  sold 
to  America  for  so  small  a 
sum. 

Two  years  ago  the  Russian 
government  granted  to  Count 
Wonvarlarski,  a  retired  colo- 
nel of  the  army,  a  concession 
covering  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  This  grant  is 
located  in  the  extreme  north- 
east corner  of  Siberia.  It 
comprises  all  that  part  of  the 
country  to  the  east  of,  and 
net  off  by,  the  meridian  run- 
ning through  the  bay  at  the 
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mouth  of  Anadir  river.  The 
territory  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Bering  sea  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Arctic  ocean. 
It  has  a  coast  line  of  about 
two  thousand  miles. 

The  Russian  holders  of  the 
concession  formed  a  large 
corporation  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Northeastern  Siberian 
Company,  Limited,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  the 
grant.  The  company  then 
turned  to  America  for  the 
help  needed  in  opening  up 
this  vast  tract  of  practically 
unexplored  country.  Herein 
was  paid  a  great  compliment 
to  the  energy  and  resource- 
fulness of  Americans  as  pio- 
neers and  settlers  of  new 
lands.  Consequently  an  ad- 
junct or  allied  company  was 
given  charge  of  handling  the 
operations  of  the  concern  in 
the  United  States,  the  goods, 
men  and  shipping  being  fur- 
nished by  this  country.  The 
American  directorate  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
John  Roscne — a  man  who  is 
making  giant  strides  toward 
the  high  calling — a  captain  of 
industry. 

During  the  summer  of  1902 
the  company  set  about  to 
carry  into  effectual  operation 
the  great  scheme  of  coloniz- 
ing this  remote  corner  of  the 
Czar's  domain.  The  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  energy 
that  has  been  expended  dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons 
would  indicate  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  chosen  wisely  for 
their  helpers,  and  the  perma- 
nent nature  of  the  work  ac- 
complished thus  far  augurs 
well  for  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  undertaking.  The 
holders  of  the  concession  are 
given  the  exclusive  right  to 
utilize  all  the  productions  of 
the  country.  These  include 
mining,  fishing,  trading  and 
transportation.  Of  these, 
mining   is   undoubtedly    the 
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most  important.  This  work 
is  not  confined  to  the  mining 
of  gold,  for  already  large  coal 
deposits  have  been  opened  up 
at  Barankoff  bay,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  some  of  the 
most  extensive  ledges  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  quality  of 
graphite  have  been  discov- 
ered during  the  season  just 
past. 

The  country  is  not  unlike 
the  neighboring  shores  of 
Alaska  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  only  forty  miles  at 
Bering  straits.  The  most 
notable  difference  is  perhaps 
the  absence  of  tundra.  Tliis 
is  material  advantage  to  the 
prospector.  It  makes  travel- 
ing about  the  country  easy 
and  leaves  exposed  for  exam- 
ination innumerable  quartz 
ledges,  many  of  which  have 
been  located  and  are  now 
being  developed  systematical- 
ly. Another  feature  of  the 
country  is  noteworthy,  viz: 
the  many  fine  harbors  which 
indent  the  coast  line.  At 
these  points  the  company  has 
established  its  trading  sta- 
tions. These  are  well-built, 
frame  buildings  and  provide 
many  comforts  for  the  keep- 
ers of  the  lonely  outpost. 

All  the  "spelter"  which  is 
secured  from  the  native 
is  paid  for  in  kind.  There  is 
as  yet  no  money  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The 
most  desirable  articles  for 
barter  are  tobacco,  sugar  and 
pilot  bread  or  hardtack.  As 
is  always  the  case  in  a  new 
country,  the  standard  of 
value  for  traders'  supplies  is 
much  in  favor  of  the  trader. 
A  native  will  work  all  day 
for  a  handful  of  sugar  and 
a  dozen  hardtacks  and  con- 
sider himself  well  paid.  The 
conditions  are  similar  to 
what  obtained  in  the  north- 
west in  the  early  days  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  oc- 
cupation    of     that     virgin 
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NATIVE  1IIT8  OP  WALRUS  HIDE 


YOUNG  SIBERIA  GOES  FOE  AN  OUTING 
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country,  when  it  was  said  a 
trader  would  set  a  gun  on  end 
and  pile  furs  around  the  gun, 
trading  the  gun  for  the  pile 
of  furs  when  the  pile  reached 
the  top  of  the  gun.  While 
the  conditions  in  Siberia  are 
not  so  unequal  between  buyer 
and  seller,  the  long  end  of 
the  bargain  is  always  with 
the  trader.  No  finer  furs 
are  produced  in  the  world 
than  those  coming  from  Sibe- 
ria. The  seal,  otter,  foxes  of 
many  varieties,  ermine,  mar- 
tin, beaver,  wolverine  and 
polar  bear  are  here  found  at 
their  best. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States 
government  has  been  attempting  to  foster 
and  increase  the  herds  of  reindeer  in 
Alaska.  When  the  experiment  was  in- 
augurated great  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals were  purchased  on  the  Siberian 
side,  where  vast  herds  may  be  found, 
and  shipped  by  government  con- 
tractors to  Alaska.  One  year  ago  an 
order  was  enacted  by  the  Russian 
government  prohibiting  the  further 
exportation  of  reindeer  from  the 
country.  Our  government  will  now 
have  to  depend  on  the  regular  increase 
of  the  herds  already  possessed  to  supply 
the  desired  number.  The  value  of  these 
animals  as  a  food  product  for  the  in- 
habitants of  such  a  country  can  hardly 
i>e  overestimated.  During  the  past  summer 
Hie  could  purchase  a  deer  and  have  it 
slaughtered  and  delivered  for 
a  dollar's  worth  of  goods. 
This  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  of  excellent 
quality.  It  is  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  supplying 
fresh  meat  in  so  isolated  a 
part  of  the  world  at  a  price 
not  prohibitive. 

The  natives  have  a  singu- 
lar superstition  regarding  the 
killing  of  deer.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  deer  do 
not  run  wild,  but  are  all 
owned  and  herded  by  their 
owners.  They  are?  half  do- 
mesticated, neither  tame  nor 
wild.   If  you  should  purchase 
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a  deer,  the  contract  will  in- 
clude the  privilege  of  killing; 
they  refuse  to  allow  an  out- 
sider to  do  this.  The  per- 
formance in  itself  is  in- 
teresting and  unique.  The 
deer  is  caught  by  the  antlers 
with  a  lasso  and  held  until 
the  "strong  man"  suddenly 
springs  toward  its  head  and 
catches  the  animal  by  the 
horns  with  his  hands.  A 
great  struggle  then  ensues, 
but  the  man  is  always  vic- 
torious. When  the  deer  ceases 
to  struggle  another  man  ap- 
proaches the  left  side  and 
plunges  a  long  knife  into  the 
heart.  Then,  as  if  sorry  for 
doing  the  necessary  act,  the 
men  will  immediately  catch 
a  smail  amount  of  the  blood 
in  a  vessel,  and  sprinkle  all 
those  who  took  part  in  the 
slaughter  with  the  blood, 
and  also  on  the  ground  in 
a  circle  around  the  scene. 
Another  queer  feature  of  the 
execution  is  that  the  deer 
must  be  held  facing  the  sun 
when  it  is  killed  and  in  no 
other  position. 

The  natives  are  quite  like 
the  neighboring  American 
tribes  of  Eskimos,  and  yet  in 
some  respects  there  appears 
to  be  a  marked  difference. 
They  show  the  influence  of 
their  association  with  the 
Russian  element  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  more  pugna- 
cious than  their  American 
brethren,  and  certainly  more 
superstitious. 

The  natives  subsist  on  a 
meat  diet  almost  entirely. 
The  only  article  of  a  vege- 
table nature  which  they  are 
able  to  procure,  except  some- 
thing secured  from  the  tra- 
ders, in  sea-weed.  This  is 
gathered  on  the  water  or 
on  the  beach  as  it  floats 
in    from    the    sea.      Conse- 

Suently   their  bill-of-fare   is 
ecidedly     a     limited     one, 
and    one    that    must    grow 
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painfully  monotonous.  The  menu  con- 
sists of  seal,  walrus,  deer  or  waterfowl, 
and  sea- weed.  At  different  times,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  subsist  on  food  sup- 
plied by  the  natives,  and  generally  one 
may  be  able  to  select  what  it  becomes 
necessary  to  eat,  but  I  have  been  oifered 
food  by  the  natives  whose  hospitality  I 
was  compelled  to  refuse.  For  example, 
they  will  bury  a  walrus  and  leave  it 
underground  for  a  long  period  before 
siting  it.  Of  course  in  the  winter  the 
refrigeration  is  as  perfect  as  could  be 
de&ircd,  but  through  the  summer  that 
follows  there  must  be  a  radical  change 
of  temperature,  and  the  result  of  this 
ripening  process  can  l>e  imagined.  The 
meal  must  always  be  approached  from 
windward. 

The  subject  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor  in 
the  development  of  the  country  is  an  im- 
portant one.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
season  the  company  ship|>ed  from  Vladi- 
vohtock  to  the  concession  about  one 
hundred  Korean  coolies.  These  men 
were  employed  through  contractors,  just 
iih  ('hinese  laborers  are  furnished  to  the 
cannery  men  of  the  north  for  the  fishing 
season.  They  were  paid  fifteen  roubles 
jMjr  month.  This  would  be  in  our  money 
equal  to  seven  and  a  half  dollars,  or 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  cents  per  diem. 
They  are  willing  workers,  and  reasonably 
etlicient.  These  men  were  furnished  with 
provisions  which  consisted  of  rice,  sea- 
weed and  third -grade  flour,  with  Russian 
chi  (tea).  This  is  simply  tea  leaves 
pressed  into  bricks  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
ii nd  looks  not  unlike  plug  tobacco.  The 
drink  made  from  this  is  not  unpleasant, 
in   fuel,  is  piissably  good. 

Thew  men  are  professional  packers. 
'I "Ih-v  will  carry  a  load  of  one  hundred 
and  tweufv  five  pounds  all  day  and  go 
a  dihlanci'  of  twenty  five  miles,  and  do 
I  In*  for  the  wages  paid  -twenty-five 
cchIm.  This  too  must  have  been  better 
than  they  were  acciihtomed  to,  for  they 
weri'  anxioiih  to  pleas**  and  were  con- 
htanth  talking  about  their  chances  of 
Miiirmg  employment  for  the  coming  sea- 
mhi.  I  talked  with  these  men  who  were 
Mipporting  large  families  on  these  wages 
back  in  their  Korean  homes.  One,  I 
ivim-iuber,  told  me  he  had  a  family  of 
seven,  uml  another,  of  nine,  depending 
upon   him   as   the   bread-winner.       And 


through  it  all  they  do  not  complain. 
There  are  no  strikes  and  no  lockouts. 
With  stoical  indifference  they  grind 
through  the  weary-day  work.  He  lives 
to  eat  and  sleep  and  reproduce  his  kind 
and  die;  no  pride  in  the  past;  no  hope 
for  the  future.  And  yet  it  must  be  said 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  an  American 
employing  these  men  should  feel  that  he 
is  trading  with  human  lives;  or  that  he 
is  working  slaves.  To  give  these  men 
employment  at  twenty-five  cents  a  daj 
is  to  better  their  condition.  One  who 
is  moved  by  philanthropic  motives  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  working 
men  whose  earning  capacity  is  ten  and 
twenty  fold  their  own  for  doing  the 
same  work,  must  soon  disabuse  his  mind 
of  a  vain  hope  when  he  contemplates 
the  number  with  which  he  has  to  deaL 
They  arc  legion, — millions  upon  millions. 
They  are  simply  the  victims  of  adverse 
circumstances.  They  too  must  abide  by 
the  immutable  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. If  there  is  a  remedy  for  the 
evil,  if  so  it  shall  be  considered,  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  discovered  nor  prescribed 
to  effect.  If  it  be  Russian  domination, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  domination,  or  partition, 
or  open-door,  or  independence,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  debatable  question. 
.Japan,  until  lately  under  similar  condi- 
tions, has  had  an  awakening,  a  civic 
rejuvenation,  that  has  worked  marvels 
in  her  commercial  interests  and  in  her 
body-politic,  and  yet  that  movement  has 
had  little  effect  upon  the  coolie  claaa. 
The  Japanese  coolie  remains  a  coolie, 
and  is  held  in  his  despised  class  by  an 
impassable  barrier. 

The  occupation  and  colonization  of 
this  great  section  of  Siberia  by  Amer- 
icans is  only  second  in  point  of  im- 
portance in  the  recent  movement  toward 
the  far  Kast.  The  occupation  of  the 
Philippines,  of  course,  conies  first;  the 
latter  is  the  con<jue>t  of  war;  the  former 
the  aggression  of  commerce.  The  future 
progress  of  this  great  scheme  will  be 
watched  with  interest  It  is  a  precedent 
of  no  little  import.  The  inception  of 
the  plan  is  indeed  a  good  omen  for  the 
future  relations  of  the  two  countries 
intereMed. 

The  outcome  for  Americans  in  Siberia, 
in  view  of  the  impending  Russian-Japa- 
nese hostilities,   is  a  difficult   forecast. 
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MR.  HARMON/-  said  the  doctor 
looking  at  nil-  with  an  anxious 
light  in  hi?  steady  blue  eyes, 
"if  you  will  not  take  my  advk-e.  I  shall 
not  be  respon.-ible  for  your  condition  two 
months  henee." 

We  wen-  -*-atwl  in  my  pri\ate  uilk-o 
in  Xew  York*  with  <-v»tv  appiiam-i-  of 
comfort  that  modem  intimity  ha>  »u:r- 
geeted  but  for  my  j<in  with  very  little 
Aft'-r  a  ion^r  sniggle 
'o;r-  I  ha*-!  won  the 
•«'..'\  n  m>i!j i £«■■»■■] t  f«-e 


of  the  real  &r.; 
before  the  i-.^ 
day  for  u.  •  * . 
for  myw-J?  * 
already  t/y 
from  aw.   f  .' 


to    wnat    wa» 
.—!  my  mii.'i 

;at    SflJU" 
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mi  ml  it  was  that  now  gave  me  secret 
impulses  to  murder  the  inoffensive  boy 
who  whistled  outside  my  door,  to  suspect 
my  eloM-st  friends,  of  impossible  vil- 
lainies, an* I  to  seek  rest  at  night  with 
sleepless  -taring  eye*,  filled  with  an  ui»- 
reas'»niiiLr  dn-ad.  worrying  over  and  over 
ajain  tic-  dead  troubles,  of  the  pa.-t. 

TL-  doetnr  >  adviee  was  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia at  once,  not  alone,  but  eomfort- 
ah!v  with  my  wife,  for  -he  too  had  b*'«-r: 
ii.V.uir  mi*}  a  p*T!» intent  eough  without 
apparent  caii-»-  or  eflVt  had  given  me 
mui-h  an\i«-ty.  The  dwii--rions  whirl: 
r— "iiited  in  our  aeeej,tai<ee  of  the  do-'-t^r"? 
uifimatum   i.a\e  utj  p!;j«e  }.«r<- :    -';:?>  e 
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Aytlcl«»ttc,  photo 
—the  Big  Trees,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  oldest  living 
inhabitants  of  the  world 

it  to  say  that  the  beginning  of  February 
found  us  in  the  drawing-room  of  a 
Pullman,  westward  bound  for  Los 
Angeles. 

Before  starting  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  my  elder  brother,  John,  who  still 
farmed  our  old  Xew  England  homestead, 
telling  in  graphic  terms  of  the  almost 
hopeless  combat  against  western  agricul- 
tural competition,  and  a  growing  de- 
mand for  rural  summer  residence  prop- 
erty knocking  with  ready  coin  at  the 
door  of  the  old  farmhouse. 

"If,"  he  wrote,  "you  should  visit  any 
locality  where  agriculture  with  limited 
means  promises  prosperity,  will  }'ou 
please  send  me  what  information  you 
can  gather?  I  have  dreamed  of  Cali- 
fornia for  years." 

At  Los  Angeles  two  weeks  passed 
quickly,  and  then  longing  for  wonders 
not  man-made,  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the 
north.  Reports  of  trees  more  than  half 
as  high  as  the  Washington  monument, 
mountains  green  and  wooded  as  the  hills 
of  old  New  England,  close  beside  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  of  tinkling  brooks 
running  unfettered  to  the  sea — all  these 
and  more  lured  us  northward,  and  we 


went  up  along  the  California  coast  to 
Santa  Cruz,  the  "City  of  the  Holy 
Cross." 

Why  a  distance,  north  and  south,  of 
480  miles  should  make  a  difference  in 
average  temperature  of  only  ten  degrees, 
is  a  very  hard  thing  for  an  easterner  to 
understand,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  we 
walked  the  streets  of  Santa  Cruz  on  a 
bright  morning  in  February,  enjoying 
the  sunshine  and  the  freshness  of  an 
atmosphere  like  an  early  eastern  spring. 
Hoses,  violets,  daffodils  and  all  kindred 
ilowers  were  in  bloom,  and  the  fruit 
trees  pink  with  buds  that  were  soon  to 
burst  forth  and  scatter  their  petals — the 
only  snow  that  Santa  Cruz  lowlands 
know.  Heliotrope  six  to  eight  feet  tall, 
roses  climbing  to  the  housetops,  calla 
lilies  growing  wild  and  blossoming  like 
weeds,  these  and  many  another  hot- 
house darling  of  the  east  we  saw  re- 
joicing in  rude  strength  and  out-of-door 
freedom. 

The  location  of  Santa  Cruz  is  unique 
and  deserves  special  description.  Imag- 
ine a  rout  of  billowy,  green  hills  retreat- 
ing from  a  bay  of  bluest  blue,  fringed 
with  a  white  lacework  of  breaking  surf 
that  pounds  upon  the  beach.  This  is  the 
landscape.  On  the  broad  flat  between  the 
foremost  hills  and  the  bay,  place  a  mod- 
ern city  of  10,000  people  with  suburbs. 
This  is  Santa  Cruz,  rising  in  three  ter- 
races from  one  of  the  finest  bathing 
beaches  in  the  world  to  the  miniature 
mountains  of  perennial  verdure.  Sails 
of  fishing  and  pleasure  craft  dot  the  bay 
while  from  sightly  spots  upon  the  hills 
charming  suburban  residences  command 
a  surpassing  view. 

My  old  friend,  Chauncey  Depew,  says 
the  view  from  the  Santa  Cruz  hills  is 
the  finest  he  has  ever  seen.  I  did  not, 
on  that  first  morning,  attempt  to  verify 
Mr.  Depew's  judgment,  for  soon  after 
nine  our  carriage  drew  up  to  the  hotel 
and  we  were  off  to  see  the  Big  Trees, 
the  attraction  that  brings  more  eastern 
tourists  to  Santa  Cruz  than  any  other 
one  point  of  interest.  The  distance  from 
the  city  is  only  six  miles,  but  a  more 
beautiful  scenic  drive  it  has  never  been 
my  good  fortune  to  take.  First,  past 
the  tannery  on  a  level  with  the  San 
Ix>renzo  flowing  slowly  to  the  sea;  hardly 
had  we  gone  beyond  the  city  limits  when 
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we  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  virgin 
greenery.  Great  horizontal  boughs  of 
sycamore  arched  the  macadamized  road- 
way. Birds  twittered  in  the  brush  on 
either  side  and  the  sunlight,  filtering 
through  the  leaves,  took  me  back  in 
memory  to  the  days  when  as  a  barefoot 
boy  I  gathered  forest  treasures  in  the 
old  wood  lot  at  home.  But  soon  the 
roadway  began  to  rise;  redwoods  and 
pines  replaced  the  lowland  growths,  and 
far  below  in  the  valley  the  iron  buildings 
of  the  California  Powder  Works,  widely 
scattered  for  mutual  protection,  were 
seen  through  the  trees.  Here  in  this 
quiet  canyon  the  powder  was  manufac- 
tured with  which  Dewey  humbled  the 
power  of  Spain  on  that  May  morning 
and  made  the  United  States  a  power 
in  the  Orient. 

Still  higher  wound  the  roadway,  only 
a  notch  in  the  steep  hillside,  with  the 
railway  below,  and  again  far  below  that, 
the  gleaming  thread  of  the  San  Lorenzo, 
now  a  tumbling  mountain  torrent,  whirl- 
ing in  deep  green  eddies  and  silvery 
foam  among  the  boulders  of  the  canyon, 
wild  and  almost  inaccessible.  Beyond 
the  canyon  a  gentle  decline,  a 
glimpse  of  meadow  pink  and 
fragrant  with  azalea  bloom,  a 
splash  through  the  river  cold 
and  clear,  where,  the  horses 
drank,  and  we  entered  the  som- 
ber shades  of  the  Big  Trees, 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  old- 
est living  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  They  keep  their  own 
record  of  antiquity,  adding 
each  year  a  tell-tale  ring.  If 
you  doubt  their  age,  count  the 
rings  of  some  small  stump  and 
when  you  have  reached  over 
one  thousand  see  if  you  then 
consider  three  thousand  years 
too  low  an  estimate  for  "the 
Giant,"  sixty-four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  over  three 
hundred  feet  high. 

Nearly  a  hundred  more  giant 
redwoods  are  scattered  over 
twenty  acres,  standing  as  they 
have  stood  since  Borne  rose 
and  fell,  contemporary  with 
Greece  in  her  glory.  The  base 
of  one  huge  tree  is  hollow,  and 
within    it    General    Fremont 


camped  while  exploring  the  country  in 
1846.  Later  it  was  appropriated  by  a 
trapper  and  family  and  several  children 
were  born  there.  It  will  shelter  thirty 
people  easily  at  one  time.  General  Fre- 
mont's name  appears  in  large  letters  on 
a  sign  upon  its  trunk.  President  Roose- 
velt's opinion,  expressed  when  in  the 
grove  in  1903,  was  against  "desecration," 
as  he  termed  it,  of  this  sort,  but  a 
fine  tree  has  been  named  "Roosevelt" 
nevertheless,  and  today  carries  its  sign- 
board as  inartistically  as  the  rest. 

After  lunch  the  carriage  came  again, 
this  time  to  view  the  ocean.  The  drive, 
which  follows  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
sandstone  cliffs,  rising  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  above  the  breakers,  winds  gracefully 
around  the  innumerable  indentations  of 
the  shore  for  four  miles  northward  from 
the  city.  Little  by  little  the  sandstone 
has  l>een  worn  away  leaving  numerous 
natural  bridges,  grotesque  towers  and 
fantastic  shapes,  strangely  fascinating  as 
we  saw  them  last  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  crimson  sunset  spread  across  the 
western  sea  and  sky.  A  unique  wave- 
motor   is  one   of   the   features  of   this 


— "the  Giant,"  sixty-four  feet  in  drcumfci  ence  and  over  three  hundred 
feet  high 
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drive — said  in  be  the1  only  successful 
apparatus  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  over  four  years 
and  the  tower  one  hundred  and  twonty- 
(ivo  feet  above  the  water  affords  a  mag- 
nificent viewpoint  for  those  who  have 
the  energy  to  climb  its  winding  stairway. 

As  1  looked  from  the  rolling  hills  near 
at  hand  to  the  hazy  mountains  of  Mon- 
terey across  the  bay  and  then  turned  to 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  open  Pacific 
stretching  away  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
blue1  to  the  horizon,  1  could  not  but  con- 
trast the  scones  of  the  morning  with 
this  of  the  afternoon,  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent, yet  each  full  of  peculiar  charm, 
and  1  doubted  if  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  were  such  varied  scenic  l>oautios 
to  be  found. 

Many  tourists  who  visit  Santa  Cruz 
luive  only  time  for  the  attractions  of  one 
day  such  as  1  have  described,  and  who 
shall  say  they  are  not  well  repaid;  but 
we  being  attached  to  no  "excursion"  de- 
termined to  see  more,  for  our  driver  had 
cheerfully  assured  us  that  he  could  take* 
us  out  every  day  for  a  month  over  dif- 
ferent   attractive    routes    should    we    so 


desire.  For  the  next  two  days  we  rested, 
strolled  carelessly  as  children  along  the 
hard,  smooth  beach,  picked  mussels  and 
strange  tiny  univalves  from  the  rocks 
at  low  tide,  or  watched  the  Portuguese 
fishermen  spread  their  picturesque  la- 
toons.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  of  food  fish  help  to  make  the 
Santa  Cruz  fisherman  prosperous. 

A  trip  by  electric  car  to  Capitola,  a 
charming  resort  four  miles  down  the 
coast,  employed  an  afternoon  pleasantly. 
Several  resorts  an1  along  this  route 
which  is  destined  to  bo  the  field  of  ex- 
pansion for  Santa  Cruz.  But  with  all 
of  our  pleasure  jaunting  I  had  by  no 
means  forgotten  the  commission  of  my 
brother  John,  back  amid  the  March 
storms  of  dear  old  New  Kngland ;  and 
one1  morning  we  traveled  southward  by 
train  to  Watsonville,  lying  in  the  broad 
lap  of  the  Pajaro  valley.  Although  this 
valley  cannot  bo  proved  to  have  been  the 
original  Carden  of  Kden,  it  certainly 
possesses  almost  all  of  the  agricultural 
advantages  of  that  famous  tract. 

As  in  the  Kden  of  old,  the  apple 
hero   occupies  the  center   of  the   stage, 


The  base  of  out  Awe  ttee  is  hollout  ami  nit/tin  it  t.eH,ta!  Ft  wont  camped  in  iSjo 
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lime.  In  fact  lime  is  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  county,  nearly  $500,000 
worth  being  exported  every  year. 

The  bitumen  mines  were  the  chief 
objective  on  this  drive,  and  after  a  bas- 
ket lunch  l>eside  a  crystal-clear,  ice-cold, 
mountain  stream,  we  drove  among  the 


of  the  ocean,  and  homeward-bound  1 
followed  the  coast  road,  winding  na 
the  blue  Pacific  for  miles.  At  Wildd 
we  left  the  county  road  and  drove  * 
see  a  remarkable  natural  bridge  sevent 
five  feet  high  by  fifty-feet  span,  th 
arches  the  outlet  of  a  broad  indentatk 


tall  ri'ilwiMid  timliiT  ami  -<»'»n  ivarhcd  tin- 
ojwn  cut  in  tli»*  hi!i*idi*  i-a!l»-d  tin* 
mine.  KitimiiiiMii-  im  !„  1-  -imply  sand 
saturated  willi  lutum»n.  Tin-  Mark, 
bituminous  samUtonr  i>  hla-ii-d  and 
hauled  to  Santa  Cruz.  wIu-im-i-  it  is 
shipped  far  and  wid»*  for  stnvt  paving. 
The  mines  are  within  a  couple  of  mib* 


-roses  c/tmton 
to  the  palm 
tree  tops 


in  i  lit*  rliff  line.  The  waves  surj 
ilirouL'li  i In-  arch  to  broaden  and  bret 
on  a  tiny  U-arh  at  the  edjre  of  a  pictu 
•  -« jiji'  amphitheater,  seventy  f<vt  belo 
tlif  li'Vi'l  nf  tin-  surnnindiii.LT  pasture.  A 
tlio  da  in  whirh  brings  u>  hark  to  tt 
ii unity  road  jiiriim.  we  Mopprd  for 
irla^  of  rich  milk.    Three  hundred  con 
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Santa  Cruz  a  modern  city  of  w,ooo  people 

were  gathered  in  the  barnyard.  Electric 
lights  twinkled  in  the  haras  and  cream- 
ery, and  two  arcs  glared  in  the  harnyard. 
Motors  buzzed  and  hummed  with  the 
machines  at  their  various  duties,  all 
driven  by  a  dynamo  a  few  rods  up  the 
canyon   where  one  of  the   irresponsible 


Santa  Cruz  streams  actually  earned  its 
right  to  run  to  the  sea.  The  broad  levels 
back  of  the  cliffs  afford  excellent  pastur- 
age, and  the  dairies  extend  for  miles  up 
the  coast. 

A  huge  wine  cellar,  cut  in  the  solid 
sandstone,     where     temperature     never 


^irilA  iiitir,  u€tt>pavtd  strteii 
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varies  but  half  a  degree  in  Bummer  or 
winter,  served  as  the  object  of  a  pleasant 
morning  stroll.  The  adobe  buildings, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Mission  fath- 
ers, were  shown  us  by  the  sweet-faced 
nuns  that  now  use  them  as  adjuncts  for 
a  flourishing  school  for  girls.  In  1791 
was  founded  the  Santa  Cruz  Mission, 
and  the  Catholic  church  stands  today 
upon  the  site  of  the  original  building 
and  its  several  successors.  The  city  of 
today  occupies  the  broad  fertile  acres 
that  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians  for 
the  Mission. 


the  mountain  side  to  San  Jose  set  in 
the  broad  Santa  Clara  valley  surrounded 
by  countless  acres  of  prunes,  cherries, 
and  peaches  in  full  bloom.  A  week  in 
San  Francisco  and  time  compelled  us  to 
turn  eastward.  A  few  days  were  spent 
in  Salt  Lake  city  and  Denver  and  the 
April  signs  of  spring  found  us  once  again 
in  New  York,  re-created  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  but  with  an  insidious  malady 
known  as  "California  fever"  manifest- 
ing/serious  symptoms.  My  wife's  case 
was  particularly  severe,  and  she  brought 
up  Santa  Cruz  again  and  again. 


The  drive,  which  follows  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sandstone  cliffs    *    *    * 


But  our  time  had  gone  too  quickly 
and  San  Francisco  was  still  to  be  ex- 
ploited, so  an  early  morning  train  bore 
us  up  the  canyon  of  the  San  Lorenzo, 
past  the  powder  mills,  affording  a  part- 
ing glimpse  of  the  Big  Trees,  and  on 
up  among  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 
Between  the  trees,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards looked  down  on  us  from  the  hill- 
sides, the  latter  now  white  with  bloom 
and  full  of  promise  to  the  eastern  eye, 
not  for  themselves  alone  but  for  the 
acres  and  acres  yet  implanted,  rioting 
in  a  wealth  of  natural  growth. 

Once  over  the  divide  and  we  were  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  rolling  rapidly  down 


"We  have  no  anxiety  for  the  future," 
she  argued,  "John  simply  must  see  that 
country;  why  not  dispose  of  your  prac- 
tice, and  all  go  back  together  ?" 

After  receiving  my  letter  John  asked 
all  manner  of  questions  that  I,  not  hav- 
ing made  sufficient  investigation,  was 
unable  to  answer,  and  he  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  crops  in 
California  are  contracted  for  two  and 
three  years  in  advance,  and  by  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  familiar  fruits  and 
vegetables  without  irrigation  and  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  he  knew. 

A  sultry  New  York  summer,  with 
daily    extracts    from    a    Santa    Cruz 
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temperature  table  for  comparison,  to- 
gether with  tin?  combined  efforts  of  inv 
wife  ami  brother — who  hail  sold  tin*  old 
homestead — finally  overcame  all  of  my 
objections  (privately  I  had  been  in 
agreement  with  them  from  the  first), 
and  on  a  hot  day  of  the  following  August 
we  were  all  westward  bound. 

My  brother  and  his  wife,  with  John, 
Jr.,  and  my  wife  and  I  made  up  the 
party  that  started  like  the  Hebrews  of 
old  for  the  Promised  Land.  Only  a 
few  heirloom  treasures  were  packed  and 
shipped,  as  household  goods  are  as  cheap 
in  California  as  anywhere.  The  trip 
was  uneventful  and  as  comfortable  as 
possible  considering  the  time  of  year 
and  the  climatic  varieties  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed  until  we 
readied  the  cool  altitude  of  Reno  and 
Truckec  among  the  gleaming  white 
peaks  of  the  high  Sierra. 

Following  rapidly  down  the  canyons 
of  the  Bear  and  American  rivers,  we 
were  soon  in  the  high  summer  temper- 
ature of  the  Sacramento  valley,  where 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  wheat,  and  melons 
grow.  At  this  time  oranges  were  already 
well  matured;  they  are  shipped  from 
tli is  section  in  late  November  and  early 
Pcceml>er — from  four  to  five*  weeks 
earlier  than  the  southern  California  crop 
appears  in  the  market.  The  heat,  while 
fully  as  high  as  that  which  we  had  left 
in  the  cast,  was  not  distressing  because 
of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  By 
the  time  San  Francisco  was  reached  we 
were  cool  again,  and  overcoats  were  not 
uncomfortable  when  crossing  the  bay  on 


that  August  evening.  We  realized  that 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  sunstroke 
victims  were  filling  the  hospitals,  and 
the  poor  were  gathered  on  the  tenement 
housetops  for  a  breath  of  cool  air. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  off  for  Santa 
Cruz.  As  we  passed  through  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains  I  noticed  that  the  travel 
was  much  heavier  than  in  the  winter, 
men  and  women  in  outing  clothes,  with 
dogs,  guns,  fishing  tackle  and  cameras 
were  too  common  to  attract  attention. 
Country  conveyances  thronged  the  sta- 
tions, and  now  and  again  we  caught  the 
white  gleam  of  tents  among  the  trees  on 
the  hillsides  as  we  passed,  or  a  glimpse 
of  a  happy  camp  picturesquely  pitched 
by  some  mountain  stream. 

1  had  understood  that  Santa  Cruz 
was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  people 
of  her  own  state  in  summer,  but  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  totally  unprepared  for 
the  change  that  the  season  had  wrought. 
In  winter  this  had  been  a  charming  city, 
with  a  quiet  reserved  dignity,  and  1  had 
been  somewhat  at  loss  to  fully  account 
for  the  financial  support  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  now  the  summer  season  was 
at  its  height,  the  stores  and  streets  were 
thronged  with  people,  automobiles  and 
fine  equipages  dashed  along  the  broad 
streets;  liven-  stables,  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  all  lines  of  trade  were  doing  a  rush- 
ing business.  At  the  l>each  scores  of 
tents  were  pitched  above  the  high-water 
mark,  in  front  of  the  great  bathing  pa- 
vilions and  plunge  baths,  while  on  the 
sands  strolled  thousands  of  summer  vaca- 
tioners. Hundreds  of  bathers  frolicked 
in  the  cool  surf,  or  stretched  luxuriously 
in  the  warm  sand,  listened  to  the  music 
of  the  band.  Back  from  the  pavilions 
stretched  a  vast  city  of  tents  and  small 
cottages,  affording  economical  lodging 
for  (host*  who  preferred  to  forego  the 
comforts  of  the  regular  hotels  and 
boarding-houses.  The  population  of 
Santa  Cruz  in  summer  is  doubled  by  her 
visitors,  but  to  such  a  desirable  class  do 
they  belong,  that  with  all  this  sudden 
influx  the  small  police  force  is  not  in- 
creased and  rowdyism  is  practically  un- 
known. It  is  particularly  the  children's 
paradise,  and  thousands  of  little  folks. 
freed  from  the  cares  of  school,  romp  here 
all  the  summer  long.  At  night  the  main 
avenue  blazes  forth  with  colored  electric 
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lights,  covering  the  entire  business  dis- 
trict. On  frequent  evenings  the  band 
played  at  the  beach,  and  fireworks  dis- 
played against  the  dark  background  of 
the  bay,  lighted  for  an  instant  the 
throngs  upon  the  sands.  Dances,  parties 
and  excursions,  public  and  private, 
crowded  each  day  full  of  some  new 
pleasure. 

The  bay  was  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions. The  fishing  is  excellent,  and  of 
various  sorts  from  the  little  silver  smelt 
to  the  great  gamy  salmon  of  forty  and 
fifty  pounds  weight.  The  summer  breezes 
are  steady  and  just  strong  enough  to 
make  sailing  interesting,  though  it  lost 
interest  for  me  very  rapidly  after  we 
got  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  light-house 
point  Gasoline  launches  took  out  many 
parties,  and  made  regular  trips  to  Capi- 
tola  at  reasonable  fare. 

One  day  that  will  always  remain  a 
pleasant  memory  was  our  trip  to  Loma 
Prieta.  Starting  in  the  early  dawn  we 
drove  eastward  to  the  little  village  of 
Soquel,  then  turning  northward  began 
the  ascent  to  the  summit.  Green-wooded 
hills  surrounded  us  and  Soquel  creek 
flowed  on  our  right,  though  there  had 
been  no  rainfall  since  May.  The  sand- 
stone, with  its  stratas  of  clay,  forms  a 


— the   Portuguese   fishermen    spread  their  picturesque 
lateen  sails 


natural  reservoir  for  moisture.  Higher 
on  the  ridges  we  came  to  the  vineyards 
of  Sky  land,  varied  by  orchards  of  apples, 
prunes  and  apricots,  fulfilling  their 
spring  promises  with  abundant  fruit. 
Leaving  Skyland  behind  with  her  sum- 
mer visitors,  for  it  seemed  that  every 
farm  house  in  the  mountains  had  be- 
come a  hotel,  we  pressed  on  higher  and 
higher  still  among  the  vineyards.  A 
stop  for  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  pros- 
perous German  rested  the  horses  and  by 
three  o'clock,  after  a  stiff  climb,  we  stood 
upon  the  topmost  peak  of  Loma  Prieta, 
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with  all  the  landscape  spread  like  a  map 
before  us.  To  the  east,  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  and  San  Jose,  with  Mount  Ham- 
ilton beyond  and  the  hazy  glisten  of 
San  Francisco  hay.  Santa  Cruz  city 
was  to  the  west  twenty-live  miles  away, 
hut  apparently  just  at  our  feet  so  broad 
and  blue  did  the  Pari  fie  stretch  away 
to  the  horizon ;  to  the  south  was  the 
broad,  flat  valley  of  the  Pajaro,  with  its 
several  lakes  gleaming  like  jewels  in  the 
sunshine;  beyond  were  the  mountains  of 
Monterey,  encircling  the  bay. 

Loma  Prieta  is  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  protects  Santa  Cruz 


of  $2f>0,00U,  to  be  set  aside  as  a  public 
jwrk. 

We  drove  back  to  Santa  Cruz  with  a 
view  of  seeing  the  country.  This  sec- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco what  the  Adirondaeks  are  to  New 
York.  At  Brookdale,  two  miles  south 
of  Boulder  Creek,  are  a  score  or  more 
of  cottages:  the  picturesque  San  Lor- 
enzo river  winds  tli rough  the  settlement 
under  several  rustic  bridges,  and  Clear 
Creek,  cool  and  sparkling,  comes  gushing 
down  the  side  of  Hen  Ixunond  in  a 
never- failing  torrent.  Ben  Ixunond  is  a 
somewhat  larger  settlement  of  the  same 
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from  the  northwest  winds  and  sea  fogs 
as  well  as  from  the  high  summer  temper- 
ature of  the  interior  valleys.  The  bay 
and  the  southern  exposure  also  modify 
the  climate,  and  all  of  the  natural  condi- 
tions thus  combine  to  render  it  the  most 
equable  in  the  world. 

I  have  made  no  mention  >o  far  of  the 
Big  Basin,  but  it  must  not  U*  overlooked. 
Fmirtn'n  miles  directly  north  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  a  spur  track  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  lies  the  little  lumber  town  and 
summer  resort  of  Boulder  Creek,  and 
eight  miles  further  on  is  a  five-thousand- 
acre  tract  of  virgin  redwood  forest,  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  state  at  a  cost 


character,  and  also  the  outlet  for  many 
large  vineyards.  Here  are  several  fine 
hotels  and  numerous  cottages  and  stores. 
Kelton  is  another  resort  town  and  lime- 
shipping  point,  only  one  mile  from  the 
Santa  Cruz  Big  Trees,  and  from  there  in 
we  followed  the  Powder  Mill  canyon 
drive  that  had  so  charmed  us  on  our 
first  day  in  Santa  Cruz,  still  green,  cool 
and  delightful  in  mill- August. 

While  my  brother  was  enjoying  what 
I  had  shown  him  so  far  I  knew  that  he 
was  anxious  to  get  to  Watson  ville,  and 
go  the  Pajaro  valley  was  declared  next 
upon  the  program.  We  found  the  tem- 
perature a  trifle  warmer  than  in  Santa 
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Cruz,  but  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
the  interior  valleys.  Apples,  pears,  apri- 
cots, plums  and  prunes  were  ripening. 
Strawberries  from  patches  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  had  been  going 


out  since  April,  and  would  continue 
until  Xew  Year's.  Sugar  becte,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  all  other  vegetables  we  saw 
growing  to  enormous  size,  while  the 
squashes  that   lay   in  the  orchards,  like 
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green  and  yellow  boulders,  were  often 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  If 
Santa  Cruz  was  busy  with  her  visitors, 
Watsonville  had  no  cause  for  jealousy, 
for  if  ever  I  saw  prosperity  written  large 
on  any  agricultural  community  it  ap- 
peared on  this  valley. 

We  spent  several  days  in  Watsonville, 
but  I  could  see  that  my  brother  was  not 
so  enthusiastic  as  I  had  been,  and  I 
found  later  that  he  had  been  quietly 
investigating  suburban  property  near 
Santa  Cruz.  II is  capital  was  limited, 
and  he  preferred  the  larger  acreage  that 
he  found  he  could  purchase  for  the  same 
money.  The  hills  and  the  forest  trees 
appealed  strongly  to  him,  in  memory 
of  his  eastern  home.  It  was  some  weeks 
before  he  finally  bought  the  property 
that  suited  him  and  donned  his  working 
clothes  to  make  plans  for  its  improve- 
ment. He  is  hard  at  work  now  and 
happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water. 

Father  used  to  say  that  I  was  not  cut 
out  for  a  farmer  and  I  know  he  was 
right.  I  admired  John's  ranch  but  I 
did  not  care  to  own  one.  To  me  Santa 
Cruz  city,  with  its  beach  and  broad  paved 
streets,  the  well-stocked  public  library 
in  the  cozy  Carnegie  building,  the  vis- 
itors and  social  life,  held  the  greater 
attraction.  Santa  Cruz  is  growing  stead- 
ily, and  while  the  same  is  true  of  all 
of  California,  it  is  here  that  a  most 
desirable  element  from  the  whole  of 
central  California  will  congregate  every 
summer  for  health  and  pleasure.  The 
railroad    company    is   showing   renewed 


interest  in  making  Santa  Cruz  still  one 
of  the  most  attractive  resorts  of  the 
state.  There  is  also  a  large  financial  dif- 
ference to  be  considered  between  an  in- 
flux of  people  coming  to  settle  in  a  coun- 
try to  make  a  livelihood  and  those  who 
are  bent  only  on  spending  the  surplus 
accumulation  of  a  year  in  recreation. 
Fresh  fruits  are  cheap  and  plenty  all  the 
year  round,  and  as  for  berries  the  famous 
Loganberry,  a  cross  of  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  was  created  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  city.  The  churches, 
the  schools,  the  car  service,  the  stores, 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  modern  city, 
and  a  perennial  seaside  resort  deepened 
my  liking  for  Santa  Cruz.  You  who 
have  your  "labor  troubles,"  "race  wars/' 
and  the  like,  think  of  a  city  of  8,000 
people,  with  2,000  more  close  at  hand, 
kept  in  order  by  a  police  force  of  seven 
members ! 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  San- 
ta Cruz  suited  me  and  I  soon  found  a 
sightly  lot  commanding  the  mountains 
and  the  bay,  and  our  new  house  is  near- 
ing  completion.  WTe  are  both  very  busy, 
my  wife  and  I,  planning  for  the  fur- 
nishing inside,  and  the  flowers  outside, 
but  a  happier,  heartier  pair  you  cannot 
find  in  all  California,  that  land  of  health, 
happiness  and  sunshine.  We  look  for- 
ward toward  the  sunset  of  life  with  the 
assurance  of  comfort  and  content.  The 
east  is  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  soften- 
ing light  of  retrospection,  but  its  bliz- 
zards and  heat  are  to  be  no  more  for 
us,   forever. 
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Pasadena's  Rose  Tournament 


By  Elizabeth  Grinnell 


THE  THROOP  POLYTECHNIC  FLOAT,  ON   WHICH  3000   PINK  CARNATIONS  WERE  l*RF.D 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  1904,  sprang 
out  of  the  east  with  a  smile 
sweeter  than  her  usual  one.  No 
clouds,  mild  as  June,  flashing  radiance 
from  every  facet  of  her  diamond-decked 
valleys,  as  if  reflecting  brilliance  from 
the  icy  pinnacles  behind  our  mountain 
border.  No  midwinter  dream  of  a  per- 
fect Paradise  could  excel  the  vision ! 
Was  it  not  for  this  very  day  that  thou- 
sands of  tourists  from  the  snow-banked 
east  had  come  the  long  journey?  And 
they  were  up  with  the  day's  first  breath. 
Nature  and  art  had  combined  in  this 
one  great  extravaganza  to  astonish,  nay, 
to  intoxicate  mind  and  eye,  with  pag- 
eants such  as  the  Old  World  never 
imagined. 

What  a  concourse  of  people !  Besides 
our  own  thousands  there  were  innumer- 
able caravans  of  eager  people  with  faces 
set  "toward  Zion."  As  near  an  estimate 
as  could  be  made  by  the  various  lines 
of  transit  fifty-thousand  people  came 
into  Pasadena  between  eight  o'clock  and 


noon.  And  the  same  number  were  safely 
taken  back  to  Los  Angeles  before  five 
in  the  evening  without  a  single  acci- 
dent. Of  course  there  was  the  discom- 
fort of  crowding,  but  in  this  very  dis- 
comfort rested  much  of  the  fascination 
of  the  day. 

If  a  question  arose  in  the  mind  of 
this  multitude  as  to  how  their  probable 
hunger  should  be  appeased,  it  was  an- 
swered with  the  coming  of  the  hunger. 
Hotels,  restaurants,  lodge  hospitality, 
church  contributions  in  prettily  sealed 
lunch  boxes,  all  proved  true  the  one- 
time assertion  of  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  viz:  that  in  eat- 
ing "there  is  constantly  renewed  and 
innocent  satisfaction."  That  this  satis- 
faction was  constantly  renewed  on  that 
gala  day  none  can  doubt,  and  none  can 
doubt  that  public  and  private  heaps 
of  shekels  multiplied  and  increased  in 
consequence.  There  were  no  beggars, 
but  if  some  had  no  money,  my  word 
for  it,  their  faces  were  their  passport* 
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to  free  hospitality  on  the  part  of  some- 
body. 

So  much  for  prosy  statistics  and  food  ; 
back  to  the  poetry  of  the  day!  The 
streets  were  gay  in  palms  and  banners,  a 
solid  mass  of  living,  agitated,  festal- 
day-arrayed  humanity  lined  the  side- 
walks, intersecting  thoroughfares,  and 
surging  up  the  church  and  hotel  steps 
and  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  From 
every  window  leaned  expectant  faces, 
for  a  moment  receding  for  new  ones  to 
appear,  with  a  "let-me-get-a-glimpse" 
suggestion  on  them.  If  a  single  person 
intoxicated  with  other  than  "happy 
spirits"  was  observed  on  that  day,  your 
scribe  has  not  been  informed.  Be  it 
known  that  not  a  bar  of  any  sort 
ever,  on  any  day,  mars  the  beauty  and 
the  safety  of  Pasadena,  Crown  of  the 
Valley. 

When  the  stage  of  expectancy  had 
reached   its  zenith,  as   is  usual   in  the 
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history  of  pageants,  the  clear  notes  of 
a  bugle  ran  down  the  street.    The  bugler 
himself    might    have   been    Sir   Walter 
Raleigh,  but  he  was  not.    He  was  simply 
a     superb    young   man    of   the   present 
epoch,  in  a  coat  of  white  silver  spangled 
satin,   over  which   was   worn  a   sash   of 
scarlet  ribbon.     Tight  doublet  and  hose 
and  a  bronze  tuba  completed  his  trap- 
pings.    Then  came  the  mounted  police, 
unnecessary    features     in     their   official 
capacity,  but  necessary  from  an  artistic 
point  of   view.      Following  these  came 
the  Grand  Marshal  and  his  corps  of  aids, 
in  beautiful  trappings  mounted  upon  as 
beautiful    chargers.      Each    had   chosen 
a  different  flower  for  his  horse,  and  each 
animal    appreciated    its   distinctive    ajv 
|>earance.     Collars,  saddle  blankets  and 
bridles  were  in  solid  masses  of  flowers. 
For  is  not  this  the  "Rose  Festival"  for 
horses  and  men? 

Then  there  came  the  long  parade, 
and  the  contestants  for  the  proffered 
prizes.  Rut  why  prizes?  Did  a  mil- 
lionaire need  a  prize  of  dollars?  Did 
the  wife  of  a  millionaire  covet  gold? 
Not  so!  In  the  prize  itself  was  the 
assurance  of  excellence.  The  spirit  of 
excellence  is  in  the  air  at  New  Year's 
with  us.  To  excel  in  artistic  design, 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
in  art  and  nature,  is  the  dream  of  all 
and  each.  And  for  those  who  win  sec- 
ond, or  third,  or  not  at  all,  there  al- 
ways comes  the  triumph  of  Venture 
which  is  the  twin  of  Success. 

To  give  a  description  in  words 
of  the  individual  creations  exhibited 
is  impossible.  Place  the  pictures  re- 
produced on  these  pages  behind  the  mag- 
nifying glass  on  the  parlor  table  and 
then  sit  and  dream  of  color  and  fra- 
grance, and  the  glory  on  the  other  side 
of  things  which  you  cannot  see.  Imag- 
ine the  Sierra  Mad  re,  between  all  this 
magnitude  of  nature  and  the  frozen 
east,  and  then  doze  off  into  a  midwinter 
siesta — this  is  all  easy  enough,  but  im- 
jwrfcct.  Some  day  a  Xew  Year's  train 
will  mow  eastward,  decked  in  the  habili- 
ments of  the  fete,  calla  lilies,  poin- 
M'ttias,  geraniums,  pepper  boughs,  all 
the  glories  <»f  mir  paradise,  to  convey  to 
the  snow-bound  the  greetings  of  the 
season.      Watch  for  it;  in  the  meantime 
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let  those  who  can,  set  foot  in  California 
a  week  before  Christmas. 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Throop  Polytechnic  float,  and  the  Pasa- 
dena high  school  tally-ho.  Each  was 
a  prize  winner.  The  former  was  radi- 
ant in  Greco-Poman  motif  representing 
art,  industry,  science.  It  was  a  belve- 
dere float  bearing  a  little  Greek  temple, 
on  whose  steps  sat  beautiful  girls  in 
Grecian  costume — New  Year's  Day  girls 
with  low-cut  mantles  whose  flowing 
sleeves  were  caught  above  in  ornamented 
loops  which,  parting,  showed  bare  arms, 
and  not  a  shiver!  Six  little  pages  ac- 
companied the  temple  float,  holding  long 
streamers  of  carnations  and  smilax. 
Think  of  this,  ye  prisoners  of  the  snow- 
land  !  Three  thousand  pink  carnations 
on  that  one  float.  This  magnificent 
creation  was  the  work  of  Miss  Sterrett, 
the  artist  of  the  school,  both  in  design 
and  finish,  who  well  deserved  the  praise 
awarded   her. 

Perhaps  the  triumph  of  the  morning's 
parade  was  the  Pasadena  high  school 
tally-ho.  It  has  won  its  honors  for  the 
third  time  and  is  now  entitled  to  the 
loving  cup.  Each  year  the  design  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole  has  been  the 
work  of  Professor  Roy  D.  Ely,  principal 
of  the  high  school,  of  the  class  of  Stan- 
ford   '97.     The  effect  in  color  was  pink 
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and  white;  in  design,  bells — bells  every- 
where, large  and  small.  Silent  bells, 
solid  masses  of  pink  carnations  with 
pendant  bunches  for  clappers.  But  let 
none  suppose  that  silence  reigned.  Si- 
lence was  for  the  carnations.  Anything 
save  silence  when  its  comes  to  seven- 
teen high  school  girls  in  fairy  dress, 
with  as  many  pale  blue  satin  garmented 
boys   as   out-riders. 

Rah  !      Rah  !      Rah  ! 
Rah  !      Rah  !      Rah  ! 
We're    right    here. 
Pasadena    High    School, 
Happy    Xew    Year. 

Six  white  horses  festooned  like  the 
creation  behind  them  in  pink  and  white, 
bore  the  equipage,  alive  with  youth  and 
triumph.     0,  it  was  a  charm  fit  for  the 


CHARIOTS   PASSING  THE  JUDGES'  STAND;  THE  TEAM   WITH  ONE    WHITE  HORSE  WAS  THE  WINNER  OF  THE  DAY 
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gods;  believe  it,  ye  who  did  not  behold 
it! 

Every  conceivable  turnout  was  in  the 
parade  from  the  bicycles  and  donkeys 
to  the  floats  and  the  tally-hos  and  pri- 
vate carriages.  Rich  and  poor,  caste 
and  no  caste  together  hailed  the  day, 
from  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis  to 
the  boy  on  donkey-back;  from  the  wife 
of  the  millionaire  to  the  woman  who 
toils. 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
chariot  race.  The  extremes  of  locomo- 
tion met  in  the  ancient  chariot  of  the 
days  of  King  Solomon  and  the  automo- 
biles of  modern  ingenuity.  Really  the 
expense  of  each,  the  automobile  and  the 
chariot,  was,  or  is,  about  the  same,  since 
King  Solomon's  chariots  are  reported  to 
have  cost  $3,000  apiece.  And  these 
chariots  for  the  day,  made  to  order  by 
local  manufacturers,  resembled  the 
ancient  type.  The  people  had  expected 
to  see  a  tame  reproduction  of  the  old 
Roman  races,  not  the  really  marvelous 
drama  actually  acted.  Four  noble  horses 
abreast,  a  chariot  on  two  wheels,  a  char- 


ioteer in  Roman  dress  and  visage,  bare- 
anns  with  herculean  muscles — as  indeed 
were  necessary.  For  more  than  an  hour 
chariot  followed  chariot  and  the  sixteen 
horses  plunged  and  dashed  and  flew  in 
the  face  of  the  most  excited  yet  most  or- 
derly throng  ever  assembled.  The  egg 
and  spoon  contest  would  have  been  hu- 
morous in  the  extreme  had  it  not  fol- 
lowed the  grander  display.  As  it  was  it 
was  somewhat  funny,  horsemen  being 
supplied  each  with  an  egg  in  a  spoon, 
with  which  to  dash  around  the  circle. 
Eggs  were  up  and  eggs  were  down  that 
day,  and  the  track  was  glisten- 
ing in  places.  As  often  as  the 
effort  failed,  as  often  did  the  con- 
testants return  for  fresh  eggs.  Two 
did  make  the  entire  race  of  half  a  mile 
with  eggs  intact.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the 
chariots  were  the  feature,  and  ever  and 
always  hereafter,  when  the  New  Year's 
fete  comes  around,  will  these  chariot 
races  recur.  The  thrill  of  them  will  last 
like  the  treaty  of  the  white  man  with  the 
Indian,  "As  long  as  the  sun  shines  and 
the  water  runs." 
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Golf  at  Del  Monte 


By   ARTHUR   IXKERSLEY 


THE  eighteen-hole  golf  course  at 
Del  Monte  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  United  States.  It  affords  ex- 
cellent practice  for  the  beginner,  im- 
proves the  game  of  the  player  of  moder- 
ate strength  and  also  rewards  the  skilful, 
consistent  work  of  the  expert.  The 
bunkers  are  so  placed  as  to  discourage 
the  running  approach,  which  often  proves 
so  profitable  on  a  hard  course  and  is  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  genuine 
golfer.  A  pulled  or  sliced  ball  is  duly 
penalized  and  the  player  who  overruns 
the  green  on  his  approach  generally  finds 
himself  in  difficulty.  In  several  places 
on  the  course  there  are  trees,  which  add 
greatly  to  its  picturesqueness  and  also 
form  good  sporting  hazards.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  course, 
for  serious  trouble  awaits  the  player  whose 
ball  wanders  off  it.  All  the  putting-greens 


are  of  grass  and  of  quite  unusually  large 
size.  They  are  kept  in  excellent  condition, 
men  being  constantly  employed  in  cut- 
ting, rolling  and  watering  them. 

The  links  are  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  great 
hotel.  A  small  clubhouse  is  fitted  with 
lockers  for  the  convenience  of  players. 
The  caddies  come  from  the  neighboring 
Spanish-Calif ornian  town  of  Monterey 
and  are  under  the  management  of  a 
caddy-master. 

The  course  is  laid  out  on  a  tract  of 
land  of  great  natural  beauty  overlooking 
the  bay  of  Monterey  and  the  broad  Pacific 
ocean.  From  several  points  on  the  links 
the  marine  views  are  very  fine.  The  soil 
is  of  the  light  sandy  sort  that  is  naturally 
best  fitted  for  a  golf  course.  The  dis- 
tances and  bogey  scores  of  the  holes  are 
as  follows: 
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No.  1.  322  yards bogey  5 

No.  2.  315  yards bogey  4 

No.  3.  410  yards bogey  5 

No.  4.  278  yards bogey  4 

No.  5.  360  yards bogey  4 

No.  6.  202  yards bogey  3 

No.  7.  304  yards bogey  4 

No.  8.  280  yards bogey  4 

No.  9.  Ill  yards bogey  3 

No.  10.  491  yards bogey  6 

No.  11.  318  yards bogey  4 

No.  12.  265  yards bogey  4 

No.  13.  225  yards bogey  4 

No.  14.  125  yards bogey  3 

No.  15.  189  yards bogey  4 

No.  16.  184  yards bogey  3 

No.  17.  305  yards bogey  4 

No.  18.  250  yards bogey  4 

Total.  4934  72 


The  equable  climate  at  Del  Monte 
renders  it  possible  to  golf  there  in  com- 
fort all  the  year  round.  Play  is  never 
hindered  by  excessive  heat  or  undue  cold. 
The  hottest  month  in  the  year  is  August, 
and  in  that  month  the  average  maximum 
temperature,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is 
75.8  degrees.  The  coldest  month  of  the 
year  is  January,  when  the  average  mini- 
mum temperature  is  44.4  degrees.  Heavy 
rain  falls  occasionally  during  the  winter, 
but  the  storms  pass  quickly  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  beautifully  bright,  clear,  calm 
days.  The  golf  course  dries  rapidly  and 
is  soon  ready  for  use  again.     Except  for 
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The  women's  course  consists  of  the  the  shorter  hours  of  sunlight,  the  winter 

first  two  and  last  four  holes  of  the  men's  days  have  a  charm  all  their  own  and  are 

course,  with  three  additional  holes.    The  eminently  suitable  for  golf,  being  free 

names,     distances     and     bogey     scores  from  glare  and  winds.     Nowhere  in  the 

are:  United  States  can  the  grand  old  Scotch 

No.  1.    Morro    325  yards.. bogey  5  game,  which  now  has  so  many  votaries 

No.  2.    Pines    287  yards,  .bogey  5  all  over  the  world,  be  enjoyed  under  more 

No.  3.    The  Oak.    .  .214  yards,  .bogey  4  a?reeable  conditions  of  weather  and  tern- 

No.  4.     Fence 192  yards,  .bogev  4  n     ,          .,            iT^iirx            it         ■  c 

No.  5.    Alameda   . .  .264  yards,  .bogey  4  perature  than  at  Del  Monte,  and  few,  if 

No.  6.    The  Hill 187  yards,  .bogey  4  any,    more    attractive    courses    can    be 

No.  7.    Monte    187  yards,  .bogey  4  found  the  whole  world  over. 

2°-  2"    Sully  o?o  yar(l9-  '^gey  !  The  golf  course  is  under  the  control 

No.  9.     Home           .Jo3  yards ..  bogey_4  Qf    ^  ^    ^^    ^^    ^    ^ 

Totals    2208                      39  privileges  of  which  are  open  to  all  guests 
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C.   t.   ORB,  WINNER  OF  THE  UEL  MONTE  (IP  FOR  MEN 
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of  the  hotel.  The  Country  Club  offers 
many  attractions  in  addition  to  golf. 
Excellent  quail-shooting  and  duck-hunt- 
ing may  be  obtained  over  the  holdings  of 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company  in 
Monterey  county.  Salmon  may  be  caught 
in  abundance  in  Monterey  bay  and  the 
Carmel  river  affords  the  best  of  trout- 
fishing. 

The  third  annual  competition  for  the 
open  championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Golf  Association  for  1903  was  held  on 
the  Del  Monte  course  from  August  24th 
to  29th  inclusive.  The  championship 
was  won  by  Robert  Johnstone,  the  pro- 
fessional of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club, 
with  a  score  of  71,  71,  75,  79— total  296. 
Johnstone  is  a  Scotchman  from  North 
Berwick  and  won  the  open  championship 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Association  in 
1901  over  the  old  nine-hole  course. 
The  second  prize  was  won  by  F.  J.  Reilly, 
— the  professional  of  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  and  winner  of  the  cham- 


pionship in  1902 — with  a  score  of  74,  74, 
77,  74— total  299.  The  third  prize  went 
to  George  Smith,  professional  of  the 
Oakland  Golf  Club.  The  list  of  con- 
testants included  six  professionals  and 
seven  amateurs,  a  professional  being 
paired  with  an  amateur  for  each  eighteen 
holes.  One  amateur  on  each  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  two  days'  play  drew 
a  bye.  The  best  score  among  the  ama- 
teurs was  made  by  A.  G.  Harvev  of  the 
San  Kafael  Golf  Club.  The  best  rounds 
of  the  competition  were  Johnstone's 
first  and  second — 71,  71. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  for  the 
open  championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Golf  Association  there  were  also  con- 
tests for  the  Del  Monte  cups  for  men 
(amateurs),  for  the  Del  Monte  cup  for 
women,  and  a  match  between  teams  rep- 
resenting north  and  south  California 
for  a  handsome  trophy  presented  by 
J.  W.  Bvrne,  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
Club. 
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XI  CAN 
END ETTA 


I  WAS  sitting  at  my  desk  one  after- 
noon in  San  Quintin,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  watching  a  lazy  surf 
caressing  the  smooth  beach,  when  the 
view  was  suddenly  obstructed  by  a  figure 
in  the  doorway.  It  was  that  of  a 
stranger,  a  tall  athletic  Mexican. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  I  said  after 
what  seemed  an  interminable  silence, 
during  which  time  the  man  stood  looking 
at  me  with  a  pair  of  the  fiercest  eyes 
I  have  ever  encountered.  He  responded 
to  my  salutation  and  at  my  invitation 
to  enter  came  in  and  stood  at  attention, 
showing  by  this  attitude  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  military  duty.  That  the 
man  had  a  mission  I  knew,  also  that 
it  was  one  which  he  regarded  as  serious. 
He  did  not  keep  me  long  in  curiosity, 
for  after  telling  me  that  his  name  was 
Juan  Fulano,  and  we  had  recited  the 
usual  formal  Mexican  dialogue  about  the 
weather  and  the  health  of  each  member 
of  our  respective  families,  he  drew  a 
small  photograph  from  his  pocket  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  make  a  big  picture 
like  it.  He  said  he  had  heard  from  the 
Mexicans  that  I  could  draw  pictures — 
"so  good  that  you  knew  who  they  were 
meant  for  without  asking" — and  would 
I  not  please  try  this  one.  It  was  his 
only  memento  of  his  sister  who  lay 
buried  in  far-away  Oaxaca. 

I  took  the  miniature  in  my  hand  and 
gaxed  upon  the  exact  prototype  of  my 


visitor.  "I  shall  be  most  happy  to  copy 
this  for  you,**  I  said,  "when  will  you 
want  the  picture?" 

Juan  looked  at  me  with  his  piercing 
eyes  a  long  minute  before  he  answered: 

"I  am  going  home  to  Oaxaca  by  way 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  leave  on 
the  first  ship  that  sails  for  San  Diego. 
On  that  day  I  shall  want  the  picture." 

I  told  him  that  the  next  boat  would 
be  leaving  for  San  Diego  in  three  days 
and  that  I  would  have  the  picture  ready 
for  him.  The  conversation  was  then 
interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Taylor,  one 
of  the  "birds,"  who  had  thrust  his  sun- 
tanned face  in  at  the  door: 

"I  say,  old  man,  are  you  going  out  for 
a  pasear  this  afternoon?" 

"Coming,"  I  responded.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Juan  I  said,  "I  close  my  office 
at  this  hour.  Come  again  tomorrow. 
Good  by,  till  I  see  you  again." 

He  saluted  and  replied,  "Many  thanks, 
good  day,  Mr.  Graham." 

Taylor  watched  the  receding  Juan  till 
he  was  out  of  hearing  and  then  burst 
out: 

"Bv  Jove,  what  a  face!  Where  did 
you  discover  him?" 

"The  Lord  sent  him,  I  fancy,"  said 
I.  "He  came  ostensibly  to  have  me 
make  a  sketch  of  his  sister's  photograph, 
but  I  feel  convinced  that  his  real  motive 
isn't  the  same  that  prompts  the  peons 
hereabouts  to  have  me  make  pictures  of 
themselves,  their  babies  and  their  dead." 

My  Mexican  boy  now  brought  the  horses 
round  and  we  were  off  on  a  ride  across 
the  howling  wilderness  of  the  peninsula. 
We  jogged  along  in  silence  for  some 
time.     Taylor  and  I  had  been  "caged" 
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so  long  in  San  Quint  in  that  we  knew 
each  other's  whims  to  a  nicety  and  never 
bored  each  other  with  undesirable  con- 
versation. 

Taylor  was  the  expert  millwright  who 
had  been  sent  over  from  England  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  a  little 
flour  mill  at  Quintin,  and  I — well,  I 
signed  my  name  over  the  following  ex- 
planatory modifiers:  telegraph  operator, 
proprietor  of  the  English  hotel,  agent 
of  the  Lower  California  Development 
Co.  S.  S.  line,  and  wrote  upon  diverse 
and  sundry  other  letter  heads  as  occa- 
sion required.  And  to  drive  away  the 
nothing-to-do  devil  I  made  sketches  of 
the  native  population;  hence  my  reputa- 
tion among  the  mozos. 

When  Taylor  and  I  reached  the  place 
on  the  trail  where  we  regularly  turned 
back,  our  mustangs  wheeled  and  were 
anxious  to  be  off  on  the  home  run.  But 
Taylor  had  found  his  tongue  and  wanted 
to  talk,  so  he  reined  his  horse  back  on 
its  haunches  and  began: 

"Your  heaven-sent  visitor  has  the 
most  formidable  aspect;  what  did  you 
sav  his  name  was?" 

"Juan  Fulano." 

"What  is  his  sister's  face  like?" 

"As  near  like  his  own  as  one  day  in 
Quintin  is  like  another,"  I  replied; 
"only  the  passion  in  the  girl's  eyes  is 
that 'of  love." 

"Where  does  he  hail  from?" 

"Oaxaca." 

"Oaxaca,"  repeated  Taylor  with  that 
accent  peculiar  to  Mexicans  which 
means,  you  don't  say  so!  "That's  the 
Commandante's  native  state.  He  was 
boasting  to  me  only  yesterday  that  most 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  country  are 
natives  of  Oaxaca.  I  wonder  if  the  Com- 
mandante  would  know  Juan  Fulano?" 

1  laughed,  and  said:  "There's  a  be- 
lief that  all  Chinamen  know  each  other." 

"Well,  Chinamen  know  themselves 
apart,  which  is  far  more  wonderful," 
retorted  Taylor,  who  always  had  a  pep- 
pery temper. 

But  I  love  Taylor,  so  partly  to  appease 
his  wrath  and  partly  because  I  wanted  to 
talk  of  the  mystifying  stranger  I  went 
on  without  noticing: 

"It's  not  so  improbable  after  all  that 
the  Commandante  may  know  Juan.    The 


man's  attitude  plainly  bespoke  military 
training.  He's  not  in  the  class  of  line 
officers,  though,  and  he's  above  the  rank 
of  a  private.  He's  probably  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  Aztec  blue  blood.  I 
doubt  though  if  his  mother  ever  pos- 
sessed a  hat.  That's  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  an  upper-class  woman  in  Mex- 
ico. But  there  is  nobility  of  instinct  in 
this  fellow.  I  never  saw  a  face  that 
excited  my  imagination  as  his  does.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  let  me  make  a  sketch 
of  himself?" 

"I'd  rather  hear  him  talk,"  said  Taylor, 
good  natured  again.  "Come  along,  I'll 
hunt  him  up  and  we'll  have  him  all  to 
ourselves  over  in  your  office  tonight. 
You  can  sketch  while  I  exercise  my 
Ollendorf  method." 

I  was  as  eager  as  Taylor  for  another 
encounter  with  the  man  of  the  wild  ej'es 
so  away  we  galloped  in  a  real  race  for 
the  corral.  This  was  the  one  exciting 
minute  in  the  day — the  race  home  at  the 
end  of  the  daily  ride. 

As  I  swung  out  of  my  saddle,  I  noticed 
that  there  were  more  horses  than  usual 
in  the  corral  and  asked  the  boy  who 
came  to  take  our  mounts  if  any  travelers 
had  recently  arrived. 

"One  man,"  he  replied,  "but  he  does 
not  stop  at  the  Iturbide  hotel.  He  left 
his  horse  here  and  went  away.  I  don't 
know  where." 

I  laid  a  coin  in  the  boy's  palm  as  I 
said,  "You  find  this  man  and  tell  him 
I  will  make  his  picture,  if  he  will  come 
to  the  office  at  seven  o'clock  tonight." 

"Good,"  answered  the  boy  and  I  knew 
he  would  qualify. 

And  he  did.  Juan  appeared  betimes, 
as  is  customary  in  the  land  of  by-and- 
by  and  when  I  asked  him  if  I  might 
draw  his  picture  he  said,  "Yea,  you  may 
make  my  picture  and  send  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  for  unto  this  day  I  have 
never  robbed  any  man.  As  for  the  mor- 
row, I  say  nothing,  for  I  am  a  poor 
man." 

Men  of  his  race  are  never  talkative, 
and  if  Taylor  anticipated  hearing 
Juan's  story  he  was  disappointed.  I  felt 
rather  than  saw  that  the  man's  ears  were 
pricked  for  every  sound.  But  I  was 
seldom  in  the  business  office  at  night 
and  no  one  came.     Juan  insisted  upon 
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taking  his  likeness  away  with  him  but 
promised  to  return  it  to  me  before  he 
went  away. 

In  our  little  outpost  of  civilization 
two  days  constituted  a  month  in  the 
calendar.  They  marked  the  arrival  of 
the  little  steamer  "Carlos  Pachcco" 
with  mail  ant]  books  and  sometimes 
people.  I  did  not  see  anything  more 
of  .Tuan  after  that  first  night  till  steamer 
day.  The  boat  left  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Upon  this  particular  night 
the  passengers  and  freight  were  all 
aboard  and  my  office  was  deserted  ten 
minutes  before  time  for  the  boat  to 
start. 

I  was  just  thinking  of  my  unusual 
visitor  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened  and  he  came  in.  He  closed  the 
door  and  placed  himself  against  it.  I 
knew  by  his  behavior  that  something 
terrible  had  happened.  His  eyes  fasci- 
nated me  as  a  serpent  charms  a  canary. 
I  felt  my  blood  turn  to  ice  in  my  veins 
and  I  know  my  hair  was  vertical.  And 
yet  the  man  had  not  said  a  word.  When 
he  saw  that  my  intimidation  was  com- 


plete he  calmly  held  a  pistol  on  a  level 
with  my  eves  and  said: 

"I  have  killed  the  Commandante.  If 
you  cry  for  help  or  do  not  do  as  I  direct, 
I  will  kill  you  also.  First,  give  me  a 
ticket  for  the  steamer  and  enter  my 
name  upon  the  register — Manuel  Lopez," 

I  obeyed. 

"Now,  put  your  telegraph  machine  out 
of  order  in  such  a  manner  than  you  can 
neither  send  nor  receive  messages  till 
you  ean  get  materia!  from  the  United 
States/' 

When  this  was  accomplished  he 
handed  me  the  sketch  I  had  made  of 
himself  and  asked  me  to  let  him  see 
the  picture  of  his  sister.  It  seemed  to 
please  him,  but  he  laid  it  down  on  my 
desk  again,  and  said: 

"When  the  Commandante's  wife  cries 
because  her  husband  is  dead  and  wonders 
who  killed  him  and  why,  show  her  that 
picture.  Then  she  will  know.  She 
may  tell  if  she  chooses.  As  for  you, 
do  as  you  like  about  telling  how  you 
dared  not  do  your  duty.  Good  by  till 
I  see  you  again." 


To  a  Mountain  Brook 


By  Herbert  Bashford 


Oh,  all  thy  days  are  lyrical  and  white 

Thou  crystal  Rapture  animate  and  free! 
The  gospel  of  the  Peak  is  voiced  in  thee, 

And  as  thy  soul  is  radiant,  so  might 

M\   own  be  filled  with  melody  and  light, 
My  life  run  on  to  the  Unbounded  Sea 
In  growing  breadth  and  perfect  purity 

Did  I,  too,  voice  the  spirit  of  the  Height! 

Ah,  could  I  know  how  thy  sweet  songs  are  wrought- 
hy  rhapsody  that  thrills  the  woodland  ways, 
Such  sacred  lessons  would  be  mine  to  teach, 

For  ]wv  be  Truth  must  be  the  hidden  thought 
That  strives  to  form  in  some  impassions!   phrase 
I  i  i   avfr  tfemUil  on  the  of  Speech  j 
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PICTURES 

Bs  Donald   McDonald 

1     HAVE     A      PICTURE,     'TIS     MERRY      AND     BRIGHT, 
YOfTH      IN     ITS     HAPPINESS,      GLOWING     WITH      LIGHT; 

YOl'TH     TO     ME     SMILING,      YOUTH      ME     BEGUILING, 
YOUTH      LINKED     WITH      LAUGHTER     FRESH      AS     THE     DEW, 
I      HAVE     A      PICTURE— A      PICTURE     OF     YOU? 


I      HAVE     A     PIQTURE     OF     SOME     ONE     YOU     KNOW, 
HEARTY      AND     HAPPY,      AND     SEES     THE     WORLD     SO, 

A     ROARING     GUFFAW,     A     ROBUST     HA!      HA! 
THE     WORLD     HOLDS     ITS     SIDES     AS     HE     PASSES     THROUGH. 
I      HAVE     A      PICTURE—A      MIRROR     FOR      YOU? 


I      HAVE     A     PICTURE     OF     AUTUMN,     THE     LEAVES 
SINKING     AND     DYING,     YET     NONE     OF     THEM     GRIEVES; 

BRILLIANT     AND     GORGEOUS,     EACH     ONE     COURAGEOUS, 
FLASHES     US     MANY     A     MERRY     ADIEU. 
I     HAVE     A     PICTURE  — A     PICTURE     OF     YOU? 

I     HAVE     A     PICTURE.  OF     WINTER     AND     NIGHT, 

NIGHT     WITH      ITS     STARS,     AND     A     WINTER     OF     WHITE; 

WITH     SLEIGH-BELLS     RINGING     AND     VOICES     SINGING, 
MIRTH     AND     MERRIMENT     MASTER     THE     CHILL. 
I      HAVE     A     PICTURE-DOES     IT     FIT     YOU     ILL? 

I      HAVE     A     PICTTRE     OF     PAIN      IN     ITS     GLORY, 
WHERE     SMILES     ILLUMINE     A     SORROWFUL     STORY, 

A     BODY     AWRY      BUT     A     SOUL     IN     THE     SKY, 
WHOSE    TEARDROPS    ARE     PEARLS    THAT    BRIGHTEN    THE    VIEW. 
I     HAVE     A     PICTURE  —  ./     P/CTC'RE    FOR     VOL\ 
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Illustrated  bx  M.  C.  Per  ley 


ON  a  certain  summer  day  in  the 
80's  a  stranger  looking  down  on 
the  great  hydraulic  mines  at 
Smartsville,  California,  would  have  seen 
many  evidences  of  a  busy  life.  The  nat- 
ural amphitheater  which  had  been  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  presented  a  scene  of  great  activ- 
ity. The  water  from  the  flumes  was 
playing  upon  the  massive  walls  and  loos- 
ening the  gold  from  its  resting  place  of 
centuries.  Occasionally  the  sound  of  a 
blast  would  come  from  the  tunnels  which 
had  been  cut  in  several  places  in  the 
wall,  while  here  and  there  the  miners 
were  directing  the  play  of  the  water  or 
attending  to  the  sluices. 

On  that  day,  two  young  people  were 
seated  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  which 
protected  them  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  They  were  both  dressed  in 
rough,  picturesque  attire,  and  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  place.  One  was  Jack  Trent, 
a  foreman  of  the  mines,  and  the  other 
was  Miss  Tilly  Ackerson,  the  daughter  of 
a  retired  prospector  who  kept  a  miners' 
boarding  house. 

"Tilly,  before  I  start  east  tonight," 
pleaded  Trent,  "won't  you  say  'yes'? 
Tilly,  I'd  say— what  would  I  say?  Fd 
say  I  had  the  biggest  nugget  that  was 
ever  taken  out  of  Smartsville !" 

Tilly  looked  forward  for  some  time  at 
the  great  wall  of  glittering  sand.  Then 
Trent  felt  a  little  hand  steal  quietly 
into  his.  But  after  a  moment  of  thought 
the  hand  was  withdrawn. 

"No,  Jack,"  she  said  finally,  "Father's 
here  to  stay,  and  I  can't  leave  him." 

Tilly  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  see- 
ing that  further  pleading  was  useless, 


Trent  left  her  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
went  off  to  join  the  men  below. 

A  little  while  afterward  her  father 
came  to  the  house  and  found  Tilly  with 
her  head  bowed  upon  the  table.  She  felt 
his  great  strong  hand  rest  upon  her 
hair. 

"You  are  going  to  stay,  Tilly?"  he 
asked,  and  in  response  he  felt  a  sob  shake 
the  slender  frame. 

Trent  had  been  invited  for  supper  that 
night,  and  mechanically  Tilly  set  about 
getting  things  ready,  but  becoming  in- 
terested in  some  dainty  dishes,  her 
spirits  rose,  and  by  the  time  the  men 
came  in  she  was  somewhat  herself  again. 
Shortly  after  the  supper  began,  two 
strangers  knocked  and  asked  for  a  meal. 
Ackerson  scanned  them  suspiciously,  but 
finally  gave  them  a  place  at  table  with 
the  other  men.  Mentally  he  made  a  re- 
solve that  he  would  suggest  to  them  that 
he  had  no  accommodations  for  extra 
guests.  But  when  the  strangers  had  fin- 
ished eating  they  took  a  noisy  farewell ; 
and  Tilly  then  walked  with  Jack  to  the 
road  that  led  to  the  mine. 

There  were  brief  words  of  parting  and 
she  watched  him  go  down  the  dusty  road. 
He  would  not  come  back  again,  for  the 
road  led  on  through  and  joined  the  main 
one  a  mile  farther  on.  Then  came  a  wild 
impulse  to  get  back  to  her  room,  that  she 
might  have  a  good  cry.  On  the  way  back 
the  two  strangers  passed  her.  At  the 
crossroads  they  turned  and  went  in  the 
direction  Jack  had  taken.  Something 
caused  her  to  turn  just  as  they  left  the 
main  road,  and  knowing  that  they  had 
no  business  in  the  mine  at  that  hour, 
she  resolved  to  follow  them. 
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As  she  turned  into  the  road  which  led 
down  into  the  mine,  the  long  shadows 
from  the  hills  were  stealing  across  the 
scene  of  the  day's  activities  and  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  tunnels  she  saw 
Trent.  He  was  lighting  a  candle  before 
going  in.  Then  she  remembered  that  he 
had  a  little  money  hidden  away  some- 
where, probably  he  was  going  in  to 
get  it. 

As  Trent  entered  she  saw  the  two  men 
creep  out  from  behind  a  rock  just  ahead 
of  her  and  go  toward  the  tunnel.  It  was 
fast  getting  dark  now,  and  she  picked 
her  way  with  difficulty  over  the  rough 
ground,  but  as  she  was  hurrying  on, 
suddenly  the  light  appeared  again.  Then 
it  went  out,  and  Tilly  could  hear  the 
sound  of  Jack's  horse  galloping  up 
the  hill  to  the  main  road.  Evidently 
the  men  had  not  been  quick  enough. 

Tilly  turned  toward  the  house,  but  as 
she  turned  she  heard  the  men  coming 
behind  her,  running  for  their  horses. 

She  tried  to  reach  the  shadow  of  a 
huge  rock  before  her,  but  one  of  them 
saw  her,  and  gaining  rapidly  struck  her 
to  the  earth  with  his  fist. 

It  was  some  time  before  Tilly  regained 
consciousness.  She  began  to  wonder 
why  she  was  lying  there  on  the  hard 
ground  with  the  moon  shining  down 
upon  her.  Then  slowly  it  all  came  back, 
—Jack's  departure,  the  strange  men, 
the  scene  in  the  mine,  and  finally  the 
footsteps  behind  her,  and  the  blow. 

Simultaneously  with  these  recollec- 
tions came  the  thought  of  Jack's  prob- 
able peril 

She  was  weak  when  she  tried  to  rise, 
but  strength  seemed  to  come  to  her  with 
the  emergency,  and  as  fast  as  she  was 
able  she  made  her  way  to  the  stables. 
Her  father's  horse  was  missing,  but  her 
own  pony  manifested  his  presence  by  a 
whinny  of  recognition. 

Hurriedly  she  threw  his  saddle  upon 
him.  gave  him  an  encouraging  pat,  led 
him  out.  and  then  leaping  upon  his  back 
rode  rapidly  \o  the  house.  Her  father 
was  not  there,  but  pinned  upon  the  table 
she  found  a  note  addressed  to  herself. 

Tilly: — Those  two  men  are  after  Trent. 
The  old  Indian  told  me  they  were  no  good, 
and  when  they  rode  out  of  town  they  rode 
out  too  fast  to  suit  me.  Don't  worry  111 
try  to  be  back  tomorrow. 


Quickly  she  went  to  her  own  room  for 
her  revolver,  and  in  a  moment  she  m 
on  the  back  of  her  pony  speeding  up  the 
road. 

She  knew  that  her  father  would  never 
overtake  the  flying  men  before  they  got 
to  Penn  valley,  for  Jack  was  a  hard 
rider  and  must  have  had  a  considerable 
start.  There  was  only  one  hope — that 
the  men  would  not  overtake  him  until  he 
was  fairly  started  on  the  Wheatland' 
road,  and  in  that  case  she  might  head 
them  off  by  taking  the  short  cut  through 
the  hills.  "  But  at  the  very  thought  of 
taking  this  perilous  ride  her  heart  sank 
within  her.  It  was  a  way  that  few  men 
cared  to  travel  even  by  day.  It  was  only 
a  trail  through  the  mountains,  involving 
some  perilous  climbs  and  descents.  And 
yet  by  doing  this  she  would  gain  two 
hours  on  the  men,  and  that  made  it 
worth  while  to  take  chances. 

A  sharp  ride  soon  brought  her  to  the 
place  where  the  short  cut  turned  off  from 
the  main  traveled  road.  A  little  prayer 
rose  to  her  lips,  and  then  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  the  pony  was  turned 
into  it.  It  was  comparatively  easy  at 
first,  and  as  the  moon  gave  light  the  pony 
was  urged  on  pretty  fast,  but  as  it  bfr» 
came  more  and  more  littered  with  rocka 
she  had  to  let  him  pick  his  way  in  a  slow 
walk. 

After  about  an  hour's  traveling  the 
trail  began  to  lead  downward.  Tilly 
was  puzzled.  Could  it  be  that  she  had 
left  the  right  trail? 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  stream  doee 
at  hand,  and  to  make  sure  Tilly  ap- 
proached it  and  endeavored  to  find  out 
which  way  the  current  ran,  but  it  was  too 
dark.  Then  taking  her  handkerchief  she 
placed  it  in  the  stream,  and  as  the  white 
object  stood  out  against  the  dark  waters, 
it  began  to  move,  not  in  the  direction 
from  which  she  had  come,  but  in  the  way 
she  was  going.  She  stood  in  perplexity 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  realixed  that 
she  was  following  one  of  the  branch 
streams  which  led  off  from  the  main  one. 
If  followed  farther  it  would  lead  her 
down  into  the  valley,  but  not  to  the 
Wheatland  road. 

Mounting  quickly  she  retraced  her 
steps  and  soon  regained  the  trail.  It 
seemed  wicked  to  urge  the  pony  over  the 
rough  rocks,  but  the  time  loft  must  he 
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—found  Tilly  with  her  head  ooued  upon  the  table 

regained,  and  the  faithful  little  beast 
responded  nobly.  Now  and  again  he 
stumbled,  but  each  time  managed  to  keep 
himself  from  falling.  She  now  dis- 
mounted, and  leading  the  pony  by  the 
bridle  began  the  descent.  Feeling  her 
way  and  expecting  every  moment  to  have 
the  pony  stumble  over  her,  she  finally 

3 


Drawing    by  M.  C.  Pcrlcy 

reached  the  bottom  and  almost  immedi- 
ately began  the  ascent  of  the  other  side. 
Pausing  every  now  and  again  for  breath, 
she  gained  the  summit. 

A  few  moments'  rest  and  then  the  ride 
was  resumed,  and  after  crossing  two 
more  hills,  Tilly  knew  she  was  approach- 
ing the  Wheatland  road,  for  the  country 
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was  beginning  to  assume  a  familiar  ap- 
pearance. They  were  now  on  the  path 
which  led  through  Watt's  ranch,  and  al- 
though there  was  no  light  in  the  house, 
a  dog  barked  furiously.  Another  five 
minutes'  sharp  ride  and  she  had  gained 
the  gate,  half  way  down  the  lane  which 
led  from  the  road  into  the  place.  Leap- 
ing down  from  the  pony,  Tilly  drew  back 
the  wooden  bolt  which  fastened  the  gate 
and  endeavored  to  swing  it  open,  but  the 
■post  upon  which  the  gate  swung  had 
sagged,  leaving  the  full  weight  of  the 
barrier  upon  the  ground.  She  tried  sev- 
eral times  to  remove  the  heavy  obstacle, 
but  it  was  beyond  her  strength. 

The  moon  was  still  shining,  and  be- 
yond she  could  see  the  Wheatland  road, 
which  crossed  about  two  hundred  yards 
ahead,  but  she  was  prevented  from  reach- 
ing it  by  a  five-barred  gate  in  front  and 
by  high  stone  walls  on  either  side.  As 
she  stood  there  vainly  endeavoring  to 
find  a  way  out,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
was  heard  coming  down  the  Wheatland 
road.  She  called  out,  but  no  answer  came. 
Then  the  sound  grew  fainter  and  the 
rider  passed  on.  A  few  moments  later 
and  there  came  the  sound  of  other  horses 
traveling  much  faster  than  the  first 

"Jack — Jack!"  she  cried,  in  despera- 
tion. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that — to  make  the  pony  leap  the  gate. 
Mounting  again  she  rode  him  down  the 
lane  for  a  short  distance,  then  turned 
him  around  and  bringing  her  hand  down 
hard  upon  his  flank,  rode  him  straight 
at  the  gate. 

She  felt  the  little  animal  gather  him- 
self for  the  spring,  and  as  he  rose  into 
the  air  Tilly  closed  her  eyes,  for  the  gate 
was  high,  higher  than  any  she  had  ever 
tried.  She  felt  the  cool  night  air  cut- 
ting her  face  in  the  swift  rush,  then  the 
sound  of  a  hoof  striking  the  gate  and  the 
shock  as  the  pony  struck  the  earth  again. 
But  there  was  no  stumbling,  and  in  a 
moment  the  sturdy  little  beast  had 
gained  the  road. 

As  they  rushed  on  in  the  night  the 
sound  of  a  shot  reached  her  from  the 
road  ahead, — then  followed  two  others  in 
rapid  succession. 

With  a  wild  cry  Tilly  struck  the  pony 
again  and  again.  The  pace  was  awful, 
but  to  the  girl  it  hardly  seemed  a  walk. 


Suddenly  the  pony  swerved, — a  dark  ob- 
ject was  lying  in  the  road.  Checking  the 
pony  Tilly  dismounted,  and  on  stooping 
recognized  Jack.  A  dark  stream  was 
trickling  down  his  face,  but  he  was  still 
breathing.  With  a  little  moan  6he  took 
his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  The 
action  seemed  to  arouse  him,  for  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  won- 
deringly  on  the  girl. 

"Are  you  badly  hurt,  Jack?"  she  said. 

"I  guess  so,"  he  answered.  "Those 
men  followed  me  and  got  my  belt.  They 
came  pretty  near  getting  me,  too." 

"Look  out,  Tilly,"  he  gasped,  "they've 
gone  over  to  the  old  Benton  house." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  swift  approach  of  a 
horseman,  who  drew  rein  on  seeing  them. 
It  was  Tilly's  father,  who  had  come  by 
way  of  the  long  road.  Great  flecks  of 
foam  stood  out  on  his  horse's  flanks  and 
everything  about  the  animal  told  of  a 
long  hard  ride.  The  old  man  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Tilly  out  on  the  road,  and 
more  surprised  when  he  learned  the  way 
she  had  come.  He  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  men  were  going  to  at- 
tempt the  robbery,  but  when  he  saw 
Trent  lying  there  in  the  dust  his  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds. 

The  condition  of  Trent  demanded  at- 
tention, for  he  was  showing  signs  of 
faintness. 

Tilly's  quick  ears  caught  the  sound  of 
running  water  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  going  to  the  stream  she  filled  her 
hat.  With  this  she  bathed  the  wound 
and  then  tied  her  handkerchief  over  it  in 
order  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  blood.  Then 
together  they  carried  him  a  little  dis- 
tance down  the  road  and  concealed  him 
in  some  bushes.  This  done,  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  went  on  in  pursuit. 

A  sharp  ride  soon  showed  them  a  gleam 
of  light  from  the  windows  of  the  Benton 
house,  and  at  a  turn  of  the  road  when 
about  one  hundred  yards  away  they  dis- 
mounted and  tied  their  horses  to  a  tree. 
In  those  days  the  house  bore  an  evil 
name  as  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  hard 
characters  of  the  neighborhood.  Walk- 
ing carefully  on  the  dry  grass,  they  came 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  window 
from  which  they  had  first  seen  the  light, 
and  then  dropping  on  their  hands  and 
knees  they  crawled  the  rest  of  the  distance. 
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Slowly  straightening  himself  up,  Ack- 
erson looked  in.  The  two  men  were  lean- 
ing on  the  bar  drinking.  Two  candles 
lit  up  the  dingy  room  with  its  shelves  and 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  bottles. 

Touching  the  girl  on  the  shoulder  the 
old  man  beckoned  for  her  to  get  ready ; 
then  rising  together  they  placed  their 
revolvers  against  the  window-pane. 

•Throw  up  your  hands,"  came  from 
the  old  prospector's  lips. 

Then  they  saw  the  men  wheel  around 
with  scared  faces,  and  one  of  them 
knocked  over  a  candle  with  his  hand,  but 
by  the  light  of  the  other  Ackerson  fired. 
There  was  a  scream  of  pain,  a  crash  and 
the  sound  of  flying  feet. 

Bunning  around  the  house  they  heard 
the  underbrush  crashing  down  in  the 
canyon,  and  knew  it  would  be  useless  to 
fbQow.  Entering  through  the  open  door 
they  found  the  wounded  man  lying  on 
the    floor.    An    anxious    search    soon 


revealed  the  belt  containing  Trent's  gold. 
They  had  stopped  the  right  man. 

The  wound  was  not  a  dangerous  one, 
and  after  fixing  the  man  up  as  best  they 
could  they  went  back  for  Trent.  He 
was  sitting  up  when  they  arrived,  and 
when  they  told  him  the  happy  outcome, 
he  was  overjoyed.  Together  they  helped 
him  on  his  horse  and  then  mounting  rode 
on  either  side  in  order  to  support  him 
should  he  show  signs  of  faintness.  In 
this  manner  they  reached  home. 

It  was  a  week  before  Trent  was  able 
to  get  about  again,  and  while  he  was 
rapidly  recovering  under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Tilly,  her  father  had  been 
doing  some  thinking,  and  one  day  when 
Trent  was  able  to  sit  up  he  made  his 
conclusions  known.  The  result  was  a 
wedding,  and  after  it  old  man  Ackerson 
was  heard  to  say  that  the  biggest  and 
best  nugget  had  been  taken  from 
Smartsville. 
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Heights  and  Depths 

By  Herman  Scheffauer 

Nature  once  heaved  her  mountains'  heads  aloft, 
So  we,  her  children,  might  on  them  respire 
Her  airs  serene  and  rare,  immune  from  mire 
Of  valleys  and  their  high-ways  trodden  soft 
By  herds  oblivious  to  the  stars  and  skies 

And  e'en  your  heights  we  yearn  for — haughty  peaks! 
0,  only  he  shall  mount  ye — he  who  seeks, 
with  anger,  from  dark  roads  to  rise. 
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Concerning  San  Benito 


By  A.   D.   Shaw 


WHEN  the  early  missionaries 
were  engaged  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chain  of  missions 
that  ultimately  extended  nearly  the 
length  of  the  then  unknown  state  of 
California,  they  seemed  possessed  intui- 
tively of  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities 
and  capabilities  of  a  land  that  could  not 
be  excelled,  and  chose  the  garden  spots 
of  earth.  Around  the  settlements  thus 
made  Nature  smiled  on  their  efforts,  the 
soil  gave  forth  of  its  abundance,  and  the 
missions  grew  wealthy  and  prosperous. 
So  it  was,  in  1779,  when  Padre  Junipero 
Serra  traveling  north  in  search  of  a  new 
location,  reached  the  summit  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Gabilan  range  of 
mountains.  The  broad  expanse  of  valley 
sleeping  beneath  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity, the  winding  canyons  with  sides 
thickly  studded  with  spreading  oaks,  and 
thickets  of  manzanita,  sweeping  grace- 
fully down  to  the  plain,  the  background 
of  mountains  in  the  distance,  the  rolling 


surf  of  the  great  Pacific  behind,  all  con- 
tributed to  a  scene  of  grandeur  that  in- 
spired the  earnest  padre  with  awe  and 
reverence.  Descending  to  the  valley,  he 
found  the  land  desired,  he  recognized 
the  garden  spot  that  had  lain  spread  out 
before  his  vision,  and  here  he  founded 
the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  giving 
the  valley  the  name  of  the  patron  Saint 
John,  or  San  Juan.  Here  were  planted 
the  vine,  the  fig  and  the  fruit  and  the 
olive,  and  standing  today  as  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Franciscan 
fathers,  are  seen  the  olive  and  pear  trees 
planted  by  their  hands.  These  trees  have 
weathered  the  storms  and  sunshine  of 
a  century,  still  giving  forth  annually 
their  harvest  of  fruit.  Around  the  mis- 
sion clustered  the  town  of  San  Juan,  the 
earliest  settlement  of  San  Benito  county. 
Situated  but  ninety  miles  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  state,  San  Francisco, 
yet  by  its  peculiar  location,  comparative- 
ly isolated,   San  Benito  county  is  but 
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little  known  as  compared  with  less 
favored  sections  on  the  main  highway  of 
travel.  With  an  average  breadth  of 
twenty-five  miles  and  a  length  of  seventy, 
it  is  populated  with  but  a  trifle  over 
six  thousand  people,  and  this  number  in 
a  region  broad  enough  and  fertile  enough 
to  support  a  population  tenfold  that 
number.  By  the  energies  of  its  people 
alone,  for  not  a  dollar  of  outside  capital 
has  ever  been  contributed  to  enterprise 
or  manufacture,  this  county  has  been 
transformed  from  cattle  and  sheep  pas- 
tures into  communities  of  happy  and 
prosperous  people.  It  is  peculiarly  the 
country  for  men  of  small  means,  for 
the  opportunities  for  independence  and 
prosperity  lie  invitingly  open  to  such  on 
every  hand. 

But  opportunity  is  not  knocking  alone 
at  the  door  of  the  man  of  small  fortune. 
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for  the  San  Benito  river,  pouring  down 
its  torrent  of  flood  water  every  winter, 
calls  on  every  turgid  wave  to  the  capi- 
talist with  money  to  invest  Rising  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  county 
and  flowing  swiftly  through  rock-ribbed 
gorges,  fed  at  ever}*  winding  turn  by 
smaller  streams,  it  finally  enters  the 
beautiful  Hollister  valley,  sweeps  its  en- 
tire length,  and  rushing  with  increasing 
vigor  into  the  San  Juan  valley,  joins  the 
Pajaro  river  on  its  way  to  the  sea, — all 
wasted.  Its  fertilizing  currents,  await- 
ing the  magic  touch  of  capital  to  direct 
them  into  storage  reservoirs  that  Nature 
has  all  but  completed,  could  transform 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  into  a 
productiveness  that  would  rival  the 
famed  valley  of  the  Nile. 

As  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done 
with  irrigation,  two  thousand  acres  of 
the  Hollister  valley  are  watered  from 
the    San    Benito    river,    with    a    small 
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stream  taken  from  the  river  after  the 
flood  waters  have  subsided.  Green  ex- 
panses of  alfalfa,  and  orchards  heavy 
with  ripening  fruit,  mark  the  course  of 
the  canals  and  ditches,  originally  laid 
out  to  educate  the  people  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  water  intelligently  applied  to 
land.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
education.  The  question  is  how  to  sup- 
ply th»«  demand  that  has  compelled  the 
pnupntiTs  of  the  enterprise  to  extend 
gradually  the  <ana!>  and  laterals  be- 
\ond  pre-ent  reM»un-e>.  The  river  at 
its  annual  fln.nl  furnishes  the  primal 
necessity  :  the  water.    Xature  has  placed 
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When   the  year's  labor  begins  to  count 


within  tho  roach  of  man  the  reservoirs 
to  store  the  fluid.  All  that  is  lacking 
is  the  necessary  capital  to  harness  the 
flood,  and  use  it  to  advantage.  When 
this  is  done,  the  county  will  no  longer 
he  unknown,  hut  it  will  he  the  land  of 
promise,  overflowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  all  the  good  things  of  earth. 
Hemmed  in  by  two  mountain  ranges, 
the  county  is  in  reality  a  succession  of 
large  and  small  valleys.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  equable;  free  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  interior  by  reason  of 
its  proximity  to  the  coast,  twenty-eight 
miles.  The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered 
by  ocean  breezes  that  find  their  way  to 
the  valley  through  the  Pajaro  pass.  The 
average  mean  temperature  at  Holiister, 


!■),.. to 


the  county  seat,  is  58.9  degrees.  The 
nights  are  invariably  cool;  the  days  are 
seldom  extremely  warm.  In  this  fav- 
ored climate  heavy  clothing  is  super- 
ihious.  and  except  on  rainy  days,  out-door 
work  can  be  done  in  shirt  sleeves.  The 
trade  winds  from  the  Pacific  render 
epidemic  unknown. 

The  industries  here  are  many  and  va- 
ried. It  seems  that  anything  planted  can 
be  grown  successfully.  In  the  court- 
house grounds  may  be  seen,  alongside  of 
the  graceful  redwood  trees  of  commerce, 
the  thorny  cactus  of  Arizona.  Every 
known  variety  of  fruit  tree  is  propagated 
with  profit,  and  every  variety  of  shade- 
tree  lines  the  streets  of  the  towns. 
Flowers  grow  in  profusion  everywhere, 


Ban  Benito  county  produces  one  fifth  of  all  the  hay  raised  In  California 
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and  in  the  San  Juan  valley,  hundreds 
of  acres  of  sweet  peas  and  verbena  per- 
fume the  air  for  miles  around  at  har- 
vest time.  With  irrigation,  the  Hollis- 
ter  valley  alone  has  land  for  seed  farms 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
nation. 

The  mountains  are  well  stocked  with 
game.  Quail  are  found  in  every  cover, 
and  the  more  strenuous  sportsman  can 
find  deer,  if  his  lungs  and  legs  be  stout 
enough.  In  the  higher  regions,  moun- 
tain lions  are  found,  and  occasionally 
a  bear,  grim  survivor  of  past  plenty. 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  de- 
voted principally  to  stock  raising.  This 
is  a  business,  however,  that  requires 
many  acres  of  land  to  meet  with 
success.  But  it  is  also  a  business  of  the 
most  fascinating  nature,  and  he  who  can 
ride  his  horse  over  his  own  range,  enjoys 
an  independence  of  wealth  and  health 
that  the  kings  of  Wall  street  might 
indeed  envy.  General  farming  is  carried 
on  throughout  all  sections  of  the  county 
where  irrigation  cannot  be  practiced. 
The  raising  of  wheat  is  gradually  being 
abandoned,  and  by  far  the  greater  acre- 
age is  now  devoted  to  barley.  This  crop 
matures  earlier  than  wheat  and  conse- 
quently requires  less  rainfall.  The  yield 
throughout  the  county  will  average 
twenty-seven  bags  to  the  acre. 

The  average  rainfall  for  the  past  ten 
years  at  the  county  seat  is  twelve  inches, 
and  practically  all  of  this  falls  between 
the  first  of  November  and  the  middle 
of  April.  In  the  surrounding  valleys 
it  is  much  greater  and  in  the  foothills 
and  mountains  the  average  is  almost 
double  that  of  Hollister. 

To  the  duties  of  general  farming,  the 
agriculturist  adds  that  of  horse  raising. 
As  early  as  1884,  Percheron  and  Shire 
stallions  were  imported  from  France  and 
England,  and  from  the  descendants  of 
these  animals  is  annually  drawn  the  sup- 
ply of  heavy  truck  and  team  horses  need- 
ed for  San  Francisco  and  other  markets. 
At  three  years  of  age,  colts  are  put  into 
plow  teams,  worked  through  the  winter 
and  spring  and  sold  well-broken,  sea- 
soned horses  in  the  summer.  The  farmer 
who  has  not  two  or  more  spans  of  fine 
horses  to  turn  into  cash  each  year  has 
not  been  properly  attending  to  business. 
In  the  lower  foothills,  vineyards  flourish, 


and  grapevines  grow  on  land  redeemed 
from  the  chaparral  and  brush  that  has 
covered  it  since  time  began.  Before 
the  onward  planting  of  the  vine,  the 
thickets  of  manzanita  and  buckeye  are 
slowly  yielding  as  though  loth  to  give 
way  to  the  fruit  that  cheers.  High  up 
on  the  Gabilan  mountains,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  peak  made  famous  by  the 
battle  of  General  Fremont  with  the  Mex- 
icans, lies  the  largest  orchard  in  the 
county,  the  property  of  Senator  Thomas 
Flint,"  Jr.  Its  abundant  crops  annually 
give  employment  to  the  descendants  of 
neophytes  who  built  the  mission,  the 
adobe  walls  of  which  can  be  seen  far 
down  in  the  valley.  This  orchard  occu- 
pies the  site  of  what  was  once  a  wilder- 
ness of  chaparral  and  mesquite,  the  home 
of  the  jack-rabbit,  the  marauding  rac- 
coon and  the  sulking  coyote.  It  illus- 
trates the  wondrous  possibilities  of  the 
soil,  for  thousands  of  acres  of  a  similar 
quality  of  land  only  require  energy 
and  industry  to  render  them  equally  as 
profitable.  On  the  Flint  orchard,  even 
the  fruit  dryer  is  situated  at  a  great 
altitude,  and  when  the  dried  fruit  is 
packed  for  shipment,  it  starts  from  its 
mountain  home  direct  for  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  the  San  Juan  and  Hollister  val- 
leys, orchards  are  producing  on  every 
hand.  The  San  Juan  valley  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  raising  of  apples  and 
pears.  Apples  are  packed  for  shipment 
to  Europe  and  Australia.  The  yield  is 
abundant.  Almonds  also  grow  to  per- 
fection, the  preparation  of  them  for 
market  giving  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  school  children  during  the 
summer  vacation.  In  the  Hollister  val- 
ley, prunes  and  apricots  form  the  prin- 
cipal fruit  crop.  Apricots  commence  to 
ripen  in  July  and  are  sun  dried.  Prunes 
commence  to  fall  later,  and  the  labor 
of  caring  for  them  continues  up  to  the 
end  of  September.  At  this  work,  school 
children  and  women  earn  good  wages. 
The  work  is  light  and  pleasant,  and  the 
outdoor  work  has  a  tendency  to  renew 
health  and  vigor.  Most  of  the  fruit 
workers  prefer  to  live  in  tents,  although 
good  quarters  are  generally  provided  by 
the  fruit  grower. 

There  are  only  certain  districts  in 
California  where  the  prune  flourishes, 
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ami  here  in  Hollister  valley  it  is  seen  at 
its  best;  not  the  shrunken,  diminutive 
fruit  that  is  called  a  prune  because  it 
is  nothing  else,  but  the  fair  round  fruit, 
full  of  sugar  and  containing  as  much 
nourishment  as  beef  or  eggs.  So  do 
the  apricot  and  peach  ripen  into  glorious 
yellow  fruit  that  make  their  Michigan 
or  Jersey  fellows  look  like  frost-bitten 
moth  balls.  Most  of  the  orchards  in  the 
valleys  are  irrigated,  and  where  this 
cannot  be  done  from  the  river,  it  is 
done  by  means  of  pumps.  Wells  are 
sunk,  centrifugal  pumps  placed  at  the 
water  level,  and  by  means  of  gasoline 
engines  water  is  raised  to  the  surface 
and  distributed  upon  the  land.  Water 
and  sunshine  are  the  secrets  of  successful 
fruit  raising.  Both  are  here  in  abun- 
dance. The  growth  of  the  fruit  business, 
while  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  been 
marvelous. 


HOLLISTEB    CREAMERY     Jefferson,  photo 

Within  the  level  area  of  the  Saji  Juan 
and  Hollister  valleys,  are  approximately 
ten  thousand  acres  in  bearing  orchard, 
and  the  fruits  produced  are  only  limited 
by  the  varieties  known.  Within  a  drive 
of  five  miles  may  be  gathered  apples, 
apricots,  prunes,  plums,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  quinces,  olives,  almonds,  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
nectarines.  Strawberry  beds  yield  from 
April  to  November,  and  Ix>gan  berries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  and  goose- 
berries, each  in  proper  season.  The 
berry  gardens  are  irrigated,  three  wells 
generally  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
water. 

An  important  industry  is  raising  hay, 
for  the  county  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce one  fifth  of  all  the  hav  raised  in 
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TUNNEL   AT    NEW    IDRIA    QUICKSILVER    MINE 

California.  By  reason  of  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  hay  known  as  Hollister  hay 
is  considered  superior,  being  bright  and 
free  from  rust.  It  is  therefore  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  loaded  hay  cars 
leaving  the  Hollister  depot  billed  to  such 
distant  points  as  New  York,  Ijouisville, 
and  Philadelphia.  Wherever  California- 
bred  trotters  and  runners  go,  there  Hol- 
lister hay  follows,  and  the  familiar 
wire-bound  bales  can  be  found  wherever 
thoroughbred  horses  are  called  upon  for 
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stamina  and  courage.  Around  the  rail- 
road yards  here  are  the  largest  hay 
warehouses  in  the  world.  The  shipments 
average  thirty  thousand  tons  annually, 
and  if  the  bales  of  this  vast  amount  were 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  form  links 
over  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in 
length.  The  hay  is  stored  in  large  corru- 
gated iron  warehouses,  and  by  reason  of 
proximity,  the  San  Francisco  market  calls 


Dairying  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  prominent  industries,  because  of  the 
favorable  conditions  and  excellent  profits. 
Alfalfa  is  the  great  bank  account  of  the 
dairyman  that  can  be  drawn  upon  in- 
definitely. Wherever  water  can  be  had, 
either  from  pumping  or  from  natural 
sources,  there  can  be  seen  the  succulent 
growth  to  make  the  milk  that  keeps  the 
separators   humming.     It    is   estimated 


lJaif\ing  ti  mj>:J.'j  booming  one  of  the  p*ominent  industries 


for  large  shipments.  The  average  yield 
is  from  two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  raising  of  hay  furnishes  profitable 
employment,  and  a  cash  market  always 
awaits  the  baling  of  this  crop.  Good 
hay  land  is  valued  at  from  $25  to  $35 
per  acre.  With  the  coming  of  irrigation, 
the  hay  area  will  be  greatly  contracted, 
for  water  will  enable  the  land  to  be  put 
to  more  profitable  use. 


that  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  will  support 
twenty-five  head  of  cows  the  year  round, 
and  one  milker  will  care  for  a  string  of 
this  size.  Milk  from  a  first-class  cow, 
and  none  other  should  be  «kept,  will 
average  $5  per  month  at  the  creamery, 
where  it  is  paid  for  according  to  the 
butter  test  The  skim  milk  returned 
and  fed  to  calves  and  hogs  will  pay  for 
the   running  expenses,   leaving  the   in- 


In  that  M»ctioii  uf  the  county  watered 
by  tin*  streams  that  feed  Soap  lake,  and 
when*  thi»  I'ajaro  river  rises,  hops  are 
raised  with  mh-ccss.  Tobacco  has  been 
experimented  with  to  some  extent,  but 
tin*  business  is  still  problematical.  This 
hcction  abounds  in  small  farms  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  acres,  artesian  flowing  wells 
are  numerous,  ant]  corn,  potatoes  and 
alfalfa  arc  the  staple  crops. 


The  /«i»v1'  A«m  rui* /hw«v»  1*1  the  not. 'J  ate  at  HolliUer 


come  from  the  creamery  as  a  net  profit. 
The  cost  of  checking  up  and  seeding 
land  to  alfalfa  is  estimated  at  from  $6 
to  $10  an  acre.  If  planted  in  the  early 
fall,  the  following  spring  will  show  a 
tine  stand  of  alfalfa,  and  this  will  grow 
continually,  without  rcsowing,  for  about 
twelve  years.  A  crop  can  be  cut  after 
every  irrigation,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer   from    six    to    seven    weeks    from 
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The  raising  of  poultry  is  a  business  that  has 

revolutionized  the  old  system  of  yearly  accounts 
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cutting.  The  first  crop  in  the  spring  will 
average  two  tons  to  the  acre;  the  next 
four,  one  and  a  half  tons.  After  the 
curing  season,  the  cold  weather  natur- 
ally affect*  the  growth,  hut  it  will  afford 
pasturage  for  stock  until  the  winter  rains 
render  the  ground  too  soft  to  permit  of 
grazing.  Raising  alfalfa  provides  the 
surest  and  quickest  means  of  obtaining 
an  income,  and  dairying  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  incomes,  as  it  provides 
the  opportunity  to  raise  money  during 
the  time  required  for  trees  and  vines 
to  come  into  bearing.  Dairying  in  Cali- 
fornia has  always  been  profitable,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time. 


and  development  of  capital.  At  the  ex- 
treme southern  end  of  the  county  are 
situated  the  famous  Xew  Mria  quick- 
silver mines,  that  have  sent  forth  the 
liquid  metal  for  half  a  century.  The 
mines  have  been  equipped  lately  with 
improved  machinery,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  change  in  methods,  that  ore 
smelted  and  thrown  away  on  the  dumps 
forty  years  ago,  is  now  being  worked  and 
produces  more  metal  than  was  originally 
extracted  from  the  ore. 

Within  easy  reach  of  shipping  facil- 
ities, in  what  is  known  as  the  Cienega 
district,  can  be  found  great  quarries  of 
lime   rock.     The   rock   is  inexhaustible, 


HOLLISTKX  IRRIGATION   COMPANY'S   DAM 
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Alfalfa  is  pre-eminently  a  cow  feed,  and 
butter  produced  from  alfalfa- fed  cows, 
when  skilfully  and  scientifically  han- 
dled, produces  a  flavor  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  During  the  early  spring  of 
1903,  the  product  of  the  Hollister  cream- 
ery, worked  by  Joseph  N.  Keiser,  a  cham- 
pion buttermaker,  sold  for  weeks  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  paid  for  at 
the  creamery  doors. 

The  mineral  industries  of  the  county 
are  being  developed.  Antimony  and  as- 
bestos are  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Oil-boring  operations  are  in 
progress  in  all  sections,  one  large  com- 
pany being  engaged  in  sinking  a  weil 
within  three  miles  of  the  county  court 
house.  Copper  ledges  are  found  in  the 
eastern  range,  awaiting  the  prospecting 


apparently,  and  it  has  been  manufac- 
tured into  commercial  products  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  One 
kiln  was  operated  continuously  for  many 
years,  until  the  excellence  of  it*  product 
caused  the  big  lime  producers  of  the 
state  to  purchase  it  and  close  it  down  to 
avoid  competition.  But  there  are  de- 
posits sufficient  to  operate  kilns  enough 
to  supply  the  coast  with  what  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  of  lime. 

The  mountains  abound  in  natural 
scenic  spots,  the  most  famous  being  what 
is  known  as  Vancouver's  Pinnacles  or 
Palisades.  These  consist  of  great  heaps 
of  granite  boulders,  piled  in  confusion 
one  upon  another,  as  if  by  some  Titanic 
force.  This  section  is  but  little  known, 
vet  in  some  features  it  excels  the  wonders 
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of  the  Yosemite  valley,  or  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  One  great 
round  boulder,  exceeding  in  size  the 
largest  sky-scraper  in  San  Francisco,  is 
poised  between  two  smaller  rocks,  appar- 
ently resting  on  its  axis.  Tall  spires  of 
stone  enclose  deep  caverns  in  the  rocks, 
and  from  one  of  these,  in  the  winter, 
a  waterfall  makes  a  sheer  plunge  of 
six  hundred  feet. 

The  raising  of  poultry  is  a  business 
that  has  revolutionized  the  old  system 
of  yearly  accounts,  and  placed  the  entire 
balanee  of  tin*  county  upmi  a  cash  bas>i». 
The  poultry  raiser  does  a  large  business 
upon  a  smaller  area  of  land,  and  with 
less  capital  involved,  ami  has  a  more 
certain  income  than  many  farmers  work- 
ing l»Wi  acres,  and  be  certainly  enjoys 
a  greater  degree  of  independence.  Wet 
or  dry  seasons  have  no  terror  fur  him; 
his  hens  scratch  for  a  li\  i mr  and  alwa  .- 
pay  well  for  their  hoard  and  keep.  The 
climate  of  the  county  is  peculiarly 
adapted    to    the    successful    raising    of 


poultry.  It  is  free  from  extreme  heat 
of  the  great  interior  valleys  and  the 
cold  fogs  and  winds  of  the  coast  belt. 
There  are  scarcely  ten  days  in  the  year 
when  chickens  can  not  be  out  of  doors. 
\jbli\A  in  any  part  of  the  county  it 
adapted  to  this  industry.  The  market 
for  poultry  produce  lies  at  every  man's 
door.  Peddling  wagons  run  a  distance 
of  sixty  to  sixty- five  miles  gathering  up 
the  products  of  the  poultry  farms. 

An  investment  of  $1500  in  stock,  land 
and  improvements,  will  make  any  man 
of  energy  independent.  What  this 
means  to  the  man  who  swelters  and  toils 
in  the  city  for  minimum  wages  cannot 
be  portrayed  too  strongly.  It  means  thai 
the  boys  and  girls  can  go  to  schools  as 
good  as  they  are  now  attending,  that 
the  hmiM'liolder  and  family  can  attend 
any  fraternal  lodge  desired,  or  worship 
at  the  church  of  their  creed.  There  need 
be  no  fear  that  times  will  be  dull,  and 
that  he  will  be  laid  off  to  consume  in  the 
winter  what  he  has  accumulated  in  the 
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summer.  He  will  be  beyond  the  soul- 
destroying  reach  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, working  half  time  on  full  pay,  and 
living  in  a  favored  section  where  the  air 
he  breathes  is  not  measured  out  to  him 
by  the  cubic  yard;  where  he  knows  who 
lives  next  door  to  him,  and  where  his 
children  can  romp  without  the  constant 
surroundings  of  tenement  houses  and 
factory  smoke  stacks. 

San  Benito  is  situated  ninety  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  Hollister,  the 
county  seat,  is  a  beautiful  town  of 
twenty-five  hundred  people.  It  has  more 
miles  of  shade-trees  and  cement  walks 
than  any  town  of  similar  size  in  the 
state.  It  is  well  sewered  and  watered, 
and  has  gas  and  electric  light  systems. 
The  district  has  a  thirty-five- thousand- 
dollar  grammar  school  building,  with 
nine  teachers.  The  district  also  supports 
a  high  school,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
debt.  Two  banking  institutions  have 
resources  of  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  6300 
(1900),  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural 
or  horticultural  pursuits.    Its  assessment 


roll  (1903)  foots  up  $6,260,000.  The 
annual  production  of  wealth  from  the 
soil  averages  $1,500,000.  This  will 
average,  approximately,  $242.85  per 
capita  for  every  inhabitant,  including 
women  and  children,  and  all  other  non- 
producers;  or  to  put  it  in  another  form 
it  is  $833  60-100  for  every  registered 
voter  in  the  county.  The  population 
could  be  doubled  and  trebled,  and  be 
just  that  much  more  prosperous.  With 
the  flood  waters  of  the  San  Benito  river 
harnessed  and  distributed  over  the  land, 
the  Hollister  valley  alone  could  support 
in  affluence  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand. 

Land  varies  in  price  and  quality,  but 
it  is  here  awaiting  the  coming  of  those 
in  search  of  homes,  where  cyclones  and 
tornadoes  are  things  unknown,  where  the 
sleet  and  ice  and  snow  of  winter  are 
but  fairy  tales,  where  the  sun  shines  in 
winter  and  summer ;  where  cattle  live  in 
the  open  air  the  year  around,  and  where 
roses  bloom  and  shed  their  fragrance 
on  the  healthful  air  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year. 


WINTER  IRRIGATION  BY  GASOLINB  PUMPING  PLANT 


Plays  and  the  Players 


From  the  time  that  Adelina  Patti  opened 
her  last  concert  tour  in  New  York,  a  tierce, 
and  to  old  opera-goers,  a  most 
On  the  aniu>ing,    controversy    has    fol- 

ContTOVersy  lowed  lier  across  the  continent. 
Concerning"  Vet  there  is  nothing  to  discuss, 
Patti  at  least,  to  argue  about.     Any- 

body who  heard  her  twenty 
years  ago,  dropping  into  the  theater  after 
she  hail  l>een  singing  at  her  late  concerts, 
and  not  looking  at  the  program,  could  not 
have  told  that  it  was  not  one  of  her  old 
brilliant  achievements  the  audience  was  en- 
thusiastically applauding.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  she  ever  had  any  wanner  reception, 
any  more  buoyant  ovation  than  she  drew, 
when  at  sixty  years  of  age,  she  crowded  the 
opera  house  the  other  day.  Surely  no  one 
went  to  hear  her  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  the  prima  donna  of  twenty  years 
ago!  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  expect 
it.  Yet  they  were  bravoing  and  waving 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  throwing  their 
bouquets  on  the  stage,  just  as  they  used  to 
do,  after  one  of  those  com  (telling  bur>ts  of 
fioriture,  in  which  she  never  had  an  equal, 
never  had  a  rival.  She  was  producing  the 
same  effect  with  a  simple  ballad;  but  who 
can  say  that  Adelina  Patti  is  not  perfectly 
justified  in  declining  to  retire  as  long  as 
she  can  so  move  an  audience? 

Madame  Patti  has  always  been  a  very 
sensible  woman  in  the  matter  of  her  sing- 
ing. She  has  never  sacrificed  anything  to 
the  vanity  of  trying  to  do  what  she  could 
not  do  well.  There  was  nothing  l»eyond  her, 
in  vocal  music  twenty  or  even  fifteen  years 
ago.  She  could  reach  a  passionate  tragic 
effect  in  the  last  scene  of  "Kaust"  that  none 
of  the  singers  of  today,  not  even  the  great- 
est, can  approach.  It  was  marvelous,  fur 
Madame  P.itti  was  the  Kn«ina  «.f  "The  Bar- 
ber." to  the  must  perfect  detail;  she  could 
iing  the  Arditi  Waltzes  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  give  every  note  its  full  and  accurate 
value;  and  she  can  today  rentier  the  simple 
baiiad  as  no  other  can.     The  lsi**t  clause  ex- 


plains Madame  Patti's  appearance  on  taw 
.stage  now.  and  every  old  opera-goer  moat 
feel  that  disappointment  is  not  the  point, 
but  the  wonder  of  a  woman  at  sixty  yean 
of  age.  possessing  a  middle  register— tad 
some  high  notes — as  perfect  as  they  ware 
when   she   was   at   her   best. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  her  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  ravages  of  time.  It  was  only 
in  "The  Jewel  Song."  they  could  be  noticed | 
and  Madame  Patti  has  never  claimed*  nor 
authorized  anybody  to  claim,  that  she -had 
all  the  voice  of  her  days  of  artistic  glory. 
She  has  no  intention  of  singing  opera;  had 
no  intention  of  imposing  herself  on  the  pub- 
lic in  that  light.  She  has  done  what  many 
younger  prima  donnas,  with  voices  which 
should  have  been  fresher  than  hers,  but  wars 
not,  have  done,  on  concert  tours;  she  has  bean 
giving  her  audiences  the  simpler  work,  and 
there  is  no  woman  today,  that  we  know  ofc 
who  sings  that  so  perfectly.  Everybody  wne> 
ever  heard  her  in  the  past  feels  the  seam 
regret  that  a  woman  with  such  a  wonderful 
gift  cannot  keep  young  for  all  time.  8a* 
herself,  really  feels  it  less,  I  believe,  than 
her  admirers  do.  And  so  we  older  fellow* 
say  to  those  who  will  only  remember  her  in 
ballads,  and  who  have  found  in  them  solas 
thing  they  will  recall  with  pleasure  in  their 
older  years,  "You  have  not  heard  all  taw 
Diva  was.  but  she  was  the  perfect  singer  lor 
forty  years  of  her  life." 

Human  nature  is  prone  to  detraction,  and 
I  have  never  known  an  opera  season,  with 
Patti  or  anyliody  else,  over  which  there  waa 
not  a  protest  against  the  prices  rharead. 
Hut  what  is  the  claim  anybody  has  to  object 
to  other  people  paying  what  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  thing  they  want?  In 
the  argument  which  always  arises  on  that 
question,  the  loudest  talkers  are  those  who 
only  object  because  they  do  not  appreciate 
the'  value  of  what  they  are  asked  to  pay 
for.  The  men  who  give  $20  for  a  ticket  to 
see  a  prize  tight  are  the  most  blatant  in 
their    protest   against   $5   a   seat    for   grand 
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opera.  The  strange  sight  has  invariably 
been,  as  it  was  the  other  day  over  Patti, 
the  line  of  people  who  had,  very  likely,  to 
pinch,  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  of 
seeing  the  Diva;  and  they  were  the  people 
who  applauded  most,  who  were  the  most 
satisfied. 

To  sum  it  all  up.  Adelina  Patti  is  still 
the  greatest  ballad  singer  in  the  world,  as 
she  was  once  the  greatest  of  all  singers,  and 
everybody  who  heard  her  will  feel,  when  they 
grow  older  and  look  back,  that  if  it  had 
cost  five  times  as  much,  they  would  have 
been  willing  to  pay  for  the  gratification. 
As  for  the  criticism  that  she  cannot  do  what 
she  does  not  pretend  to  do,  what  she  and 
everybody  else  knows  she  cannot  be  expected 
to  do,  that  is  the  amusing  part  of  the  exist- 
ing controversy,  which  makes  the  old  opera- 
goer   smile. 

Pkter    Robertson. 


The  Central  theater,  San  Francisco,  has 
many  clever  players,  llerschel  Mayall  and 
Eugenia  Thais  Lawton  are  the  leading  people, 
and  Myrtle  Vane,  the  souhrette.  Henry 
Shumer,  Ernest  Howell  and  Elmer  Booth. 
Georgie  Woodthorpe,  Genevieve  Kane.  Edwin 
T.  Emery  and  Millar  Bacon  have  also  been 
seen  to  advantage. 


The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Langtry  recently 
in  San  Francisco,  was  an  event  that  gave 
pleasure  to  many  Westerners.  Particularly 
was  this  the  case  in  connection  with  those 
who  demand  histrionic  merit  on  the  stage, 
for,  if  the  first  bloom  of  youth  has  gone  from 
the  "Jersey  Lily,"  its  absence  is  more  than 
compensated  by  her  increased  dramatic 
strength.  She  is  one  of  the  few  actresses 
of  whom  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that, 
like  wine,  she  improves  with  the  years. 


Ada  Lee  Baseom  (Mrs.  Geo.  Hamilton- 
Marsden),  who  is  visiting  California  after 
an  absence  of  several  years  in  Europe,  is 
not  only  a  native  daughter  of  California,  but 
is  a  daughter  of  the  American  Revolution  as 
well.  Her  great  grandfathers  were  both  Rev- 
olutionary heroes,  Major  Rucker  and  Major 
Vawter,  one  having  been  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
W.  F.  Swasey.  patriot  and  argonaut.  She 
acquired  her  knowledge  of  stage-craft  as  an 
actress,  but  her  health  failing  her,  she  took 
to  writing  for  the  stage.  She  ha*  also  writ- 
ten several  books— one  a  novel,  "A  God  of 
Gotham."  created  considerable  stir  in  New 
York  society.  Her  fir*t  effort  as  a  dramatist 
was  a  play  written  to  order.  "A  Bowery 
Girl,"  dealing  with  life  among  the  lowly  iii 
New  York.  This  did  a  business  of  $100,000 
in  its  first  season  for  its  manager.  Her  two 
latest  creations  -a  farce,  "The  Habits  of 
Hamilton."  and  a  comedy ,  "A  Japanese 
Bride,"  have  but  served  to  establish  more 
firmly  her  reputation  as  a  writer  of  more 
than  average  versatility. 
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Books  and  Writers 


Appreciative 
Words  for 
George  Sterling, 
Poet 


The  re  Yea  linen  t  of  a  poet  in  these  days  is 
not  matter  for  public  observation  and  inter- 
est. The  song  of  the 
singer,  be  it  never  so  rare 
and  true,  is  but  faintly 
heard  in  the  din  of  the 
world  as  it  rushes  head- 
long in  pursuit  of  material  things. 
People  have  little  time  and  less  taste  for 
absolute  literature.  The  quasi-cultured 
izzard  themselves  before  the  altars  of  false 
gods,  cajoled  into  awe  by  the  delphic 
utterances  of  equally  false  prophets,  while 
the  blameless  bard,  anointed  of  the  Nine, 
with  no  mysteries  to  unfold,  save  the 
eternal  mysteries  that  lie  in  all  that  is 
beautiful,  lifts  his  voice  unheard.  Yet  he 
sings  not  in  vain,  whose  song  is  sincere;  who 
lays   his   heart  a   tribute   at   the   shrine   of 


Beauty;  for  whom,  as  for  Poe,  poetry  is  "not 
a  purpose  but  a  passion";  who  writes  not 
"with  an  eye  to  the  paltry  compensations, 
or  the  more  paltry  commendations  of  man- 
kind"; who  is,  in  fine,  the  creator,  the  true 
poet.  He  has  his  audience,  small,  it  is  true, 
but  potential  in  its  very  parvity,  for  perma- 
nence in  literature  has  ever  its  beginning  in 
the  approval  of  the  few. 

It  is  impossible  to  premonstrate  the  ver- 
dict of  time,  the  factors  of  fame  are  inde- 
tectable,  but  a  poet  has  spoken  among  us 
whose  voice  may  yet  echo  in  the  ears  of 
posterity.  In  'The  Testimony  of  the  Suns 
and  Other  Fjems,"  by  George  Sterling — re- 
cently published  in  San  Francisco  by  \V.  E, 
Wood — is  sounded  a  note  purer  (mark  the 
word)  than  any  heard  since  the  passing  of 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Sterling's  work  is  chaste 
and  noble.  It  is  instinct  with  the  desire  of 
beauty.  His  manner  is  uniformly  literate 
and  refined.  He  exhibits  a  rare  feeling  lor 
language,  a  distinguished  taste  in  words,  a 
subtile  sense  of  rhythm,  s  paradoxical  spon- 
taneity of  thought,  coupled  with  dexterity  of 
expression.  In  judging  his  work  as  poetry 
the  thought  has  but  a  collateral  significance. 
The  conception  and  import  of  the  title  poem 
are  vast  and  impressive,  but  how  much  of  its 
poetic  vitality  lies  in  the  fact  that  although 
cast  in  a  form — the  "In  Memoriam"  stance — 
exceedingly  difficult  to  treat  without  produ- 
cing monotony,  its  finely  balanced  lines  are 
from  first  to  last  agreeable  to  the  ear!  There 
is  richness  in  every  verse,  with  ever  now  and 
then  a  bit  of  imagery  that  must  inevitably 
stamp  itself  upon  even  an  infraordinary  in- 
telligence.    Take  for  example  this  stanxa: 

Crave  ye  a  truce,  O  suns  supreme? 

What  order  shall  ye  deign  to  hark. 

Enormous  shuttles  of  the  dark! 
That    weave    the    Everlasting    Dream? 


GEORGE   8TEBI.INO 


One  will  look  in  vain  in  Sterling's  poetry 
for  specific  traces  of  the  influence  of  others,— 
a  distinction  of  the  first  importance  in  theee 
days  of  fads  and  imitations.  He  has  certain 
aesthetic  affinities  with  Poe,  something  of  the 
mental  qualities  of  Coleridge,  something  of 
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the  psychic  nature  of  Keats;  but  he  is 
strongly  individual,  delightfully  fresh.  Un- 
like Poe  he  abjures  the  daemonic;  he  is  more 
sensitive  than  Coleridge,  more  virile  than 
Keats.  The  quality  of  the  supernal  he  has 
in  common  with  all  three.  Indeed,  the  sus- 
tention of  this  quality,  which  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  the  commonplace 
is  characteristic  of  his  poetry. 

To  turn  again  from  the  matter  to  the 
manner,  his  language  is  always  refined  with- 
out being  precious;  he  makes  little  use  of 
alliteration  and  other  banausic  devices,  de- 
pending for  his  effect  upon  his  imagery, 
which  is  both  forcible  and  exquisite,  and  upon 
the  selection  of  appropriate  words  to  ex- 
press his  doctrines  and  his  dreams.  Ami 
it  is  just  here  that  his  failing  lies.  As  his 
thoughts  are  transcendental,  so  is  his  phrase- 
ology sumptuous.  High-sounding  words  fol- 
low one  another  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
splendid  lines  become  heavy  with  their 
weight  This  is  apparent  in  the  "Dedica- 
tion" (to  Ambrose  Bierce),  a  masterful  poem, 
in  which  the  fires  of  poesy  mount  with  each 
successive  stanza.     He  says: 

I    loose  the  choral   trumpet's   gleam. 

But  half  Its  thunders  leave  untried; 

Midway  on  doubting  vans  I  glide, 
Nor  hasten  to  the  heights  of  dream, 

Yet  he  constantly  aims  at  the  zenith  of 
thought  in  language  of  which  hugeness  is 
the  striking  characteristic.  In  some  poems 
his  idiom  is  almost  turgid.  There  is  delicacy 
and  music  in  the  lighter  poems  and  charm 
in  all.  Let  one  of  his  sonnets  speak  for 
itself: 

REINCARNATION 

Once  by  the  sea  her  lips,  laid  hushed  on  mine. 

Stirred  faintly,  saying.  "I  love  thee!"     Here 
how  still ! 

Nor    in    her   eyes    is    that    unchanging   thrill 
As  of  the  starlight,  solemn  and  divine, 
Death  being  possessed  of  them,  for  if  they  shine, 

*Tls  by  a  sea  that  others*  shadows  fill, 

Where  foileth  ever  her  pursuing  will 
The  unapproachable  horizon  line. 

Alas!  If  irretrievably  we  part 

The  spirit  boweth  with  her  weight  of  fears. 

Ah !  met  again  within  the  farther  years. 
Shall  I  not  know  thee  for  the  ghost  thou  art? 
Or  will  there  be  no  wonder  at  the  heart 

And  sodden  starlight  In  remembering  tears? 

Much  can  be  said,  and  doubtless  much 
will  be  said,  of  this  new  poet  of  the  West, 
but,  after  all,  what  need  has  he  of  praise  or 
blame?  He  has  spoken  and  the  world  is  bet- 
ter for  it.  It  is  good  to  think  that  Beauty 
has  such  a  votary.  She  needs  him  as  the 
world  needs  her.  Poster  Garnett. 


Geraldine  Bonner  has  struck  pay  dirt  in 
her    latest    California    story,    'Tomorrow's 

S^^^^Crtin*^tol«  'title,  ^nas  al- 
"TomorTOW  S         read  through  several 

Tangle"  editions.     It   is   a   typical 

western  tale  of  the  early  fifties  and  sev- 
enties, and  a  vast  improvement  on  this 
writer's  unpretentious  first  effort,  "Hard- 
Pan."     In   fact,  if  Kiss  Bonner  had  been 


able  to  keep  up  the  pace  she  set  for  herself 
in  her  powerful  prologue — a  complete  little 
story  in  itself — she  would  have  had  a  piece 
of  literature  to  her  credit  which  would  have 
placed  her  in  the  same  rank  with  Frank  Nor- 
ris  and  Jack  London.  As  it  is,  her  new  novel 
has  many  admirable  qualities  to  recommend 
it.  There  is  plenty  of  excellent  local  color 
laid  on  with  a  sure  and  photographic  touch; 
the  reader  is  not  annoyed  with  unpleasant 
dialect;  and  the  plot,  while  lurid  and  melo- 
dramatic at  times,  is  always  consistent,  with 
the  surprises  and  climaxes  so  deftly  ar- 
ranged, that  the  fortunes  of  the  heroine  are 
followed  with  breathless  interest  from  cover 
to  cover. 

The  opening  scene  introduces  Jack  Shackle- 
ton  tediously  traveling  westward  over  the 
parched  desert  with  his  two  wives — frail, 
sickly  Lucy,  and  handsome,  stalwart  Bessie, 
to  marry  whom  he  joined  the  Mormon 
Church  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Out  in  the  lonely 
desert  Lucy's  three-year-old  boy  dies,  just  as 
a  tiny  sister  is  ushered  into  this  troubled 
world.  A  few  weeks  later  the  hardships 
of  the  long  overland  trail  bring  this  little 
group  in  sore  distress  to  the  mining  camp 
of  Dan  Moreau  and  Harvey  Fletcher.  Eager 
to  reach  civilization,  Shackleton  trades  his 
exhausted  wife  and  baby  for  a  team  of  horses 
owned  by  Moreau,  and,  with  Bessie,  pushes 
on  toward  Hangtown. 

Complete  rest  and  nutritious  food  soon 
work  a  wonderful  change  in  the  appearance 
and  spirits  of  Lucy,  and  when  Fletcher  real- 
izes that  his  partner's  devotion  to  the  de- 
serted wife  is  becoming  something  more  than 
pity,  he  decamps  with  all  the  gold  dust  they 
have  "cleaned  up,"  leaving  Moreau  to  face 
the  coming  winter  as  best  he  can.  Then  the 
inevitable  happens.  Lucy  falls  in  love  with 
her  protector,  and,  after  being  snowbound 
for  several  months,  Moreau  takes  her  to 
Hangtown,  where,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, they  go  through  a  marriage  ceremony. 

The  story  proper  begins  twenty-five  years 
later  when  Moreau  is  dead  and  Lucy  and 
her  daughter,  Mariposa,  are  living  in  San 
Francisco  in  comparative  poverty.  To  tell 
the  rest  of  the  plot  would  be  an  injustice 
to  author  and  reader  alike.  Let  the  lat- 
ter, therefore,  learn  for  himself  how  Mariposa 
discovered  her  true  father;  how  Shackle- 
ton's  effort  to  right  the  wrong  he  had  com- 
mitted was  thwarted  by  death;  how  Mari- 
posa escaped  from  the  clutches  of  an  un- 
scrupulous journalist  lover,  and  how  at  last 
she  won  the  love  of  a  worthy  mining  super- 
intendent, and  returned  to  the  scenes  of 
her  infancy. 

Of  the  leading  characters,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  carefully  drawn  is  John  Shackle- 
ton,  a  man  of  grit  and  iron  fiber,  who  entered 
California  in  the  fifties  without  a  cent  and 
in  twenty  years  became  one  of  "a  group  of 
millionaires  whose  names  sounded  from  end 
to  end  of  an  astonished  country."  Mariposa, 
named  after  the  dainty  lily  found  only  in 
California,  is  a  charming  heroine,  the  per* 
Bonification  of  western  womanhood.    Gamiel 
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Brown,  whom  she  finally  weds,  is  a  strong- 
hearted,  sound-headed  leader  of  men,  whose 
life's  work,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  is  "in  wild 
places."  Of  the  minor  characters,  perhaps 
the  most  sympathetic  is  Win  Shackleton. 
After  a  youth  of  dissipation,  he  wins  the 
good  will  of  the  reader,  for  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  buckles  down  to  hard  work 
with  a  decision  that  startles  those  who  had 
regarded  him  as  a  typical  millionaire's  son. 
Another  likable  creation  is  Mrs.  Willers, 
the  flamboyantly  stylish  but  well-meaning 
special  writer  of  the  Morning  Trumpet.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  her  is  the  polished  news- 
paper adventurer,  Barry  Essex,  whose  vil- 
lainy forces  him  to  fiee  to  Mexico  to  escape 
the    penitentiary. 

Miss  Bonner  has  painted  in  the  back- 
ground of  her  story  with  the  hand  of  a 
true  artist.  Her  description  of  the  vast 
gray  expanse  of  the  desert  in  the  prologue 
is  especially  vivid.  "It  was  gaunt  and  ster- 
ile," she  writes,  "clad  with  a  drab  growth 
of  sage,  flat  as  a  table,  and  with  the  white 
scurf  of  the  alkali  breaking  through  its 
parched  skin.  It  was  the  earth,  lean,  sap- 
less, and  marked  with  disease.  A  chain  of  pur- 
ple hills  looked  down  on  its  dead  level,  over 
which  a  wagon  road  passed  like  a  scar  across 
a  haggard  face."  What  an  expressive  figure 
of  speech!  What  a  desolate  scene  com- 
prehensively presented  in  a  few  powerful 
sentences ! 


Then  come  pen-pictures,  full  of  beauty  and 
force,  of  Moreau's  diggings  in  the  Sierra 
mountains,  where  the  sun  "drew  the  aro- 
matic odors  from  the  pines  till  at  mid-day 
they  exhaled  heavy  pungent  fragrance,  like 
incense  rising  to  the  worship  of  some  sylvan 
god";  of  San  Francisco  in  the  seventies, 
when  the  new  millionaires  were  crowning 
Nob  Hill  with  palatial  residences,  "great 
buildings,  vast  awe-inspiring  monuments  to 
California's  material  glory";  of  Chinatown, 
"an  alien  city,  a  bit  of  the  oldest  civilization 
in  the  world,  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the 
newest";  and  of  Menlo  Park,  with  its  pretty 
country  homes  and  its  huge  live-oaks,  some 
of  which,  like  trees  in  Dora's  drawings, 
"seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  grotesque,  weird 
humanness  of  aspect  as  though  an  impris- 
oned dryad  or  gnome  were  struggling  to 
escape,  causing  the  mighty  trunk  to  bow  and 
writhe,  and  sending  tremors  of  life  along 
each  convulsed  limb." 

Three  rather  striking  illustrations  supple- 
ment the  story.  They  are  the  work  of  Arthur 
I.  Kellar,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  meaningless  combination 
of  tangled  lines  which  serves  as  a  cover- 
design  and  is  in  no  way  indicative  of  the 
volume's  contents.  Published  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis;    price,  $1.50. 

H.  F.  S. 


Eugenia  Kellogg,  in  her  book  "The  Awak- 
ening   of   Poccalito,     a    Tale    of   Telegraph 

Hill,"  has  furnished  an  m- 
Stories  With  teresting    addition    to    the 

California  Color     stories    that   are    typically 

Californian.  The  story  has 
to  do  with  the  crippled  child  of  a 
Bay  fisherman  and  the  various  incidents 
give  excellent  opportunity  for  introducing 
much  local  color.  San  Francisco's  famous 
Fishermen's  Wharf;  the  home  life  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Telegraph  Hill ;  the  Italian  vegetable 
gardens;  the  egg-gatherers  of  the  FaraJlones, 
are  entertainingly  described,  and  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  going  away  of  the  California 
soldiers  to  the  Philippines,  that  has  scarcely 
been  excelled  by  any  writer.  Besides  "Poc- 
calito," the  book  contains  five  short  stories, 
all  of  which  are  western  in  flavor,  and  well 
told.  "A  Sleuth  of  the  Stowaways"  is  a 
well-drawn  sketch  of  a  San  Francisco  water- 
front character,  and  is  particularly  notable 
for  its  description  of  the  beauties  of  San 
Francisco  bay.  Humor  and  pathos  are  well 
blent  in  the  stories  and  in  all  they  deserve 
a  wide  reading. 

"More  California  Violets"  is  the  name  of 
Grace  Hibbard's  second  volume  of  verse,  just 
issued.  The  poems  have  a  simple  sweetness 
that  appeals  strongly  and  will  gain  for  them 
many  readers.  The  book  has  many  bright 
songs  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  California 
scenes,  and  love  and  sorrow  have  also  been 
sympathetically  considered.  It  is  published 
by  Robertson,  San  Francisco. 

Leavenworth  Macnab. 


The  Course  of  Empire 


Railway  Temperance 

Further  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  modern 
transportation  methods  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  says  the  Portland  Oregonian,  is 
formulated  by  the  order  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  managers,  which  took  ef- 
fect on  the  first  of  this  year,  which  requires 
all  employees  of  the  company  to  abstain 
from  liquor  as  a  condition  necessary  to  a 
continuance  in  its  service.  Not  only  is 
drinking  to  excess  interdicted,  but  the  social 
glass,  the  forerunner  of  excess  in  thousands 
of  instances,  is  forbidden  upon  pain  of  dis- 
missal. This  is  a  plain  business  proposition, 
devoid  of  a  single  element  of  what  is  called 
"temperance  reform."  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
more  efficacious  in  promoting  temperance, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
men  means  total  abstinence,  than  all  of  the 
temperance  lectures  that  emotional  reform- 
ers have  delivered  in  half  a  century.  Men 
unable  to  observe  its  requirements  are  al- 
ready too  far  gone  in  intemperance  to  be 
safe  handlers  of  a  traffic  that  is  carried  on 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  while  those  who 
have  not  reached  that  point  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  appetite  will  be  saved  to  them- 
selves,  their  families,  and  the  requirements 
of  business  before  (as  the  orthodox  preach- 
ers of  a  past  generation  were  wont  to  de- 
clare) "it  is  everlastingly  too  late."  Oper- 
ating officials  of  the  Northern  Pacific  are 
justified  in  the  opinion  that  the  order  will 
result  in  great  good  to  the  company  and  its 
operatives,  while  it  will  certainly  relieve 
the  traveling  public  from  a  long-standing 
menace  of  disaster.  As  before  said,  there 
is  no  sentiment  in  this  order.  It  is  purely 
a  matter  of  business,  and  for  that  reason 
is  likely  to  be  effective. 


fornia  redwood  be  used  to  make  the  long  tun- 
nel under  the  Niagara.  He  claims  that  it  is 
superior  to  steel  for  the  purpose,  because 
when  water  is  passed  continuously  over  red- 
wood the  surface  becomes  coated  with  a 
soapy  paste  upon  which  corrosion  bos  no 
effect.  Where  steel  is  used  under  the  same 
conditions  the  tiny  particles  of  sand  which 
are  constantly  being  hurled  against  it,  eat 
into  the  steel  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Redwood  Association  has  agreed  to 
deliver  3,000,000  feet  of  redwood  in  Buffalo 
by  next  July.  The  lumber  to  be  supplied 
will  be  3x8  and  will  be  from  12  feet  to  20 
feet  in  length. 


Redwood  for  the  Niagara  Tunnel 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  has  recommended  that  Cali- 


LASGEST  CARLOAD  OF  COTTON  EVE*  SHIPPED 

This  ear  was  loaded  at  Dallas.  Texas,  for  Galves- 
ton, December ».  imfm bales, Mjm 
pounds  weight 
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COURTYARD  OF  THE    SCHILLING   BUILDING,  8AN   FRANCISCO 


try  in  a  Flower  Garden 

e  most  unique  sights  in  San 
the  spectacle  of  a  large  manu- 
ad     importing     concern     doing 

structure  which  has  been  prac- 
rted  into  an  immense  conserva- 
iant  tropical  vines  hang  from 
ami  in  a  courtyard  where  the 
through  spacious  skylights  upon 
>  are  loading  trucks  with  baking 
»  and  coffee.  Fountains  play 
gardens,  overlooked  by  the  gen- 
ld  a  conservatory  invites  a  cozy 

the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 

time  this  firm  closes  its  doors 
i-fashioned  mottoes,  which  meet 
through  the  rooms,  express  the 
*  builder,  A.  Schilling,  of  A. 
)o.,  who  believes  that  work  is 
i  the  proportion  that  it  is  made 
1.  Over  the  entrance  to  this 
Second  and  Folsom  streets,  San 

the  motto:  "Who  enters  here 
ent  shall  welcome  be,  and  forth 
i  sent" 


ccessful  Colonization 

ge  Reid,  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
t  the  head  of  its  Pacific  Coast 
partment,    was    for    two   years 

the  army's  industrial  colony 
[onterey  county.     He  says  that 

a  success.  At  first,  only  ten 
otted  to  each  family,  but  later 

better  to  allot  twenty  acres. 
?reage  gave  not  only  a  living 
family,  but  enabled  it  to  be- 
led. 

farm  implements,  and  house- 
were  furnished  each  family 
ining.  The  cost  of  the  live 
plements  was  covered  by  chat- 
Each  family  was  obliged  to 
lonthly  on  the  mortgage  notes, 
me  dollar  on  the  principal.  It 
at  there  was  no  great  risk  in 
ire  had  l>een  used  in  selecting 
the  colony.  A  single  family, 
ires,  has  cleared  as  high  as 
a  month   in  dairying. 


There  is  a  suggestive  lesson  in  this  that 
reaches  beyond  philanthropy  to  men  of  large 
capital,  who,  pursuing  like  careful  business 
methods,  could  easily  colonize  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and 
other  productive  valleys  of  California. 


Cream  of  Tartar  Making 

Some  time  ago  the  leading  vineyardists  of 
California  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  American  Grape  Acid 
Association.  The  purpose  was  to  develop  in 
some  manner  the  process  by  which  the  tar- 
taric acid  might  be  extracted  from  grapes 
without  injuring  their  value  for  wine  making. 
With  this  end  in  view,  they  offered,  as  a 
special  inducement,  $25,000,  depositing  se- 
curities with  a  prominent  banking  house  of 
San  Francisco.  The  proposition  was  adver- 
tised in  all  the  papers  and  many  chemists 
and  experimenters  competed  for  the  prize. 
The  first  definite  and  substantial  result  came 
recently  when  a  letter  was  received,  stating 
that  a  formula  had  been  discovered  by  a  resi- 
dent of  Tipton,  Iowa.  This  process  is  now 
being  perfected  to  make  it  of  commercial 
value. 

The  discovery  of  this  formula  has  a  special 
significance  to  the  vineyard ist  of  California. 
Many  of  the  unused  hillsides  and  rolling  foot- 
hills will  now  be  converted  into  beautiful 
and  profitable  vineyards. 


Hay  for  the  Philippines 

The  most  important  contract  for  hay  ever 
made  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  just  been 
secured  by  San  Francisco  as  shown  by  tele- 
grams from  Washington  received  by  the 
Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association. 
This  purchase  amounts  in  value  to  $100,000, 
and  consists  of  5400  tons  of  California  hay, 
all  of  which  is  for  use  in  the  Philippines. 
From  the  fact  that  the  last  purchase  made 
on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  government  for 
Manila  was  for  timothy  hay,  obtained  from 
Oregon  and  Washington.  San  Francisco  hay 
merchants  express  considerable  satisfaction 
over  the  activity  of  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Producers'  Association  in  calling  to  the 
attention    of    the    government    the    superior 
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HON.   WILLIAM  II.  TAFT,  THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


qualities  of  California  hay  and  in  urging  its 
purchase  under  the  bids  recently  opened. 
The  Quartermaster-General  was  strongly 
urged  by  telegrams  from  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Producers'  Association  and  through  Sena- 
tors Perkins  and  Bard  to  give  the  fullest 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative feeding  qualities  of  the  kinds  of 
hay  offered,  and  for  the  reason  that  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  are  eastern  men 
who  are  naturally  more  familiar  with  grass 
hay  than  with  the  grain  hay  produced  in 
this  state.  It  was  pointed  out  that  probably 
the  most  discriminating  judges  in  this  ques- 
tion are  the  owners  of  racing  stock,  and  that 
the  latter  send  to  California  every  year  for 
our  grain  hay,  paying  heavy  freight  to  reach 
the  racing  centers  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  Ky.  It 
is  fully  believed  that  this  important  purchase 
by  the  government  and  the  satisfactory  re- 
sults which  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  this  California  hay  in  the 
Philippines  will  go   far  toward  establishing 


for  the  future  in  the  minds  of  all  army 
officials  the  high  superiority  of  the  Cali- 
fornia product.        

Secretary  of  War  Taft 
Secretary  of  War  Taft  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  Korea,  January  23d,  on  hU 
way  from  the  Philippines  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new 
position.  He  was  met  outside  of  the  Golden 
Gate  by  a  party  of  army  officers  and  others, 
and  by  them  was  escorted  to  Oakland, 
whence  he  started  immediately  for  the  east. 
Mrs.  Taft  and  the  children  went  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  for  some 
time  in  order  to  escape  the  chills  and  rigors 
of  the  eastern  climate. 


A  United  States  government  experimental 
station  is  to  be  established  near  Mountain 
View,  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  California. 
Ten  acres  of  land  will  be  planted  to  grapes 
with  the  special  purpose  of  testing  various 
kinds  of  resistant  stock. 


Tttffvs      TQ%*gHT\»-3 


Sunset  Rays 


Sunset 

the  signs  of  the  sunset's  gleam, 
se  of  a  summer  day, 
ited  clouds  float  idly  by, 
d  of  far  away. 

rim  of  the  fairy  glow, 
lden  thoughts  that  stray 
•9e,  on  the  fleecy  crests 
ids  as  they  float  away. 

gathered  there  with  tender  care, 
ownies  as  they  fly; 
dreams  of  childhood's  years 
I  of  lullaby. 

ler  smile  on  the  dreaming  face, 
irted  lips  that  pray, 
sr-glow  and  the  glory, 
set's  parting  ray. 

— Yendya. 


In  Arcady 

maid  met  on  a  stile 
>  were  green  in  Arcady — 
'd  scorned  him  with  a  smile 
eartless  coquetry, 
secret  all  the  while. 

irn  no  more  would  stay — 
dm  to  the  hills  to  play: 
o  love  and  run  away, 
•  ancient  gossips  say, 
love  another  day. 

ountry  too  must  go 
ney^s  end  when  lovers  meet 
Dther's  son  doth  know — " 
ras  now  prepared  to  treat 
r   if  he  wished   it  so. 

e  lost  her   every  wile! 

s  roved  as  one  who  searched 

ady  and  many  a  mile, 

led  her  so,  she  deftly  perched 

le  upon   that   stile. 


"What  are  you  looking  for?"  asked  she 
And  gave  her  parasol  a  twirl. 

"I'm   looking  for   my  wife,"  quoth   he — 
"She  'scaped  me  in  the  giddy  whirl 

And  fled  away  to  Arcady." 

Too   well   his   lesson   he   had   learned! 

Rose  in  her  cheek  a  tell-tale  flush 
To  find  her  kind  intentions  spurned. 

He  watched  with  joy  that  burning  blush- 
Full  hard  such  triumph  he  had  earned. 

"No  reason  I  to  linger  here. 

So  let  me  pass,  kind  sir,"  quoth  she. 
Her  words  fell  on  a  deafened  ear: 

"If  you  should  be  the  lass,"  quoth  he 
"If  you  should  be  the  lass,  my  dear!" 
— Barbara   Forrest. 


As  Memory  Awakens 

Dolly  Gray   is  "coming  out," 
Fair  and  sweet  beyond  a  doubt 
She    has    grown,    and    woman-wise 
In  the  art  of  drooping  eyes, 
Dainty   blushes,    timid   ways, 
Coquetry's  most  subtle  plays, — 
Cheeks  a-flame  and   lips  a- pout 
Dolly  Gray  is  "coming  out." 

One   would   scarce   believe   today 
Dainty,    dimpled    Dolly    Gray 
When   I   met   her   first,   I   think, 
Wore    a    pinafore    of    pink; 
Romped   with    me,   and    did   not   care, 
Showed   her   feet  and   ankles  bare — 
At  this  tale  she'd  blush,  no  doubt!  — 
Dolly  Gray  is  "coming  out"! 

I  could  tell  how  trees  we  climbed, 
But  such  tales  would  be  ill-timed 
Now  that  she  to   sweet  and  pure 
Womanhood    has    grown,    demure. 
Own  I  shall  at  least  to  this: 
Her   lips   gave  me   love's   first  kiss! 
Time  can  ne'er  this  memory  rout — 
Dolly   Gray   is   "coming   out." 

— Roy   Farrell    Greene. 
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The  Man  Who  Hadn't  Time 

Benjamin  Blue  was  like  his  name, 
And  never  was  known  to  smile; 

He  stalked  around  with  a  frozen  fiont- 
Turn'd  water  to  ice  at  a  mile. 


At  Monterey 

Under  a  drooping  cypress   tree 

Beside   the  restless  sea, 
The  sun-kissed  grass  and  wave-washed  rocks 

JTer  only  company; 


He  saw  no  fun  in  anything  that 
Made  another  man   laugh  in  glee, 

A  joke  with  a  point  was  lost  on  him — 
"It's  silly,  that's  all,"  said  he. 

At  home  he  never  was  known  to  thaw, 

And  he  ate  in  a  silence  glum. 
While  he  planned  to  "do  the  other  man   up 

And  run  up  the  price,  by  gum ! " 

If  wife  but  spoke  in  a  joking  mood. 
He'd  freeze  her  up  with  a  frown, 

And  shovel  the  food   the  faster  then 
To  join  in  the  rush  up  town. 

He  hated  to  sleep — 'twas  wasting  time — 
And  the  moments  he  took  to  dress 

Made  him  wish  for  clothes  of  the  union  kind. 
But    he    prospered,    nevertheless. 

His  whiskers  grew  along  with  his  hair — 

He  hadn't  time  for  a  shave — 
He  trimmed  them  both  with  his  office  shears, 

And  worked  away  like  a  slave. 


Her  flapping  hat  was  all  awry, 

Her  tie  was  all  askew; 
From  underneath  her  spreading   skirt 

Peeped  out  a  tiny  shoe. 

"Why    dost   thou    squint   those    lovely    eyes! 

Thy  noble  brow  thus  screw?" 
Quoth  she,  "Kind  sir,  I  only  aim 

To  gain  the  point  of  view." 

The  point  of  view  was  gained,  and  then 

The  water-colors  flew 
From  box  to  pad,  until  the  blank 

A  thing  of  beauty  grew. 

"The  spell  is  o'er,"  the  artist  maid 

Exclaimed  in  accents  sweet — 
"I   cannot   paint,   I   am   so   faint, — 

1   want   some  bread  and  meat!" 

—Annie   WiUo*. 


He  built  him  a  den  where  he  couldn't  hear 
The  laugh  of  his  men  at  work; 

"They're  fooling  away  my  time,"  said  he, 
"To  whistle  and  joke  and  smirk." 

When  the  town  was  still  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Then  his  misery  was  complete; 
But  he'd  lock  himself  in  his  office  den 

And  figure  his  balance  sheet. 

The  fools  who  went  to  the  seaside  cool 

For  a  week  in  a  grinding  year 
Would  come  to  want  for  their  waste,  he  said. 

Oh,  maybe  he  wasn't  a  seer! 

So  he  toiled  away  till  his  middle  life — 
Had  millions  and  wanted  more, 

And  the  happy   fools  were  young,  while  he 
Was  sour  and  dry  to  the  core. 

There  came  a  day  when  he  couldn't  go 

To  his  office  as  of  old; 
Then  he  cursed  the  skill  of  the  doctor  man 

And  thought  of  his  pile  of  gold. 

"I  cannot  lie  here  like  this."  he  cried, 

But  he  had  to  just  the  same; 
And  his  life  went  out — for  soul  he  had  none — 

Much    as   the   way   it   came. 

He  had  no  time  for  a  pleasant  smile. 

The  widow  or  orphan's  cry. 
He  had  no  time  for  anything,  but — 

He  had  to  take  time  to  die. 

— Matt  Hamilton. 


A  Cold  Berttyfr-Bill  - — '■ 


T£>e  <Wii>d  Waa  ra<W  ai)d  bitter-  cfeill  — 
Our  it)  die  ai)o*9  sar  Drake  beat?  BUI 
A~burlii>£  epiti>e1a  ii)  Vail) 
Upoi)  H>e  disappearing  frail) 
Ai>d  callii)3'  curaea  ot>  tt>e  crawj| 
The  aan>e  old  stbry  ~  i)©tl)ii)«f  DeW^  ^ 
ir  t>appei>ed  juar  fb  be  Bill'*  **ay 
yaweaHugfgy"  tl>arffeWY< 


Drawing:  and  Ve»e  bj  VT.  S.  Wricfct 


Veal  Loaf 


A  dainly,  delicious  substantial  for 
luncheons,  teas  and  evening  suppers. 
Always  appetizing  and  ready  to  serve 
on  a  moment's  notice. 

Wise  housekeepers  are  never 
without  a  supply  of 

Lib  by' S  0***01*1  Flavor) 

Food  Products 

to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies. 

•    Atlaiofrtw!  Wflrtd. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Chicago 


THE  NE,WUjGLENWO#)t3 

R  i  v,e  uide  ^ls\.      CaH'O'        n 


Riverside,    California,    set   amid    orange    groves,    is   a  paradise  on  eartl     where  life  Is  lux 

every  day  in  the  year.     Its  cHlef  Hotel, 

THE  NEW  GLENWOOD,  CALIFORNIA'S  MISSION  HOT] 

Is  a  marvel  of  comfort,  witH  equipment  and  surroundings  artistic,  picturesque  and  satisfy 
WHY  NOT  GO  THERE?  For  details  write  to  FRANK  A.  MILLER,  THE  GLChTWO 
or    tKe     SECRETARY     CHAMBER     OF     COMMERCE.     RIVERSIDE,     CALirOKM 

IN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  PLBABB  MENTION   SUNRRT 
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We  go  down  into  Holland  from  the 
sea,  and  into  these  western  Netherlands 
from  the  encompassing  dikes,  Holland's 
richest  lands  were  made  by  the  old  oozy 
silt  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and 
these  amazingly  productive  fields  were 
deposited  by  the  rivers  that  drain  the 
vast  watersheds  of  the  Sierra.  So 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  made;  so 
the  black  lands  of  the  pampas  were  built 
up  by  the  Amazon;  so  the  Rhone,  tur- 
bid and  muddy  as  it  enters  Lake  Geneva, 
and  clear  and  blue  as  it  leaves  it  forty 
miles  below,  is  slowly  dropping  the 
sediment  which  will  make  for  future 
generations  of  Swiss  such  lands  as  they 
have  never  farmed;  so  the  streams 
which  "drew  down  Aeonian  hills'*  filled 
up  the  Adriatic  until  now  the  little  port 
of  Adria,  which  of  old  gave  its  name 
to  the  sea,  is  fourteen  miles  inland. 
The  Nile,  spreading  out  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand,  has  now  a  sea  line  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  it  is 
ninety  miles  from  its  shore  to  the  apex 
of  the  delta.  Thus  rivers  are  the  world's 
great  plowmen.  They  are  the  great 
makers  and  carriers  of  soil.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  mountains  gets  into  their 
currents;  the  decomposed  rocks,  rich 
in  chemical  elements,  and  deca}*ed  vege- 
table matter,  the  detritus  of  forest  and 
field,  hill-slope  and  ravine,  go  to  form 
the  deltas  of  rivers  where  they  merge 
into  bay  or  ocean. 

Then  the  deltas  themselves,  as  they 
emerge  from  the  flood,  add  their  annual 
vegetable  growth.  The  "black  earth"  of 
Russia,  the  black  lands  of  the  Amazon, 
and  the  "yellow  earth"  of  China  are 
largely  the  remains  of  long  generations 
of  wild  plants, — the  "ashes  of  plants" — 
decarbonized   plant-life. 

In  California  the  mountains  are  fer- 
tile, and  the  rivers  for  uncountable  cen- 
turies brought  down  sediment  and  raised 
the  level  where  they  emptied  into  the 
head  of  the  bay;  the  bay-head  became 
marsh;  the  marsh  covered  itself  with 
tulcs;  the  tules  died  down  year  by  year, 
and  the  roots  were  covered  with  fresh 
silt  by  the  floods;  the  rivers — the  Sac- 
ramento, the  San  .Joaquin  and  the 
Mokelumne — divided  and  formed  each 
its   Greek    letter.   A;    the   apex   of  the 
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on 
hand,    stimulating   enormous 


letter  was  pushed  back  by  fresh  deposits ; 
unusual  floods  made  new  channels  and 
islands  multiplied,  until  in  this  way  a 
vast  area  was  built  up  into  potential 
farms  and  gardens,  ready,  when  the  time 
should  come,  for  the  "man  with  the  hoe" 
— or  the  more  modern  man  with  the 
gang-plow  and  the  traction-engine. 

The  most  valuable  soils  have  l>een  the 
most  mixed,  and  Nature's  methods  make 
a  better  compost  than  tin4  most  skilful 
gardener  can.  In  California,  the  process 
has  had  two  advantages:  the  fertility 
of  the  watershed,  a  great  rich  for- 
ested area  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
long  summers  and  mild  winters 
the  other 
growth. 

Thus  the  death  of  a  great  sea  of  tules 

is  hardly  complete  until  the  new  crop 

is  thrusting  up  its  green  spears  among 

the    brown    ones,    and    another    tier    of 

roots  is  rising  on  the  generations  below. 

This   growth    and    decay   of   vegetation 

has  chiefly   made  the  overflowed  lands 

of  the  great  central  valley.     The  deltas 

I  formed   are   not   of   barren    sand;     not 

P  solely  of  the  best  detritus  of  the  streams; 

■|  the  large  element  is  decayed  vegetation. 

■  The  flow  of  rivers,  the  rise  and  fall  of 

6  ocean   tules,   the   growth   and   decay  of 

*  rank  masses  of  reeds  or  tules  and  marsh 
1  grass, and  Nature's  chemistry  of  sunshine 
c  above  and  moisture  below  have  here 
c  made  such  soil  as  can  only  be  matched 
§  in  a  few  places  in  the  world.  The  peat 
g  lands  of  Orange  county;  the  Eel  river- 
?  bottoms     in     Humboldt     county;     the 

*  "beaver-darn  lands"  of  Oregon  and 
|S  Washington  are  very  productive,  but  the 

*  area  is  limited.  Professor  W.  A.  Henry, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  said  in  a 
recent    letter,    after    having    seen    this 

v.  region :  "I  have  been  all  over  Holland, 
5  and  they  have  very  rich  land  there,  but 
£  the  season  is  restricted.    The  soil  of  this 

*  district  is  the  richest  I  have  ever  seen 
excepting  Holland  and  a  few  spots  in 
England  and  Ireland.     It  is  as  rich  as 

*  the  best  of  these  however,  and  I  am 
c-  saying  this  after  careful  consideration. 
H  The  Dutch  country  looks  like  this,  but 
I   thev     have     no     fruit     trees.     *     *     * 
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life  have  I  seen  so  many 
and  agricultural  crops  at 

region  was  a  surprise  to 
expert  knowledge  of  soils, 
^sources  of  other  countries. 
ay  of  their  rich  pastures: 
e  the  gold  pieces  lying  on 
;  and  that  admirable  and 
ner,  Colonel  Waring,  trav- 
ti  Holland,  said  that  "the 
heavy   with   the    sense    of 

e  in  large  measure  to  wise 
fields  being  cultivated  with 
n  elsewhere  only  to  subur- 
rardens,  but  if  the  growth 
t  it  is  because  back  of  and 

wonderful  soil.  It  means 
herefore,  when  Professor 
hat  these  western  lowlands 
the  best  in  Holland.  It 
:he  farmer  can  here  draw 
•e-house  of  ages;    it  means 

has  here  made  provision 
more  wonderful  than  Hol- 
v,  because  over  the  richest 
the  kindliest  air  that  ever 
labors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
at  under  the  Californian 
sneration  of  wisely  directed 
aake  this  delta  region  one 
,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
ductive  regions  on  the  face 

of  these  western  lowlands 

a  million  acres.  There 
i  score  of  islands  ranging 
,tcb  to  a  principality.  The 
Q8  an  area  of  67,000  acres, 
tracts  now  joined  to  the 
re  formed  as  the  islands 
istrict  however,  which  we 
lately  in  view  stretches 
jlow  the  city  of  Stockton 

to  the  junction  of  the  San 
Vtokelumne  rivers,  and  em- 

250,000  acres.  Through 
n  run  navigable  channels 
»  pulse  of  the  ocean,  carry 
is  waters  of  rainy  seasons, 
purposes  of  transportation 
It  is  Holland  in  miniature ; 
>ut  the  menace  of  the  sea ; 
)ut  her  gray,  somber  skies, 


cold  winters  and  rainy  summers.  Here 
are  the  canals  ready  cut,  filled  with 
fresh  water,  running  in  fantastic  curves, 
a  gad-about  stream  that  does  not  run 
on  section  lines,  but  bisects  all  the  land, 
and  in  one  third  of  the  area  of  San 
Joaquin  county  alone,  furnishes  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  of  navi- 
gable channels.  Some  of  these  are  called 
"sloughs/'  but  they  are  not  stagnant. 
Through  them  a  current  runs,  up  them 
the  tide  presses  twice  a  day,  and  along 
them  various  kinds  of  water-craft  travel 
free  of  tolls,  and  without  fear  of  snags 
or  sand-bars. 

The  lands  enclosed  are  exempt  from 
floods.  Lying  below  the  surface  of  the 
river  at  high  tide,  they  are  yet  as  secure 
within  their  modern  dikes  as  if  on  the 
mainland.  Until  taught  by  experience 
the  levees  were  thrown  up  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  were  narrow  and  in- 
secure ;  today  they  are  made  broad-based 
and  solid,  built  back  from  the  water  so 
as  to  allow  the  natural  growth  to  form 
a  buffer  between  the  dike  and  the  wash 
of  waves;  built  one  hundred  feet  broad 
at  the  base  and  twenty  feet  wide  on 
top,  and  not  less  than  six  feet  above 
the  highest  water;  built  by  steam 
dredgers  from  material  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  channel,  and  not  finished 
all  at  once,  but  allowed  to  settle,  then 
gone  over  again  and  leveled  and  com- 
pacted by  additional  matter  during  two 
or  three  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  dredgers 
lifting  a  dike  out  of  the  water,  improv- 
ing the  channel  while  protecting  the 
land,  covering  blue  mud  from  the  edge 
of  the  stream  with  yellow  sand  from  its 
center,  and  deftly  cementing  and 
smoothing  the  giant  wall  as  if  by  a 
trowel  in  the  hand. 

The  methods  of  irrigation  and  drain- 
age are  unique.  Always  moist  a  little 
below  the  surface,  these  lands  yet  need  ir- 
rigation for  the  growth  of  summer  vege- 
tation. A  pipe  is  laid  through  the  dike, 
and  the  turn  of  a  wheel  opens  the  gate, 
and  the  river  rushes  in  filling  the  ditches 
and  furrows  in  the  fields.  At  a  low 
point  a  small  canal,  deepest  where  it 
touches  the  dike,  is  run  from  the  fields 
to  the  river.     Surplus  water  percolates 
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into  tliis  canal,  fills  its  lowest  level,  and 
is  there  at  low  tide  let  out  into  the 
river  again,  or  lifted  over  the  levee  by 
a  powerful  pumping  plant.  No  system 
yet  devised  is  simpler  or  more  efficient. 
All  lands  on  the  San  Joaquin  are  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  if  you  wish. 


a  pipe  at  high  tide  irrigates,  and  a  pipe 
at  low  tide  drains.  Thus  the  rainy  sea- 
son and  the  dry  may  bo  alike  to  the 
happy  farmer  on  these  low  lands.  The 
land  need  never  be  scorched  with  heat., 
or  drowned  by  excessive  rains. 

The  cost  is  slight,  from   50  cents  to 


yaturt's  chemistry  of  xanthine  abort-  ami  ntoitturv  bclou:  hart  here  made  such  soil  as  can  only  he 
watched    in    far    place*    in    thti    world 
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n  acre  for  irrigating  and  drain- 

d  this  expense  and  that  of  main- 

the    levees    is    borne    by    the 

lands  produce  amazingly.  Wheat, 
otatoes,  beans,  celery,  asparagus, 
-the  whole  garden  catalogue — all 
lere    with    a    luxuriance    which 


In  another  paper  we  will  study  the 
advantages  of  these  lands  for  dairying, 
for  the  breeding  of  fine  herds,  for  the 
growth  of  special  crops,  and  for  the 
general  farmer  who  knows  the  worth  of 
soil.  For  the  present  our  own  convic- 
tion is  that  this  section  will  become  as 
well  known  for  its  fertility  as  the  best 
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ist  ask  both  soil  and  climate  to 
.  It  is  rich  soil,  abundant  sun- 
)lenty  of  water  and  perfect  drain- 
t  make  farms  valuable,  and  these 
til  the  advantages  which  be- 
o  a  land  of  summer,  where 
is    only    a    prolonged    spring- 


regions  of  Holland,  and  that  it  will 
be  one  day  as  unique  in  its  beauty,  as 
its  golden  returns  will  be  satisfying  to 
the  fortunate  owners  of  its  farms  and 
dairies.  For  such  land  stirs  all  the 
farmer  in  one,  and  he  feels  like  abjur- 
ing the  city  and  going  back  to  the 
soil  for  comfort  and  independence. 
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w  what  is  't  ye've  went  an* 

rs.  Donegan  delivered  her- 
3tem  demand — the  time- 
>f  her  household — she  let 
irt  she  was  rubbing  slip 
-board  and  sink  into  soapy 
,  martially,  as  it  were,  she 
p  over  the  suds  to  face  her 
ulders  resolutely  squared 
nbo. 

iskered  jaw  moved  uncer- 
were  in  the  first  paroxysm 
?d  speech.  But  he  made 
ilted  on  the  threshold  of 
hands  hitched  behind  his 
the  picture  of  conscious 
across  the  tub  into  space, 
3  lift  and  spread  from  the 
ibby  pipe  to  smile  in  weak 

in  eyed  him  unrelentingly, 
velt  upon  his  deprecating 
nd  wavering  length,  the 
>n  on  her  broad  face  deep- 
sly. 

tegan,"  she  said,  accusing- 
ye've  went  an'  got?    Out 

s  left  space  and,  slowly, 
ght     his     wife's.     There, 


Author  oj  "Tht  Biography  of  a 
Prairie  diri." 


growing  and  blinking  in  dread 
expectancy,  they  dwelt. 

"Th'  las'  toime,"  be- 
gan Mrs.  Donegan,  in 
belligerent  reminis- 
cence, arraigning  him 
with  one  upraised  fin- 
ger, "  'twas  th'  brass 
^  knobs  o'  a  bidstid ;    th' 

*4J"^  toime  afore  that,  'twas 

a  boogy-seat;  th'  toime 
afore  that,  'twas  a 
spickled  rooshter,  an'  we  wid  divil  a 
hin."  She  gave  a  hollow  laugh  that 
voiced  her  bitterness  and  shook  her 
ample  frame.  "An'  whin  we  cooked 
that  rooshter,"  she  went  on,  in  aw- 
ful resignation,  "he  was  so  owld  we 
cud  n't  ate  him.  Afther  that,  maybe 
ye'll  remimber  a  green  windy-sash  thit 
had  n't  a  pane  o'  glass  in  %  an'  a  car- 
r-rpet  shwaper,  an' " — her  voice  sank  to 
a  low  monotony — "a  bit  o'  a  foor  jacket 
wid  faldoodles  hangin'  down  th'  front. 
It  don't  fit  ve',  it  don't  fit  Oi,  an'  do  it 
fitth'  childer?" 

She  swept  round  her  with  ruddy 
arms. 

At  the  question  Paddy's  eyes  dropped 
from  their  high  level  to  fasten  them- 
selves upon  his  cherished  three:  Owen 
Roe,  to  the  right  of  his  mother,  chubby, 
and  named  for  a  cherished  warrior  of 
his  race;  to  the  left,  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  the  twins,  Mona  and  Mau- 
reen, eloquent  testimonials  of  their 
paternal  stock  and  as  freckled  as  the  eggs 
of  a  turkey.  Under  his  appealing  scru- 
tiny, the  trio  ranged  themselves  beside 
their  mother  like  menacing  interrogation 
points. 

Paddy  shifted  the  stub  pipe  from  its 
toothy  notch,  midway  of  his  mouth,  to 


ward  a  few  stops.  "Sh-sh- 
bib-bib-baste/'  he  declared. 
iian  was  in  no  mood  to  see 
ts  of  the  bargain.  She  eyed 
:mpt':f>?Iy.  >he  eyed  Paddy. 
My  iliil  sin*  fix  the  latter 
.ly  bi-nt  over  his  shoes  in 
ti^r.. 

i?  i»:'  i lie  turmoil  she  had 
as  !>la».-i»l  as  the  pool  the 
!■:■*«!.  stoi^l  the  row,  chew- 
'ii t  in!.  An  unprejudiced 
■ir.i;  :.»*r  this*,  fur  the  first 
wt-'.!  haw»  f\rusi*fl  Mrs. 
■!«:  ■■:'  ■!■*.  i-rsiriji'iit.  ln't-ause. 
!■■::_;  ::■■:■::<  that  -tiuk  out 
'.».:.  \v  :.::••  :"ao«:  l»arrin«r. 
a:.T.  ua  :■■:■;.  «■>«■-  unmi>- 
■x-  a::-:  !'.'•  fniir.  •  ln\vn 
:■:..  !«1  ':,.  r.  -::.•  miirhl  w»«ll 
.■  !  '■  -  ■  .::.■■!•  a  ::-ir-.-  «>r  a 
V-  -  -:.-■  \\;h  ?\vathfi]  from 
v  :•    .:     j-.ir.iiy^ai-kii:^    that 

-  :n  :.■■:•  iii-li'  \i  :th  Kiiir*:;- 
:.  ::.••  -ark;i;^.  ai.'i  ii-tn  ti.t* 
•"  -lay.  wa-  ihru-t  !i»t  tail, 
'.at  \ia*  ifi'l  "l"  it.  sinre  :t 
i ;•:■.■«  1  i.:T  ;i\   a  lini:.     Now. 

-  urvy  ri'iur.aiit.  it  wa.iiijed 
■  •!  '  v  a!  .!  al>»-iii -minded  I  \ . 
v  *.1-:.,':;t  rn!!-:ant!y   tu 

.    ,:  .•    ■!  .-   that    w .■!■•■    r.«t 


i  i.w's  wufu!    l:ii  k    i»f 
rajfilv   nf  1:«T   i«ur- 


/•   ■/«     a  mtlkit  ■"  ihe  asked 
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streams  tumbled  along  through  spread- 
ing brake  and  fragrant  blossom.  Then, 
on  grass-carpeted  levels,  in  the  shade  of 
giant,  wide-thrown  oaks,  the  deer  fed 
and  rested;  while  overhead,  sharing  in 
6weet  friendliness,  the  ever  green  boughs 
of  the  forest,  built  and  caroled  the  song- 
birds of  the  Land  of  Gold. 

All  that  is  of  the  past.  Iron  Moun- 
tain, in  delivering  up  its  metal  riches 
for  the  use  of  man,  has  claimed  a  gen- 
erous tribute.  Today  Keswick  lies  scat- 
tered upon  those  hills,  her  streets  dip- 
ping and  rising  from  gulch  to  gulch, 
her  little  houses — the  homes  of  the 
smelter-men — standing  in  unvaried  ar- 
chitecture, each  with  a  front  yard,  bare 
as  a  rock,  and  a  back  yard,  bare,  too, 
where  babies  play  in  the  kindly  dirt. 
But  in  the  whole  place, — in  the  streets, 
in  the  yards,  on  the  hills  in  and  about 
the  town — grows  not  a  blade,  not  a  leaf, 
not  a  shaving  of  moss-grown  bark,  not 
a  thing  upon  which  deer  or  bird  might 
feed;  for  the  smoke  of  the  mountain's 
constant  fires,  heavy  with  deadly  sul-" 
phur  fumes,  has  bared  the  hills  and 
blackened  the  gulches,  and  blasted  their 
fragrant  verdure. 

Of  the  lack  of  feed,  of  stagnant  water, 
of  naked,  shadeless  trees,  Mrs.  Donegan 
thought.  And  her  stout  arms  yearned 
to  crush  poor  Paddy  as,  at  last,  she 
turned  from  the  cow  to  him. 

"Is  she  a  milker?"  she  asked,  staying 
her  anger  in  the  hope  that  there  might 
be  some  unseen  but  redeeming  feature. 

Paddy  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Did- 
did-dhry,"  he  answered. 

"A  dhry  cow,"  soliloquized  Mrs.  Done- 
gan, with  piercing  irony.  Then,  after 
a  moment,  she  had  a  second  inspiration. 
"An*  whin" — she  began. 

Paddy  divined  her  trend  of  thought, 
and  his  face  tied  up  spasmodically  with 
the  intention  of  lengthy  explanation. 
"Th'  mon  that  sus-sus-sold  her  t'-t'  me 
did-did-did-didn't  know  annythin'  about 
her,"  he  declared.  "He  gig-gig-gig-got 
her  fr'm  sus-sus-someun  up  th'  Sacra- 
minty — someun  that  wuh-wuh-wuz  mean- 
in'  t'-t'-t'  sh-sh-shoot  'er.  Bub-bub-but 
he  says  that  give  huh-her  a  bib-bib-bit 
o'  m-m-mash,  a-a-an'  toime  '11  till." 


"Toime  '11  till!"  snorted  Mrs.  Done- 
gan. "An'  coorse  toime  '11  till.  Toime 
'11  see  y'  haulm'  hur  off  on  th'  ind  o' 
th'  rope  fer  th'  kyotees  t'  feed  on. 
Toime  '11  till !  E-ah !  an'  toime  '11  take 
fade!  An'  whur-r-r  '11  y'  git  it?  Fer 
Oi  '11  till  y'  by  awl  that's  holy,  y'll  git 
not  a  han'ful  o'  mash  in  this  house." 

Paddy  coughed.  "Oi  kick-kick-kin 
gig-gig-git  a  bib-bib-bit  o'  hay  some  'ers," 
he  said,  hopefully. 

Mrs.  Donegan  sniffed  and  stepped 
back  toward  the  sill.  "Git  out,"  she 
commanded,  haughtily. 

"Th'  bub-bub-bub-bake'y  lady  '11  give 
Oi  a  sh-sh-shtale  loaf  fer  hur,"  assured 
Paddy,  without  moving. 

The  baker  lady  in  question,  so  gossip 
said,  was  overmuch  fond  of  Paddy's 
company,  and  often  fed  him  when  his 
wife,  displeased  over  his  spending,  cast 
him  forth.  So  the  mention  of  her  but 
further  aroused  Mrs.  Donegan's  wrath. 
Striding  back  to  Paddy,  she  first  dealt 
him  a  sound  slap  upon  the  jowl,  and 
then  gave  the  cow  such  a  shove  that  the 
creature  all  but  toppled  over. 

"Off  wid  y',"  she  commanded,  with  a 
peremptory  wave  to  her  husband,  "an' 
do  n'  y'  come  pokin'  back,  th'  day,  or 
Oi'll  smack  y*  on  th'  lugs  agin'.  Bringin' 
a  cow  home  whin  we  do  n'  need  no  milk 
an'  ain't  got  th'  fade !" 

"Bub-bub-bote  o'  th'  tw-twi-twins"— 
began  Paddy. 

"Th'  twins  do  n'  need  milk/'  replied 
Mrs.  Donegan,  curtly;  "an'  if  they  did, 
sure  they'd  not  git  it  fr'm  that  mangy 
thing." 

Paddy  moved  away  slowly,  pulling  the 
cow  after  him. 

"Y'  mourneen!"  cried  Mrs.  Donegan, 
as  he  passed  the  door,  and  she  gathered 
her  children  about  her  like  a  ruffled  hen. 

Paddy  stopped  to  dwell  upon  that 
epithet  of  his  mother-tongue,  and,  before 
going  forward,  nodded  in  meek  acqui- 
escence of  his  foolishness. 

"Bad  luck  fr'm  y',"  cried  Mrs.  Done- 
gan again,  shaking  her  skirts  as  if  to 
shoo  husband  and  cow  into  the  street; 
"bad  luck  fr'm  y',  y'  thick-headed  ora'- 
dhaun !" 
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uiesced  a  second  time,  con- 
e  had  acted  the  idiot, 
it  on  Mrs.  Donegan,  return- 
deserted  wash-tub,  "y'd 
h*  oF  thing,  Of  m  thinking 
t'  th'  bake'y  lady,  an'  shtay 
come  back  here,  Oi'll  lave 

d  Paddy  and  the  cow,  the 
at  heart,  the  latter  sore  of 
they  reached  the  back  yard, 
ng  sounds  of  hurried  foot- 
xcited    laughter    from    the 

round  apprehensively.  He 
ish  eyes  of  his  family,  as- 

the  kitchen  porch ;  and  he 
e    warm,    well-used,    siulsy 

bucket,  launched  forth  by 
mging  arms  of  his  wife. 
o  sign  of  anger  when  the 
,  only  took  off  his  hat, 
)k  it  free  of  the  water,  and 
ce  dry  on  his  shirt-sleeve, 
him  in  tranquil  endurance, 
ad  also  shared  in  the  gen- 
mg,    was    the    cow, — more 

than  before. 

the  rear  fence,  Paddy  led 
shase  into  a  tumbled-down 
aned  against  the  sagging 
,  he  sat  him  down  in  smoky 
ntemplate  her.  But  Mrs. 
te,  unwearied   despite  her 

eager  for  the  retailing  of 
>ng,  fastened  up  the  house 
riumphantly    through    the 

her  way  to  a  sympathetic 
nd  behind  her,  following 
isting  frequent  and  regret- 
toward  the  shed,  trotted 
aa,  and  Owen  Roe. 
passed,  the  story  of  Paddy's 
ad  through  the  town.  So 
a  the  afternoon,  scores  of 
ided  by  inquisitive  mothers, 
ir  and  near  to  the  Done- 
touse  gave  back  no  answer 
eated  knockings  because, 
jnegan  had  scolded  off  the 
her  anger,  she  had  returned 
le  and,  with  the  three,  not 
t  barricaded  herself  within, 
o  withstand  any  onslaught 
lusband. 


But  the  visitors  found  no  trouble  in 
locating  Paddy  and  the  cow,  and  by  six 
o'clock,  when  the  whistles  shrilled  the 
signal  for  the  night  shift,  home-wending, 
soaty-faced  smelter-men  saw  the  Done- 
gan yard  full  of  chattering,  women  and 
children  and  stopped  to  inquire  the  cause. 
Once  beside  the  tumbled-down  shed,  with 
the  gunny-wound  cow  and  the  heart-sick 
Paddy  in  view,  they  stayed  to  gape  and 
laugh  until  tears  of  mirth  chased  down 
their  cheeks  and  furrowed  the  smut  that 
hid  them. 

Mrs.  Donegan,  in  her  battered  strong- 
hold, heard  the  mingled  voices  and  the 
merriment  of  her  neighbors,  and  strode 
up  and  down  among  her  tubs  like  an 
enraged  mountain-lion.  Talked  out,  yet 
uncomforted,  she  drained  to  the  bottom 
the  suds  of  bitter  shame. 

Paddy,  in  his  corner  of  the  tumbled- 
down  shed,  also  wrestled  with  woe.  His 
hands  were  knotted  about  that  sole  com- 
forter— the  stub  pipe;  his  whiskered 
jaw  rested  disconsolately  upon  his  heav- 
ing breast.  Dumb,  discouraged,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  overwhelming  idiocy  that  had 
brought  on  this  last  disgrace. 

The  cow  alone,  of  all  the  family,  wa« 
indifferent.  With  vacant,  watery  eyes 
looking  out  steadily  through  a  crack  in 
the  shed,  she  pondered  over  a  busy  cud. 

But  when  the  sun,  red  as  blood  behind 
a  fumid  veil,  dropped  over  the  ragged 
line  of  the  western  hills  and  left  only 
the  thin,  new  moon  in  the  amber  sky, 
the  crowd  about  the  cow-shed  dispersed 
to  their  several  homes,  called  thence  by 
the  gnawing  of  hunger.  Then  Paddy 
was  left  alone  once  more,  to  think  over 
what  a  witling  he  was,  and  to  curse  the 
fate  that  had  led  him  across  a  cow-path. 
And  his  misery  was  but  increased  when, 
from  his  corner,  he  heard  Father  Dele- 
hanty  asking  for  admission  at  the  house, 
and,  the  good  priest  admitted,  heard  his 
wife  recounting  in  tearful  voice  his 
morning's  madness. 

When  the  long  twilight  ended,  and  the 
thin,  new  moon  went  the  way  of  the  sun, 
Paddy  got  to  his  feet  and,  after  stealthily 
contemplating  the  lumbered  doors  and 
windows  of  his  home,  started  for  the 
bakery.     But  near  that  place  of  refuge, 
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he  halted  abruptly  and  hung  back,  dis- 
mayed. The  front  room  was  wide  open 
to  admit  the  cool /right  air,  and  in  it, 
Paddy  could  see  that  a  group  of  ac- 
quaintances who  had  visited  the  shed 
in  the  afternoon,  were  recounting  the 
story  of  his  purchase;  while — last  of  a 
succession  of  grievous  happenings — his 
friend,  the'^bake'y  lady,"  was  holding  her 
fat  sides  with  unrestrained  laughter, 
directed,  as  he  well  knew,  toward  his 
poor,  erring  self. 

"Oi  wuh-wuh-wish  Oi  wur-r-r  in  huh- 
huh-hill !"  gasped  Paddy,  and  fled  away 
among  the  black  shadows. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  and  miserably 
for  awhile.  At  last,  with  Venus  beckon- 
ing him  from  the  distant  hill  where  stand 
the  officers'  houses,  he  climbed  up  and  up 
and  up,  until  from  beside  the  high- 
screened  tennis-court,  by  the  light  of  the 
smoky  stars,  he  could  see  below  him, 
to  the  right,  the  village  he  had  just  de- 
serted, scattered  upon  its  black,  inhos- 
pitable hills;  with — far  away  to  the 
southward — a  glow  on  the  cobalt  sky 
that  showed  where  Redding  nestled  be- 
side the  river  among  her  trees  and 
lawns,  an  incandescent  halo  crowning 
her. 

But  to  the  left !  There  yawned  a  can- 
yon, somber-walled,  sulphurous,  belching 
a  horrid  vapor.  At  the  bottom  of  it, 
like  the  fires  of  the  very  pit,  glowed 
slag-pots  of  seething  iron.  And  around 
the  caldrons,  brothers  to  the  fiends  of 
the  devil  himself,  sprang  the  men  of  the 
night  shift 

"Sh-sh-sure  it  is  huh-huh-hill !"  whis- 
pered Paddy,  and  lay  back. 

And  then  sleep— sleep  that  was  sweet 
with  a  sightly  dream— came  upon  him. 
That  dream  he  told  afterward  to  many 
a  friend,  and  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  he  forgot  to  stutter. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "Oi  dreamed  Oi  wuz 
a-sittin'  in  th*  Timple  Hotel  at  Ridding 
with  Shelah  an*  th*  childer  besoide  Oi, 
an*  afore  us  wur  a  becfshteak  as  big  as  a 
dure,  awl  a-runnin*  over  wid  hot  bootter 
an*  gravy.  An*  my !  but  we  wur  a-atein* 
fer  toime !  Outsoide,  lettin'  down  milk 
ty  th'  Chiny  cuke,  wur  th*  cow." 

But  a  little  before  dawn  he  awoke  to 
find  himself  still  above  the  smelter,  on 


the  hard  ground  outside  the  tennis-court, 
with  stiff  legs  and  sore  shoulders  and  a 
stomach  pitifully  empty.  And  so,  re- 
membering the  hard-hearted  hilarity  of 
the  "bake'y  lady,"  he  made  toward  home, 
resolved,  first  to  look  after  his  cow,  and 
then  to  make  a  lasting  peace  with  Shelah. 

Saddened,  silent  as  before,  with  his 
stubby  pipe  hanging  drearily  from  its 
toothy  notch,  Paddy  went  down  the  hill. 
The  night  shift  was  leaving  the  smelter, 
the  day  shift  was  coming  on.  As  Paddy 
passed  groups  of  hurrying  men,  he  bent 
over  so  that  they  should  not  see  his  face, 
and,  when  he  was  recognized,  winced  at 
their  laughing  raillery.  Through  the 
bleak  streets  to  his  home  he  went,  and 
was  grateful  for  the  sight  of  the  back- 
yard fence  and  the  tumbled-down  cow- 
shed. 

But  as  he  approached  it  slowly,  the 
sound  of  a  long  moo-o-o-o  hastened  his 
steps.  Fearful  that  some  one  was  dis- 
turbing the  cow,  and  forgetful  of  his 
stiffness,  he  vaulted  the  sagging  fence 
and  entered  the  open  door. 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Donegan, 
asleep  on  her  comfortable  couch,  was 
awakened  by  a  whoop  like  the  war-salute 
of  a  Modoc  Indian.  She  knew  it  for 
Paddy's,  and  instantly, — for  the  night 
had  not  been  passed  without  some  self- 
condemnation— she  sprang  up,  flung 
down  her  barricades  and  raced  across 
the  back  porch. 

Paddy  met  her  there,  as  he  came  leap- 
ing houseward.  "Si  Patrick !"  he  cried, 
calling  upon  his  spiritual  patron  with 
upraised  hands  and  a  face  as  white  as 
the  cow's.    "Come  an*  see  hur!" 

Mrs.  Donegan  did  not  even  wait  to  add 
to  her  raiment  Impressed  by  the  sight 
of  pallid  Paddy,  she  sped  on  with  him 
to  the  fence.  There,  in  turn,  she  lost 
her  blowzy  color,  threw  up  her  stout  arms 
and  cried  out  For,  within  the  tumbled- 
down  shanty,  alert,  bright-eyed  and  free 
of  her  wrappings,  stood  the  cow;  while 
underneath  her  dewlap,  and  snugly  en- 
sconced upon  the  soft  gunny-sacking, 
sprawled  three  lumpy-legged,  weak,  little 
calves ! 

With  bulging  eyes  Mrs.  Donegan 
counted  them:  One,  two,  three, — one 
black,  with  a  white  star  and  a  white 
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gaily  spotted,  red  and 
lied,  like  its  mother,  and 
1  as  Mrs.  Donegan  con- 
id  count,  the  cow  slowly 
wagged  her  stump  of  a 

mphant  and  glad,  stood 

aree,"  enumerated   Mrs. 

fourteenth  time.  Then 
er  counting  to  look  out 
o,  wakened,  were  shout- 

from  the  kitchen  porch. 
,"  she  said  again,  com- 

little  calves.  And  her 
it  with  the  acknowledg- 
>  has  been  outdone, 
she  faced  Paddy,  some- 
edly,  complete  apology 
swimming  eyes.  "Dar- 
pered,  her  head  to  one 

ed  out  his  feet,  spat  with 
inned. 

Ided  Mrs.  Donegan. 
to  fill  his  pipe,  peeping 
s  new  calves  the  while, 
l  moved  nearer,  and  a 
ng,  of  pride  and  of  joy 
»r  broad  face.  She  put 
ms  and  gathered  Paddy, 
her  bosom.  "Mavour- 
ted. 

—so  Paddy  has  declared 
since — looked  up  at  him 
and  solemnly  winked, 
be  so  or  not,  no  one  but 
But  to  the  truth  of 
penings,  the  whole  town 
give  testimony. 


That  very  day  a  dozen  reporters  (sum- 
moned from  Redding  by  telephone)  came 
out  post  haste  to  Keswick,  interviewed 
Paddy,  interviewed  his  wife,  photo- 
graphed them  both, — with  and  without 
the  three  little  Donegans — photographed 
the  cow  and  photographed  the  three  little 
calves.  Then  just  a  day  later,  a  man 
dressed  in  city  clothes,  and  with  an 
unmistakable  circus  air,  whirled  up 
to  the  Donegan's  door  in  a  livery 
rig  and  was  closeted  with  them 
for  one  solid  hour.  And,  lastly,  the 
next  morning  the  family  left  their 
home  en  masse  and,  garbed  in  their 
best,  filled  the  seats  of  the  aforesaid 
livery  rig  to  the  full ;  while  in  a  straw- 
piled  Studebaker  behind  followed  the 
three  sprightly  new  calves,  with  their 
mother  tied  to  the  tail-board  and  mooing 
in  lively  concern. 

This  little  procession  left  Keswick  at- 
tended (and  to  some  distance)  by  every 
woman  and  child  and  by  every  unem- 
ployed man  in  the  place — left  Keswick, 
scattered  upon  her  charred,  inhospitable 
hills,  and  traveled  down  to  the  welcome 
shade  of  green-boughed  oaks  and  bending 
pines;  to  a  city  of  emerald  lawns  and 
electric  lights,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento  river. 

And  the  next  issue  of  a  Redding  paper 
contained  a  paragraph  touching  the 
matter.     It  read : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Michael  Donegan  and 
their  three  children,  the  Misses  Mona  and 
Maureen  Donegan  and  Master  Owen  Roe 
Donegan,  who  are  en  route  to  San  Francisco, 
New  York  and  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  are 
guests  for  a  few  days  at  the  Temple  Hotel. 


■     - 


But  old  man  Lavisola  be  was  cheated  by  the  3ew; 

for  he  never  got  hia  money,  and  so  what  was  he  to  do? 

Cbey  met  one  night  in  Stingy  Lane  when  daylight  long  was  past, 

Hnd  each  one  was  in  a  wagon,  and  each  one  was  driving  fast. 


Oh,  it's  good  to  go  a  walking 

Down  the  ruts  of  Stingy  Lane, 
(Chen  the  merry  larhs  are  talking 

On  the  fence  and  in  the  grain, 
ftlhcn  the  Portuguese  are  haying 

Hnd  you  atop  and  listen  till 
You  can  hear  the  dogs  abaying 

In  the  vineyards  on  the  hiLL 


But  when  the  dush  comes  swooping  down  to  tab*  the  place  of  day, 

Let  e  wry  body  who  ia  wise  be  sure  to  keep  away ; 

Because  the  ghosts  of  old  man  Lavisola  and  the  lew 

Drive  up  and  down  in  Stingy  Lane  the  blessed  nighttime  through. 


Financiers  at  the  Golden  Gate 


By  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley 

President  of  the  Westchester  County  National  Bank,  PeeJcskill,  New  York, 
and  formerly  Representative  in  Congress 


IN  October  last,  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  east- 
ernmost boundaries  of  Maine,  from 
the  sunny  south  and  from  the  great 
northwest,  men  of  finance  journeyed  to 
the  Golden  Gate.  San  Francisco  had 
invited  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  annual  convention  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  to  California's 
metropolis  the  bankers  were  speeding 
on  special  and  regular  trains  from  all 
directions. 

Daniel  Webster,  with  almost  prophetic 
vision,  nearly  three  score  years  ago, 
said:  "There  is  nothing  to  check  the 
American  people  until  they  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  then  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  water  that  that's  a 
facility,  and  no  obstruction."  The  truth 
of  the  prophecy  was  exemplified  at  the 
convention,  for  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  from  our  far-off  island  posses- 
sions, upon  fleet  Pacific  steamers,  came 
delegates  representing  the  bankers  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

To  many,  of  the  delegates,  who  had 
never  before  crossed  the  continent, 
the  trip  was  a  revelation.  The  snow- 
capped Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
their  rocky  sides  often  bare  and  dreary; 
the  arid  plains  reaching  away  in  deso- 
late wastes,  treeless  and  barren  of  vege- 
tation; the  fertile  valleys,  with  limitless 
acres  yielding  the  richest  of  crops, 
and  the  great  thriving  and  prosperous 
cities  passed  en  route,  with  their  wealth, 
and  architectural  beauty,  were  viewed 
with  wonder  and  surprise.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  special  train  on  which 
journeyed  Group  VIII,  of  the  New 
York  State  bankers,  who  were  enjoying 
all  the  luxury  of  modern  travel,  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  country 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  less  than  a  cen- 


tury, could  not  but  turn  the  minds 
of  the  passengers  to  the  hardships  of  the 
early  pioneer,  as  he  toiled  wearily  over 
the  trackless  wastes  with  his  creaking 
caravan,  marking  the  way  with  the 
whitening  bones  of  men  and  animals 
that  perished  by  the  way  from  want 
of  water  or  food,  or  fell  the  victims  of 
hostile  Indians.  Nor  could  they  but  be 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  hardy 
men  who  followed  and  built  the  high- 
ways of  steel,  banishing  the  horrors  of 
the  desert,  conquering  the  forbidding 
mountains  by  tunneling  here,  trestling 
there,  spanning  impassable  gorges,  wind- 
ing in  and  out  along  precipitous  slopes, 
overpowering  the  threatening  giants 
with  the  cunning  skill  of  the  railroad 
engineer.  All  this  was  wonderfuL  But 
when  the  boundary  line  of  the  Sta&  of 
California  was  reached  and  passed,  when 
the  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was 
crossed  and  we  had  entered  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope,  with  their 
fruits  and  flowers  and  bright  sunshine, 
with  mountains  and  plains  and  sea-girt 
isles  before  us,  the  vision  of  California's 
wealth  and  glory  surpassed  the  bright- 
est and  most  fanciful  expectancy  of  its 
splendors*  and  satisfied  the  most  exuber- 
ant fancy. 

To  cross  our  continent,  to  sojourn  in 
California,  to  stand  by  the  sunset  sea, 
brings  vividly  to  mind  the  courage,  the 
perseverance  and  the  westward  yearning 
of  our  fathers,  who,  in  only  about  two 
centuries,  forced  their  way  from  Ply* 
mouth  Bock  to  the  Golden  Gate,  leav- 
ing in  their  path  hamlets  and  villages 
to  grow  into  thriving  towns  and  cities* 
opening  up  the  vast  continent  to  civil- 
ization and  a  development  of  its  re- 
sources, securing  absolute  dominion  over 
all  peoples  and  conditions  confronting 
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WILSON,  F.     Q.     BICi^OW, 

rational    Bank,  First  National  Bank,  Milwaukee, 
:ertalnment  President  of  the  American 

ttee  Bankers'  Association 


CORNELIUS    AMORT    PUGS  LEY, 

President    of    the    Westchester 
County  National  Bank,  Peeks- 
kill,   New   York 


•  progress  from  shore  to 
rking  out  trails  and  high- 
he  railroad  engineer  fol- 
ound  with  bands  of  steel 
nd  the  Pacific.    Truly  the 

mrse  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
t  acts  already  past; 
ose  the  drama  with  the  day, 
b  offspring  is  the  last. 

ere  the  delegates  charmed 
i  beauties  and  the  marvel- 
nt  of  California,  but  they 
the  warmth  of  the  cordial 
ded  them  by  the  bankers 
of  San  Francisco.  The 
rman  of  the  committee  of 
Mr.  James  K.  Wilson,  and 
md  efficient  representative 
3rn  Pacific  Railway,  Mr. 
urray,  planned  so  intelli- 
tbored  so  indefatigably  in 
of  the  hundreds  of  dele- 
i  visitors  could  not  but  re- 
results  from  their  sojourn 
ul  city  by  the  sunset  sea. 
portunities  were  afforded 
d  the  wonderful  products 
;he  fruits  and  flowers,  the 
vines, — which  was  looked 
irtaken  of — and  the  miner- 
mines.  The  products  of 
the  exhibition  rooms  of 
rd  of  Trade  were  most  in- 
instructive,  and  it  was  evi- 
land  needs  only  the  kiss  of 
;ht  sunshine  to  bring  forth, 
e  year,  something  fresh  for 
f  the  world.     All  kinds  of 


fruit,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  seem 
to  grow  on  the  same  soil,  while  flowers 
bloom  the  year  round.  It  is  a  veritable 
land  of  Canaan,  where  the  wealth  of 
the  eastern  capitalist,  properly  employed, 
may  cause  arid  lands  to  bloom  and 
blossom. 

From  the  days  of  the  forty-niner,  un- 
told mineral  wealth  has  been  taken  from 
the  ground,  and  still  it  is  yielding  the 
precious  metals  abundantly  to  those  who 
delve  in  its  mountains  and  hills.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  eastern 
man,  his  mind  filled  with  the  stories  of 
the  state's  wealth,  and  but  lately  landed 
upon  California's  soil,  should  have  en- 
tered adventurously  upon  the  matrimo- 
nial sea,  with  visions  of  argosies  of  gold 
before  him  when  his  first  prospecting 
laid  bare  rocks  rich  with  glittering 
veins.  With  a  quantity  of  the  sparkling 
product  of  a  California  hill,  he  called 
at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade,  where,  the  writer  understands, 
free  assays  of  minerals  are  made  for 
residents  of  the  state.  After  a  few  days 
had  elapsed,  he  returned  to  learn  the 
result,  and  when  asked  if  he  had  any 
quantity  of  the  sample  submitted,  re- 
plied: "I  have  an  immense  hill  of  it." 
He  asked  its  value,  and  was  told  it  was 
worthless. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
don't  say  so!  Why,  I  just  married  the 
woman  that  owns  that  hill !" 

No  conservative  eastern  banker  would 
have  assumed  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
under  similar  conditions,  until  he  had 
known  the  result  of  the  assay. 
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R.     M.      WKU'll, 

Ran    Francisco    Savings'    I'nion, 

Secretary  of  the  Executive 

Committee 


J.    K.    LYNCH, 

First  National  Bank.  San  Fran- 
cisco,   President    California 
Hankers'  Association 


FRANCIS    E.    BECK, 

International    Banking    Corpor- 
ation, San  Francisco,  Chair- 
man of  the  Decoration 
Committee 


The  wonderful  resources  of  the  state, 
developed  and  awaiting  development, 
the  opportunity  presented  to  the  capi- 
talist, should  lead  the  bankers  present 
at  the  convention  to  consider  this  field 
of  investment  as  they  have  not  before, 
and  to  present  most  favorably  to  the  in- 
vestor the  claims  of  California. 

The  Californian  bankers  may  not  have 
fully  realized,  when  they  extended  their 
courteous  invitation  to  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  to  hold  its  annual 
convention  within  their  state,  how  far- 
reaching  might  prove  the  influences,  and 
what  benefits  might  accrue  from  the 
sojourn  among  them  of  men  who  so 
largely  control  the  finances  of  our  coun- 
try. Of  course,  only  the  future  can  de- 
termine the  extent  of  these  influences 
and  the  measure  of  benefits  to  be  derived, 
but  the  bankers  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  were  brought  into  close 
touch  with  the  practical,  progressive 
business  men  of  the  west  and  the  con- 
ditions existing  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
They  saw  in  San  Francisco  a  seaport 
city  with  untold  possibilities  of  trade 
with  the  Orient  opening  up  before  her. 
They  beheld  the  quick  responsiveness 
of  the  soil  and  its  earning  capacity  for 
invested  capital.  They  were  impressed 
with  the  great  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  they  carried 
away  with  them  the  knowledge  that  only 
a  portion  of  California's  wealth  comes 
from  her  mines.  Such  impressions 
should  be  two-fold,  and  inure  not  only 
to  the  benefit  of  San  Francisco  and  Cal- 


ifornia, but  also  to  the  bankers,  who  may 
find  in  the  state  a  new  and  fertile  field 
of  investment. 

The  convention  was  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  Many  practical  questions 
relating  to  the  financial  welfare  of  the 
country  were  discussed.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  the  report  of  the 
Currency  Committee,  appointed  under 
resolutions  adopted  at  New  Orleans. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  composed 
of  men  eminently  qualified  to  deal  with 
this  intricate  question,  was  submitted 
and  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention after  a  somewhat  heated  dis- 
cussion. The  report  dwelt  upon  the 
needed  reforms  in  the  country's  currency 
system,  and  made  recommendations  on 
several  controverted  points.  It  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  United  States 
is  larger  today  than  in  any  other  period 
of  the  country's  history,  being  nearly 
$30  per  capita.  It  recommended  a  re- 
form of  the  sub-treasury  system  and 
urged  that  custom  duties,  as  well  as 
internal  revenue  receipts,  should  be  de- 
posited in  banks  and  thus  made  available 
in  the  channels  of  trade  and  business 
and  render  impossible  embarrassments 
which  have  frequently  occurred  through 
treasury  accumulations.  It  also  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  present  limita- 
tion of  $3,000,000  per  month  in  the 
withdrawal  of  circulation,  so  that  expan- 
sion and  contraction  would  be  automatic 
and  governed  by  the  conditions  existing; 
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of  the  southern  part  of  California  over 
the  Coast  route,  which  runs  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  state.  Del 
Monte,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa 
Barbara,  Red  lands  and  Riverside,  with 
their  wonderful  orange  groves  and  ave- 
nues of  palms,  their  beautiful  drives  and 
many  magnificent  residences  and  hotels, 
impressed  the  traveler  with  the  mar- 
velous growth  and  prosperity  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

When  we  considered  the  distances 
traveled  within  California's  boundaries, 
and  were  told  that  San  Bernardino 
county  is  twice  the  size  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Los  Angeles  county  nearly  as 
large  as  Connecticut,  we  could  form  a 
somewhat  accurate  impression  of  the 
great  area  of  the  state,  while  to  know 
that  the  places  mentioned  have  sprung 
up  into  cities  and  towns  within  from  ten 
to  twenty  years  was  to  realize  the  im- 
portant position  California  is  destined  to 
hold  in  the  future  history  of  the  country. 

When  we  crossed  the  border-line  of 
California  on  our  eastern  journey,  re- 
calling the  warm  hospitality  of  her 
people,  the  magnificence  of  her  scenery, 
the  fragrance  of  her  flowers  and  the 
vintage  of  her  vines,  and  her  charming 
climate,  I  am  sure  we  all  felt  as  did 
Wordsworth,  when  he  stopped  to  look 
back  upon  a  beautiful  scene  in  the  lake 
district  of  England  and  said: 

I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  back  again; 

But  with  the  added  thought: 

Not   to   sojourn,   but   to   abide. 


ere  the  Goose  Honks  High 

By  Al  M.  Cummino 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Bushnell  and  Palm 
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on  the  rolling  hills.  The  Captain  was 
urged  to  take  a  day  off  to  test  the 
validity  of  Mike's  statements  by  pros- 
pecting the  wonderland  in  person. 
Accordingly  in  the  cool  hours  of  a 
morning  in  December,  1849,  a  whale- 
boat  was  lowered,  equipped  for  a  day's 
sport,  manned  with  a  crew  of  six,  and 
with  a  swift  stroke  augmented  by  a 
strong  ebb  tide,  reached  Mike's  cabin 
just  as  day  was  breaking  over  the  Contra 
Costa  hills. 

The  Captain  hailed:  "Shack  ahoy! 
How's  the  weather  for  game?"  Mike 
answered  by  tumbling  out  and  looking 
up  at  the  sky  where  he  saw  a  flock  of 
geese  circling  around,  and  he  shouted: 

"Faith,  Cap,  everything  is  lovely, 
and  the  goose  honks  high !" 

That,  I  am  assured,  is  the  correct 
version  of  a  phrase  that  has  been  twisted 
and  uttered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world. 

After  a  toilsome,  exciting  day,  two 
fine  antlered  elk  were  stowed  in  the 
Captain's  boat,  one  forward  in  the  bow, 
where  his  horns  would  show  well,  for 
they  were  proud  of  their  trophy,  and 
one  in  the  stern  sheets.  Then  they  filled 
the  boat  even  with  the  thwarts  with 
honkers,  brant,  gray  geese  and  ducks, 
the  result  of  one  day's  work. 

A  never-ceasing  tide  of  immigration 
.gradually  drove  the  geese  from  the 
grounds,  where  they  fed  upon  nature's 
unassisted  providing,  almost  unmolested. 
They  went  farther  away  each  year,  until 
now  they  settle  upon  the  lowlands  in 
the  interior,  where  ever  wary,  with  sen- 
tinels on  constant  watch,  they  feed  upon 
growing  crops  that  are  the  hope  of  the 
farmer.  Lest  critics,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  condition  of  the  game  pest 
that  preys  upon  important  industries, 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  prolific  game 
product    of    the    west    and    northwest, 
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seeing  the  remarkable  photographs  that 
illustrate  this  article,  might  denounce 
sportsmen  whose  views  do  not  accord 
with  their  ideas  of  game  preservation, 
we  will  here  make  the  matter  plain. 
These  illustrations  are  but  meager  sup- 
plements of  views  on  numerous  ranches 
bordering  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers  and  their  tributaries,  where 
farmers  were  unable  to  prevent  the  total 
destruction  of  their  grain  crops  until 
they  employed  an  army  of  hunters. 

Though  the  epithet,  "You  are  a 
goose/'  may  be  applied  correctly  to  indi- 
viduals among  the  #m  us  homo,  the  wild 
goose  is  no  fool,  and  experienced  hunters 
claim  that  they  are  the  most  watchful 
and  intelligent  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  wild  goose 
visits  California  from  its  breeding 
grounds  in  the  far  north ;  their  souther- 
ly flight  commencing  about  the  first  of 
September  and  continued  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

The  first  that  arrive  are  the  white- 
fronted  geese,  commonly  known  as  the 
gray  geese  or  speckled  breast;  following 
them  come  the  brant  and  white  geese  of 
several  varieties,  and  the  last  but  not 
the  least  in  numbers  or  size  come  the 
grand  Canadian  geese  known  as  honkers. 

The  geese  are  in  fine  condition  on 
arrival  but  by  the  first  of  the  year 
become  thin  owing  to  the  lack  of  nutri- 
ment in  the  young  grass  and  grain  they 
feed  upon.  With  the  exception  of  the 
white-fronted  geese  and  the  sea  brant 
they  remain  poor  in  flesh  until  the  late 
days  of  February,  when  their  instinct 
teaches  them  to  put  their  bodies  again 
in  condition  to  endure  the  strain  of  the 
long  flight  north.  Nature  comes  to 
their  aid  by  supplying  the  needed  nour- 
ishment to  strengthen  bone  and  muscle 
in  the  pepper  grass  that  grows  luxu- 
riantly about  Main  Prairie,  near  Eimira, 
Willows,  and  Norman.  In  those  local- 
ities the  geese  congregate  by  the  middle 
of  February  in  countless  numbers,  and 
the  recuperative  power  of  the  pepper 
grass  is  marvelously  effective,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  March  they  are  in 
splendid  condition  for  their  long  jour- 
ney north. 
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entirely  different  from  that  employed 
in  shooting  the  other  varieties  of  geese. 
The  most  successful  method  thus  far 
devised  is  to  anchor  a  half-decked-over 
skiff  midway  between  the  headlands  de- 
fining the  narrow  entrances  to  either 
bay,  which  is  directly  under  the  line 
of  flight,  as  the  birds  fly  from  or  return 
to  the  ocean.  The  hunter  rests  on  his 
back  and  rising  to  a  shooting  position 
can  secure  ordinarily  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty  geese  a  day. 

The  tides  regulate  the  flight  of  these 
birds,  and  they  come  in  from  the  Pacific 
about  the  first  half  of  the  flood  and 
return  on  the  last  half  of  the  ebb.  To 
be  at  all  successful  in  bringing  them 
to  bag  it  is  quite  essential  to  have  a 
ten  gauge  bore  gun,  with  thirty-two 
inch  barrel,  weighing  ten  to  eleven 
pounds,  using  four  and  one-half  drams  to 
five  drams  of  smokeless  powder,  and  one 
and  one-fourth  ounces  of  number  three 
or  four  chilled  shot.  Nearly  all  the 
birds  are  brought  down  at  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  yards  and  then  are  only 
wing  tipped;  not  only  that,  but  after 
the  game  has  fallen  the  hunter  is  obliged 
to  up  anchor  in  many  instances,  chase 
the  bird  and  often  give  it  another  shot 
The  sea  brant  are  always  in  prime  con- 
dition, as  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
succulent  nourishing  food  renders  their 
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flesh  tender,  juicy  and  quite  delicious. 

Probably  the  most  scientific  and  inost 
successful  method  for  enticing  geese 
within  killing  distance  is  the  pit  method. 
Pits  are  dug  in  a  field  near  where  the 
geese  resort  for  food.  They  are  con- 
structed so  that  when  the  hunter  is  in 
a  kneeling  position  his  body  is  exposed 
only  from  his  shoulders  upward,  the 
mouth  being  quite  small  and  widening 
downward  so  as  to  afford  ample  room 
for  comfort  Stools  of  live  and  dead 
geese  are  used,  and  are  placed  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  pit,  and  twenty-five  to 
thirty  yards  distant  from  it,  in  a  form 
to  resemble  a  feeding  flock.  The  incom- 
ing geese  always  lead  up  against  the 
wind  and  have  a-  chance  to  see  what 
appears  to  them  a  flock  of  their  own 
kind  enjoying  their  morning  or  evening 
meal.  It  is  necessary  that  each  kind 
should  be  flocked  by  themselves:  the 
white  geese  in  one  bunch,  the  brant  in 
another;  some  with  their  heads  up, 
supported  by  a  wire,  as  though  doing 
picket  duty,  and  others  with  their  heads 
down  apparently  feeding.  These  po- 
sitions are  very  essential  in  stooling,  and 
in  order  that  the  birds  may  rest  natur- 
ally two  wires  are  used  for  each,  and  are 
bent  in  such  a  manner  that  the  body 
will  be  clear  of  the  ground;  the  wire 
nearest  the  tail  is  stuck  deeper  in  the 
ground  than  the  one  supporting  the 
breast  so  as  to  give  the  natural  slope 
to  the  back. 

Another  important  feature  is:  dead 
stool  birds  must  be  fresh  killed;  they 
will  do  good  service  only  for  two  or  three 
days,  as  the  feathers  soon  become  soiled 
and    mussed   and   they   become   scare- 


geese  instead  of  decoys.  The  dead  geese 
stooled  near  the  pit  are  intended  to 
help  conceal  the  hunter. 

The  live  birds,  having  been  tamed  to 
some  extent*  and  had  their  wing  feathers 
clipped,  are  placed  in  an  enclosure  of 
thin  netting  which  cannot  be  noticed 
at  a  short  distance.  On  seeing  their 
confreres  flying  to  and  from  their  ban- 
quets these  birds  will  call  and  cackle; 
their  friends  answer  and  commence  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  unsuspicious, 
and  off  their  guard,  until  within  close 
range. 

There  are  two  professional  hunters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Norman,  Abe 
Krump  and  Doc  Stuart ;  both  are  thor- 
oughly posted  in  this  style  of  shooting, 
are  reasonable  in  their  charges,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  to  any  one  who 
wisbes  to  enjoy  royal  sport  No  one 
would  regret  having  engaged  their  ser- 
vices for  a  day  or  two  between  the  first 
of  March  and  the  10th  of  April,  for  when 
the  live  decoys  fail  to  do  their  calling, 
these  sons  of  the  marsh  and  plain  can 
themselves  talk  "pure  goose."  There  are 
other  men  at  Willows  who  accommodate 
sportsmen  on  reasonable  terms,  among 
them  Frank  Burgi. 

To  cook  properly,  a  goose  should  be 
skinned,  for  the  skin  carries  a  strong 
odor,  and  if  left  on  while  being  cooked 
that  flavor  permeates  the  whole  flesh. 
Cut  two  steaks  from  each  side  of  the 
breast  bone,  say  about  one  half  an  inch, 
the  thickness  of  a  veal  cutlet,  and  bread 
them;  place  them  in  a  frying  pan  of 
sizzling  hot  butter,  cover  and  smother 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according 
to  thickness,  over  a  medium  fire. 
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things,  and  to  hand  over  to  the  cause  all 
the  pesos  which  he  had  saved  at  odd  mo- 
ments of  his  prosperity.     He  was  prom- 
ised in  return  the  pleasant  pastime  of 
murdering  all  the  Americans  in  sight, 
the  possession  of  a  gun  and  fifty  cents 
a  month;  likewise  a  uniform.     But  this 
had  not  proven  quite  tempting  enough 
to  cause  Pedro  to  desert  his  breakfast 
of  rice  and  stale  fish  with  alacrity.     He 
was  not  fond  of  danger.     He  did  not 
know  much  about  liberty.    He  drove  his 
little    quilez    about    Manila    whenever 
he  needed  a  few  centavos,  and  when  he 
needed  no  more  for  his  simple  wants  he 
went  off  and  went  to  sleep.     He  wore  .so 
few   clothes  that  the  striped   blue   and 
white  uniform  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
A  gauze  pino  shirt  was  sure  to  be  cooler 
and  he  much  preferred  the  white  cotton 
trousers  of  uncertain  length.     And  then 
)   he   was   not   particular  about   the 
delight  of  killing  Americans.     He 
had    often    watched    them 
handle    unruly    sub- 
jects, and  he  was  not 
so  sure  that  the  task 
would  be  as  easy  a  one 
as     his     compatriots 
seemed    to    think. 
He  did  not  object  to 
their  being  killed,  if 
the  other  fellows  did 
the  killing. 

But  his  very  laud- 
able objections  to 
their  desire  did  not 
seem  to  appeal  to  the 
Filipino  gentlemen 
who  had  come  after 
Pedro  and  his  imme- 
diate possessions.  In 
fact  they  did  not  lis- 

before  them   and  asked  Mm  ten    to    his    protesta- 


men    and 


tions,  but  impolitely 


^ssssasmfSm^a^mse^s^ 


-but  impolitely  choked  him  until  he  signified  his  willingness  to  give  up, 
bundled  him  out  of  hi*  humble  quarters  on  the  Calle  San  Fernando 
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— rfnfo  the  hradqwrtcr*  of  tfic  Filipino  omiy,  Pedro 
trrt*  dTQutJttt,  hi*  name  t*tkm, — and  he  teas 
formally  enrolled  a*  »  ptftfpl 


until     he     signified     his 

o    give    up    the    "dinero," 

out  of  his  humble  quar- 

San  Fernando,  hitched 
se  to  the  leaning  quilez, 
i  that  if  he  made  any 
ould  be  summarily  des- 
arch  of  the  wife  who  had 
he  bottom  of  the  river. 
:nowing  full  well  that  his 
ere  not  troubled  with  feel- 
•ness  at  any  time,  and  not 
ty  love  for  him  at  the  pres- 
m  quietly  out  of  the  city, 
st  begun  to  awaken  to  the 
it  it  was  beginning  to  be 
w  and  again  a  caribou  and 
sed  sleepily,  as  though  re- 
loss  of  a  comfortable  mud 
j  reached  the  country  road, 
>assed,  going  in  to  market, 
,  basket  on  head,  cigarette 

their  high  pitched  "maga- 
(good  morning),  he  emit- 
nd  jerked  viciously  on  the 
»emed,  fragile  though  they 
the  lean  horse  on  his  feet, 
begun  to  grow  very  weary 
ims  of  the  general's  camp 
i  the  edge  of  a  clump  of 
>o  and  algaroba  trees,  the 
>  him  to  stop,  clambered 
ronton  iouslv  dragged  him 

They  stood  him  up  before 


them  and  asked  him  why,  when  his  coun- 
try was  in  need  of  men,  and  of  horses 
and  quilez  and  money,  he  should  live  in 
idle  luxury  in  the  midst  of  his  country's 
enemies.  Pedro  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
they  prodded  and  punched  him  as  much 
as  they  dared,  warning  him  that  further 
indifference  would  cost  him  his  life. 
They  assured  him  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  camp  of  General  Pilar,  and 
that  there  he  would  be  required  to  do  his 
part  in  the  rebellion. 

There  was  really  no  chance  to  do  any- 
thing else,  so  with  fear  and  sullen  trem- 


He   teas   put   to   digyimj   (retrenchment* 

bling,  poor  Pedro  was  compelled  to  drive 
his  countrymen  into  the  camp  of  his 
general.  It  was  not  a  very  imposing 
looking  place,  nor  filled  with  specimens 
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of  very  active  people.  Numerous  times 
they  were  halted  and  Pedro  was  com- 
pelled to  gaze  into  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
He  was  becoming  quite  used  to  being 
searched  when  they  drew  up  to  a  nipa 
house,  guarded  on  all  sides  by  import- 
ant-looking sentries.  Into  this,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Filipino  army  in  the  field, 
Pedro  was  dragged,  his  name  taken ;  he 
was  stripped  and  measured  and  investi- 
gated, and  then  formally  enrolled  as  a 
Filipino  patriot. 

If,  in  the  days  that  followed,  Pedro 
had  any  repinings,  he  took  good  care 
that  no  one  discovered  them.  He  was 
put  to  digging  intrenchments,  six  feet 
deep,  and  planting  about  them  the  tall, 


it  would  do  no  damage  if  not  loaded. 
After  awhile  he  began  to  be  interested 
in  it,  and  to  sit  by  the  hour,  smoking  his 
cigarettes  and  polishing  it,  while  he 
glanced  through  the  trees  to  where  the 
American  army  lazily  waited  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  The  white  tents 
gleamed  silver  in  the  tropical  sun.  He 
could  hear  the  songs  and  laughter  of  the 
Americans.  He  often  wondered  why  the 
Americans  should  be  afraid  of  his  com- 
rades. His  officers  had  said  that  it  was 
so,  and  he  dared  not  ask  any  questions, 
but  occasionally  he  wondered. 

After  all,  the  most  of  us  enjoy  power, 
even  though  we  do  not  know  quite  what 
to  do  with  it.    It  was  a  new  sensation 


-he  passed  with  the  rest  of  hie  company  through  the  village  i*  search  of  food  and  deserter* 


slender  bamboo  trees,  which  he  and  his 
companions  cut  for  the  purpose.  One 
day,  after  they  had  completed  the  third 
row  of  deep  earth  works,  and  were  or- 
dered still  further  back  into  the  interior 
away  from  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Pedro 
asked  timidly  why  there  should  be  so 
many  trenches  dug  if  in  a  few  days  they 
would  advance  and  occupy  the  ones  the 
Americans  were  building.  For  reply  he 
received  a  jab  with  a  bayonet  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporal,  and  he  asked  no 
further  questions  for  all  the  time  of  his 
service. 

He  was  given  a  ration  of  rice  each  day, 
and  more  or  less  forage,  and  one  day  he 
received  his  uniform  and  a  gun.  At 
first  the  latter  object  filled  him  with 
secret  terror,  but  he  was  instructed  in 
the  use  of  it,  and  finally  discovered  that 


to  this  little  black  man,  as  the  days  went 
on,  to  feel  himself  looked  upon  as  a  be- 
ing of  importance,  as  he  passed  with  the 
rest  of  his  company  through  the  village 
in  search  of  food  and  deserters.  He  had 
never  been  of  the  slightest  importance 
before.  He  had  been  kicked  and  enffad 
into  existence  and  had  not  found  a  later 
view  more  promising  than  his  first  im- 
pressions. Now,  the  glances  of  the  wo- 
men, the  huzzas  of  the  men,  and  the  re- 
alization that  he  and  his  gun  called  for 
something  more  than  jeers  and  scorn 
from  all  these  countrymen,  made  him  for 
the  first  time  lift  up  his  head  and 
straighten  his  too  stooping  shoulders. 
His  sullenness  disappeared, — gradually 
he  began  to  notice  how  the  other  mm 
carried  themselves.  He  learned  to  keep 
step  to  the  peculiar  national  tunes,  be 
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1  to  shout  and  to  ges- 
lad  come  to  them  of 
5,  and  he  soon  came 
he  had  dreaded  was 
;y.  Sometimes  vague 
3m  from  their  spies, 


oicings  and  a  celebration 

b  among  the  Ameri- 
j  they  reported  that 
[  been  badly  beaten 

by  the  water  works. 

wild  rejoicings  and 
hich  they  consumed 
;  of  vino.  The  next 
is  rather  certain  that 

for  him. 

irhen  Pedro  held  on 
)  all  of  his  new  found 
ance.  In  the  morn- 
iposing  on  their  little 
bw  uniforms,  shining 
hats,  the  general  and 

camp.  Pedro,  with 
s  company,  presented 
and  listened  eagerly 
his  superiors.  They 
>eautiful  country  was 
t ;  that  it  was  so  rich 
re  anxious  to  possess 

States  had  paid  two 
lem,  and  intended  to 
»m  all.  With  their 
ir  language  plainly 
ement,  these  leaders 


of  a  people  downtrodden  and  forlorn,  in- 
cited them  to  rebellion  for  the  sake  of 
their  wives,  children  and  lovers;  for  the 
sake  of  the  national  martyrs, — Rizal, 
Osarios,  and  all  the  others  who  had 
perished  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule. 
The  speakers  demanded  that  the  men, 
one  and  all,  should  fight  as  one  man,  and 
help  to  crush  forever  the  hope  of  for- 
eigners to  possess  them.  They  claimed 
that  the  Americans  were  already  worse 
than  the  Spaniards;  that  they  captured 
and  maltreated  their  women  and  chil- 
dren; that  they  would,  if  they  could 
catch  them,  put  out  their  eyes  and  tear 
them   limb  from  limb. 

Naturally  cruel  themselves,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  became 
almost  uncontrollable  in  their  excite- 
ment, throwing  aloft  their  hands,  swear- 
ing their  Katipunan  pledges,  swearing 
vengeance  in  any  and  every  form  that 
their  fertile  imaginations  could  conjure 
up  at  that  particular  hour.  Our  hero, 
too,  threw  up  his  hat  and  grew  excited 
and  vowed,  with  the  others,  to  kill,  burn 


— threw  up  his  hat  and  grew  excited  and  vowed, 
with  the  others,  to  kill,  burn  and  mutilate 

and  mutilate,  to  leave  nothing  of  the 
Americans.  After  awhile  the  officers 
rode  away,  and  the  men  smoked  and 
talked  over  the  coming  battle  with  all 
the  eagerness  possible  on  the  eve  of  a  big 
fight. 
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Pedro,  listening  to  their  wild  storiesl 
began  to  feel  his  excitement  along  with 
his  courage,  ooze  out  of  the  ends  of  his 
bare  toes.  Gradually  he  became  numb 
with  fear.  He  had  never  seen  a  battle 
and  was  most  anxious  to  escape  the  spec- 
tacle. He  was  in  no  way  desirous  of 
being  called  a  hero  if  it  ucce*»ita led  go- 
ing into  danger.  He  sat  apart  from  his 
companions  and  smoked  in  moody  si- 
lence, thinking — if  the  truth  must  be 
told — whether  he  could  not  run  away 
before  the  fight. 

Late  that  night,  as  Pedro  lay  wide 
awake,  he  heard  the  6onnd  of  rifles  and 
knew  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  time 
of  terror.  He  shook  in  every  limb,  and 
his  teeth  chattered.  He  hated  the  men 
as  he  heard  them  laugh  over  the  numbers 
they  would  kill  on  the  following  day;  he 
cursed  them  in  his  heart  as  he  heard 
them  boast  of  their  superior  courage, 
and  he  blamed  them  for  what  was  in- 
evitable. Possibly  he  reasoned  that  if 
they  were  unwilling  to  fight  there  could 
be  no  battle. 

He  lifted  himself  on  one  shaking  el- 
bow and  viewed  the  strange  scene.  A 
small  camp  fire  burned  close  by  and  the 
men  had  gathered  there  and  were  making 


— looking  very  impoeing  on  their  little  horete, 
with  their  new  uniform*,  ehintag  epaultte 
and  white  hate*  the  general  and  hie  etaf 
vUited  the  eamp 

merry  with  a  bottle  which  they  had  se- 
cretly brought  into  camp.  The  light  fell 
on  their  faces,  which  were  brutal  with 
their  wine  and  words.  While  he  was  try- 
ing to  raise  himself  upright,  and  gazing 
anxiously  about  for  some  loophole  of 
escape,  he  heard  a  stifled  sound  like  a 
sob  near  by.  He  listened  a  second,  and 
then  as  he  turned  his  eyes  he  discovered 
a  small  form  lying  face  downward  in 
the  dust  of  the  camp.  Pedro,  suddenly 
strengthened  by  the  sight  of  another's 
misery,  leaned  over  very  quietly  and 
touched  him.  The  boy  turned  his  face 
upward,  pale  with  fear,  and  wet  with 
tears. 

<Tm  afraid,"  he  sobbed,    ,. 

Pedro  laughed. 

"What  of  r ' 


E^:*«L 
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es  grew  wide.    "Why,  we 

,"  he  exclaimed. 

?  afraid  of  a  fight?  Surely 

Filipino."     Pedro's  voice 

nost  sincere  scorn. 

ou    not    afraid,    seiior?" 

looking  with  a  new  ex- 

coinforter. 

his  head.  "I  shall  be  glad 
"  he  admitted,  truthfully, 
glad  that  it  is  to  be.  We 
ad  we  shall  drive  our  ene- 
e  island.  And  then  you 
•ulers  and  generals.  Will 
e?" 
ne  will  be  killed,"  the  boy 

\  always  killed,"  Pedro  re- 
)usly. 

quietly  down  by  the  side 
nd  friend.  The  man  lay 
id  ceased  from  trembling, 
s  had,  in  some  measure, 
self.  At  least,  he  knew 
s  nothing  to  be  afraid 
lour.  He  did  not  be- 
Diild  be  as  unconcerned  in 
ut  he  remembered  the  boy 
nk  of  other  things.  Pres- 
?aned  over  to  him.  "You 
"  he  said,  with  true  ad- 
os and  voice.  "If  I  can 
n  the  morning,  I  shall  try 

t  welled  up  gratefully  for 
bit  of  personal  praise  he 
ed  in  his  life. 
9  he  said,  heartily,  "I'll 
1.  Do  not  be  afraid — be  a 
ry  needs  every  one  of  us !" 
le  heard  the  boy's  regular 
knew  that  he  was  asleep, 
the  darkness,  slecplessly, 
n  came,  but  no  longer 
ivay  of  escape. 
;tir  earlv  on  that  morning 
f  March,  1899.  Pedro's 
laced  hurriedly  to  the  far 
>  armies  followed  a  curve, 
along  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
in  the  open,  following 
more  than  five  hundred 
in  some  places.  Pedro 
jserve  what  a  battle  was 
ir  turn  came.     He  could 


sec  the  long  line  of  blue  and  brown  fac- 
ing them,  and  reaching  as  far  as  he 
could  sec,  up  over  the  hill.  The  rifles  of 
the  enemy  gleamed  in  the  faint  light. 
By  his  side  stood  the  boy,  fearfully  fas- 
cinated, making  no  attempt  to  leave  the 
scene.  If  they  had  looked  backward, 
they  might  have  been  pardoned  if  they 
had  felt  a  pang  of  fear,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans having  driven  the  line  back  to  the 
second  intrenchments  early  in  the  day, 
the  rear  was  entirely  unprotected.  But 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  moving  line 
which  had  started  slowly  down  the  un- 
protected way  that  lay  in  front  of  Pedro 


They  tcere  astir  early  on  that   morning 

and  his  company.  They  heard  a  ring- 
ing cheer,  and  then  came  their  orders 
to  fire.  The  men  fired  volley  after  volley, 
— their  bodies  tense,  eyes  and  teeth 
gleaming  with  that  hatred  and  desire  to 
kill  which  possesses  the  best  of  men  in 
the  midst  of  battle.  Some  few  crouched 
miserably  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
when  the  first  man  fell  back,  a  writhing 
heap  from  which  the  life  had  been  sud- 
denly belched  forth.  The  boy  gave  a 
scream  and  made  as  if  to  run,  but  Pedro 
caught  him,  fiercely. 

"Aim  and  fire."  he  said,  hoarsely. 

The  boy  obeyed  silently,  and  soon  was 
lost  to  all  other  emotions  or  ideas  ex- 
cepting   the    fight.      Suddenly,    as   they 


ling/'  ho  >:\ul.  "^' 
and  put  to  death  :  >* 
iiiv  alone  !" 

,  and  distinctly  ln-ar: 
«ps  and  the  crash  11..: 
n'  crackling  of  usi-'-  ;- 
oil  the  hoy  down  i-f 
the  dead  and  dying  li- 
d  keep  still,"  he  com.- 
c    is   not    timo    for    e«- 

^1.      lVdro    pusloM    th- 
comrade  over  him.  and 
•  throw  himself  on   hi> 
ier.  when  ho  ln-ard  th-. 
nintcrs,  and  could   lies? 
vidontlv    satisfied     th.-.: 
fore  thcrn  had  boon  da- 
mage from  that   corn*" 
>nch.    the    men     hurri*--: 
ic  line  of  hattl«\  loavii  _: 
to  pull  himself  and  !:;• 
•d    hn\    from    the    trrn»- 
-fine  hiding  plai  • 
Ho     tonlx     a     cc-ai 
frmii    one    of    ti;»- 
dead   men  and    put    it 
on    the    boy    and    pm 
another  on  himself. 

"Can  you  go  homo ':" 
lYdro  asked. 

Tin1    hoy     noddo«: 

and,    kneeling;,    kissed 

the    man's    liand    and 

tied  toward  the  souih- 

ie   camps   of    tho    em-my 

•ted  city.     The  man  was 

•arv.     Now  that  the  boy 

icd  to  think  what  to  do 

iown  and  listened  to  the 

which  came  to  him  from 

whither    the    Filipinos 

j;  thought  of  the  trenches 

^  lis  comrades  must  have 

a>t   line  by  this  time. 

>■  fleet  ively,  and  disrov- 

iti'  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

Vw  feet  beyond   him. 

and  mutilated   by  a 

way  and  folt  his  pun, 

m  him  with  loathing, 

■If   to  his  feet.      He 

ushes.  watching  until 

i   a   hut   where    they 

Min  in  formation  and 
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ice  was  deserted,  but  he 
mboo  ladder  and  hid  him- 
He  found  water  and  he 
blood  from  his  shoulder, 
ice,  changed  his  uniform 


eerted,  but  he  climbed  the 
r  and  hid  himself 

r  of  pants  and  shirt  left 
and  lying  down  to  wait, 

)ke  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
^ry's  far  off  call.  He  was 
►used  himself  and  crept  to 
trees  were  thick  and  there 
id  near  by.  He  slid  cau- 
the  bamboo  steps  and 
mong  the  trees.  At  every 
twig  he  shivered  with  ter- 
$t  feared  to  breathe.  On 
t,  until  he  saw  the  lights 
I  then  his  steps  quickened 
1  he  did  not  stop  until  he 
le  Calle  San  Fernando, 
man,  who  had  stolen  his 
1  him  a  breakfast  of  rice 

a  day  before  Pedro  ven- 
light  of  day  again.    When 


he  did,  it  was  with  great  misgiving,  and 
he  hastened  to  beseech  the  Americans  to 
protect  him.  His  regiment  sought  for 
him  diligently  and,  as  his  body  was  not 
found,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  Americans  had  taken  him  away  to 
torture  him.  To  retaliate  for  the  indig- 
nities which  their  hero  suffered,  the  body 
of  one  of  the  American  soldiers  was 
placed  upon  a  captured  mule  and  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  of  the  towns  to 
whicli  they  had  retreated,  bearing  the 
inscription : 
"We  killed  thousands  of  these!" 
And  that  is  why  you  can  see  Pedro's 
name  on  some  of  the  banners — emblaz- 
oned on  the  lists  with  other  heroes.  But 
Pedro  soon  left  Manila  for  Paranque, 
where  he  takes  in  washing,  it  being  a 


But  Pedro  left  Manila  for  Paranque, 
where  he  take*  in  washing 

less  conspicuous  occupation  than  quilez 
driving.  I  have  known  him  to  tremble 
if  you  reasoned  with  him  about  his  over- 
charges. And  yet  he  was  the  only  live 
man  who  did  not  run  away  that  day. 


er 


Like  Bounds  of  soft  Sierra n   waterfall, 
3r  birds  that,  hm-intoxieated,  call, 
Like  the  lone  petrel's  cry  o'er  spectral  seas, 
lake  murmuring  of  paradisic  bees. 
Hushed  the  song  that  swelled  to  heaven's  ttnine,— 
The  living  music  of  a  human  home, 
3  memory  of  loveliness  complete ! 
3  vision  of  the  lost,  so  bitter  sweet! 
Fairy  soul  of  chastest  mirth, 
Lover  of  nature,  heaven  and  earth. 
Born  with  passion  for  beauty  and  love, 
3onc  to  love  and  beauty  above; 
Beyond  the  tides  of  mortal  grief, 
Past  weakness  of  a  doubtful  belief; 
Beyond  the  waves  of  moaning  sorrow- 
ing dull  despair  of  pale  tomorrow- — 
Never  to  front  the  savage  world's  uproar, 
Celestial  einlesaness  forevermore, 
Jove  did  not  need  thee  here,  and  yet  I  flans 
Not  gay  He  does  not  need  thee  there. 
Ensainted  one  of  holy  hu  manhood, 
Shine  as  a  star  from  white  Infinitude 
Upon  our  night,  leading  upward  and  on 
To  greet  thee  glorified  with  God  and  dawn! 


y 


kt.  Writ  kit,  Cattjormia 


1  the  last-naiMd 


lauding,  while  in 
ie  Parker  Moots, 
Huonn  (or  Portt- 
e  embryo  city  of 
tlemen  brought  to 
LgeDeo  that  a  urn- 
my  brother*  Mid- 
ion  had  just  been 
ig,  and  w&»  then 
idition  at  the  old 
pinery  street.  I 
m  to  the  hostelry, 
luring  the  night 
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lere  we  hired  horses 
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the  hills ;  and  soon  after  we  had  passed 
and  given  our  warning  to  some  of  the 
voyagers  we  met,  one  of  the  culprits  was 
sent  in  by  the  others  to  procure  food. 
He  went  on  board  the  vessel  and  ob- 
tained what  they  desired ;  but  on  looking 
around  he  discovered  the  topmast  of  the 
Ewing  (which  had  dropped  up  the  bay 
near  this  point),  and  with  a  startled 
look  and  an  oath  attempted  to  leave  the 
hulk,  but  was  at  once  arrested  and  detain- 
ed. It  is  not  recollected  whether  or  not 
the  place  of  concealment  of  his  accom- 
plices was  divulged  by  this  fellow,  but  it 
is  certain  that  parties  were  sent  out 
from  the  hulk  in  search,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians  from  the  river 
and  hill  rancherias  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  all  of  them.  Before  night's 
dark  curtain  fell  they  were  safely  on 
board  of  the  Ewing  and  in  irons,  and 
the  schooner  was  on  its  way  to  San 
Francisco.  Thus  savage  and  civilized, 
as  well  as  "gentle  and  rude  alike  were 
eager  to  catch  the  assailants."  In  all 
that  wild  border,  where  life  was  held 
cheap,  thronged  with  people  of  all  races 
and  characters,  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  but  one  brutal  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  malefactors  was  heard 
or  known;  and  the  utterer  paid  dearly 
for  that  whistle  of  his  lips. 

We  returned  by  one  of  the  sailing 
river-craft  to  San  Francisco,  through  the 
tule  lands  and  waters  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin. On  the  day  of  the  execution  of 
the  ring-leaders,  the  writer  was  on  board 
of  the  Ewing,  and  witnessed  the  right- 
eous vindication  of  the  law,  with  far  less 
compunction  or  compassion  than  his 
brother. 

The  full  particulars  of  this  murder- 
ous assault  did  not  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge until  my  return  to  my  station  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Until 
then  I  knew  only  that  the  gravest  crime 
known  to  the  military  law  had  been 
committed,  and  that  my  brother  had 
been  assailed.  The  thrilling  narrative 
of  this  occurrence,  with  all  its  details 
and  consequences,  and  my  brother's  mi- 
raculous escape  from  death,  can  best 
be  told  in  his  own  words,  as  he  told  the 
story  at  that  time : 
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On  or  about  the  11th  of  September,  1840, 
I  was  a  passed  midshipman  on  board  the 
United  States  schooner  Ewing,  Lieutenant- 
Commanding  Mc Arthur,  lying  in  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  about  two  miles  off  the  strange 
collection  of  frame  shanties,  tents  and 
ancient  adobes,  that  then  constituted  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  She  was  a  coast  survey 
vessel,  officered  and  manned  by  and  under 
the  discipline  of  the  navy.  Several  cruising 
men-of-war  and  storeships  of  the  squadron 
were  in  port,  and  the  flag  of  Commodore 
Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones  flew  from  the 
line  of  battleship,  Ohio. 

On  shore  the  gold  excitement  was  at 
its  wildest;  the  prices  made  the  pay  of 
the  officers,  let  alone  that  of  the  men, 
ridiculous;  bearded  and  sun-burnt  creatures 
in  roughly  fantastic  apparel,  were  daily 
coining  in  from  the  washings,  their  horny 
hands  thrust  into  trousers'  pockets  full  of 
loose  gold  dust,  that  literally  sprinkled 
the  streets.  The  temptation  was  great;  the 
crews  would,  if  they  could,  have  deserted 
nearly  to  a  man.  The  extremest  exercise  of 
power  conferred  by  naval  law  and  the 
sharpest  vigilance  were  necessary  to  prevent 
this;  the  muskets  of  the  marines  were  kept 
loaded,  the  watch  officers  wore  their  pistols, 
and  the  officers  in  command  of  boats  always 
backed  into  the  landing,  drawn  revolvers  in 
hand.  With  these  precautions  the  desertions 
had  been  few;  the  only  flagrant  case,  which 
happened  a  short  time  previous  to  my  affair, 
having  been  the  pulling  ashore  in  broad  day- 
light and  under  fire  of  an  extemporaneous 
crew  in  the  Ohio's  launch. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  a  number  of 
army  officers  and  citizens  had  dined  on  board 
the  Ewing.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  a 
boat  was  called  away  to  land  them.  In 
place  of  the  very  young  lad  who  usually  did 
the  boat  duty,  I  volunteered  to  take  charge. 
I  remembered  afterward  that,  by  the  light 
of  the  side  lantern,  1  noticed  a  look  and  start 
of  surprise  in  one  or  two  of  the  boat's  crew. 
Perhaps  they  apprehended  a  more  difficult 
job  than  they  had  expected;  perhaps  it 
was  true,  as  they  pleaded  on  their  trial, 
that  they  had  an  especial  liking  for  me, 
and  (to  quote  the  ghastly  foregone  conclu- 
sion in  Keats'  poem)  were  a  little  sorry  for 
their  "murdered  man." 

The  night  was  of  Egyptian  darkness,  and 
the  ebb  tide  ran  so  strongly  that  it  attracted 
attention.  The  log  was  hove  from  the  Ewing 
and  showed  four  knots.  Receiving  a  caution 
from  Rhind,  our  executive,  not  to  be  caught 
under  the  bows  of  the  merchantmen  that 
lay  between  us  and  the  shore,  I  shoved  off,  and 
backing  into  a  small  wharf  where  Sansome 
street  now  is,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  I  landed 
my  passengers  and  started  to  return.* 

♦If  the  writer  recollects  correctly  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Yerba  Buena  cove  In  the  days  of 
40,  this  landing  was  where  the  famed  hostelry, 
the  Tehama  house,  long  stood,  and  where  the 
Bank  of  California  now  stands. 


When  about  half  way  to  the 

chant  vessel,  some  hundreds  of  yards  from 
the  shore,  I  put  back  my  pistol  and  resumed 
the  yoke  ropes.  In  a  few  moments  thereafter 
oarsman  John  Black,  with  a  hoarse  excla- 
mation threw  his  oar  out  of  the  row-lock 
and  himself  upon  me.  Struggling  to  my 
feet  I  found  myself  clutched  by  the  others. 
Their  first  effort  seemed  to  be  to  get  posses- 
sion of  my  pistols,  but  very  soon  one  of  **»— , 
Peter  Black  I  think,  exclaimed: 

"Throw  him  overboard — that's  the  quickest 
way." 

With  this  I  found  my  arm  free,  seised 
John  Black  by  his  neckerchief,  and  dragged 
him  overboard  with  me.  Twisting  it  with 
one  hand  I  attempted  to  draw  my  pistol 
with  the  other,  but  the  man  was  too  heavy 
for  me,  the  rest  were  striking  at  me  with  the 
oars,  and,  though  an  expert  swimmer,  I  had 
to  let  go,  wholly  exhausted  and  half  drowned. 

I  swam  off  a  little  way,  and  saw  them  help 
Black  into  the  boat  and  settle  into  their 
places,  and  with  the  question,  "What  will  you 
give  us  to  save  your  life?"  they  pulled  off. 

Whether  this  was  a  real  offer  or  a  taunt, 
as  I  made  no  reply,  I  can  never  know.  3y 
this  time  my  heavy  clothes  were  saturated,  and 
I  could  just  tread  water,  but  I  was  bo  mortified 
and  angry  that  I  did  not  call  for  help  until 
I  heard  the  sound  of  their  oars  grow  faint 
in  the  distance.  Then  I  noticed  that  I  was 
fast  sweeping  past  the  lights  of  the  town, 
and  for  the  first  time  realised  in  what  deadly 
peril  I  was. 

I  cried  out  that  I  was  drowning,  I  heard 
shouts  and  excited  noises  of  people  on  the 
shore,  then  the  sound  of  oars,  felt  myself 
swallowing  a  great  deal  of  water,  wondered 
why,  and — I  knew  no  more.  There  was  a 
sense  of  strangulation,  no  suffering.  Drown- 
ing is  but  a  falling  to  sleep.  Nor  was  there 
any  instantaneous  illumination   of  a  wh 


life,  like  a  landscape  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
of  which  I  have  read  so  much.  All  that! 
remember  is,  for  one  moment,  a  keen  en- 
deavor to  realise  the  fact  that  I  was  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  death,  and  I  could 
not  comprehend  it. 

After  all,  I  was  saved  by  the  rrarknrss  of 
the  night.  The  black  water  gave  out  its 
phosphorescence  in  fiery  relief,  and  the  boat- 
man who  rescued  me  testified  that  he  was 
guided  by  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  reached 
under  the  water  for  me.  I  was  taken  en 
shore  insensible  and  apparently  lifeless.  For 
hours,  according  to  the  medical  evidence,  my 
condition  was  desperate.    I  came  to 


tary  consciousness  but  to  mint  away  *•»*» 
in  convulsions,  and  it  was  not  until  war 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  I  could  utter 
the  few  words  necessary  to  tell  what  had 
happened.  That  I  sit  here  to  write  this,  I 
owe  under  Heaven,  to  Dr.  Augustus  J.  Bowie, 
then  of  the  navy,  and  to  the  other  doctors, 
military  and  civil,  who  assisted  him  in  bis 
skilful  efforts  to  restore  me  to  life. 
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board  of  the  Ewing,  and  Peter  Black  on  board 
the  Savannah. 

The  two  Blacks  bore  purser's  names,  and 
told  the  clergyman  who  attended  them  their 
real  ones,  and  I  heard  that  one  of  them, 
John  Black,  was  of  good  family  in  Scotland. 
But  they  were  not  brothers;  two  men  could 
not  be  more  unlike,  and  both  of  them  were 
in  age  far  beyond  their  teens.  I  understood 
that  one  of  the  dying  speeches  of  Peter  Black 
was  a  regret  that  he  had  not  killed  me. 

The  narrative  closes: 

Deeply  as  I  felt  the  awful  fate  of  these 
unhappy  men,  1  think  the  hanging,  and  the 
address  of  Commodore  Jones,  formed  the 
proper  and  only  sedatives.  There  were  no 
more  desertions;  and  the  discipline  of  the 
squadron  was  throughout  magnificent.  Never 
was  the  majesty  of  the  law  vindicated  amid 
graver  and  more  unmurmuring  awe  than 
at  that  execution.  Commodore  Thomas  Ap 
Catesby  Jones,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  force  and  determination  of 
character,  and  in  no  time  of  war  were  ever 
the  devotion  to  duty,  steady  deportment,  and 
sleepless  vigilance  of  the  officers  more  severely 
tried;  and  none  of  them  ever  trod  the 
quarter-deck  otherwise  than  proudly  and  self- 
reliant. 

Rear-admiral  Braine,  who  served  on 
board  the  United  States  frigate  Savan- 
nah, and  was  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
especial  charge  of  the  condemned  men, 
and  berthed  near  them  on  the  port  side 
of  the  main  deck,  also  relates  that  the 
young  officer  "was  picked  up  by  a  boat- 
man named  Jacobs,  from  a  merchant- 
ship  near  by."  The  admiral  also  ffives 
the  names  of  the  three  other  mutineers 
as  Biddy,  Hall  and  Cummerford.  Their 
sentences  were  commuted  to  three  hun- 
dred lashes  and  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

In  October,  1852,  I  made  a  short  visit 
to  Captain  John  P.  McCown  at  Fort 
Niagara,  and  he  then  related  an  inci- 
dent of  an  incipient  mutiny  of  a  de- 
tachment of  recruits  under  his  command 
in  Texas.  In  the  melfe  he  luckily  felled 
and  stunned  the  ring-leader  by  a  well- 
aimed  shot  from  a  small  pistol,  when 
his  turbulent  comrades  forsook  him  and 
started  to  flee;  but  McCown,  arming 
his  prostrate  friend  and  foe  with  a  stout 
stick,  ordered  him  to  pursue  and  lay 
about  him  with  a  will,  hitting  wherever 
he  saw  a  head,  according  to  Donnybrook 
Fair  tactics.  Terrified  by  his  narrow  ps- 
capc  from  death,  and  awed  by  McCown's 
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threats,  the  fellow  did  so,  and  the  riot 
was  soon  quelled,  the  men  brought  un- 
der control.  The  ring-leader's  name 
was  Cummerford,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  among  his  comrades  that  he  was 
the  Ewing*s  mutineer  of  that  name. 

My  brother,  afterward  Commander 
Gibson,  lived  to  take  an  active  part  in 
all  the  naval  operations  of  the  civil  war 
from  the  Potomac  to  Florida,  and  was 
commended  for  "characteristic  gal- 
lantry." He  has  given  to  the  literary 
world  gems  of  verse  that  mark  him  as 
one  of  the  poets  of  America.  This  grace- 
ful tribute  to  his  poetic  genius  may  not 
be  altogether  out  of  place  here  in  this 
relation  of  the  most  tragic  incident  of 
his  life  of  perilous  service  from  a  school- 
boy midshipman  (and  before)  to  that 
of  a  commander  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States: 


Scarcely  any  new*  could  have  more  ear* 
prised  and  shocked  me  than  that  of 
mander  Gibson's  death.  We  do  not 
date  poets  with  either  old  ago  or 
and  he  has  long  seemed  to  me  as  one  of 
the  immortals.  If  I  had  chosen  the  em 
gifted  American  whom  I  had  not  seen,  and 
still  wished  to  see,  it  would  hare  been  as, 
and  I  had  long  kept  in  mind  this  antici- 
pated pleasure;  and  (so)  expi eased  to  Mb 
as  I  had  long  wished  to  do  personally  my 
deep  appreciation  of  his  genius.  No  Amer- 
ican poet,  unless  Bayard  Taylor,  at  ah 
very  highest,  in  such  a  poem,  for  *-* tt-n 
as  his  Prince  Deucalion,  at  all  touched  er 
reached  to  the  high  qualities  of  his  sensitbs 
imagination.  No  English  poets,  sere  Ksaa 
and  Shelley,  had  so  felt  and  expressed  m 
song  the  delicate  spirit  of  the   Greeks 

their  mythology.     Other  aides  and w 

as   a   poet   he   also   had   in   more 
abundance.    Indeed,  compared  with  his  mer- 
its as  a  poet,  the  appreciation  of  him  hat 
been  as  yet  small  and  inadequate, 
the  flight  of  his  song  has  been  so  high. 


Clearing 

By  Dorothea  Moore 

Above  a  blessed  triangle  of  blue, 
Washed  pure  as  childhood  by  the  winter  rain ; 
On  all  the  trees  the  leaves  move  sighingly; 
Squirrels  are  chirping  two  by  two, 
And  every  little  bird  sings  out  again, 
After  the  rainy  day. 


My  heart  is  clean,  as  is  this  winter  wind ; 
My  thoughts  take  root  a-fresh  in  the  good  earth; 
I  love  my  kin,  yea;   all  my  human  kind 
Sharing  with  these  sweet  things  around  the  newer  birth, 
After  a  rainy  day. 
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ie  tenth  paper  of  this 
?as  written,  my  intcn- 
i  to  complete  the  history 
>roughbreds,  and  finish 
n  the  harness-horses  of 
have  pained  distinction 
>sequent  events,  however, 
orld,  have  changed  the 
fore  has  there  been  a 
of  11MW.  Its  records 
of  performances  which 
velous,  without  a  misuse 
lias  Ih'cii  shown  in  pre- 
t  California  held  a  very 
is  to  this  year:  it  holds 
w,  not  only  when  the 
etween    states    as    the 


"rest  of  the  world"  fails  to  obtain  even 
second  place.  California  blood  secures 
both,  and,  but  for  a  mishap,  a  fair  infer- 
ence was  that  the  third  would  have 
l>een  won  before  the  season  came  to  a 
close. 

Then1  was  another  reason  for  a  change 
of  my  plans.  The  September  (1JMW) 
number  of  the  Century  Mntjazine  con- 
tained an  article,  "The  Horse  in  Amer- 
ica/'" by  John  Gilmer  Sjieed.  To  give  it 
importance,  of  the  twenty-three  articles 
included  in  the  table  of  contents,  it  was 
the  only  one  placed  on  the  cover,  which 
placing  is  also  an  editorial  endorsement. 
It  is  an  aggregation  of  absurdities  and 
blunders,  and  worst  of  all  an  attack  on 
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even  the  semblance  of  a  foundation. 
Men  of  great  wealth  and  high  social 
position,  governors  of  states,  members  of 
congress,  are  breeders,  owners  and 
drivers  of  fast  trotters.  All  the  large 
cities  and  many  of  the  towns  in  the 
United  States  have  "speedways"  and 
driving  clubs.  Thousands  of  horses 
throng  these  drives  and  thousands  of 
people  congregate  to  watch  the  spirited 
contests.  From  Maine  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  from  Memphis  to  Manitoba,  in 
nearly  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  dominions,  the 
greatest  of  all  recreations  for  Uncle 
Sam's  subjects,  is  driving  fast  horses. 
The  roads  and  drives  take  the  place  of 
the  hunting  field  in  England,  with  this 
difference :  that  for  each  "follower  of  the 
hounds"  there  are  scores,  within  bounds 
to  say,  hundreds,  who  "go  in  for  trotting 
horses." 

Although  there  appears  to  be  a  chance 
for  harness-racing  to  become  more  popu- 
lar in  England  than  it  has  been,  and 
as  it  is  in  other  European  countries, 
the  earlier  prejudices  are  hard  to  over- 
come. While  running  races  were  dubbed 
the  "sport  of  kings"  from  the  time  the 
Stuarts  occupied  the  English  throne, 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Great 
Britain  and  Scotland  gave  hearty  sup- 
port, those  connected  with  the  trotters 
of  an  early  day  were  not  of  a  high 
class,  socially,  though  so  far  as  the  rec- 
ords disclose,  they  were  free  from  the 
taint  which  marred  the  "royal  sport." 
When  the  fourth  of  the  Hanoverian  line 
was  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  virtually 
warned  off  Newmarket  Heath.  His 
horse  Escape  was  beaten  when  he  was  the 
favorite,  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
betting  was  4  and  5  to  1  against  him, 
he  won.  The  celebrated  jockey,  Sam 
Chifney,  was  the  rider,  and  "Sir  Charles 
Bienbury  informed  his  Royal  Highness 
that  if  he  suffered  Chifney  to  ride  his 
horses,  no  gentleman  would  start  against 
him.  The  Prince  was  too  generous  to 
sacrifice  his  jockey,  and  therefore  de- 
clined the  turf  altogether  for  some 
years."  These  are  the  words  used  in 
a  contemporaneous  report,  which  prove 
that  the  stewards  of  the  English  Jockey 
Club  were  of  the  true  sterling  stamp, 
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brino  (the  son  of  imp.  Messenger),  out 
of  Mr.  Treadwell's  equally  celebrated  mare. 
Amazonia,  who  for  ten  years  or  more,  had 
no  superior  on  the  road.  Abdallah  is  a 
beautiful  bay,  without  white,  fifteen  hands 
three  inches  high.  He  was  slightly  trained 
at  four  years  old,  and  was  considered  the 
fastest  horse  on  Long  Island.  *  *  * 
with  the  exception  of  Andrew  Jackson,  for 
whom  $5,000  has  been  refused.  Abdallah 
is  the  finest  limbed  and  most  bloodlike  trot- 
ting stallion  we  ever  saw. 

Comments  on  these  two  statements 
would  be  superfluous,  further  than  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
author  lived  at  the  time  of  Abdallah, 
the  other  sixty-three  years  after,  who 
merely  rehashes  the  prejudices  of  an 
old  man  who  has  always  been  a  bitter 
traducer  of  Hambletonian  and  his  sire. 
The  Kentuckians  sold  him,  at  an  ad- 
vance over  the  price  paid,  in  1841,  and 
his  one  season  in  Kentucky,  1840,  was 
very  successful. 

The  opinions  of  one  so  utterly  ignor- 
ant of  the  subject  he  discusses  are  not 
worthy  of  attention,  though  in  connec- 
tion  with   this   review  thev   have  to  be 
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noticed.    In  an  appended  note  this  state- 
ment appears: 

Hambletonian,  they  say  was  the  founder 
of  their  type.  He  could  not  trot  fast;  his 
sire,  Abdallah,  could  not  trot  at  all;  and 
his  grandsire  Mambrino,  could  not  trot  and 
would  not  run.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Hambletonians  which  have  been  fast  trot- 
ters have  had  their  speed,  not  on  account 
of  their  Hambletonian  blood,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  false  notions 
that  have  prevailed  for  forty  years  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  Hamble- 
tonian blood  have  cost  American  horse-breed- 
ers more  than  a  billion  of  dollars  in  property 
value. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  Mr.  Speed  has 
no  conception  of  the  amount  of  money 
embraced  in  a  "billion  of  dollars,"  and 
had  the  "horse-breeders  of  America" 
been  forced  to  meet  a  yearly  deficit  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  in 
place  of  "suspicions  of  solvency"  been 
bankrupt,  not  a  single  breeder  who  ad- 
hered to  "Hambletonian  blood"  would 
have  a  dollar  in  his  pocket. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  horses  bred 
in  California  have  brought  the  following 
prices : 

Arion    $125,000 

Anteeo    55,000 

Stamboul    50,000 

Bell  Boy 50,000 

Sunol    40,000 

Antevolo     35,000 

This  makes  six  horses  sold  for 
$355,000,  and  quite  a  number  to  be 
added  at  over  $15,000  each.  The  only 
one  of  the  six  that  does  not  trace  on 
the  paternal  side  to  Hambletonian,  was 
Stamboul,  and  his  dam  was  by  Hamble- 
tonian— five  grandsons  and  one  grand- 
daughter of  the  patriarch;  and  1  hope 
that  pardon  will  be  granted  for  the 
statement  that  Anteeo  and  Antevolo  were 
bred  and  reared  by  myself,  from  one 
mare,  so  that  a  very  small  breeder  of 
horses  in  California  has  a  "chance." 

Not  a  word  of  comment  is  necessary 
to  settle  the  value  of  Hambletonian 
blood,  the  following  table  being  ample 
testimony : 

Lou  Dillon,  1 :58y2,  four  strains  Hambletonian 
Major   Delmar,    1:59%,   three   strains   Ham- 
bletonian 
Cresceus,   1:59%,  two  strains  Hambletonian 


The  Abbott,  2:03%,  one  strain  Hambletonian 
Alix,   2:03%,   one   strain   Hambletonian 
Nancy  Hanks,  2:04,  two  strains  Hambletonian 
John  A.  McKerron,  2:04H,  three  strains  Ham* 

bletonian 
Azote,  2:04%,  three  strains  Hambletonian 

These  comprise  the  eight  fastest  trot- 
ters, seven  of  them  on  the  paternal  side 
tracing  to  Hambletonian,  the  exception, 
Alix,  getting  the  blood  through  her  dam ; 
all  of  them,  however,  in  direct  descent 
from  Mambrino,  who,  Mr.  Speed  says, 
was  "worthless  and  also  vicious,"  which 
Mr.  Porter,  eminently  qualified  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  and  who  was  famil- 
iar with  the  best  horses  of  the  time, 
terms  the  "celebrated  Mambrino." 

That  Mr.  Speed  was  better  informed 
at  one  time  in  relation  to  Hambletonian 
he  shows  in  his  original  article,  stating: 

Here  is  the  fiction  about  Hambletonian, 
written  by  me  some  years  ago,  when  I 
believed  it  to  be  true:  "Messenger  begat 
Mambrino,  and  Mambrino  begat  Abdallah, 
and  Abdallah  begat  Hambletonian.  Now  the 
race  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  trotting  horse  in  America 
which  has  not  in  its  blood,  one,  two,  or 
three  strains  of  this  Hambletonian  blood, 
for  Hambletonian  was  the  great  sire  of  trot- 
ters. •  •  •  He  had  the  capacity  of  trans- 
mitting the  trotting  gait  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  horse  in  history." 

The  reason  he  gives  for  his  solemn  re- 
cantation is:  "There  are  a  good  many 
misstatements  in  that  paragraph,  but 
when  I  wrote  it  I  was  deceived  by  the 
false  pedigrees  which  have  been  manu- 
factured and  recorded  in  the  trotting- 
horse  registers  and  steed-books." 

In  place  of  showing  the  falsity  of 
these  statements,  however,  he  proffers  his 
own  word  unsupported  by  a  single 
line  of  evidence,  a  mere  rehash  of 
the  rantings  of  a  man  who,  for  many 
years,  has  exhibited  a  violent  type  of 
insanity  whenever  the  name  of  Hamble- 
tonian was  mentioned.  1  shall  also  quote 
from  myself  to  show  that  I  have  been 
consistent.  In  November,  1901,  Sunset, 
after  showing  what  a  few  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hambletonian  have  done, 
there  is  the  following  paragraph : 

But  the  line  does  not  reign  in  this  country 
alone.  Russia.  Austria,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  big  antipodean  colonies,  there 
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of  his  communication  being  rejected  if 
he  had  chosen  more  strenuous  language 
to  convey  his  criticisms. 

Following  the  criticism  is  "The  Re- 
joinder of  Mr.  Speed,"  consisting  of  a 
brief  reiteration  of  the  former  story, 
nothing  taken  back,  nothing  modified. 
Mr.  Speed  says:  "But  Mr.  Hervey 
must  not  assume  that  because  I  did 
not  burden  my  article  with  statistics 
I  had  none.  I  had  those  compiled  by 
the  most  careful  horse-student  and 
scientific  breeder  in  America,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph Huntington,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island. 

It  was  far  from  necessary  to  inform 
those  who  have  even  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  trotting  horses, 
that  Mr.  Huntington  was  the  inspira- 
tion— Huntingtonian  all  through  that 
article,  colored  and  embellished  by  the 
"gifted  author."  For  the  past  forty  odd 
years  Mr.  Huntington  has  been  the  per- 
sistent and  bitter  traducer  of  Hambleton- 
ian, his  ancestors  and  his  descendants. 
"Bill  Rysdyk's  bull,"  was  his  favorite  epi- 
thet when  mentioning  that  horse,  and 
when  Mr.  Speed  stated:  "The  truth  is 
that  Hambletonian  was  a  bull-like 
horse,  and  when  a  colt  he  became  the 
property  of  Bill  Rysdyk,  a  hired  man  on 
Seely's  farm";  that  and  the  repetition 
of  nonsensical  stories,  the  falsity  of 
which  had  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  left  no  doubt  regarding  the  real 
author  of  the  attack.  But  as  "the  most 
careful  horse-student  and  scientific 
breeder  in  America,"  after  a  long  life- 
time devoted  to  breeding  horses,  has 
failed  to  produce  one  horse  of  any  prom- 
inence in  any  one  of  the  classes  of  light 
harness-horses,  his  teachings  will  do  no 
damage  at  home,  and  with  little  danger 
of  more  than  a  passing  ruffle  abroad. 

While  it  may  appear  eminently  super- 
erogatory to  add  any  more  testimony 
regarding  the  position  Hambletonian 
holds  in  the  harness-horse  world,  as  Lou 
Dillon  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  in  the 
lead  of  all  other  champion  trotters,  it 
will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Hambletonian  blood  in 
her  pedigree.     One  quarter  of  her  blood 
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is  now  unknown,  and  when  that  is  dis- 
covered there  may  be  another  Hamble- 
t  on  inn  strain ;  four  crosses  over  which 
there  is  no  contention;  tabulating  her 
pedigree  to  the  fourth  remove  in  that 
column,  thr<*e  sons  of  llambletonian, 
Strathmore,  Volunteer  and  Sackett's 
Hambletonian.  and  llambletonian  him- 
self. 

It  is  well  known  that  inbreeding  in- 
tensifies family  characteristics,  and  in 
all  the  improved  breeds,  from  horses  to 
pigeons,  the  result  has  been  obtained  by 
judicious  mating  of  near  relatives. 
Apart  from  a  marvelous  flight  of  trot- 
ting speed  Lou  Dillon  is  not.  very  far 
from  being  a  model.  As  much  "qual- 
ity"' as  many  thoroughbreds,  that  mean- 
ing finish  and  beauty;  all  her  points, 
in  fact,  denote  speed.  Her  race  with 
Major  Del  mar  (the  start  and  finish  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  pictures)  justifies 
calling  her  an  ideal  race-horse,  and  it 
would  be  nearly  as  wonderful  to  gather 
grapes  from  thistles  as  to  imagine  that 
a  "bull-like  horse"  with  a  "Conestoga'' 
mare  for  one  of  its  grandams,  and  in- 
heriting his  blood  through  four  dilFerent 
channels,  should  be  the  many  times  pro- 
genitor of  the  mare  which  is  surely  the 
paragon  of  all  trotting  horses. 

And  now  that  the  unpleasant  task 
is  finished  of  reviewing  an  article  so 
utterly  preposterous  as  that  which  has 
been  given  consideration  from  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied,  I  turn  with  great 
satisfaction  to  a  labor  of  love,  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  story  of  the  horses  of 
California. 

In  the  eighth  paper  of  the  series  there 
was  a  table  of  the  champions  of  the  now 
obsolete  vehicle,  the  high- wheeled  sulky, 
which  will  again  be  appropriated: 

Sunol.   California    2 :08% 

Palo   Alto,   California    2:08% 

Maud  S..  Eastern    2:08% 

Xancy  Hanks.   Eastern    2:09 

Allerton,   Eastern    2 : 09 V4 

.Jay-Eye-Sec,    Eastern    2 :  10 

Nelson,    Eastern    2:10 

California  had  first  place  and  a  tie  for 
the  second  in  that  ancient  rig.  The 
bicycle,  pneumatic  tire,  ball-bearing  axle 
was  introduced  in  1892,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 4th  of  that  vear  Nancv  Hanks  trotted 


in  2:04,  so  that  it  was  a  fair  inference 
that  a  gain  of  five  seconds  was  due  to 
the  improved  sulky. 

The   table   containing    the    names  of 
horses  which  have   trotted    in   2 :05  or    ! 
better,     is     based     on      that     acknowl- 
edged   difference,    2:10    and    2:05   rep-     1 
resenting   an    equal    class.       There   has     ; 
been    progress    in    these    twelve    years. 
The    six    fastest    high-wheelers    made 
an     average     of     2 :09.37,      while     the 
number    which    have    made    the    fastest 
bicycle  mark  is  increased  to  eight,  and 
their  average,  2:02.42;   the  first  division 
beating   2:10  by   .(*3   of   a    second,  the 
faster  class  2.58  better  than   the  stipu- 
lated time. 

This  2 :05  or  better  table,  as  given 
here,  shows  the  preponderance  of  Ham- 
bletonian blood  in  these  paragons.  As 
all  of  them  have  inherited  that  strain, 
it  will  be  just  reasoning  to  claim  that  it 
is  an  essential  factor  when  the  higheit 
rate  of  speed  is  required  in  place  of 
being  the  drawback,  which  Mr.  Speed 
asserts  it  to  be.  It  has  a  still  men 
forcible  bearing  on  the  superior  advan- 
tages California  presents  over  any  otter 
country — all  countries  in  fact — for  tht 
production  of  fast  trotters. 

Under  the  old  classification,  at  th* 
close  of  the  season  1891,  California  hett 
the  first  place,  and  a  tie  for  the  second. 
November  1,  1903,  representing  Califbr* 
nia:  Lou  Dillon,  1:58%,  holds  tfcft 
highest  rank  by  1*4  seconds,  and  titft 
means  a  very  decided  superiority  what 
the  time  beaten  was  1 :5d%.  Again  tak- 
ing the  figures  as  they  stand  in  the  tabla^ 
there  is  a  tie  for  second  place  between 
Major  Delmar  and  Cresceus.  The  sue 
of  Major  Delmar  was  bred  and  reared  in 
California,  so  that  he  is  only  one  re- 
moved from  "a  native  son,"  and  taking 
all  the  performances  of  the  two  horses 
for  this  season  to  base  a  calculation 
upon,  the  "tiev  is  not  only  broken  but 
the  rupture  so  wide  that  the  question  of 
supremacy  is  settled  beyond  cavil.  Major 
Delmar  obtained  a  record  of  2:05^  at 
Memphis  last  October,  and  this  season, 
from  the  opening  of  his  campaign, 
showed  many  miles  close  to  the  two- 
minute  mark,  constant  improvement  till 
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frni-tif»n  at  Memphis. 
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record,  and  this  year  he  showed  so  little 
capacity  that  no  one  thought  he  had  the 
smallest  chance  to  come  within  seconds 
of  two  minutes.  Certainly  under  these 
conditions  Major  ])clmar  must  he  award- 
ed  the  higher  rank. 

lint  when  the  career  of  Lmi  ])illon  is 
hroujrht  into  juxtaposition  with  that  of 
all   the   utlier  champions,  the  difference 
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•hrase  in  "a  class 
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;wenty-nine  years 
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be  anything  but 
who  denied  that 
jr  of  the  Pacific 
>ctor8  in  breeding, 
the  very  highest 

Lou  Dillon,  her 
il  grandsire,  her 
randam  on  that 
»;  and  with  the 
era  of  1902-1903, 
i  spent  here, 
re  had  the  advan- 
dimate,  and  this, 

greatly  in  her 
of  1902  she  was 
>m  track  to  track, 
l  a  race,  showing 
that  her  owners 
>ver  for  the  big 
howed  a  mile  on 
it  being  the  clos- 
-,  in  2 :08*4,  and 
riaon  to  bring  in, 

subsequent  per- 
lmar  and  herself 
lich  followed  her 
and  her  winter 
aton  track. 
1  a  wonderfully 
it  Memphis,  so 
te  Horse  Review, 
,  1902,  under  the 
al  Trotter,"  thus 


ccasions  we  have 
ngth  of  the  grand 
j  gelding,  Major 
have  been  remark- 
>  insignificance  be- 
•breaking    race    at 


Memphis  in  the  Diamond  Handicap  last 
Thursday.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  reserved 
terms  of  this  extraordinary  feat. 

A    peculiar    race;    dash    and    heats 
combined — the    first    heat,    one.    mile, 
which  Major  D.  won  in  2:05%;    the 
second   heat,   nine   furlongs,   also   won 
by  the  Major  in  2:22y2.    In  both  these 
heats  the  California  horse  Monte  Carlo 
was  second,  only  a  "nose"  behind  in  the 
mile,  and  half  a  length  in  the  nine  fur- 
longs.   The  concluding  heat  was  half  a 
mile,   and  that  Delmar   won   in   1:01. 
It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  an 
enthusiastic   writer   should    portray    in 
gorgeous  words  the  achievements  of  the 
half-Californian.     Had    any    one    pre- 
dicted, at  that  time,  that  the  California 
filly  would,  in  less  than  a  year,  defeat 
him  with  ease  in  an  actual  race,  and 
even  when  he  trotted  a  mile  in  1:59%, 
she    would     go     1^4     seconds     faster, 
equivalent   to   a    gap    of    55    feet, — if 
the  idle  vaporings  were  noticed  at  all, 
laughter  and  ridicule  would  have  been 
the    reply.    This    is    a    gain    of    9% 
seconds  on  the  part  of  the  filly,  5% 
seconds  deducted  from  the  time  of  the 
horse.    Eetained    in    the    same    hands, 
the  great  difference  was  that  the  winter 
months  were  spent  by  Major  Delmar  on 
the  Hudson,  as  far  north  as  Albany; 
while  Lou  was  in  the  Livermore  valley, 
with  scarcely  a  day  that  she  could  not  be 
given  fast  exercise.    As  early  as  March 
21,  1903,  I  saw  her  trot  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  29%  seconds,  and  that  with  so 
much  ease,  notwithstanding  it  was  the 
finish  of  a  fast  mile,  or  rather  that  the 
last  two  hundred  yards  seemed  so  much 
faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  quarter 
that  it  was  evident  that  even  that  very 
fast  rate  was  not  the  limit  of  her  speed. 
Quite  a  number  of  eastern  horsemen  were 
present,  among  them  E.  E.  Smathers, 
who  is  now  owner  of  Major  Delmar 
and  many  more  of  the  fastest  trotters, 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  who 
were  present,  was  that  with  all  her  speed 
she  would  not  prove  a  race-winner  when 
in  company  with  horses  of  nearly  the 
same  caliber.     That  opinion,  so  grossly 
erroneous,    as    subsequent    events    have 
proved,  deterred  purchasers  from  bidding 
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a  price  which  her  speed,  form  and  breed- 
ing should  have  warranted,  and  at  public 
auction  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  she  sold  for 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
She  was  bred  by  the  Pierce  Brothers  of 
the  Santa  Eosa  Stock  Farm.  The  elder, 
Henry  Pierce,  died,  and  the  survivor  re- 
solved to  send  her  to  the  "Blue  Eibbon 
Sale."  It  did  not  take  long  to  demon- 
strate that  the  amount  paid  by  Mr. 
Billings  was  much  below  her  value.  The 
sale  was  in  May.  June  16th,  driven  by 
her  owner,  an  amateur,  to  a  wagon,  she 
lowered  the  record  from  2 :07  to  2 :06}4. 
An  offer  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
refused,  and  when  on  July  29th,  under 
the  same  conditions  she  made  the  mile 
in  2:04%  it  was  fully  recognized  that 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  had  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon  of  the  trotting 
world. 

In  1894  Alix  trotted  a  mile  in  2  :03%, 
which  still  stood  the  best  for  mares,  and 
only  beaten  by  The  Abbott,  2 :03^4,  and 
Cresceus,  2 :02*4.  To  sulky,  and  driven 
by    her    trainer,    Millard    F.    Sanders, 


on  July  4th,  Lou  trotted  in  2:04%, 
and  many  critics  sent  forth  fervid 
statements  on  the  folly  of  attempting 
such  a  feat  as  beating  the  time 
made  by  Alix  with  a  green  five-year- 
old  mare.  That  was  her  first  attempt 
outside  of  the  "matinee"  circle,  and 
seven  days  later  she  proved  that  her 
managers  had  not  overrated  her  capacity 
by  beating  the  time  which  for  nine 
years  had  not  been  equaled  by  one  of 
the  sex,  and  as  all  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Trotting  Association 
complied  with,  the  record  2:03% 
legitimate. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  tabulate  the  per- 
formances of  this  wonderful  mare  to 
enable  readers,  who  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  trotting  affairs,  to  compre- 
hend the  station  she  occupies.  It  is  nec- 
essary, perhaps,  to  present  explanatory 
notes  for  a  full  understanding.  Before 
track  vehicles  were  so  greatly  improved, 
and  the  old  rigs  with  high  wheels  and 
steel  tires  were  in  vogue,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  a  sulky  over  a  wagon  was 


Newman,  photo 
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to  show  that  Lou 
i  branches  of  har- 
as done  better  in 
eur.  The  trainer 
r  of  Lou  Dillon, 
.s  had  remarkable 
,  conditioner  and 


driver  of  fast  trotters.  He  drove  her 
to  a  sulky  in  1:58V*>,  and  on  the  same 
track  Mr.  Billings  drove  her,  three  days 
intervening,  to  a  wagon  in  2:00.  The 
papers  have  reported  that  Sanders  weighs 
156  pounds,  Mr.  Billings  185  pounds, 
so  that  the  mare  has  always  had  from 
six  to  35  pounds  overweight.  When 
the  difference  between  sulky  and  wagon 
is  taken,  at  the  respective  figures 
made  by  Lou  Dillon,  it  is  certainly 
within  bounds  to  say  that  the  amateur 
was  not  favored,  and  yet  with  that  al- 
lowance diminished  one  half,  the  wagon 
races  of  the  mare  are  the  best.  Dis- 
carding the  race  to  high  wheels,  and  the 
heat  race  against  Major  Delmar,  winning 
over  a  horse  in  place  of  time  being  the 
test  in  that,  the  average  of  the  four 
wagon  races  driven  by  Mr.  Billings  is 
2:03.18.  That  of  the  six  sulky  races 
driven  by  Mr.  Sanders  is  2  :02.12,  with 
V/n  seconds  subtracted,  the  wagon, 
2:02.(58,   a   marvelous   showing   in   both 
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2:00 
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advantages,  their  fountains  of  life, 
sperm  and  sperm  cells  are  superior  to 
those  engendered  in  countries  where  the 
conditions  are  not  so  favorable.  Fanci- 
ful as  this  may  appear,  there  are  logical 
reasons  to  support  it,  enough  at  present, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  the  disclo- 
sures made  in  the  table  containing  the 
trotters,  which  have  records  below  2  :05 ; 
eight  in  all,  three  of  them  were  bred  and 
reared  in  California,  Lou  Dillon,  John 
A.  McKerron,  and  Azote.  The  sires, 
Major  Delmar  and  The  Abbott,  Delmar 
and  Chimes  were  also  bred  and  reared 
here.  There  are  only  three  to  the 
credit  of  the  "rest  of  the  world," 
five  of  the  eight  carrying  California 
blood,  and  this  plain  statement  is 
"submitted  without  argument."  And 
yet  there  is  another  point  worthy 
of  consideration.  Four  of  the  eight  made 
records  this  year  (1903) — Lou  Dillon, 
Major  Delmar,  Cresceus,  and  John  A. 
McKerron — two  of  them  Californians — 
Lou  Dillon  and  John  A.  McKerron — 
Major  Delmar  half-Califomian.  Three 
of  them  have  beaten  two  minutes,  and 
one  half  is  the  meed  of  California,  viz., 
all  of  Lou  Dillon  and  one  half  of  Major 
Delmar.  The  victory  over  the  Major 
is  the  most  brilliant  gem  in  the  crown 
of  Lou  Dillon.  To  show  how  good  her 
only  real  competitor  is,  as  well  as  being 
60  closely  connected  with  clan-Califor- 
nia, his  races  for  1903  are  tabulated: 

Albany,    N.    Y.,    Aug.  1 2:04% 

New  York  City,  Aug.  13 2:04 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Sep.  4 2:02% 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,   Sep.  9 2:01»/2 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,   Sep.  11 2:00% 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sep.  18 2:06ya 

New  York   City,   Sep.  25 2:00 

Lexington,    Ky.,    Oct.  10  (wagon)  2:03% 

Memphis,    Tenn.,    Oct.  27 1  -.59% 

On  October  20th,  the  Major  was 
beaten  by  Lou  Dillon  for  the  Memphis 
gold  cup.  His  four  fastest  races  aggre- 
gate 8 :0114,  an  average  of  2 :00.31.  Lou 
Dillon's  fastest  four  figures  8:00y4, 
average  2:00.06.  Two  of  Lou's  were 
made  to  wagon  with  the  overweight 
amateur  driver,  and  while  there  is  appar- 
ently so  little  difference,  there  is  in  real- 
ity a  wide  gap,  though  were  a  compari- 
son made  between  the  races,  or  rather 
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trials  of  Cresceus  and  Major  Delmar 
during  the  season  of  1903,  the  claim 
made  heretofore  tliat  the  Major  was 
entitled  to  second  place  would  be  so 
firmly  established  as  to  be  beyond  any- 
thing approaching  reasonable  denial. 

California  in  these  days  is  far  from 
being  terra  in  my  nit  a.  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  state  in  the  Union  which  lias  been 
more  elaborately  described,  and  yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  have 
obtained  their  knowledge  from  reading 
entirely  are  not  thoroughly  verged  as  to 


ter-time  in  California,  when  the  houa 
of  sunshine  are  the  shortest  of  all  the 
days  of  the  year.  To  take  the  time  of 
the  year  which  is  opposite,  when  that 
are  many  hours  between  the  rising  of 
the  grand  luminary  over  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  until  it  sets  amid  a  halo  of 
glory  in  the  ocean  will  be  appropriate. 
The  picture  here  reproduced,  "Supreme 
Enjoyment;'  is  taken  from  a  series 
of  photographs  of  the  Kancho  Santa 
Ysahcl,  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  Cali- 
fornia ;     and     a     Herrings,     Morelani 


A    VALLEY    PABTFBE    SHOWING   TTTH    CALIFORNIA    LIVE    OAKS,    WlllCn    AFFORD    WBLCO* 
SHADE   TO   GltAZl.NU    STUCK 


what  this  country  really  is.  Pictures, 
bettor  to  say  photographs,  which  give 
a  correct  representation  are  next  to  per- 
sonal investigation,  and  the  pictures  of 
winter-time  in  former  papers  told  a 
bettor  story  than  words  alone  could  ex- 
press. Midwinter  views  of  race  courses, 
big  fields  of  horses  galloping  over  them, 
and  those  accompanied  by  an  "emerant 
sea"  of  verdant  lawns,  flowers  in  profu- 
sion, rare  shrubbery  which  are  green- 
house plants  on  the  other  side,  not  only 
tell  the  tale  but  present  absolute  proofs 
of  the  reliabilitv  of  the  evidence  of  win- 


Hall,  or  any  other  artist  of  renown, 
dependent  on  imagination,  could  not 
equal  it.  Supreme  enjoyment  is  the 
right  title  for  this,  as  every  one  of  the 
horses  expresses  eminent  gratification, 
while  the  one  which  is  resting  its  hod 
on  the  back  of  another,  the  water  laving 
their  limbs  and  soothing  them  with  ib 
lullaby,  does  not  need  words  to  tell  ol 
its  glorious  enjoyment. 

Hundreds  of  kindred  scenes  may  to 
found  in  parts  of  California,  and  wkfli 
a  ''brawling  brook"  is  not  an  ttbd 
requirement  on  a  boras  bieedMM 
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a  stream,  such  as  is  represented,  will 
add  to  the  beauty  and  in  many  other 
respects  be  beneficial.  A  chance  to 
stand  in  the  water  as  many  hours  in  the 
day  as  he  chose  cured  the  worst  stiffened 
horse  that  ever  came  under  my  obser- 
vation. 

In  1871,  General  Phil  Sheridan  sent 
to  my  place,  near  Riverside,  Illinois, 
the  black  horse  which  carried  him  in  the 
ride  to  Winchester — that  horse  which 
has  been  celebrated  in  song  and  story 
and  placed  on  canvas  by  a  famous  artist. 
Accompanying  him  was  a  gray  horse 
captured  from  General  Breckinridge, 
and  there  also  started  with  them  a  bay 
charger  belonging  to  the  General's 
brother,  Colonel  Michael  Sheridan.  This 
horse,  being  badly  crippled,  had  to  be 
left  behind,  and  a  man  was  sent  to 
bring  him  from  Chicago,  the  whole  day 
occupied  in  leading  him  ten  miles. 
We  had  an  artesian  well  on  the  farm 
from  which  flowed  a  large  stream  of 
water,  and  before  the  drains  were  com- 
pleted it  was  conducted  into  the  ditch 
on  the  outside  of  the  track.  The  three 
horses  were  kept  in  a  small  field  which 
enclosed  a  part  of  the  ditch,  and  the 
cripple,  Colonel  Sheridan's  horse,  spent 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  eating 
and  sleeping  in  the  ditch  which  was  so 
large  that  the  water  came  well  up  on  his 
sides.  In  a  few  months  he  had  entirely 
recovered,  much  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  his  owner.  The  equine  hero  of 
the  grand  ride,  while  a  good-looking 
horse,  was  inferior  in.  the  conformation 
which  indicates  speed  and  endurance  to 
his  companions.  Looking  at  these  horses 
the  impression  was  strong  that  the  poet's 
license  to  exaggerate  had  prevailed  over 
the  truth.  The  bay,  apparently,  might 
have  performed  such  a  feat,  while 
the  "gallant  gray"  would  have  made  it 
an  easy  task.  Colonel  Sheridan's 
chargers  in  the  campaign  on  the  plains, 
were  the  bay  and  the  gray,  and  not  a 
horse  in  the  army  could  cope  in  an 
antelope  hunt  or  in  a  race,  with  the 
one  which  had  done  service  on  both 
sides,  and  which  was  claimed  to  be  a 
thoroughbred  son  of  Grey  Eagle.  The 
crippling  of  the  bay  came  from  one  of 
these  exciting  hunts,  and  had  he  not  been 
so  great  a  favorite  of  Colonel  Sheridan 
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he  would  not  have  been  brought  home.  Mr.  Billings  then  lived  in  Claremont,  N. 

The  reproduction  of  Scott's  painting  H.  He  sold  her  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Gage,  of 
of  Princess,  made  in  1869,  will  give  a  Chicago,  and  she  greatly  surprised  the 
good  idea  of  the  form  of  that  famous  horse-folk  of  that  town  by  beating  thl 
mare.  As  I  had  her  in  charge  in  1870  best  horses  on  her  first  appearance  m 
and  1871  and  sold  her  to  Mr.  Bonner,  the  tracks.  The  relationship  between 
I  can  vouch  for  it  being  a  "striking  like-  the  mare  he  knew  so  well  in  his  boyhood 
ness."  She  was  one  of  the  most  noted  induced  Mr.  Billings  to  overbid  all  com- 
ma res  of  her  day;  the  only  mare  that  petitors  when  his  trainer  and  others 
was  bred  to  llambletonian  which  has  two  insisted  that  his  bid  was  far  above  her 
descendants    in    the    very    fast    list, —  value. 

through  her  son  Happy  Medium,  Nancy  The  photographs  of  Lou   Dillon  and 

Hanks,  2:04,  by  Happy  Medium;    and  Major  Delmar,  represent  the  start  and 

the  dam  of  Lou   Dillon,   1 :58V2>  by  a  finish  of  the  heat  in   the   race   for  the 

son  of  Happy  Medium,  Milton  Medium.  Memphis  gold  cup,   value    $5,000,  and 

Princess  is  the  only  horse  to  win  races  not    only    show    their    form,    but   also 

of  ten  miles  each  on  consecutive  days,  represent   their   action.      That    of   Loo 

The  story  is  told  in  the  summaries:  Dillon    may    be    called     perfect,    while 

hyper-critics  would  say  that  there  WW 

Union    Course,    San    Francisco,    March    3,  too   much    bending   of    knees    and   hocks 

1859.    Match,  ten  miles  to  wagons,  $25,000—  in  the  Majors  "wav  of  going."    It  may 

Jas.  L    Eoff's  b.  m    Princess      i  bo  that  the  smoottier  gait  of  the  mare 

John  Crook  s  cnr.  n.  Ulencoe  Chief 2       •       iK ^     ^„„^     „t    \ j 

Time,  29:ioV4.  1S   the    caus0    of   her    supremacy,   and 

as  she  trotted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 

Same  course,  March  4th.   Match,  ten  miles.  }>w    YoriJ    speedway    to    a     wagon,   and 

$10,000—  driven  by  her  overweight  owner  in  25% 

Princess,  to  wagon l  seconds   (that  amazing   flight  of  speed 

Glencoe  Chief   in  harness 2  oniv  excelled  bv  fast  gallopers),  all  parte 

i  inio,  w :  io  /4.  of  {ho  machinery  of  this  wonderful  mare 

must  be   in  keeping  with    her   perfect 

Eoff  took  her  cast  that  year,  where  action, 

she  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  Kinney  Lou,  2:07%,  was  one  of  the 

beating  Flora  Temple  one  race,  heats  of  sensational   horses  of   1903.        He  won 

two  miles.  $11,450,  and  trotted  six  heats  better  than 

It   would   be   too   fanciful   to   claim  2:10.    He  was  purchased  by  Budd  D0M4 

that  the  period  of  her  life  which  was  and  the  purchase  caused  Budd's  retain 

passed  in  California  was  the  cause  of  to  his  old  avocation  in  which  he  gained 

her  success  as  a  brood-mare,  nor  is  it  a    high     reputation.       Judge     Greene, 

necessary,  when  Lou  Dillon  is  Califor-  2:10%,    champion    four-year-old    trot- 

nian ;    for  two  generations  on  the  side  ter,  1903,  was  another  of  our  hones  to 

of   her    sire,    and    one,    perhaps    more,  acquire    high    renown    on    the    eastern 

through  her  dam.     The  father  of  the  tracks;  and  as  he  and  Kinney  Lou  will 

owner  of  Lou  Dillon  was  the  owner  of  be  on  the  Grand  Circuit  again  this  year, 

Princess,  and  taught  her  to  trot  in  his  they  will  add  further    renown   to  the 

daily  drives  from  his  oflice  to  his  resi-  state  which  leads  the  world  in  the  pro- 

dence,  which  were   made   twice  a  day.  duction  of  fast  trotters. 
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The  Garden  of  the  Bishop 

A   Study  of  the  Characteristics  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 

California 

By  L.   6.    Sinnakd 


INDEPENDENT  of  the  object  of  a 
visit  to  California — whether  for 
pleasure,  health,  or  home-seeking — 
a  few  days  spent  in  that  picturesque  por- 
tion of  the  central  coast  section  occupied 
by  San  Luis  Obispo  county  will  prove  a 
profitable  investment  of  time ;  not  alone 
in  compelling  a  realization  of  the  amaz- 
ing productivity  and  the  marvelous  vari- 
ety of  resources  displayed  by  California 
within  an  area  of  3,500  square  miles, 
but  because  this  region  conveys  to  the 
imagination  a  vivid  expression  of  the 
true  California  atmosphere,  the  out-of- 
door  life  and  the  perennial  enjoyment 
of  conditions  so  conducive  to  happiness 
and  contentment  as  to  invite  a  care- 
less dependence  upon  Nature's  bounty 
that  seems  wanton  in  its  waste  of  time 
and  material. 

This  atmosphere  of  "old  Mission 
days"  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  the 
same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  stimu- 
lating the  entire  state  to  phenomenal 
growth  and  progress.  But  while  it  re- 
mains it  lends  a  distinct  charm  to  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  which  is  relished  by 
the  traveler  who  has  become  fascinated 
with  the  romantic  history  of  California, 
many  dramatic  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  this  section,  and  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  shrewd  investor  who  quickly 
discovers  unappreciated  and  unappro- 
priated opportunities  and  converts  the 
same  into  sources  of  wealth  undreamed 
of  by  the  native  Californian. 

Before  the  subdivisions  of  the  great 
Spanish  grants — the  Corral  de  Piedra, 
Santa  Manuela,  Nipomo,  Pismo,  Canada 
de  los  Osos,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Ysabel, 
Huer  Huero,  and  others — acres  that 
numbered  less  than  a  thousand  were  not 
considered  worth  a  gaming  stake.  Man 
gave  no  thought  to  compensating  toil. 


The  soil  yielded  only  what  was  asked  of 
it — wild  feed  for  stock.  Today  man's 
tribute  of  industry  encourages  ever- re- 
sponsive Nature  to  make  such  prodigal 
returns  as  to  astonish  the  eastern  pro- 
ducer who  is  not  accustomed  to  consid- 
ering climate  in  its  important  relation 
to  production.  Many  factors,  resultant 
upon  topographical  and  other  physical 
conditions  that  exist  only  in  this  fav- 
ored region,  escape  the  ordinary  observ- 
er. First  of  all,  the  equable  climate 
promotes  health  and  vigor  with  which 
to  work.  If  a  man  is  idle,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  weather.  Second,  necessi- 
ties in  more  rigorous  climates  become 
luxuries  here.  For  instance,  expensive 
housing  for  stock,  built  to  withstand 
severe  winters.  Some  people  in  this 
county  make  no  provision  whatever 
for  the  shelter  of  their  animals, 
though  light  and  inexpensive  structures 
that  a  Minnesota  zephyr  would  6end  bal- 
looning are  substantial  enough  here,  and 
pay  their  cost  in  the  increased  vitality 
and  service  of  stock  that  is  protected 
during  the  winter  from  the  occasional 
chilling  fogs  of  the  coast  region  and  the 
light  frosts  that  sometimes  occur  in  the 
interior  during  December  and  January. 

Finally  should  be  noted  the  higher  and 
more  permanent  fertility  of  soil  in  this 
region,  resultant  upon  rainless  summers 
and  the  consequent  retention  of  plant 
food — phosphorus,  nitrogen,  calcium  and 
potash,  present  in  large  quantities  in  the 
deep  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  soft  sandstones,  shales 
and  limestones  of  the  Neocene  period 
which  largely  comprise  the  formation  in 
this  county. 

The  physical  features  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  present  two  distinct  sec- 
tions; the  sea  slope  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
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range  constituting  the  coast  region,  with 
an  ocean  frontage  of  about  eighty  miles, 
and  the  great  basin  of  the  Upper  Salinas 
valley,  which  lies  between  the  Coast 
Range  proper  and  the  east  slope  of  the 
Santa  Lucia s  forming  the  interior  sec- 
tion. This  difference  creates  a  distinc- 
tion in  temperature  and  rainfall.  Lying 
open  to  the  sea,  the  coast  climate  is 
modified  by  the  equable  temperature  of 
the  ocean  and  enjoys  a  greater  rainfall, 
while  the  interior  is  subject  to  greater 
variations  in  temperature,  incident  to  its 
increased  elevation,  which  ranges  from 
f>00  to  1,200  feet.  The  contrast  between 
these  two  sections  is  so  marked  that  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  separate  space 
in  describing  their  characteristics,  and 
this  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  north- 
ern or  interior  portion  of  the  county. 


The  town  of  Paso  Robles  represents  a  type  of  pregnant' 

The  great  basin  of  the  Salinas  occu- 
pies an  area  approximately  forty  by  sev- 
enty miles,  and  is  drained  by  the  river 
bearing  its  name.  Two  great  watersheds 
afford  a  supply  of  water  that  has  neTH 
been  utilized.  West  and  south,  out  oi 
the  heart  of  the  Santa  Lucias,  leap  th« 
living  streams  of  the  Rineonada,  Santi 
Margarita,  Atascadero,  Paso  Robles,  Sai 
Marcos  and  Nacimiento ;  while  from  thf 
west  slope  of  the  Coast  Range  the  Huei 
Huero,  San  Juan,  Cholame  and  E* 
trella  contribute  to  the  seaward  flow  o\ 
the  Salinas. 

The  precipitation  being  confined  ta 
the  rainy  season,  there  is  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  volume  of  water  carried  bj 
these  streams,  as  between  the  winter  and 
summer  months.  Up  to  the  prettnt 
time  no  provision  has  been   made  far 
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nunitx,  where  energy  and  prosperity  are  making  their  mark 

the  storage  of  the  immense  amount  of 
storm  water  that  rushes  down  the  val- 
ley. As  long  as  the  country  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
grain  on  a  large  scale  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  its  rare  properties 
of  preserving  moisture  were  considered 
adequate.  With  an  increasing  popula- 
tion and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  re- 
markable producing  capacity  of  the  soil 
in  connection  with  artificial  moisture, 
the  agriculturist  and  dairyman  awakes 
to  the  desirability  of  substituting  for 
the  old,  speculative  methods,  the  more 
assured  results  obtained  through  irriga- 
tion. 

Indications  of  a  great  artesian  belt, 
extending  over  a  stretch  of  arable  coun- 
try from  the  western  foothills  at  Paso 
Kobles  easterly  for  forty  miles  to  the 


Cholame  valley,  have  invited  develop- 
ment of  that  potent  resource,  but  profit- 
able seasons  have  been  frequent  enough 
to  delay  experiments  for  betterment,  and 
only  within  the  past  year  has  enterprise 
been  aroused  to  investigate  the  possibil- 
ities of  liquid  treasure  stored  in  the 
great  syncline  between  the  mountain 
ranges.  The  inquisitive  drill  has  been 
rewarded  beyond  expectation  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany's well,  at  Paso  Robles,  is  flowing  at 
the  rate  of  216,000  gallons  per  day,  with 
a  pressure  of  forty-five  pounds.  The  well 
drilled  by  the  Paso  Robles  Hot  Sulphur 
Bath  Company  developed,  at  430  feet, 
sulphur  water,  temperature  10?  degrees, 
that  maintains  a  flow  of  over  500,000 
gallons.  The  famous  hot  spring  owned  by 
the    Paso   Robles    Hotel    Company    has 
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been  noted  for  years  for  its  generous  de- 
livery, but  a  new  hot  sulphur  well,  just 
completed  by  the  same  company,  breaks 
the  local  record  with  a  flow  of  approxi- 
mately two  million  gallons  per  day. 
Scattered  over  adjoining  territory,  near 
Creston,  Shandon  and  on  the  Cholame 
rancho,  artesian  flows  have  been  encoun- 


The  certain  income  from  a  small 
patch  of  irrigated  ground  is  more  allur- 
ing to  the  man  of  moderate  means  than 
the  speculative  fortune  that  a  good 
season  brings  to  the  20,000-acre  stock 
ranch  or  a  thousand  acres  in  grain,  and 
an  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital  is  presented  here  by  the  large 
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tered  at  depths  varying  from  100  to 
400  feet  Surveys  are  being  completed 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  tracts  on 
the  Nacimiento,  Ascuncion  and  Estrella 
ranchos,  and  on  the  Santa  Ysabel  the 
overflow  of  a  great  lake  of  mineral  water 
has  converted  an  unproductive  tract  of 
pasture  into  profitable  fields  of  alfalfa 
and  corn. 


holdings  of  land,  on  the  market  at  lew 
prices,  which  may  be  put  under  irriga- 
tion and  sold  in  small  tracts  at  good 
profit. 

The  health-seeker  finds  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  conditions  that  compel 
speeay  improvement  in  many  forms  of 
malarial  and  nervous  disorders.  Whether 
the  patient  requires  the  bracing  tonic  of 
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some  of  the  peace  of  the  serene  sky  and 
the  vigor  of  the  hills,  while  the  more 
delicate  will  find  every  luxury  and  heal- 
ing influence  that  an  invalid  may  exact 
at  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Paso 
Robles. 

The  scenic  features  of  the  county, 
while  lacking  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
the  Sierras,  present  a  delightful  variety 
of  landscapes  that  lure  the  tourist  to 
a  prolonged  enjoyment  of  his  loiterings 
among  the  park-like  vistas  of  such  noble 
estates  as  the  Santa  Ysabel,  Nacimiento, 
Ascuncion  and  Santa  Margarita 
ranch  os. 

Hill  and  plain  are  shaded  with  groves 
of  oaks  that  rest  the  eve  with  color  and 
life  and  give  grace  to  the  changing  con- 
tour of  the  land. 


The  attractiveness  of  the  scenery 
through  this  county  is  a  feature  es- 
pecially exploited  by  the  Coast  Line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  whose  finely 
equipped  trains  traverse  the  county  from 
north  to  south  and  handle  an  enormous 
amount  of  tourist  travel,  diverted  from 
the  San  Joaquin  route  by  the  charm  of 
sea  and  mountain  views  and  many  other 
features  of  interest,  including  the  re- 
markable engineering  feat  achieved  in 
tunneling  the  Santa  Lucia  mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  Salinas  valley. 

To  solve  the  question  as  to  where  in 
California  a  man  can  obtain  the  best 
land  for  the  least  money — climate,  mar- 
ket, and  social  and  educational  features 
being  equal — one  has  only  to  investigate 
conditions  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 
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The  proportion  of  successful  men  in 
this  county  is  the  best  assurance,  to  the 
man  who  is  looking  to  establish  a  home 
in  California,  that  from  the  same  in- 
vestment of  labor  he  will  reap  double 
the  returns  of  the  eastern  farmer,  and 
his  energy  will  be  applied  under  such  in- 
comparably superior  climatic  conditions 
that  labor  becomes  recreation. 

The  exceptionally  low  land  values  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  transportation  facil- 
ities were  so  long  delayed,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  concentration  of  home- 
seekers  around  Los  Angeles  and  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys, 
where  greater  development  of  resources 
has  advertised  the  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

Grazing  land,  distant  from  the  rail- 
road, may  be  bought  at  from  $2.50  to 
$5.00  per  acre;  land  for  general  farm- 
ing purposes  $10  to  $40  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  improvements  and  locality; 
orchard  lands  from  $20  to  $100  per  acre. 

Some  pioneering  must  be  done  in  this 
county;  but  it  is  pioneering  with  the 
daily  mails  at  your  door,  a  market  clam- 
oring for  your  products,  and  social  and 
educational  opportunities  for  your  par- 
taking. 

Occupations  are  as  widely  diversified 
as  are  soil  and  resources.  Stock-raising, 
dairying,  the  production  of  cereals  on 
a  large  scale,  intensive  farming — 
including  vegetables,  berries  and  bees, 
horticulture,  viticulture,  seed-growing, 
and  the  raising  of  poultry,  sheep  and 
hogs — are  profitable  industries  through- 
out the  county.  Certain  products  in 
certain  localities  have  been  so  extraor- 
dinarily successful  as  to  place  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  beyond  all  rivalry.  The 
exhibit  from  this  county  at  the  World's 
Fair,  this  year,  though  assembled  hur- 
riedly and  late,  will  substantiate  its 
claims  to  recognition. 

While  on  the  coast  side  of  the  county 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  olives  and 
all  semi-tropical  fruits  thrive  as  in  their 
native  clime,  there  are  limitations  to  hor- 
ticulture in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  dependent  upon  the  locality  se- 
lected for  the  planting  of  an  orchard. 
Among  the  frostless  foothills  on  the  west- 
ern rim  of  the  valley,  fruit  trees  of  every 
variety  yield  not  only  abundantly  but  a 
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very  select  quality  of  product.  The 
rich,  alluvial  soil  of  the  north  and  east 
slopes  imparts  a  flavor  to  pears  and 
apples  not  surpassed  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  predicted  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent fruit-growers  in  the  state  that  a 
large  acreage  of  this  district  eventually 
will  be  devoted  to  the  special  production 
of  these  last  varieties  of  fruits,  and  will 
acquire  reputation  for  quality  second  to 
none  in  the  west.  In  localities  more  ex- 
posed to  late  frosts  many  hardy  varieties 
are  safe  and  profitable  producers  for 
the  home  orchard. 

The  small  acreage  in  grapes  demon- 
strates that  the  long,  cloudless  summers 
and  special  ingredients  of  soil  combine 
to  produce  an  unsurpassed  quality  of 
wine  and  table  grapes.  Vintage  from  a 
number  of  small  wineries  finds  ready 
market,  and  this  industry  will  develop 
rapidly  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  Salinas  valley  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  its  reputation  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  wheat  and  barley 
produced.  Shipments  from  Paso  Kobles, 
San  Miguel  and  Templeton.  in  190,'*, 
aggregated  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
tons,  besides  which  there  was  a  large 
demand  for  the  output  of  flour  and  mill- 
stuffs  of  the  three  mills  operating  in  the 
vallev. 


Dairying  ia  the  leading  industry  o! 
the  Coast  region,  and  has  placed  thi* 
county  in  the  front  rank  for  production 
of  butter  and  cheese.  In  the  interior 
dairying  has  been  confined  to  localities 
where  water  has  been  developed  or  flow- 
ing streams  utilized.  The  Santa  Ysabel 
ranch,  three  miles  east  of  Paso  Kobles, 
carrying  100  cows,  is  one  of  the  model 
dairy  farms  of  the  state.  Modern  and 
sanitary  equipments  make  its  products 
in  great  demand.  Its  milk  and  cream 
for  local  consumption  are  sterilized  and 
delivered  in  sealed  glass  jars.  A  visit 
to  the  wonderful  hot  mineral  springs 
and  lake  of  this  rancho,  and  a  trip  over 
its  famous  Park  Drive,  with  its  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  Upper  Salinas,  its 
vistas  of  rolling  hills,  shaded  by  noble 
oaks,  where  thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle 
browse  knee-deep  in  wild  oats,  alfileria 
and  bunch  grass,  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
tourist  program,  and  compels  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  delight  from 
all. 

With  the  development  of  artesian 
water,  alfalfa  and  dairying  will  open  an 
attractive  field  for  the  man  of  limited 
means.  It  combines  profitably  with 
other  fonns  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and,  in  addition  to  readily  market- 
able butter  and  cheese,  the  by-products 
of  a  few  cows  are  a  source  of  income  in 
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raising  calves  and  pigs.  Mild  climate 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  feed  are 
factors  that  make  stock  raising  an  in- 
dustry of  important  proportion. 

To  attend  a  "rodeo"  on  one  of  the 
great  cattle  ranges  of  this  portion  of  the 
county  is  to  experience  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment characteristic  only  of  the  west. 
The  daring  horsemanship  of  the  va- 
queros,  the  wild  dashes  of  savage  steers, 
the  color  and  action  in  the  scene,  with 
its  hackground  of  illimitable  stretches 
of  plain  and  bordering  mountain,  make 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind. 

Attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  mules  is  meeting  with  marked 
success.  Something  like  $200,000  worth 
of  horses  was  exported  from  this  county 
last  fall. 

Though  still  an  important  export,  the 
production  of  wool  is  declining;  the 
great  ranges,  formerly  over-run  with 
countless  flocks,  having  been  broken  up 
by  fence  and  furrow. 

The  under-rated  hen  has  paid  the 
grocery  bills  and  provided  shoes  and 
hats  for  a  great  many  families  in  this 
section,  without  receiving  the  intelligent 
care  that  her  value  as  an  income-pro- 
ducer deserves.  Shipment  of  eggs  and 
poultry  from  Paso  Robles,  San  Miguel 
and  Templeton,  during  the  past  year, 
aggregated  over  $58,000.     Poultry  men, 


commenting  upon  our  mild,  equable  tem- 
perature, freedom  from  winds,  absence 
of  diseases  common  to  poultry  in  other 
vicinities,  and  particularly  upon  the 
sandy,  porous  quality  of  the  soil,  predict 
that  one  of  the  greatest  chicken  indus- 
tries in  the  state  will  centralize  here. 
The  business  affords  opportunity  for  a 
man  of  slender  purse  to  provide  a  sure 
income  while  he  is  improving  his  home 
and  installing  his  orchard. 

The  fascinating  pursuit  of  mining  is 
one  of  the  industries  that  is  proving  re- 
munerative in  this  county,  although  ex- 
ploitation of  the  varied  mineral  resources 
has  been  confined  principally  to  quick- 
silver. The  Karl  mine,  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Paso  Robles,  is  equipped  with  a 
modern  reduction  plant  of  sixty  tons 
daily  capacity,  and  is  producing  an  aver- 
age of  300  flasks  of  quicksilver  per 
month.  Development  of  this  property  is 
proving  the  deposit  to  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  permanent  bodies  of  cinna- 
bar ore  in  the  state,  and  is  encouraging 
the  opening  of  other  properties  in  the 
vicinity.  From  the  Pine  Mountain 
mine,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  southeast  to  the  Rinconada,  the 
Santa  Lucia  mountains  are  yielding  gen- 
erous stores  of  cinnabar,  the  principal 
producing  mines  being  the  Karl, 
Oceanic,     Pine     Mountain,     California 
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Consolidated,  Libertad,  and  Rinconada, 
while  other  promising  properties  are 
being  prospected. 

A  drive  to  the  Karl  mine,  over  a 
mountain  road  rich  in  beautiful  views, 
with  lunch  at  the  mine,  and  a  few  hours 
spent  in  looking  over  the  interesting 
process  of  metal-reduction  employed 
there,  fills  with  enjoyment  and  profit  a 
day  that  many  tourists  look  back  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  a  trip  to  California. 

Chrome,  iron,  silica,  coal,  petroleum, 
asphaltum,  bitumen,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
manganese,  lime,  gypsum,  onyx,  kaolin 
and  building  stones  are  some  of  the  min- 
erals of  the  county,  deposits  of  which 
exist  in  commercial  quantities  and  only 
need  capital  for  their  development. 

Probably  the  greatest  source  of  wealth 
to  be  exploited  will  come  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  oil-producing  measures 
found  outcropping  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  county.  The  area  of  prom- 
ising territory  is  vast  in  extent,  but,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  poorly  prospected. 
Near  the  Nacimiento  river,  eighteen 
miles  northeast  of  Paso  Robles,  the  Acme 
Company  is  operating  a  string  of  tools 
at  a  depth  of  1,450  feet,  and  has  pene- 
trated the  first  oil  sands.  This  strike 
undoubtedly  will  induce  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  anticline  which  extends 
southeast  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Paso 
Robles. 

The  highest  social  standards  are  main- 
tained in  the  cultured  communities  of 
the  Salinas  valley.  Paso  Robles,  the 
second  town  in  importance  in  the  county, 
is  situated  on  the  Coast  Line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  midway  between  the 
two  great  centers  of  population  of  Cali- 
fornia— San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  allurements  of  its  delightful 
climate,  its  famous  hot  mineral  springs, 
and  its  historical  scenic  features  of  in- 
terest to  tourists,  make  it  a  favorite 
stopping  place.  Pleasure  seekers  yield 
to  the  charm  of  enticing  drives  and  the 
many  diversions  afforded,  while  invalids 
find  renewed  vitality  in  the  buoyant 
sunshine,  relief  from  rheumatic  and  ma- 
larial troubles  in  the  healing  hot  waters, 
and  a  tonic  for  disordered  nerves  in  the 
deliciously  pure  air. 


The  city  is  destined  to  become  the 
great  sanitarium  of  the  Pacific  coast 
The  large  investment  represented  by  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  hostelries  in  Cali- 
fornia,—Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles — with 
its  elegantly  appointed  bathing  pavilion, 
is  only  the  inception  of  facilities  for 
health-building  that  will  be  unequaled 
in  the  world.  The  magnificent  new  bath- 
house in  connection  with  this  hotel,  to 
be  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $63,000, 
will  surpass  in  its  equipment  any  similar 
structure  in  America,  and  will"  provide 
every  conceivable  form  of  hydropathic 
treatment. 

The  modest,  though  comfortable  bath- 
house just  completed  by  the  citizens 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  baths  at 
popular  prices,  had  been  open  but  a  few 
weeks  before  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  inadequate  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  patrons  who  would  enjoy  the 
luxury-  and  tonic  of  the  hot  mineral 
waters,  and  it  accordingly  will  be  en- 
larged by  additional  tubs  and  a  swim- 
ming pool. 

The  town  offers  an  ideal  location  for 
homes,  and,  with  its  population  of  only 
1,800,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  metropolis.  Graded  streets 
and  cement  sidewalks,  beautiful  park, 
electric  light  and  telephone  systems, 
modern  brick  business  blocks,  water, 
churches,  public  library,  and  a  $25,000 
high  school  building  are  here. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Company's  mill, 
with  a  capacity  of  six  hundred  bands 
per  day,  and  the  half  mile  of  huge  grain 
warehouses  strung  along  the  railroad 
track,  suggest  the  special  industry  of 
the  section. 

Tributary  to  the  town  on  the  east  are 
Linne,  a  settlement  of  thrifty  farmers; 
Creston,  the  center  of  a  productive  grain 
and  vine  region ;  Shandon  and  Chofame, 
surrounded  by  great  stock  ranges  and 
wheat  farms,  and  Estrella,  where  the 
highly  improved  farms  testify  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  plains  of  the  same  tihiwa. 
On  the  west  are  Adelaida,  Klau,  and  the 
Las  Tablas  Mennonite  colony^  with  their 
varied  industries  of  small  farming,  stock 
raising  and  mining. 

At  San  Miguel,  nine  milea  north  of 
Paso  Robles,  stands  a  famous  old  Tniayi^ 
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a  monument  to  the  energy,  courage 
and  religious  fervor  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  of  1797.  This  picturesque  struc- 
ture halts  the  traveler  on  the  ancient 
highway  between  San  Diego  and  Monte- 
rey. Around  it  linger  associations  of 
early  Spanish  occupancy,  of  the  venture- 
some expeditions  of  Fremont,  and  of 
misty  romances  and  tragedies  of  a  far- 
away time.  In  contrast,  the  town  ad- 
joining represents  a  type  of  progressive 
western  communities,  where  energy  and 
prosperity  are  making  their  mark  on 
a  country  old  in  history  but  new  in  civil- 
ization. Surrounded  by  an  immense 
territory,  devoted  chiefly  to  stock  and 
grain,  in  spite  of  three  destructive  con- 
flagrations in  its  history,  San  Miguel 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the 
towns  of  the  county.  Poultry-raising 
is  a  growing  industry',  and  "there  would 
be  an  exodus  of  population  from  the 
southern  states,  if  the  quality  of  water- 
melons grown  here,  without  irrigation, 
were  advertised."  Intensive  farming 
and  horticulture  are  successful  under  in- 
telligent methods,  and  the  section  offers 
inducements  to  investors  and  home-seek- 
ers. Large  warehouses  and  a  flouring 
mill  contribute  to  the  general  business- 
like air  of  the  town,  and  its  population 
of  three  hundred  is  conceded  to  be  among 
the  most  energetic  in  the  Salinas  valley; 
proud  of  its  fine  school  and  churches 
and  high  standard  of  citizenship. 
Should  the  United  States  government 
establish,  as  proposed,  a  great  military 
camp  on  the  Nacimiento  rancho,  just 
adjoining  the  town,  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  San  Miguel  will  be  marvelously 
stimulated. 

Templeton,  seven  miles  south  of  Paso 
Robles,  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  upper  Salinas 
valley.  The  great  stock  and  grain  ran- 
ches of  the  Atascadero,  Ascuncion  and 
Santa  Rita  lie  to  the  south,  and  still  be- 
yond, at  the  very  head  of  the  valley,  is  the 
magnificent  rancho  of  Santa  Margarita, 


a  miniature  empire  of  36,000  fertile 
acres  given  over  to  roaming  herds,  but 
destined  with  the  growth  of  population 
to  become  the  home  of  hundreds  of  con- 
tented tillers  of  the  soil,  living  in  com- 
parative luxury  from  the  income  of 
small  tracts  of  highly  cultivated  ground. 

Between  Santa  Margarita  and  the 
narrow,  level  stretch  of  the  Carissa 
plains  in  the  extreme  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  the  mountainous 
La  Panza  region,  where  the  San  Jose, 
Avenal,  Rinconada,  and  other  small  val- 
leys are  splendidly  adapted  to  fruit  and 
small  farming. 

West  of  Templeton  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Paso  Robles  rancho  exhibit  a  per- 
fect adaptability  to  fruit  that  will  en- 
courage the  exclusive  devotion  of  an 
immense  area  to  horticulture.  The  Oak- 
dale,  San  Luis  and  Paso  Robles  orchards, 
aggregating  500  acres  of  prunes  and 
apples,  bear  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
productivity  of  the  soil.  The  geograph- 
ical situation  of  the  Templeton  region 
is  ideal,  and  possesses  climatic  advant- 
ages and  scenic  attractions  tempting  to 
home-seekers.  The  Templeton  flour 
mill,  owned  and  operated  by  local  capi- 
tal, and  the  prosperous  business  houses 
and  well-kept  homes  suggest  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people. 

Ten  thousand  settlers  can  come  into 
the  northern  portion  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  and  there  will  still  be  elbow 
room  to  spare.  They  will  find  a  hospi- 
table people  eager  to  greet  the  stranger 
and  help  him  to  success.  Nature  com- 
pels generosity  here  by  her  own  prodigal 
distribution  of  gifts  of  soil  and  sunshine. 

Note. — An  article,  devoted  to  the  inter- 
esting and  productive  coast  region  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  will  be  contributed  to 
a  subsequent  number  of  Sunset  by  Mr.  Sin- 
nard,  and  will  describe  the  vegetable  and 
flower  seed-farms  of  the  famous  Arroyo 
Grande  valley,  the  wonders  of  the  Pacific 
shore — Morro  rock,  Pismo  beach,  and  Port 
Harford — and  the  special  industries  of  the 
section. 
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Swimming  in  Midwinter 


THERE  is  a  boating  club  in  San 
Diego  which  has  for  some  years 
enjoyed  the  unique  sport  of  an 
annual  Christmas  swim  in  the  Pacilic 
ocean.  Now  comes  the  Eneinal  Yacht 
Club  of  Alameda  to  uphold  the  honors 
for  central  California's  climate.  This 
club,  consisting  of  about  100  of  Ala- 
meda's best  families,  was  organized  some 
years  ago  for  boating  and  swimming,  as 
well  as  social  purposes.  Its  boathouse 
is  situated  on  the  southern  Alameda  shore 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  at  the  foot  of 
Grand  street,  Alameda.  It  is  large  and 
commodious,  and  besides  there  are  fifty 
or  more  private  bath  houses.  The  swim- 
ming feature  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  club,  a  great  many 
young  women  members  being  expert 
swimmers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  men 
and  boys.  On  Christmas  day,  1902,  a 
Christmas  swim  was  inaugurated,  and  in 
11)03  the  event  was  well  attended.  Ten 
of  the  members,  including  four  young 
women,  enjoyed  a  dip  in  the  salt  water, 


That  they  enjoyed  themselves  is  attested 
by  the  pictures  here  reproduced. 

O.  C.  H. 


Concerning  his  delightful  experience 
in  the  surf,  Arthur  R.  C.  Cavill,  of  San 
Francisco,  says: 

"It  is  not  often  given  to  a  person  to 
swim  in  the  ocean  surf  at  Christmas 
time,  and  usually  if  one  does  have  the 
exj)erience  one  does  not  enjoy  it;  but 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  been 
in  the  surf  during  the  holiday  season, 
and  have  enjoyed  it.  My  unique  expe- 
rience was  gained  at  Surf,  and  Surf, 
of  course,  is  in  California,  for  where 
else  should  one  enjoy  a  midwinter 
swim  ? 

"The  train  on  which  I  was  traveling 
stopped  for  a  little  time  at  this  Mt- 
side  station,  down  near  Santa  Barbua, 
and,  lured  by  the  majestic  breakers  tint 
were  rolling  shoreward,  I  resolved  to 
improve  the  time  of  our  halt  by  bxeaafc- 
ing  them.     I   dived  through    the  ftflt 
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few  breakers  and  found  myself  in  a 
seething  mass  of  water.  The  undertow 
was  terrific,  but  I  continued  my  swim 
almost  to  the  termination  of  the  break- 
ers. It  was  most  dangerous,  yet  glor- 
ious. When  I  headed  for  land,  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  caught  the  wild  spray, 
and  I  lived  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
great  rainbow;  swimming  on,  I  finally 
reached  the  last  roller,  which  brought 
me  into  water  that  had  lost  its  power, 
and  saw  me  safe  among  my  fellow  pas- 


sengers. The  picture  accompanying  this 
is  one  of  many  that  were  taken  at  that 
time. 

"I  was  twenty  minutes  in  the  water 
and  never  felt  the  strain,  but  only  an 
experienced  swimmer  could  live  in 
the  breakers  at  that  point.  Further 
south  the  beaches  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Their  gradual  incline  of 
pure  white  sand  allows  one  to  wade  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  water  where 
even  the  inexperienced  can  safely  go/' 
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The  Course  of  Empire 


San  Francisco's  New  Custom-House 

The  new  United  States  custom-house  to 
be  constructed  in  San  Francisco,  for  which 
Congress  recently  appropriated  $1,500,000, 
will  be  a  fire-proof,  five-story  structure  of 
rich  but  not  ornate  design.  Its  architects, 
Eames  &  Young,  of  St.  Louis,  were  se- 
lected after  submitting  plans  in  competition 
with  the  leading  architects  of  the  country. 
The  building,  which  is  to  be  faced  with  a 
light  colored  granite,  will  front  on  Battery 
street  and  will  occupy  the  entire  265  feet 
of  space  between  Jackson  and  Washington 
streets.  The  interior  generally  will  be  fin- 
ished in  marble.  The  main  entrance  will  be 
on  Battery  street,  with  other  entrances  on 
the  side  streets. 


In  South  San  Francisco 

Two  eastern  companies  are  to  erect  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  South  San 
Francisco,  one  to  be  near  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific depot,  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jupiter  Steel  Works,  building  operations  to 


be  commenced  early  in  the  year.  Owing  to 
the  advent  of  cheap  fuel  and  the  excellent 
industrial  advantages  offered  by  South  San 
Francisco,  these  companies  are  enabled  to  of- 
fer an  iron  product  never  before  offered  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  east.  The  Jupiter  Steel 
Works,  the  pioneers  in  their  line,  have  now 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and  contem- 
plate enlargement.  Within  the  past  two 
weeks  surveys  have  been  made  of  Belle  Air 
Island  and  waterways  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  with  a  view  of  dredging  navigable 
canals  lying  between  San  Bruno  Park  and 
Belle  Air  Island.  The  cost  of  such  canal  con- 
struction would  represent  an  outlay  of  ap- 
proximately $400,000,  and  would  enable  deep 
sea-going  ships  to  unload  their  cargoes  within 
half  a  mile  of  San  Bruno  Park.  There  has 
already  been  expended  in  South  San  Francisco 
upwards  of  $2,000,000  for  manufacturing, 
employing  approximately  one  thousand  men. 
This  location  offers  the  greatest  natural  ad- 
vantages upon  the  Pacific  coast  for  industrial 
enterprises,   owing   to   its  unexcelled   water- 
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— of  latest  design  and  most  modern  equipment 

front  and  the  furnishing  of  electric  power  by 
the  South  San  Francisco  Power  and  Light 
Company. 

With  the  additional  manufacturing  plants 
soon  to  be  erected,  the  dredging  of  the  navi- 
gable canal  near  Belle  Air  Island,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  attractive  residential  sec- 
tion, San  Bruno  Park,  there  is  little  want- 
ing to  make  this  a  most  important  section  of 
Greater  San  Francisco. 


Provision  for  Travelers'  Comfort 

The  Pullman  Company  has  recently  built 
and  delivered  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, one  hundred  chair  cars  of  latest  de- 
sign and  most  modern  equipment.  The  cars, 
as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  pictures, 
have  wide  vestibules,  and  are  further 
equipped    with    steel    platforms.      Twin    re- 


clining chairs,  large  plate-glass  windows, 
spacious  basket  racks,  brilliant  lights,  steam 
heat,  etc,  insure  the  comfort  of  passengers, 
while  the  latest  improved  quick-action  auto- 
matic brakes  increase  their  safety.  Each 
car  is  finished  in  mahogany,  and  has  seat- 
ing capacity   for  fifty-six  persons. 


McKinley  Memorial  Monument 
The  fine  memorial  monument  to  the  late 
President  McKinley,  which  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  Baker  street  entrance  to  Golden  Gate 
Park,  will  be  the  work  of  Robert  I.  Aitken, 
the  well-known  young  San  Francisco  scalp- 
tor,  his  design  having  been  accepted  in  pref- 
erence to  those  submitted  by  a  large  number 
of  competitors.  The  monument,  when  H 
is  completed,  will  have  cost  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  From  its  broad,  circular  base  of 
granite  will  rise  a  simple  pedestal  of  the 
same  material,  and  this  will  be  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  bronze  female  figure  repre- 
senting the  Republic — in  her  upward-reaching 
hand  a  palm,  her  tribute  to  the  inartyrea 
president,  whose  name  is  carved  on  the  gran- 
ite beneath. 


—insure  the  comfort  oj  passengers 


Santa  Ctera's  Blossom  Festival 
Santa  Clara  county's  prune-blossom  festi- 
val, which  takes  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  each  year,  attracts  many  visitors  to 
the  little  village  of  Saratoga,  where  the 
chief  festivities  are  held.  The  charm  of  this 
unique  fiesta  cannot  be  adequately  ripneeml 
in  words,  but  some  vague  idea  of  the  profu- 
sion of  fragrant  bloom  from  which  its  floral 
wealth  is  drawn  may  be  formed  when  it  la 
stated  that  it  has  been  computed  that  no 
less  than  thirty  billion  prune  bloasoms  are 
developed  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara  in  sa 
average  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
pilgrims  to  such  a  festival  as  would  be  fas- 
possible  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
California,  will  continue  to  increase  in 
numbers. 
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The  Hotel  St.  Francis 

The  Hotel  St.  Francis,  which  will  open 
about  the  end  of  March,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest structures  ever  erected  in  America  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Fronting 
on  Union  Square,  the  most  central  location 
in  San  Francisco,  and  commanding  from  its 
upper  floors  the  unparalleled  panorama  of 
bay  and  mountain  that  environs  the  city, 
its  location   is  ideally  chosen. 

Expense  has  not  been  considered  in  build- 
ing this  imposing  edifice.  The  motive  of 
interior  decoration  reflects  in  general  the 
spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  each 
detail  of  execution  has  been  produced  in 
classic  harmony  to  the  general  plan. 

The  chief  principle  that  has  dominated 
the  construction  of  the  hotel  has,  however, 
been  to  place  comfort  above  all  else,  and, 
following  this  idea,  many  distinctive  ad- 
vantages have  been  evolved.  Every  room  is 
an  outside  room  with  bath,  telephone,  and 
steam  heat.  Individual  safes  are  provided 
in  the  offices.  There  are  a  number  of  private 
banquet  rooms  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  some 
accommodating  as  few  as  six,  others  as  many 
as  one  hundred  people.  This  mezzanine  floor 
overlooks  the  cafe,  a  beautiful  hall,  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  inspired  by  that  of  the 
Cluny  Museum  in  Paris;  the  great  dining- 
room,  which  may  be  converted  into  a  ball- 
room ;  and  the  general  lounging-room ;  so  that 
one  who  so  prefers  may  sit  here  in  perfect  pri- 
vacy and  yet  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  color 
and  activity  that  characterizes  a  large  fash- 
ionable hotel.  A  luxurious  library  contain- 
ing Ave  thousand  volumes  is  another  pleasant 
retreat  and  a  thoroughly  equipped  informa- 
tion bureau  gives  invaluable  service  to  the 
traveling  public.  Informality  and  solid  com- 
fort find  welcome  in  a  delightful  Dutch 
dining-room  on  the  basement  floor.  Finished 
in  Flemish  oak,  with  beamed  ceilings,  a 
spacious  open  fireplace  and  decorations  sug- 
gestive of  an  Old  World  inn,  this  lunching 
place  has  an  irresistible  charm* 

The  furniture  bill  of  the  St.  Francis  amount- 
ed to  $400,000.  Mahogany  is  used  in  all  the 
rooms  and  tapestries  in  some  of  the  suites  are 
reproductions  of  Vatican  originals,  the  effect 
produced  being  in  every  case  restful  and 
subdued. 

The  equipment  of  this  hotel  is  a  most 
interesting  study  in  domestic  economy.  The 
culinary  department  has  a  regular  market 
with  grocery  store  and  butcher  shop  selling 
to  departments,  a  vast  array  of  cooking  de- 
vices, and  a  force  of  specialists  to  attend 
to  each  detail  in  the  preparation  of  various 
articles.  On  the  top  floor  there  is  a  com- 
plete repair  shop,  the  employes  in  which 
are  detailed  to  work  through  the  hotel  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  in  conformance  to 
a  system  of  continuous  renovation.  On  this 
floor  also  there  are  rooms  wherein  traveling 
salesmen  may  display  their  goods. 


The  Hotel  St  Francis  will  be  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  west,  and  a  most 
important  attraction  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 


The  Small  Farm 

In  California  the  man  who  is  a  farmer 
on  a  small  scale,  who  owns  from  five  to 
twenty  acres,  is  not  the  poor  man  he  might 
seem,  and  that  he  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Under  certain  circumstances  the 
small  farm  proves  far  more  profitable  in 
California  than  it  does  anywhere  out  of  the 
state.  With  but  a  few  acres,  the  farmer 
devotes  his  land  to  small  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries  or  Logan  berries,  or  to  poultry, 
garden  truck,  bees  or  other  small  and  pro- 
fitable enterprise. 

One  farmer  near  Fresno,  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  has  five  acres.  Two  of  the 
five  he  has  planted  in  muscat  grapes  and 
one  in  alfalfa;  the  remaining  two  are  occu- 
pied by  a  nice  house,  outhouses  (including 
chicken  houses  and  a  barn),  ten  orange  trees, 
two  lemon  trees  and  several  other  varieties 
of  fruits.  He  planted  the  vines  in  1890. 
Last  season  his  receipts  were  as  follows: 
for  raisins,  $302.50;  for  grapes  sold  to  the 
winery,  $25;  for  oranges,  $60;  and  for 
lemons,  $30,  giving  him  a  total  from  his 
five  acres  of  $417.50,  and  this  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  saving  his  chickens  were  to 
him,  and  of  his  alfalfa.  The  smallness  of  his 
farm  gave  him  considerable  spare  time  which 
he  used  to  good  advantage  working  in  the 
warehouses  near  by,  thereby  adding  several 
hundred  dollars  to  his  earnings. 

Another  owned  twelve  acres,  planted 
mostly  in  grapes.  In  1902  he  sold  from  these 
twelve  acres  of  vines  15  tons  of  raisins  at 
4  cents  a  pound,  which  amounted  to  $1,200. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  sold  $90  worth  of 
black  grapes,  giving  him  a  gross  income  of 
$1,290.  As  he  had  to  pay  $170  for  help  in 
picking,  his  net  sales  amounted  to  $1,120, 
to"  which  he  added  $325  by  working  for  ad- 
joining farmers. 

And  so  the  small  farm  pays — and  pays 
well  when  properly  managed.  This  is  of 
particular  interest,  as  the  large  landowners 
are  about  at  the  point  where  they  will  break 
up  their  immense  tracts  into  small  farms, 
which  will  be  the  opportunity  of  the  settler. 


California  State  Floral  Society 

The  twentieth  exhibition  of  the  California 
State  Floral  Society's  spring  flower  show,  of 
bulbs  chiefly,  will  be  held  in  the  grand  nave 
of  the  Ferry  building,  San  Francisco,  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  24, 
25,  26,  1904. 
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but  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent 
work  of  Kolb  and  Dill  as  Dutch  comedians, 
and  to  give  them  credit  for  no  small  share  of 
the  success.  Their  work  is  funny,  and  de- 
cidedly so,  and  those  who  have  seen  both 
them  and  Weber  and  Fields  on  the  stage 
say  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uneven 
race  for  honors. 

Certainly  the  characteristic  Fischer  play 
is  not  a  high  type  of  dramatic  art,  although 
there  have  been  men  who  have  made  art  of 
it,  as  witness  Ludovic  HalCvy  in  France 
and  Gilbert  in  England.  But*  the  encour- 
agement is  there.  There  is  an  opening  and 
a  practice  field  for  the  native  dramatist, 
whose  work  they  are  ready  to  receive,  and 
he  may  in  time  get  back  to  first  principles 
and  develop  something  better  than  the  fluff 
and  slush  and  sewage  of  the  modern  drama 
as  they  serve  it  to  us  from  London  and  New 
York. 


Lee  Johnson,  a  San  Francisco  musician, 
has  written  some  of  the  most  successful 
songs  of  the  day.  His  "The  New  Bully" 
was  made  known  throughout  both  America 
and  England  by  May  Irwin,  while  such  of 
his  songs  as  "Ma  Angeline,"  "My  Honolulu 
Lady,"  "Rose  of  Killarney"  and  "My  Pau- 
line" have  been  whistled  or  hummed  around 
the  world.  His  "The  Death  of  Custer"  is  a 
fantasy  of  a  distinctly  higher  type  of  music, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
songs,  serves  to  show  the  versatility  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  genius. 


Before  Will  Carleton  made  San  Francisco 
his  home  he  was  a  well-known  barytone  in 
some  of  the  best-known  eastern  companies 
in  New  York  city,  and,  incidentally,  played 
and  sang  the  principal  comedy  part  in  the 
late  John  Stromherg's  first  successful  bur- 
lesque. "The  Princess  Lough,"  being  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  best-known  song 
writers  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  he  met  May  Irwin 
and  Peter  F.  Daly  as  co-stars;  and  they 
testified  to  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  as  a  writer  by  engaging  him  to  espe- 
cially write  and  arrange  their  special  song 
features. 


Theodor  Vogt,  the  well-known  musician, 
whose  compositions  often  delight  San  Fran- 
cisco's Bohemian  Club,  is  writing  the  score 
of  a  comic  opera  soon  to  be  brought  out 
locally. 


Herbert  Bashford,  poet  and  story-writer, 
of  San  Francisco,  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
play-writing.  

Lloyd  Osbourne,  the  story-writer,  who  has 
been  devoting  his  attention  to  the  making 
of  plays,  with  no  small  success,  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  New  York  during  Feb- 
ruary, and  is  planning  a  number  of  dramatic 
creations. 


Hall's  Studio,  ph. .to 
HKLKN    RUSSELL,   NKW    LEADING    I.AMY    AT   FISCHER'S 
TIIEATKK,   SAN    FRANCISCO 

The  appearance  of  Weber  and  Fields'  "all 
star"  company  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in  San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  notable 
dramatic  events  of  the  west  during  the  season 
of  1903-4.  The  company,  including  such  his- 
trionic notables  as  Lillian  Russell,  Pete  Daly, 
Louie  Mann  and  others,  came  direct  from 
New  York  city  on  this  far  outing,  and  was 
appreciatively  received  by  the  western  public. 


Shakesperian  drama  was  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Columbia  theater  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Louis  James  and  Frederick  Warde, 
who  appeared  in  such  plays  as  "Othello," 
"Macbeth,"  and  "Julius  Caesar,"  besides  one 
or  two  that  are  not  of  the  repertoire  of 
Shakes pere.  Warde  and  James  are  so  well 
known  to  western  people,  to  whose  his- 
trionic taste  they  long  have  catered,  if  not 
exclusively,  at  least  extensively,  that  any 
review  of  their  work  is  quite  unnecessary. 
If  they  do  not  belong  to  the  limited  class 
of  great  actors,  they,  at  any  rate,  act  faith- 
fully and  well,  and  they  have  their  reward 
in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  audiences  that 
greet  them  wherever  they  go.  In  brief,  if 
they  do  not  serve  as  excuse  for  a  full-dress 
event,  they  are  wont  to  play  for  the  class 
of  people  that  appreciates  the  better  part 
of  drama  as  it  is  presented,  and  an  actor 
could  not  desire  a  greatly  better  fate  than 
that. 


Books  and  Writers 


Roger  Pocock,  frontiersman,  cosmopolitan, 
bohemian  and  writer,  has  put  forth  another 
book,  a  very  commonplace 
A  ViYid  Work  thing  to  do  in  this  age  of 
On  Frontier  Life  so  much  putting  forth.  But 
it  so  happens  that  Pocock's 
book  is  a  good  book,  a  virile,  well-written 
book;  indeed,  a  very  fascinating  book,  and 
is  therefore  worthy  not  only  of  being  put 
forth  but  also  of  being  reviewed  and  cir- 
culated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  reminiscential  nar- 
rative for  many  a  day  has  surpassed  "Fol- 
lowing the  Frontier"  in  richness  of  subject 
matter,  general  exactness  of  view-point  and 
masterly  simplicity  of  diction.  The  book 
is  an  actual  delight.  This,  some  of  our 
comrades  have  so  instinctively  understood 
that,  sans  criticism  of  any  kind  whatever, 
save  the  ejaculation,  "Good!"  the  book 
has  been  given  place  in  the  reference  section 
of  our  shelves.  For  myself,  I  took  it  to  my 
den  and  smoked  over  it  into  the  wee  sma' 
hours,  spiritually  following  the  writer's  trails 
and  comrading  with  him.  We'd  talked  of 
some  of  those  trails  in  previous  years,  he 
and  I,  a-sitting  on  London  buses,  a-tramping 
London  dock-sides,  and  a-smolring  London 
tobacco  in  his  Great  Ormond  street  chambers. 
I  wanted  to  "pick  them  up"  once  more. 
Sure  enough  there  they  ran,  stretching  the 
full  length  of  a  frontier  as  unfenced  as  is 
Pocock's  lust  for  travel.  "The  Trail  of  the 
Trooper,"  "The  Trail  of  the  Journalist," 
"The  Trail  of  the  Missionary,"  "The  Trail 
of  the  Savage,"  "The  Trail  of  the  Prospector," 
"The  Trail  of  the  Trader,"  "The  Trail  of  the 
Discouraged,"  "The  Trail  of  the  Cargador," 
"The  Long  Trail,"  "The  Trail  of  the  Record- 
making  Horseman," — Pocock  had  followed 
them  all  and  more. 

Taking  up  the  narrative,  exquisitely  done 
in  good,  plain  English,  one  appreciates  this. 

"Following  the  Frontier";  published  by 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 


There  is  no  boast  of  feats  achieved,  merely 
the  record  of  strange  and  interesting  doing. 
And  Pocock's  humility  is  as  genuinely  Po- 
cockian  as  is  Pocock's  sarcasm  and  cynicism. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  "long-horn"  in  this 
follower  of  trails,  at  least  there  is  nothing 
"tenderfoot."  Indeed  some  wearer  of  a 
"gen-u-wine  Stetson"  and  "forty-five  Colt's," 
imbibing  "whisky  straights,"  at  the  bar  of 
some  cow-town  saloon  might  find  himself 
badly  left  in  a  discussion  with  Roger  Pocock 
on  some  matters  pertaining  to  the  frontier. 
Pocock's  real  place  is  as  a  member  of  that 
energetic  body  which,  pushing  aside  "long- 
horn"  traditions  and  customs,  cat  on  the 
prairies  a  path  for  coming  civilization. 

The  camp-fire  was  a  stack  of  dead  trees,  wbost 
red-hot  logs  sent  up  a  column  of  flame.  A 
circle  of  tired  men  basked  in  the  heat  of  It, 
behind  them  glimmered  a  few  lighted  tents,  and- 
walls  of  black  forest  towered  above. 

So  Roger  tersely  describes  a  camp  of  Can- 
adian-Pacific railroad-builders,  and  this  is 
how  he  tells  of  a  march  during  the  Rial 
rebellion: 

We  marched  with  scouts  ahead,  vedettes  m 
our  front,  then  an  advance-guard  and  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  covering  the  long  procession  of 
sleighs.  My  place,  as  a  mere  recruit,  was  with 
the  transport.  We  made  our  fourth  camp  us 
the  salt  plains,  drenched  all  of  us  with  a  soa- 
ping  thaw.  We  set  up  the  tents,  wrung  out 
our  boots,  and  slept,  but  at  8 :80  ▲.  m.  when 
reveille  sounded,  the  weather  had  changed;  it 
was  twenty-five  degrees  below  sero,  and  our 
clothes  were  frosen  stiff  as  ice  from  the  waist 
downwards.  Bach  man  had  his  moecaatns-- 
skin  shoes  for  cold  weather — In  bis  buffalo 
coat  pocket,  and  all  of  us  were  ready 
two.  The  scout-interpreter  bad  been 
and  lost  a  big  toe. 

What  more  than  this  does  one  want  ere 
one  feels  the  weight  of  a  human  experience 
in  Pocock's  story?  Indeed  the  popular  fron- 
tier of  bad  man,  miner,  and  cowboy,  has 
its  own  strong  place  in  writing.  But  the 
frontier  of  reality  is  not  all   a   w^  gj 
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bucking  broncos  and  poker  games,  nor  even 
of  cowboy-swallowing  vastnesses. 

Pocock  crosses  the  far  lines  of  the  cattle 
ranges  and  travels  them  from  Nipigon  to  the 
Canadian  rockies,  from  McLeod  of  the  north- 
ern foothills  even  unto  the  white  city  of 
Mexico  herself.  No  mere  "trail  trotter" 
penned  "Following  the  Frontier ,"  however 
some  carper  might  declare  Pocock's  Arizona 
an  "impression/*  The  book  is  good,  rich 
reading  and  has  drawn  unstinted  praise  from 
the  best  contemporary  writers  of  frontier 
matter.  Life  on  the  trail  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  men,  and  it  will  appeal  long  after 
the  last  pioneer  has  crossed  the  Big  Divide. 
Eastward  the  sun  rises,  westward  it  sets, 
and  ever  as  it  travels  so  human  hearts 
travel — 

And  the  men  bulk  big  on  the  old  trail,  our  own 

trail,   the  out   trail; 
And  Life  runs  large  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail 

that    is    always    new. 


Herman  Whitaker,  author  of  the  exquis- 
ite "Zorra  Stories,"  is  writing  a  novel  for 
Harper's  at  their  request.  Recently  Whit- 
aker read  me  some  extracts  from  his  manu- 
scripts. They  were  so  good  that  I  predict  an 
immediate  and  big  success  for  the  book.  If  any 
writer  of  my  ken  knows  his  subject-ground, 
Whitaker  knows  his.  Some  day  the  reading 
world  will  open  its  mental  eye  to  the  fact 
that  it  has,  in  Whitaker,  one  of  those  authors 
— so  few  and  far  between — who  must  be 
read.  It  would  be  idle  to  compare  this  writer 
with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  So  far  as 
I  can  see  he  is  just  Herman  Whitaker.  But 
some  of  these  days  when  people  find  out 
what  Whitakerian  fiction  is — well,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  big  run  on  Whitaker's  pen — 
mark  that! 

Gdtobd  Hall. 


To  the  unfortunate  whose  vision  is  bounded 
by  sidewalks  and  city  walls,  or  even  to  those 
who,     for    many    hundred 
A  Story  of  miles,  have  viewed  from  car 

Ranch  Life  window    the    great    south- 

in  Texas  west, — the    enchanting    de- 

scriptions of  cattle  ranches 
and  life  in  western  Texas,  as  told  in  "Butter- 
nut Jones,"  may  appear  exceedingly  fanciful, 
and  the  amusing  incidents,  told  with  such 
sparkle,  may  seem  to  touch  the  limit  of 
probability.  Only  those  who  have  experienced 
wild  and  rough  ranch  life  can  realise  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  any  genuine  concep- 
tion of  its  beauty,  grandeur  and  inspiration. 
Who  knows  as  well  as  the  cowboy  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  horse,  the  cunning,  and  the  comical 
humor  of  animals?  Even  the  grotesque  and 
furious  battle  between  "General  Custer"  (a 
patriarchal  goat),  and  the  bull  "Spartacus" 

"  Butternut  Jones,*'  published  by  Apple  ton  <fc  Co., 
New  York. 


(the  pride  and  terror  of  the  plains),  which 
convulses  the  reader  with  laughter  and  thrill, 
is  but  one  of  the  happenings  which  add  zest 
to  life  on  the  plains. 

Probably  the  best  feature  of  the  story,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  dearest  and  daintiest 
love  threads  which  bind  the  whole  together, 
is  the  vivid  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  strip,  September  15,  1893.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  place  the  author,  Tilden 
Tilford,  in  the  front  rank  with  the  best  of 
realistic  writers,  with  the  further  merit  that 
the  heroic  roughness  of  the  scenes  is  never 
unpleasant,  nor  is  the  humor  ever  coarse. 


Every  one  who  remembers  the  pathetic 
poem  beginning,  "A  little  green  peach  in  an 
inhttnir  orchard  grew,  Listen  to  my  tale 

Jones  mi        of  woe'"  win   reca11   the  reck* 
Nature  less  darinS  °*  it8  nero»  Johnny 

Jones,  who  boldly  invaded  the 
orchard  and,  in  the  interest  of  science,  staked 
his  peace  of  mind  to  test  the  questionable 
delights  of  the  fruit.  This  was  Mr.  Jones' 
first  essay  in  nature  study. 

Turning  his  attention  to  a  field  of  effort 
more  suited  to  his  talents,  the  author  has 
given  as  illustrations  of  his  new  work  on 
zoology,  exact  reproductions  of  birds,  bugs 
and  beetles — several  lines  of  verse  to  each, 
his  mother  assisting  him  in  spelling.  The 
lines  on  mosquitos  are  especially  feeling: 


Mosqultos  drive  you  almost  mad, 

They  come  around  at  night, 
And  when  you're  not  asleep  they  buzz, 

And   when   you   are — they   bite. 

The  flea,  the  cow,  the  elephant;  dogs, 
monkeys  and  jellyfish;  in  fact,  some  thirty 
creatures  in  all,  are  vividly  dissected  for 
the  edification  of  young  and  old.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note,  however,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  intensity  of  his  scientific  research, 
Johnny  Jones  has  still  retained  the  poetry 
of  his  nature  uncorroded,  as  instanced  in 
his  touching  quatrain  to  the  dove: 

I'm  very  fond  of  little  doves, 

I  love  to  hear  them  coo, 
It's  such  a  peaceful  kind  of  sound 

And  sort  of  mournful   too. 

The  terseness  of  his  phraseology  in  treat- 
ing of  the  lobster  shows,  in  one  of  his 
erudition,  a  wonderful  familiarity  with  the 
language  of  the  day.  As  evidence  of  this 
other  side  of  his  rounded  nature,  we  quote 
these  lines: 

A  lobster  has  two  great  big  horns 
And  two  big  claws  that  pinch, 

So  when  It  comes  to  taking  hold, 
I   guess  he's  got  a  cinch. 

"Book  of  Nature,"  by  Johnny  Jones;  spelling 
by  his  mother;  profusely  illustrated;  published 
by  Paul  Elder  ft  Co.,  San  Francisco;  price,  25 
cents   net. 
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"Animal  Structure*."  a  scientific  study,  by 
President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford 
University,  and  George  Clinton  Price,  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
Appletons.  *' Animal  Studies,"  a  text  book, 
the  combined  work  of  Drs.  Jordan.  Heath 
and  Kellogg,  is  also  from  the  same  press. 


Prof.  E.  K.  Putman.  instructor  in  the 
English  department  at  Stanford  University, 
is  editing  for  the  press  an  ancient  gem,  the 
"Romance  of  Havelock."  The  work  is  in 
Middle  English,  and  has  therefore  had  only 
a  limited  circulation.  While  at  Oxford  last 
summer.  Mr.  Putman  made  a  study  of  the 
unique   manuscript. 


"The  MS.  in  a  Red  Box,"  is  a  much-adver- 
tised book,  boosted  by  a  romance  woven 
around  the  alleged  mystery  of  its  appearance 
at  the  publisher's  oftW  without  any  name 
to  indicate  its  authorship,  and  without  even 
a  title,  this  latter  being  supplied  because  it 
was  found  in  a  red  box.  A  reading  or  the 
novel  inducer  the  belief  that  nothing  but 
such  a  fairy  tale  alxnit  it-*  origin  would 
have  brought  it  any  attention  from  the 
public*. 

"Comedies  in  Miniature."  is  the  title  of 
a  collection  of  bright  little  society  plays  by 
Margaret  Cameron.  They  are  all  light  in 
character,  satire*  upon  the  folli*-*  of  fash- 
ionable life,  written  especially  for  act  in*?. 
Many  of  them  have  l>een  produced  in  the  east, 
and  elsewhere,  and  have  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  comment.  Henry  \V.  Sav- 
age says  that  Miss  Cameron  gives  the  great- 
est promise  as  a  playwright  of  any  living 
woman.  She  is  a  California  girl  who  has 
lived,  until  recently,  in  Oakland.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher,  formerly  of 
Oakland,  al-*o. 

"Under  Western  Skies."  is  the  title 
of  a  paper-bound  brochure  containing 
poems  by  Frank  Carleton  Teck,  a  State  of 
Washington  poet.  Rut  small  and  unassum- 
ing as  the  volume  is,  it  contains  more  poetry 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  than  does  many 
a  more  pretentious  book  of  "poems."  Mr. 
Teck  really  has  excellent  descriptive  power, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
yet  make  himself  notably  heard  among  west- 
ern singers.  The  little  book  is  published  by 
its  author  at  Whatcom.  Washington. 

Few  of  the  general  run  of  readers  know 
who  (ieorge  Elers  was.  His  memoirs,  edited 
by  Lord  Mmis-mi  and  4Jeorge  I^eveiison  (Sower, 
tell  that  he  lived  from  1777  until  1S42.  was 
a  captain  in  the  British  army,  and  was* 
a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
fioii:  the  author's  ciiiifi-s-inii.  ullowed  tin* 
friendship  to  be  oiie—idt-d.  Hut  whatever  there 
is  to  know  about  Kl«*i-»  \nii  may  learn  from 
the- e    memoir-,    whiCn    ;ii<-   delightful    on   ac- 


count of  their  quaint  conceit  and  dins 
manner.  Besides  introducing  the  reads?  » 
a  decidedly  original  character,  they  pi  ism 
a  good  picture  of  English  civil  and  rnihtsr? 
life  of  several  generations  gone  by. 


"The  Genius  of  J.  H.  W.  Turner  ~  a  ut 
title  of  a  new  book  that  will  interat  il 
lovers  of  art.  In  it  an  attempt  has  been  msf 
to  gather  a  representative  selection  cf  ut 
drawings,  paintings  and  engravings  of  Tw- 
ner.  and  the  examples  reproduced  show  u* 
work  of  the  great  master  in  all  the  differs* 
periods  of  his  career.  Reproductions  ia  saw 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  book  sfl 
there  are  interesting  articles  on  the  vans* 
fields  of  Turner's  activity  by  Robert  s»  ■ 
Sizeianne.  C.  F.  Bell  and"  Walter  m»V 
Sparrow.  It  is  issued  by  John 
York 


Don't    be    ii f raid    that    "Soma 
Hiu     Known,"  by  James  M,  Campbell 
i*  dry  nnd   prosy.     The  author   baa  lav  1 
of   t>ei(ig   able  to  discern    the    swHmt 
in  a  man's  character,  and   he    blends 
pat ho*  and  philosophy  in  his  Kketenss) 
are  most  entertaining. 


Above  is  an  illustration  of  the  window  e** 
play  of  the  Christmas  number  of  Snrsar. 
made  by  ('.  K.  Pratt,  a  book  and  news  dsabr 
of  Tulare.  California.  Ia  thia  display  was 
ii train  illustrated  the  aphorism  that  astar- 
tisinir  pay-*,  for.  although  Tulare  has  kst 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Mr.  Pratt 
sold  seven  hundred  and  tea  copies  of  SrxmT 


With  the  Camera 

Various  Notes  Concerning  the  Doings  of  Western 
Photographers 


THE  FINK  ART*   BUILDING,  HT.    Lni'IS  EXFOMITIOX 


In  July,  of  last  year,  the  Department  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, issued  invitations  to  seven  leading 
photographic  societies  to  name  one  member 
each  of  a  proposed  committee  of  review  and 
selection.  The  duties  contemplated  for  this 
committee  were  to  examine  and  grade  the 
photographs  offered  for  exhibition.  The 
majority  of  the  societies  failed  to  respond, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  pro- 
gram. The  new  plan  gives  the  photogra- 
phers of  America,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  dis- 
play their  work  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances. 

Following  is  the  official  bulletin  for  the 
guidance  of  photographers  who  wish  to  enter 
photographs  in  the  Exposition,  which  opens 
in  St.  Louis,  April  30,  1904: 

First.  Applications  for  exhibit  space 
should  be  made  without  delay  on  forms  or 
blanks  furnished  by  this  office.  Full  infor- 
mation should  be  given  as  to  number,  char- 
acter and  size  of  pictures  to  be  submitted, 
together  with  a  sketch  showing  proposed 
arrangement  on  walls,  folding  screens,  or  in 
albums. 


Second.  All  pictures  offered  must  be 
mounted,  matted  and  suitably  framed  or 
otherwise  properly  prepared,  for  ready  instal- 
lation in  the  space  devoted  to  photographs, 
the  owner  assuming  all  risk  and  expense  of 
shipments  to  and  from  the  Exposition,  as 
well  as  the  installation  and  care  of  same 
while  on  exhibition. 

Third.  All  photographs  accepted  as  ex- 
hibits will  be  subject  to  review  by  an  inter- 
national jury  of  awards,  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  several  countries  mak- 
ing photographic  displays. 

Fourth.  All  photographs  should  be  ship- 
ped so  as  to  reach  St.  Louis  not  later  than 
April  1,  1004.  Shipping  labels  will  be  sent 
to  accepted  exhibitors  on  application  to  this 
department. 

The  railways  have  granted  free  return  of 
goods  on  payment  of  full  rate  to  the  Expo- 
sition, provided  shipments  are  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  adopted  regulations. 

Fifth.  Freight  and  express  charges  and 
all  charges  appertaining  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  photographs,  must  be  fully  prepaid 
at  the  point  of  shipment,  and  the  goods 
delivered  at  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace  clear 
of  all  charges  of  every  description  incident 
to  transportation. 

Sixth.  Photographs  offered  as  exhibits 
must  be  the  individual  work  of  the  exhibitor 
named  in  the  formal  application  for  space. 

Seventh.     There   is   no  charge   for  exhibit 


space,  and  suitable  screen  walls  will  be.  con- 
structed in  the  Liberal  Arte  Palace  oa  which 
photograph*  may  be  hung, 

Eigbth.  Special  adornment  of  space  or 
extra  lighting  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  respective  exhibitors  requiring  same. 

Ninth,  General  rules  governing  pxhihits, 
their  installation,  tbe  ayatem  of  awaxda,  ahip* 
pmg  regulations,  etc,t  will  be  furnjahed  on 
application  to  this  depart n* 

JOHJf    A.    OCKERSOV, 

Chief,  Department  of  Liberal  Arte, 


a  background  of  old  gold,  aa  ti  tl*  fr 
broad  allegorical  proccssiunal  trim  < 
the  interior  walls  of  the  eittrio 
inner  walls  of  the  court  rnUsnm  ait  *■ 
rated  in  tbe  style  of  Alma  Tuitrmi  TV* 
are  no  interior  columns  in  tat  etbiW*  ■?■* 
tbe  whole  being  spanned  tu  oat  Irn* 


Tbe  palace  of  Liberal   Arte  at  St, 
in  winch    the  photographic  txh 
quartered,  was  designed  by  Blaaaro.  Bar 
Hayne*  A  Burnett  of  St  Louis,      It  la  French 
fwi»-  in   style  i.f    :. 

mg    nine    and    OMoUaittl 
and  wan  constructed  at  *  cost  of  live  hun- 
dred    thousand    dollars,    The    main     fa< 
is   seven    hundred   and    fill 
three  eu  The   tmun   entrance    i 

the  form  of  a  hemi-cyri^.  irltn  drcttlai  col- 

tnura]     paintings 
building    are    on*    of    its    notable    featu 
The  ceiling  of  the  hemi  t-ycie  is  ttW0Qo6 


The  man  with  the  focal-plane  dmttir  i* 
high-speed  lens  has  Wen  given  bis  opjwrta 
ity  to  show  what  he  could  a.  < 
way  of  action-pictures  during 
which  took  place  at  Bote)  do)  Ifaali  ton 
Muni 

A    large    number    of  successful  **fj"cf 
were  secured,  and  will  be  repnxhn 
eastern  outdoor   pul 


Sunset  Rays 


The  Man  That  Knows  it  All 

I  know  the  folk  of  various  climes;    I've  met 

them    here    and    there; 
I've  noticed  that  their  human  clay  is  much 

like  that  I  wear, 
And   I've   learned   a  sort  of  tolerance   that 

seems   to   needed   be, 
Since  they  must  tolerate  in  turn  some  curious 

whims  in  me, 
But  I  own,  with  some  reluctance,  there's  a 

fellow  that  I  shun, 
And  I  can't  be  patient  with  him,  when  all 

is  said  and  done, 
For  his  vain  pretences  weary,  when  they  do 

not  quite  appal. 
And  he  leaves  me  feeling  dreary,   does  the 

man  that  knows  it  all. 

You   are   talking  of   theology,   astrology,   or 

what 
May  pass  for  other  ology;  it  really  mi  tiers 

not* 
For.  do  matter  what  the  subject,  bis  opinions 

are  on  tap, 
And  they  dribble,  dribhtr.  dribble  from  thU 

Miiftdrous   knowing   rhap. 
He  deals  out  simple  platitude,  the  while  he 

looks  profound. 
Nor  suspect**  hcT&  like  a  bu*«  drum  and   U 

mostly   empty   sound, 
ilmttor.  patter,  patter.  chatter*  till  you  wish 

he'd  Mr*  ft  ball- 
on the  off  side  of  the  planet^ for  the  man 

that  known  it.  all. 

H*  WlU  deal  out  erudition  to  an  rxpert  witJh 

a   leer 
That  announce*  to  hia  hearer,  "All  of  wi*- 

doiu    center*    here/1' 
And  he  never  once  iimiginc*  that  the  expert 

**e*  the  pduim 
And    is   sizing   him    f*»r    tt»nn*thing   *twtott   a 

poiyp  and  a  ciam. 


There's  not  a  thing  beneath  the  sun  can  e'er 
to  him  reveal 

The  rank  he  holds  in  nature  by  the  Master 
Player's  deal, 

For  'gainst  all  minimizing  facts  his  self- 
conceit's   a   wall 

That  hides  his  littleness  from  him,  the  man 
that  knows  it  all. 

Why  are  we  here?  He'll  answer  this  with- 
out a  moment's  pause. 

Where  do  we  go?  He'll  name  the  place  pro- 
claimed by  nature's  laws. 

The  mighty  problems  that  perplex  the  sages. 
one  and  all, 

You'd  think,  perhaps,  to  hear  him  prate, 
that  they  are  really  small. 

There  is  no  place  exempt  from  him;  he'll 
bore,  and  bore,  and  bore. 

And  when  you  hope  he's  reached  the  end, 
prepare  to  hear  some  more. 

And  this  is  why  my  patience  flag *.  n*  sadly 
1    recall* 

When  1  bear  the  vapid  chattel  of  the  man 
that  knows  it  all* 

—Alfred  J.    Watrrh  mae. 


In  the  BcgriDniai: 

Whatever  trials  Adam  had 
No  one  could  make  Mm  sore 
By  shouting  when  he  told  a  joke, 
"We've  heard  that  gag  before/1 

And  no  doubt  Eve   waa  glad  b*  ■  a  use 
Eta    hubby  could  not   any 
Her  bread  wiw  not  like  mother  Bade, 
Back   in   bin  youthful  day. 

And  Cain  and  Abel,  there**  no  doubt, 
Were  at  way*  wild  wbth  joy 
Been  lift*   their   daddy  could   not   tell 
What  he  did  wit  en  »  boy. 

— T.    XVtslty    Wright. 


SUNSET    MAO 


Orefon 


CM  Origan,  prond 

My  lr*t  sad  only 
^■<1  Uf  atately  woodlands 

Ti«  anppinnat  to 


ibMtif  bilk  and  ralleya. 

And  riier*  and  mountain*  grand. 
And    timbered    *loo**    me    bold    ahore 

The  fit*  a  Hutu  I  land. 

A  h**nm  here  for  the  needy 
A  plmcc  where  man  mar  thrive 

If  hell  but  wrw  in  teuton, 
And  truly  live  and  atrire. 

BItmH    bod   of  no  Ik   and   honey* 
And  flow*™  and  birds  and  bee** 

Where  thai  I  poor  mortal  wander 
To  find  more  charm*  tlian  the*c? 

Of   anow-fed   *Ueam».   abounding 

Jo  »bjning  Hand*  of  gold. 
What  tllef  are  people  telling* 

What  tale*  are  yet  untold '. 

And  here  i*  old  Rogue  river, 
Whoae  laughing  water*  glide 

In  romping,  reviles*  onset 
To  meet  the  ocean'*  tide* 

Tis  well  to  be  contented 

With  ble«*iugn  here  in  store 
In  Oregon*  old  Oregon, 

Mf  home  forever  more* 

— Abbir  fitarkpoir. 


wants  to  play 
that. 


A  limb  on  the 
in  a  pa**  band, 
bov  solemn  and  aay*.  "Ill 
do' that  again.  William!" 


The  worst  thing  nboa* 
i«  that  you   can't  help 
grow  up  to  be  a*  fooUan 
that    you    know. 


Once  E  cried  out  in  nay 
**lVhal  you  yellin*  for,  WiUinnn 
"I  dreamed  I  at*  a  gtrfj 
little  fool!"  and  I  anju,  * 
HJT     That  show*  what    I 


"Laugh,   and  the   wotid 
I   do  not  deny  that   ft 

But.  by  Beloa  and  Babel!    to  tell 
Tia  more  ready  to  fcrngh  mi 


44  The  horse — it  is  a  qnad~ru*f>ed"     Now  if  you  think  thafs  always  m 
Says  Webster^  in  his  hook:  Just  at  these  h&rses  loak^ 

—Etvyn  /frf?m*n 


THE  NEW£^G LENWOJOl 
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soil  and  the  marvelous  resources  of  the 
Sacramento  valley. 

Southern  California's  exhibit  will 
adjoin  that  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
and  will  occupy  even  more  space.  This 
exhibit  will  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
but  the  aggregate  floor  space  will  be 
about  4,500  square  feet.  Ilere  seven 
counties  will  be  represented,  and  here 
the  oranges  and  sunshine  and  all  of  the 
glory  of  the  land  south  of  Tehachapi 
will  be  reflected.  One  of  the  features 
of  this  exhibit  will  be  the  Cooper  oil 
tower,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  in 
the  ferry  building  in  San  Francisco. 

Fresno  county,  San  Joaquin  county, 
and  all  the  other  counties  of  the  great 
San  Joaquin  valley  will  have  prominent 
places  and  will  make  splendid  exhibits. 
The  San  Joaquin  valley  embraces  a  vast 
area  of  wonderfully  rich  land,  and  its 
general  display  will  include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  productions.  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty's exhibit  will  occupy  a  large  floor 
space,  and  will  be  sure  to  attract  much 
attention.  Fresno  county  will  make 
seedless  raisins  one  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures, and  will  give  away  tons  of  these, 
put  up  in  small  packages.  The  Laguna 
de  Tache  colony  will  have  a  fine  exhibit, 
which  will  show  the  fertility  and  re- 
sources of  the  great  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, and  prove  to  the  world  that  colony 
movements  are  not  mere  fancies  that 
may  never  be  practically  realized.  In 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  exhibit  will  be 
found  the  private  displays  of  manu- 
facturers of  glace  fruits,  and  of  olives 
and  olive  oils. 

The  coast  counties,  including  Del 
Norte,  Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Sonoma, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and 
San  Luis  Obispo,  will  all  make  excellent 
exhibits.  The  other  coast  counties  from 
Santa  Barbara  south  are  included  in 
the  Southern  California  exhibit. 

Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties 
will  each  make  a  representative  display, 
and  Napa  and  Lake  will  have  much  of 
interest  to  show.  '  The  wine  exhibit 
from  Napa  valley  will  be  a  particularly 
fine  one. 

The  California  Commission  has  se- 
cured a  fine  exhibit  of  grains,  wool,  nuts, 


etc.,  which  will  form  a  part  of  this  great 
collective  exhibit.  There  will  also  be  a 
special  exhibit  of  California  wines,  and 
a  special  display  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits.  Although  this  collective  exhibit 
in  the  agricultural  building  will  include 
horticulture,  California's  main  horticul- 
tural exhibit  will  be  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Building,  where  a  remarkably 
fine  display  will  be  made.  Here  the 
world  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  see 
what  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  yield  when  properly  and 
understanding^  taken  care  of. 

The  forestry  exhibit,  in  the  forestry 
building,  will  be  another  particularly 
good  display.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  wood  grown  in  California  will  be 
shown  here,  both  in  a  rough  state  and 
highly  polished.  As  California's  forest* 
yield  something  more  than  mere  sap- 
lings, part  of  this  exhibit  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, 1)0  made  on  the  outside  of  the 
forestry  building.  One  clear  sugar  pine 
log,  for  instance,  which  will  be  seen 
there,  is  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
large  end,  three  feet  at  the  small  end, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 
long.  This  tree  will  have  been  sawed 
with  the  bark  on  into  sixteen-foot  lengths 
for  transportation,  and  then  fitted  to- 
gether again  on  the  grounds,  so  that 
they  that  behold  it  may  see  how  it 
looked  "in  the  beginning."  And  that 
these  beholders  may  have  ocular  proof 
of  the  clearness  of  the  log,  one  board, 
sawed  from  the  heart  of  each  section, 
will  be  set  on  top  like  a  slice  cut  from  a 
fine  cake.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a 
striking  exhibit  of  sections  of  giant  red- 
woods, showing  the  enormous  size  to 
which  these  wonderful  trees  grow. 

The  educational  exhibit  will  be  most 
attractive.  There  will  be  charts,  maps 
and  drawings  to  demonstrate  that  the 
young  idea  of  California  is  being  taught 
how  to  shoot  in  other  ways  than  the 
"wild  and  woolly"  one  which  is  supposed 
to  characterize  the  people  of  the  far  west. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits,  and  certainly  a  very  important 
one,  will  be  that  made  in  the  mining 
building.  A  great  arch,  composed  of 
building  stones  from  all  parts  of  the 
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state,  will  span  the  entrance  to  Cali- 
fornia's display  here.  A  mighty  cube 
will  represent  the  total  out-put  of  gold 
from  California  since  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Marshall.  An  interesting 
thing  will  be  an  old  quartz  mill,  built 
in  Shasta  county  in  1854,  which  will 
stand  in  strange  contrast  to  the  great 
modern  stamp-mills  and  cyanide  plants 
which  will  be  in  this  exhibit.  These 
stamp-mills  will  be  0|>e rated  through- 
out the  exposition,  and  fifty  tons  of  ore 
weekly  will  be  sent  through  the  batter- 
ies to  show  how  California  miners 
handle  their  quartz.  A  jar  of  oil  from 
each   oil-well   in   the  state   will   form  a 


conspicuous  feature  of  the  great  exh:":-;" 
The  California  building,  a  reproi;- 
tion  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission.  _■ 
nearly  completed,  only  the  filushil* 
touches  remaining  to  be  given.  Th* 
building  is  artistic  and  comfortabi*. 
and  Californians  will  be  proud  to  m«r 
their  eastern  friends  in  its  recep::ci 
rooms.  California's  exhibit,  as  a  whole, 
will  certainly  be  representative,  an.:  *-. 
reflect  credit  upon  those  of  her  citizen 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  makinc  of 
it.  The  work  has  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labor,  but  California  v.I 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  many  benefiti 
of  such  a  splendid  displa}\ 


Abroad  for  St.  Louis 

By  Florence  Nay  ward 

Miss  Florence  Haytrard  of  St.  Louis  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  icoman  on  rW 
board  of  commissioners  delegated  to  arouse  interest  abroad  in  the  great  Exposition  ir*W* 
is  to  open  at  St.  Louis  on  May  1st  next.  In  her  official  capacity  she  visited  many  countrwt 
accompanied  by  her  associates  and  mas  most  successful  in  her  mission.  In  the  follow** 
letter,  addressed  by  herf  by  request,  to  Mrs.  Linda  H.  liryan  of  San  Francisco,  Miss  Hayw** 
gives  an  entertaining  account  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  an  American  iroman  amomf 
foreign  princes  and  potentates: 


1  HARDLY  know  what  will  most 
interest  you  and  the  readers  of  the 
Sunset  Magazine.  I'll  jot  down 
what  comes  into  my  head.  You  asked 
what  was  my  work  abroad  as  woman 
commissioner  for  the  St.  Ijouis  World's 
Fair,  and  if  I  had  any  ditlieulties  to 
contend  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
was  not  a  woman  commissioner.  1  was 
just  a  plain  commissioner — and  looked 
the  part — with  credentials  to  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy, 
and  instructions  to  "do  whatever  seemed 
advisable  to  exploit  the  World's  Fair 
and  advance  iN  plans'* — nice  large  in- 
structions which  had,  \ou  s»v,  plenty  of 
mom  in  them  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion and  the  committing  of  mistakes, 
especial  1\  when  t«»n  far  away  to  ask  ad- 
vice over  the  1oii.lt  distance  telephone. 
As  fnr  ditlieulties,  if  there  had  ln-eii  none, 
there  would  have  been  im»  rnninii-M'iners. 
The  St.  Louis  WorMV  Fair  i>  on  a 
business  basis,  and  :'-  eMii-.mis^nners 
were   n«»t    -eui   ahrn.id    t""r  an  \  thing  but 


work  and  plenty  of  it.  Perhaps  it  w« 
because  it  was  new  to  me  and  that  I 
therefore  did  everything  the  hardest  w.v. 
as  beginners  do;  but  the  fart  ivitiQiife 
that  1  often  worked  until  three  in  th* 
morning,  writing  after  the  secretary  had 
gone  home  to  well-earned  rest,  and  until 
my  hand  and  arm  were  so  cramped  thit 
only  holding  them  under  the  hot-water 
faucet  would  enable  me  to  straighten  out 
my  fingers  and  rid  them  of  their  nervous 
jerking.  If  writing  be  any  sign  of 
literary  training,  I  am  trained. 

Besides  credentials  I  had  letters  of 
introduction  of  many  kinds:  one  of 
them  from  John  Hay  (whom  I  had 
previously  known  when  he  was  our  ani- 
bassidor  to  Great  Britain),  being  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Hitch  - 
cork  as  bein«r  a  stronger  recommendation 
of  its  l>earer  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
consideration  than  any  they  had  known 
the  secretary  of  state  to  write.  Anotbtr 
o tiered  h\  a  foreign  diplomat  wu  to 
introduce  me  to   Prince  — _  tbf 
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HIM  FLO»EHCI  HAYWABD,  OP  tT.  LOUIS,  IN  HIE  COURT  PRESENTATION  GOWN 


brother  of  his  sovereign :  much  as  I  was 
pleased  by  the  offer,  I  could  not  quite 
see  my  way  to  accepting  it  until  it  was 
addressed  not  only  to  the  Prince  but  also 

to  Princess ,  his  wife.     After 

all,  the  general  rules  that  govern  polite 
society  are  about  the  same  the  world  over. 
One  of  my  first  experiences  abroad 
taught  me  that,  under  some  circum- 
stances, if  you  do  not  know  a  thing, 
give  it  to  be  understood  that  you  do, 
and  then  set  about  learning  it  as  fast 
as  possible.  Just  after  I  reached  the 
other  side,  one  of  my  colleagues  asked, 
in  what  seemed  a  rather  patronizing 
way,  if  I  thought  I  should  need  a 
stenographer  to  "take"  my  letters — per- 
haps I  was  not  used  to  dictating  and 
would  find  it  really  easier  to  write  all 


letters  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
had  never  dictated  a  letter  in  my  life, 
but  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  say  so, 
so  I  asked  him  to  send  a  good  stenog- 
rapher around  at  ten  the  next  morning. 
I  sat  up  a  good  part  of  the  night,  writ- 
ing out  letters  and  learning  them  by 
heart.  It  was  a  bit  of  "faking"  but  I 
learned  afterward  that  my  colleague 
made  anxious  inquiries  on  the  stenog- 
rapher's return  as  to  whether  I  had 
shown  any  business  training,  and  was 
much  relieved  when  the  man  assured 
him  that  I  had.  How  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  would  have  made  it  for  all  three 
of  us  if  they  had  thought  me  the  novice 
I  really  was. 

Of  course  the  men-people  on  the  other 
side  sniffed  at  the  idea  of  a  woman, 
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even  a  World V Fa ir-eommissionor  wom- 
an, busying  herself  with  anything 
more  "serious"  than  proposed  exhibits 
of  jam  and  needlework.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  decry  the  importance  of  either, 
seeing  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  made 
most  of  his  fortune  in  jam,  and  that 
Santos-Dumont  knits,  and  both  are,  in 
their  respective  ways,  men  of  some  ac- 
coiint.  But  it  seemed  only  fair  that  T 
should  also  be  allowed  the  same  privilege 
as  to  a  variety  of  interests;  anyhow, 
I  took  it,  but  as  a  sop  to  European 
prejudices  did  not  obtrude  the  fact  of 
not  l>cing  a  man,  but  signed  letters  and 
articles  for  the  press  "F.  Hay  ward." 
One  of  the  latter,  an  article  on  an  in- 
dustrial question  published  on  the 
editorial  page  of  a  London  paper,  re- 
sulted in  an  invitation  to  **F.  I  lay  ward, 
Ksq.,"  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  of  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain to  "consider  American  methods  and 
the  best  way  of  meeting  American  com- 
petition," that  being  supposably  what  I, 
as  an  American,  was  in  England  for. 
When  *'F.  Hay  ward,  Esq.,"  appeared  at 
the  conference  and  proved  to  be  a  mere 
person  in  petticoats,  the  assembled  iron 
and  steel  men  showed  an  exasperation 
only  mitigated  by  their  inability  to  ex- 
press it.  But  I  let  them  do  nearly  all 
the  talking,— just  then, — and  at  the  end 
of  the  conference  it  was  conveyed  to  me 
that  in  answering  their  questions  I  had 
shown  an  intelligence  almost  human. 

The  newspapermen  were  somewhat 
ditlicult  at  first.  Some  of  them  tacitly, 
the  others  openly,  proposed  to  interview 
me  if  1  would  place  World's  Fair  adver- 
tising with  them,  and  refused  to  give 
any  publicity  to  World's  Fair  matter  un- 
less I  did.  In  the  first  few  vwks  there 
was  a  net  result  <»f  one  mention  of 
World's  Fair  matter,  occupying  four 
inches  of  space,  in  a  quite  third-rate 
paper:  but  eventually  the  new>paper- 
meii  realized  the  force  of  the  proposition 
submitted  to  them — that  World's  Fair 
information  constituted  news  which  they 
could  illy  afford  not  to  print,  and  that 
far  from  doing  a  favor  in  interviewing 
int*  in  order  to  <m  that  information,  they 
were  getting  themselves  left  out  in  not 
obtaining   it.     Then,   too,   I    had   lived 


long  enough  in  England — throe  year«— 
to  know  fairly  well  what  papers  w*t* 
rivals;  this,  of  course,  helped  great  ij. 
and  in  less  than  three  weeks  ther* 
were  about  forty  interviews.  Th? 
necessitated  reading  enough  copies  <■■" 
each  paper  to  guess  at  least  along  wha: 
lines  their  particular  interests  lay:  I 
think  the  coffee  tasted  of  printers  irk 
about  that  time.  Add  to  this,  speakirc 
in  public  sometimes  twice  in  a  day.  a: 
institutes,  clubs,  etc.,  making  aft*r- 
d inner  speeches,  responding  to  toa?K 
answering  the  queries  both  written  arJ 
oral  that  resulted,  and  it  is  easy  to  saj 
that  no  day  was  long  enough  and  thr 
night,  twice  as  short. 

On  Mondays  I  was  '"at  home"  to  ar.} 
and  every  body  who  cared  to  come  in  far 
a  cup  of  tea  and  information  n\irardirj 
the  World's  Fair,  and  the  assortment  ef 
callers  was  curious  and  most  interesting: 
inventors,  artists,  manufacturers,  airship 
men  (in  platoons),  distressed  gentle- 
women who  all  either  made  ini|H>ssib!«- 
fancy-work  or  else  wanted  to  hr  private 
secretary  without  at  all  knowing  how. 
athletes,  theatrical  jieople.  horse- men. 
cow-men,  pig-men — no,  no  pig- men.— 
trained-animal  men,  automobile  hut.. 
people  who  wanted  to  lecture  **almut  any- 
thing," and  quite  often,  mammas  with 
their  daughters,  come  to  ask  with  entir* 
frankness  what  Ethel's  or  Gwendolen** 
matrimonial  chances  would  1m*  in  "th* 
states."  T  always  explained  to  these 
ladies  our  settled  policy  of  a  heavT 
tariff  on  imported  articles,  not  onlv  for 
revenue  but  for  the  protection  of  our 
home  products. 

In  talking  in  public  of  the  World"? 
Fair,  in  giving  its  salient  points,  espe- 
cially in  making  statements  as  to  its 
magnitude  and  cost,  one  truly  Anglo- 
American  difficulty  always  comes  up. 
We  Americans  have  a  passion  for  figure*. 
and  English  people  a  passion  for  figures 
and  exactness:  they  do  not  so  much 
mind  a  thief,  but  they  do  scorn  a  liar. 
even  of  the  approximate  sort.  Xow  all 
the  figures  relating  to  the  World's  Fair 
being  so  tremendous,  at  first  my  English 
listeners  used  to  imagine  that  I  slashed 
away  at  hundred-thousands  and  millions 
without  coming  anywhere  nearexactitude. 
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and  I  found  the  only  way  out  was  to 
begin  by  saying  that  the  figures  about 
to  be  given  them  were  official  (this  a 
convincing  word  in  England),  but  I 
wanted  to  be  told  whether  my  hearers 
would  prefer  my  statements  to  contain 
the  whole  truth  in  each  instance  or  only 
as  much  of  it  as  they  would  be  able  to 
believe.  A  good  many  of  them  used  to 
write  to  me  about  that  question,  two  or 
three  days  afterward. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
matters  that  I  had  to  do  with  was  getting 
the  loan  of  the  Jubilee  presents  from 
King  Edward.  The  idea  had  been 
thought  an  impossible  one  to  carry  out, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  involve  our 
embassy  in  London  in  the  possibility  of 
a  refusal,  so  T  went  at  it  in  an  entirely 
unofficial  and  thoroughly  irregular  way. 
It  was  very  simply  done.  I  knew  an 
Englishman  in  high  office,  who  knew  the 
King  well;  he  carried  the  proposition 
for  me  to  His  Majesty,  and  after  the 
writing  of  some  notes  back  and  forth  it 
was  a  thing  accomplished.  Of  course, 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it  all  make  an  inter- 
esting story,  but  one  too  long  to  be  told 
here,  as  does  also  the  journey  to  Rome 
regarding  the  Vatican  participation. 
Results  are  what  count;  the  Jubilee 
presents  are  here,  and  the  Vatican 
exhibit  on  the  way.  By  the  desire  of 
King  Edward,  I  am  making  a  descrip- 
tive illustrated  catalog  of  the  Jubilee 
presents  which  will  aim  at  giving  to  the 
American  public  an  idea  of  the  sentiment 
underlying  these  offerings,  most  of  them 
magnificent,  many  unique,  and  all  of 
them  bespeaking  an  equal  love  for,  and 
loyalty  to,  the  best  loved  Queen. 

Before  I  left  London  I  was  presented 
at  Court  by  Mrs.  Choate,  who,  at  the 
most  brilliant  drawing-room  of  the  sea- 
son was  easily  the  best  dressed,  most 
beautifully  jeweled  of  all  the  four  hun- 
dred women  who  made  their  courtesies 
to  royalty.  I  had  not  cared  to  go  to 
court,  particularly;  I  thought  it  would 
be  stupid  and  expensive,  but  it  was 
neither.  As  for  being  a  terrifying 
ordeal,  it  was  no  more  so  than  going  to 
any  other  magnificent  house  and  making 


two  very  deep  reverences  on  being  pre- 
sented to  your  host  and  hostess.  What 
did  rather  tend  to  upset  me  was  having 
my  train  stepped  on  by  an  irate  ambas- 
sadress just  as  I  was  making  my  first 
courtesy.  It  seems  that  she  resented  my 
preceding  her  into  the  throne-room,  and 
used  her  two  hundred  pounds  of  avoir- 
dupois to  emphasize  the  idea.  She 
should  have  blamed  the  King,  or  the 
Lord  High  Chamberlain  or  any  one 
rather  than  me ;  those  matters  are  ar- 
ranged irrevocably  in  England,  and  I 
should  no  more  have  dared  to  suggest 
going  in  after  her  than  she  would  have 
ventured  to  go  in  ahead  of  me.  Her  pun- 
ishment for  me  was,  as  T  said,  to  step 
on  my  four  yards  of  chiffon.  I  may 
mention  here  with  a  satisfaction  not 
entirely  inhuman,  that  by  the  time  she 
made  her  courtesies, her  tiara  had  slipped 
and  was  on  crooked  and  too  far  back. 

I  can't  tell  you  here  of  my  audience 
with  the  Pope,  nor  of  the  meeting,  in 
more  than  the  casual  way,  such  interest- 
ing personages  as  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  Ijady  Dudley, 
Lord  Londonderry,  the  Countess  of 
Jersey,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Sir  Erie 
Barrington  of  the  foreign  office,  and 
Lady  Barrington,  Abbey,  Alma  Tadema, 
the  Arch-deacon  of  London,  and  scores 
of  others;  all  not  only  courteous  but 
hospitable,  and  all  as  willing  as  they 
were  powerful,  to  further,  each  in  his 
own  field,  the  interests  of  the  World's 
Fair.  And  to  these  names  must  surely 
be  added  those  of  Mr.  Choate,  our 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Meyer, 
our  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  General 
Porter,  our  minister  to  France,  who 
proved  themselves  not  only  officially 
friendly  but  personal  friends.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  whole  plan  and  scope  of 
the  World's  Fair  made  a  woman's  effort 
to  represent  any  part  of  its  interests  a 
formidable  undertaking  at  first;  but 
that  very  magnitude,  once  understood 
and  accepted  by  those  to  whom  she  was 
sent,  made  each  successive  step  easier. 
When  all  is  said,  it  was  the  greatness 
of  the  cause  that  made  its  pleader 
successful. 
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Oregon's  Coming  Exposition 

By  Alfred  Dezendorf 


IN  this  era  of  world's  fairs  and  ex- 
positions    there     has     been     none, 
exploiting  wider  possibilities  and  re- 
sources, or  having  a  larger  significance, 
than  will  be  exemplified  in  the  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in 


1905.  Like  the  Philadelphia  exhibi- 
tion of  1876,  it  will  be  a  centennial,  and 
one  celebrating  a  national  event  It 
will  announce  to  the  world  the  first  cen- 
tenary of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
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by  tho  United  States  of  the  vast  region 
known  as  the  Oregon  country,  gave  the 
nation  its  first  footing  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  made  possible  our  great  con- 
tinental development.  The  exploration  of 
a  route  to  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of 
the  United  States  was  the  pet  project 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  twenty  years 
before  his  success  in  sending  out  the 
memorable  expedition  under  the  two 
hardy  Virginians,  William  Clark  and 
Meriwether  Lewis,  both  brave 
men  and  soldiers  by  profession. 

Today  the  great  Pacific 
northwest  combines  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  men  sent 
to  open  the  doors  of  historic 
"Old  Oregon"  to  the  universe. 
Lands  beyond  the  seas  will 
send  their  products  to  vie  with 
those  of  the  northwest,  as  dis- 
played in  the  buildings  of  the 
I/ewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
and  American  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion and  Oriental  Fair,  as  it 
is  somewhat  lengthily  desig- 
nated by  its  projectors. 

Vast,  have  been  the  changes 
on  the  northwest  coast  since 
July  5,  1803,  when  I^ewis  and 
Clark  left  Washington  with  a 
party  at  first  numbering  thirty 
persons,  on  their  great  journey 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  through  a  dense,  un- 
known wilderness,  peopled  by 
wild  beasts  and  still  wilder 
men.  It  is  of  interest,  in  view 
of  our  country's  expansion 
<luring  the  past  decade,  to  note 
that  the  aims  of  the  Lewis  and  H0N*  H'  w 
Clark  expedition,  as  instructed  by  Jeffer- 
son, were  scientific  and  commercial 
rather  than  political  and  imperial.  Yet 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Jefferson, 
with  far-sighted  wisdom,  foresaw  posses- 
sion among  the  mighty  train  of  events 
which  this  exploration  did  much  to  set 
in  motion. 

To  explore  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
rivers  and  their  principal  branches  was 
the  most  important  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. How  successfully  this  was  ac- 
complished all  the  world  knows.  The 
party   spent   the   first   winter,   that   of 


1804-5,  at  Fort  Mandan,  north  of  Bis- 
marck and  Mandan,  N.  D. 

Then  ensued  a  long  and  even  more 
perilous  journey  across  mountains, 
plains,  and  rivers,  until,  on  October  16, 
1805,  they  found  themselves  on  the 
Snake  river.  Thence  they  proceeded 
down  the  Snake  to  the  Columbia,  reach- 
ing the  Cascades  on  October  30,  1805, 
and,  with  the  Astoria  settlement  which 
followed   later,  completed   the  chain  of 
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title  to  the  North  American  coast  started 
by  Captain  Robert  Gray  when  he  en- 
tered the  Columbia  in  1792.  After 
pushing  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
Lewis  and  Clark  selected  a  site  for  their 
encampment  on  the  Xetul,  since  named 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  river,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  ocean  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

Here  they  built  a  stockade  and  seven 
huts,  which  they  called  Fort  Clatsop, 
and  here  the  party  passed  the  winter  of 
1805-6.  When  they  abandoned  the  fort 
in  1806  they  presented  it  to  Cobaway, 
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chief  of  the  Clatsop  Indians,  who  occu- 
pied it  during  the  hunting  season  for 
many  years  after.  At  Seaside  Grove, 
near  Clatsop  Beach,  one  of  the  favorite 
resorts  of  Portland  people  in  the  sum- 
mer, may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
salt  cairns  of  rock  erected  by  Clark  and 
his  men  in  December,  1S05,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  salt  by  the  evaporation  of 
salt  water,  as  they  had  no  seasoning  for 
their  meat.  A  committee  from  the  Ore- 
gon Historical  Society  Unrated  both  of 
these  spots  in  1900,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  old  Fort  Clatsop  by 
a  tine  monument. 

On  September  23,  1800,  the  explorers 
arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  their  return  trip, 
their  mission  accomplished,  and,  after 
all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  ex- 
pedition, with  but  one  death  to  report-, 
that  of  Sergeant  John  Floyd.  They  ex- 
perienced no  trouble  with  hostile  In- 
dians. Congress  voted  Lewis  and  Clark 
a  handsome  grant  of  public  land,  and 
Lewis  was  appointed  governor  of  Louis- 
iana territory.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1800,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  a  Spanish  servant.  Clark,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  a  flairs  at  St.  Louis. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the 
men  whose  deeds  it  is  proposed  to  com- 
memorate by  an  exposition  which  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  possi- 
bilities attendant  upon  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  the  magnificent  and  diversi- 
fied resources  of  the  great  west. 

It  will  have  a  still  wider  scope  and 
significance,  for  it  will  demonstrate  by 
its  varied  exhibits,  many  of  them  from 
across  the  seas,  the  great  factor  which 
Oregon  is  destined  to  become  in  the 
heavy  trade  that  is  certain  to  be  built 
up  in  the  next  few  years  between  the 
rich  countries  of  the  far  Orient  and  the 
chief  ports  of  our  western  shores.  Port- 
land has  a  natural  position  and  advant- 
ages which  make  her  not  simply  a  com- 
mercial port,  but  the  mercantile  center 
of  an  immense  territory,  and  even  her 
conservative  citizens,  of  which  she  has 
not  a  few,  are  beginning  to  realize  and 
appreciate  this  fact. 

For  the  past  four  years  Portland  has 
stood  first  in  the  amount  of  grain  ship- 
ments among  the  cities  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Over  $25,000,000  was  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  state  of  Oregon  last 
year  from  five  of  her  principal  indus- 
tries.    Lumber  will  probably   lead   the 
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list  this  year,  and  conservative  estimates 
place  the  cut  of  the  vear  for  the  entire 
state  at  1,000,000,000  feet  valued  at 
approximately  $10,000,000.  About  seven 
million    dollars   covers   the   real   estate 


business  for  1903,  which  argues  a 
healthy  growth.  The  city  and  suburbs 
now  have  a  population  of  128,000. 

The  jobbing  trade  of  Portland  during 
the  past  twelve  months  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars.  No 
doubt  the  spirit  of  commercial  advance- 
ment had  some  part  in  the  first  sugges- 
tion for  the  celebration  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Centennial,  made  four  years  ago 
by  a  prominent  business  man  of  Port- 
land. This  idea  was  officially  inaugu- 
rated at  a  meeting  of  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society  in  December,  1900,  and  a 
company  composed  of  fifty  of  the  wealthy 
and  most,  progressive  men  of  the  state 
was  incorporated  Octol>cr  12,  1901,  with 
the  late  I  Ton.  II.  \V.  Corbott,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Portland,  as  president,  and  II.  W.  Scott, 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  as  first  vice- 
president. 

The  capitalization  was  placed  at 
$300,000,  and  in  a  two  days'  canvass  of 
the  city  of  Portland  in  November,  1901, 
pledges  to  the  amount  of  $340,000  were 
secured.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  increased  in  February  last  to 
$500,000,  which  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. The  two-mill  tax  levy  author- 
ized by  the  state  legislature  will  raise 
$160,000  additional,  which  fund  will  be 
increased  from  outside*  sources.  The 
state  of  Oregon  has  appropriated 
$300,000.  With  the  help  which  congress, 
in  recognition  of  Oregon's  united  efforts 
will  not  refuse,  the  finances  of  the  expo- 
sition will  be  assured,  and  with  a  much 
less  outlay  than  would  be  necessary  to 
hold  a  similar  exposition  in  the  east. 

Montana,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
formerly  parts  of  Old  Oregon,  have  al- 
ready appointed  their  commissions  and 
promised  support,  as  have  British  Colum- 
bia, Utah,  and  other  western  states.  The 
date  for  the  opening  of  the  exposition 
has  been  set  for  May  21,  1905,  shortly 
after  the  closing  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  and  it  will 
continue  six  months.  The  Portland 
people  are  co-operating  with  the  St. 
Louis  commissioners,  and  Oregon  and 
the  Northwest  will  be  represented  there 
in  1904  by  fine  exhibits  which  will  help 
materially  to  attract  people  to  the  1905 
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centennial.  It  is  arranged 
that  many  of  the  exhibits  at 
St.  Louis  will  also  be  sent 
to  Portland. 

To  attract  visitors  from  the 
east  and  abroad,  and  with 
the  idea  of  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  north- 
west in  relation  to  the  Asiatic 
trade  and  commerce,  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  IjOwis  and 
(Mark  Imposition  novel  in  that 
it  will  be  largely  oriental  in 
character  and  color  scheme. 
An  exhibit  was  sent  from 
Oregon  to  the  Japanese  Na- 
tional Exhibition  which  open- 
ed at  Osaka  in  March,  1003. 
In  this  way  Japan  was  inter- 
ested to  send  a  return  exhibit 
to  Portland.  Other  Asiatic 
features  are  also  being  nego- 
tiated for,  such  as  Hindoo 
performers,  Chinese  ami  Jap- 
anese villages,  and  products 
from  these  countries. 

Hussin  and  Australia,  Mex- 
ico, the  South  American  re- 
publics and  the  Philippines 
will  all  send  interesting  ex- 
hibits. It  has  been  said,  and 
with  a  measure  of  truth,  that 
the  entire  future  of  Oregon 
lies  across  the  water,  and  this 
exposition  will  do  much  to 
shorten  the  distance  between 
countries,  and  make  western 
products  better  known  in  the 
Orient. 

The  general  plan  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
exposition  will  he,  as  far  as 
possible,  removed  from  the 
stereotyped  ones  of  past  ex- 
hibitions, and  will  be  made 
unique  and  typical  of  western 
modes  of  life,  etc.  I-og  cabins 
in  all  stages  and  varieties,  a 
logging  camp,  mining  camp, 
exhibits  of  Indian  basketry, 
etc.,  will  be  instructive  And 
novel  features.  Then*  will  be 
a  great  fisheries  exhibit,  and 
immense  aquariums,  the  home 
also  of  sea  Is  and  sea  otters,  fast 
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becoming  a  rarity.  An  exhibit  is  hoped 
for  from  the  famous  silver  fox  farm 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  are  raised 
these  scarce  little  animals,  whose  pelts 
are  worth  $150  each.  The  Alaskan  In- 
dians with  their  curious  totems,  and  the 
Eskimos  with  their  still  more  curious 
habits  and  customs,  will  l>e  well  repre- 
sented. The  lore  of  the  Indian  will  be 
well  illustrated  in  this  great  exposition 
of  various  races. 

Beside  the  attractions  of  the  fair  it- 
self, few  cities  have  more  to  offer  to 
visitors  in  the  way  of  attraetive  and 
picturesque  surroundings  than  has  Port- 
land. In  reaching  the  city  by  any  of 
the  various  routes,  the  grandeur  of  the 
matchless  scenery  of  Oregon  makes  the 
trip  well  worth  while. 

The  Columbia  river  is  noted  the  world 
over  for  its  extraordinary  scenic  attrac- 
tions, and  a  steamer  trip  to  the  Dalles, 
or  the  Cascades,  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying things  that  Portland  can  ofTer. 
The  summer  climate  is  perfect,  which 
makes  out  of  door  trips  all  the  more 
enjoyable.  From  the  heights  back  of 
Portland  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day 
five  mountain  peaks  clad  in  everlasting 
snow,  a  view  that  no  other  American 
city  can  match.  The  forests  of  Oregon 
are  unique  in  their  extent  and  beauty. 
A  beautiful  mountain  trip  with  a  touch 
of  adventure  is  a  journey  to  Cloud  Cap 
Inn,  perched  on  the  side  of  old  Mount 
Hood,  at  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand 
feet.  So  the  visitor  who  comes  from  a 
distance  to  see  the  attractions  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial,  will  find 
natural  wonders  that  will  remain  in  his 
memory  forever. 

The  Director-general  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  is  H.  W.  Goode,  a 
prominent  young  business  man.  He  is 
a  man  of  original  and  practical  ideas 
coupled  with  tried  executive  ability.  The 
present  president  of  the  exposition  is 
the  Hon.  H.  W.  Scott,  editor  of  the 
Oregonian,  who  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion after  the  death  of  the  Hon.  II.  W. 
Corbett.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Jefferson  Myers, 
president  of  the  State  Pair  Commission- 
ers, have  not.  only  pushed  the  work  of  the 
exposition  at  home  but  have  interested 
men  in  high  p laces  everywhere,  and  to 
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them  is  largely  due.  the  recognition  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  fair  has  been  given  by 
Ok*  government. 

Near  Willamette  Heights,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  city,  is  the  pictur- 
HqOi  Bite  chosen  for  the  exposition.  Of 
its  370  aeres,  Guild's  Lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  fresh  water,  covers  115,  and 
makes  the  whole  very  susceptible  of  ar- 


tistic handling.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope 
from  the  Heights  runs  the  Willamette, 
divided  from  the  lake  only  by  a  low  levee. 
From  this  the  ground  risea  regularly  to 
the  lofty  hills  from  which  is  a  view  of 
snow-capped  peaks  by  day  or  the  lighted 
city  by  night. 

This  site  has  been  studied  in  every 
regard,  and  the  plans  adopted  will  utilize 
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every  acre  in  such  fa.-hion  as  to  make 
all  illustrative  of  tlie  natural  scenery 
of  the  old  Oregon  territory.  On  the 
south  of  the  grounds,  skirting  tlie  liem 
of  the  upper  heights,  runs  a  wide  avenue 
between  three  oar  lines;  to  the  east  the 
ronton r  of  the  land  has  been  preserved 
as  iniieh  as  possible  by  Oskar  lluher,  the 
engineer,  and  down  this  slope  around 
the  lake  the  buildings  will  be  arranged 
so  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  outlook 
consistent  with  roominess  and  harmony. 
The  lake  it>e|f  is  being  dredged  to  a 
practicable  depth  and  a  system  of  pump- 
ing  installed   to   insure   freshness.     On 


tlie  lakeside  and  through  its 
expanse  will  be  built  variouj 
structures  of  appropriate 
model.  On  the  levee  ru:: 
the  lines  of  the  Xnrtlwrr. 
Pacific  and  other  roads,  giv- 
ing free  communication  or 
every  side  with  the  suburi* 
and  outlying  country. 

At  this  writing  the  u:»v.'\ 
in  hand  from  the  stat<?  al«-r"- 
amounts   to    over    £1,immi.hhh 
and  congress  has   \*ovn  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  more 
than  a  million,   which   there 
seems  to   be    little    doubt   :-f 
the  exposition's  getting.     S.i 
far  has  the  directorate  of  the 
fair     advanced     in     its     execution     of 
the    plans    that  it   is    an    assured   fad 
that     Oregon     and     her     sister     states 
will     ransack     their     mountains     and 
rivers      for     products     and      manufac- 
tures    so     that     the     visitors      to     the 
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Iiewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
American  Pacific  Exposition  and 
Oriental  Fair,  in  1905,  mav  we 
the  Pacific  coast  in  miniature  at 
a  glance,  and  realize  its  true  rela- 
tion to  oriental  trade.  This  wil. 
make  this  exposition  a  veritable 
meeting  of  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient. 


April 
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A   maid  of  lioimr  art  thou  With  flame  of  burnished  poppies. 
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To  strew  the  regal  way; 


And    iris,   pnrple-hued. 
And  harebells,  shy  and  wineouie 
As  spirits  of  the  wood. 


TbeGriri  from 
RgdPog 

£*X  JVag*  Hamilton 


BIG  BILL  COXNELLY  hold  the 
reins  over  four  horses  that  morn- 
ing, when  the1  stage  rolled  out  of 
Nevada  City.  He  had  as  passengers  for 
various  points  up-country,  an  English- 
man and  an  angular  Scot,  both  fresh 
over,  to  look  into  a  mining  proposition 
up  near  Graniteville,  a  Boston  man  and 
his  wife,  who  were  to  meet  relatives  at 
Sierra  City,  and  a  dainty,  pink-cheeked, 
gray-eyed  girl,  homeward  bound  for 
Red  Dog. 

A  sharp  crack  and  the  off  leader 
stumbled  and  fell.  A  hoarse  command 
rang  out,  the  stage  jerked,  started  for- 
ward and  then  came  to  a  standstill  so 
suddenly  that  the  passengers  pitched 
against  the  seats  in  front  of  them. 

"\Vh— what's  the  matter?"  gasped  the 
lady  from  Boston,  from  under  her  hat, 
now  tipped  over  her  eyes. 

The  girl  from  Red  Dog  looked  out 
from  the  rear  seat  and  remarked,  with 
a  thrill  in  her  tone: 

"It's  a  hold-up  !" 

"What !"  cried  the  Boston  lady's  hus- 
band in  alarm. 

"Will — will  they  sh — shoot  any- 
body?" asked' the  Boston  lady,  in  shiver- 
ing accents. 

"Not  if  you  do  just  as  they  say,"  re- 
assured the  girl.  "There's  only  one," 
as  she  glanced  out  again. 

The  highwayman,  thoroughly  masked, 
his  feet  covered  with  burlap  wrappings! 
advanced  toward  the  stage,  covering  big 
Bill  Connelly  with  his  Winchester.  The 
off  leader  lay  quite  still  now.  The  bul- 
let had  found  a  vital  spot.  Its  com- 
panions snorted  a  little  and  stood  trem- 
bling with  fear. 

"Throw  out  that  box,"  commanded 
the  man  behind  the  mask. 
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"I  can't.  It's  bolted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rig/'  Connelly  replied,  coolly. 

"Git  down  then,  an'  he  lively.  I'll 
see  about  that  lock   business. 

Connellv  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"Got  a  gun?" 

"Nope." 

"Hold  up  yer  coat." 

Connellv  obeyed  again. 
•  "That'll  do.  You  git  over  there  an' 
don't  move.  Savey?"  pointing  to  the 
foot  of  the  embankment.  "Here,  you," 
to  the  passengers,  "pile  out  o'  there,"  as 
he  swung  his  rifle  around  on  them. 

Like  frightened  sheep  they  clambered 
out,  the  Briton  inwardly  cursing  the 
country  whose  laws  were  lax  enough  to 
allow  the  indiscriminate  carrying  of 
firearms;  the  Scot  philosophical  and 
thankful  he  carried  a  bank-book  and 
very  little  money;  the  Boston  lady  too 
terrified  for  tears;  her  husband,  pale  and 
fearful,  and  the  girl  apparently  calm, 
her  eyes  never  leaving  the  masked  figure 
in  the  road.  She  had  experienced  this 
sensation  once  before.  Besides,  she  had 
grown  up  in  the  bold,  fearless,  breezy 
mountains  of  California. 

"Line  up  over  there,"  commanded  the 
highwayman,  pointing  with  his  Win- 
chester to  the  driver  with  his  back 
against  the  red  clay  wall.  And  again, 
like  frightened  sheep,  they  hastened  to 
obey. 
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"Any  you  gents  got  jruns?" 

"Hi  Vivo,"  said  the  Rriton.  eagerly, 
rea filing  for  his  right  hip.  Instantly 
the  high  wa\  man's  rifle  focused  itself  in 
the  center  of  his  f on-head. 

"Hand  it  over,  hutt  first,  an'  don't  try 
no   in  on  key  i  ii*. *' 

He  took  tlie  weapon,  cast  one  con- 
temptuous glance  at  it  and  fl miir  it  over 
the  jrradr .  Jt.  was  one  of  tho.»e  hi*:,  sil- 
vi*r-|ilat«"fl  Bulldogs  that  jump  so  you 
couldn't  hit  a  row  at  1  •  - 1 ■  f»-«-l  with  it. 
Then  he  turned  to  th«-  .-taLr»*  au'ain. 

"The  !ii>t  one  o"  \oii  that  moves  is 
goiii'  to  ^'it  filled  full  o'  h*ad/'  he  ad- 
monished, glanrin^  hark  over  liis 
shoulder. 

A  hasty  examination  con\iin.'d  him 
that  Connelly  had  spokm  the  truth 
ahout  the  express  box.  J ron  straps 
pa.-.-ed  over  it,  fastening  to  c\<d>olts  in 
tlie  floor,  when*  stout  padlocks  held 
them  [irmly.  The  agents  at  either  end 
of  the  line  alone  hold  the  keys.  Tlie 
handit  gave  an  angry  exclamation.  A 
moment  he  stood  looking  at  the  hox, 
then  his  ritle  Mew  to  his  shoulder.  At 
the  third  report  the  lock  fastening  the 
lid  of  the  hox  flew  open,  shattered  to 
pieces  by  the  stcel-juckcted  hullets.  At 
once  he  hurst  out : 

•\\othin'  in  the  darn  tiling!  Well, 
that's  mighty  hard  lurk,  that   is." 

He  sprang  to  the  ground,  and,  for  a 
moment,  stood  surveying  them  in 
silence. 

A  new  idea  seemed  to  stir  him. 

"Here.  \ou,"  he  cried  to  the  hig  driver, 
"shed  that  hat  o*  ymmi,  an*  take  up  a 
collection.  We'll  sec  if  this  gang  woirt 
pan  out  hetter'n  that  ole  dummy  hox. 
You  start  the  sYription  list  fer  th"  pore 
an*  needy,"  he  slid  to  John  Hull. 

The  Englishman  dropped  a  fat  wallet 
into  the  hat,  and  was  ahout  to  follow 
with  his  watrh,  when   tlie  highwayman 

interposed  : 

"We  don't  want  no  watrhes-- they're 
too  easy  to  trace  -  hut  \«»u  km  fork  over 
that  'let-trie  light.  1  kin  u«-  that."  nod- 
ding to  a  nuiirnilirent  diamond  ring 
worn  h\  tlii-  traveler. 

"Haw!  hlawsted  houtragi\"  exploded 
the  Hriton,  red  in  tlie  face  with  anger, 


unable  to  control  himself  longer.  "Hi 
protest.     Hi " 

"FH  protest  you,"  interrupted  the 
other.  Stepping  hack  he  fired  a  bullet 
which  tore  the  Englishman's  hat  from 
his  head.  The  next  instant  the  ring 
clattered  from  trembling  fingers  into  the 
big  slouch  hat. 

The  Scot  fished  up  a  few  dollars.  His 
big  seal  of  ancestral  fame  was  refused. 

Tlie  driver  passed  the  girl  to  receive 
the  HoMon  man's  tribute. 

"Here!  What  you  dohfr  We  ain't 
overlooking  nobody  this  trip.  Bud.  You 
take  her  fare,  too."  burst  out  the  bandit. 

Connelly  turned  and  looked  at  him  in 
amazement.  Here  was  a  new  type  of 
highway  man,  and  the  driver  was  not 
ready  for  it.  Here  was  a  man  who  broke 
all  tradition-  of  the  chivalry  woven 
about  the  bad  men  of  the  west. 

4kJ)'ye  mean  it?"  he  asked  in  a  sur- 
prised tone. 

"Yes,  an*  git  an  everlasting  wiggi* 
on  you,  too."' 

"'Well,  it's  a  shame,"  returned  Con* 
nelly  fiercely.  "I'd  just  like  to  have  my 
hands  on  you  for  ahout  two  minutes/9 

"You  do's  1  say,  or  they'll  l>e  haulin9 
you  home  in  a  box,  young  feller.  I've 
a  notion  to  hand  you  a  bunch,  anyhow.** 

''Would  you  rob  a  woman?"  asked  the 
girl  from  Hed  Dog.  drawing  her  lithe 
young  form  up  proudly. 

"You  heard  me,  didn't  you?"  he 
snarled.  "They  can't  cinch  me  no 
harder  for  it,  if  they  ketch  me." 

From  her  jacket  she  drew  a  dainty, 
silver-chained  contrivance  and  towed  it 
into  the  unique  collection  *  box  with  a 
spiteful  jerk  and  a  toss  of  her  pretty 
head. 

"That  ring,  too.  No,  neither  one  o* 
them — that  di'minri.  Keep  them  others," 
he  again  commanded,  harshly. 

The  costly  little  band  joined  the  rest 
of  the  plunder,  but  an  angry  red  spot 
burned  in  either  cheek  of  the  girl. 

The  Boston  man  and  his  wife  were 
quickly  relieved  of  their  valuables.  Then 
the  driver  turned  over  his  own  and  de- 
pi i sited  the  hat  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  stepping  back  to  his  place  *g»in^ 
the  red  wall. 
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On  his  left  knee  the  highwayman 
knelt,  resting  his  rifle  across  his  right, 
his  left  hand  transferring  his  ill-gotten 
gains  to  his  coat  pocket. 

The  girl  from  Ked  Dog  seemed 
strangely  interested,  her  angry  eyes 
watching  his  every  movement,  her  fingers 
twitching  nervously  in  the  folds  of  her 
skirt. 

Suddenly  her  right  hand  shot  out 
from  the  tin  fly  drapery,  something 
hright  flashed  for  tin1  hundredth  part  of 
a  second,  a  whiplike  report,  and  the 
highwayman's  Winchester  clattered  to 
the  ground.  His  right  arm  hung  limp 
at   his  side. 

"Hell!"  he  roared,  his  face  livid  with 
anger  and  pain.  With  volleying  oaths 
he  struggled  to  his  feet,  his  left  hand 
seeking  the  >i\->hooter  in  his  licit.  ''Til 
murder  the  whole  Moody " 

Rut  he  never  finished. 

A  panther-like  spring,  and  the  big 
stagedriver  hurled  himself  on  the  mur- 
derous brute.  His  arm  swung  like  a 
mighty  beam,  and  bis  great  hairy  fist 
caught  the  bandit  behind  the  ear  with 
fearful  force,  dropping  him  six  feet 
away,  like  a  dead  beef. 

"I  guess  that  settles  him."  he  said 
•  piietly.  helping  himself  to  the  highway- 
man's revolver.  He  raised  the  mask, 
and  peered  closely  at  the  yellow  face. 
"Stranger  to  me.  Looks  like  a  greaser. 
Mighty  hard  mug,  whoever  lie  is." 

The.  girl  from  lied  Dog  quietly  sank 
to  the  ground  and  fainted  dead  away. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes  again  her 
head  nestled  in  the  lap  of  the  lady  from 

llnstnn. 

"1>  he — is  he  badly  injured  ?"  faltered 
the  uirl,  in  a  frightened  voice. 

"No.        Arm's      broke,     that's     all," 


answered  Connelly,  dryly.  He  had,  with 
the  aid  of  the  demoralized  male  pi* 
sengers,  finished  binding  the  still  sense- 
less bandit  hand  and  foot. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  she  exclaimed.. 
vastly  relieved.  *'I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
him  much."  She  arose  and  shook  her 
skirts,  but  turned  away  with  a  shudder 
from  the  inanimate  form  lying  there  in 
the  dust. 

"You  dear,  darling  little  girl," 
sobbed  the  Boston  lady.  "Oh,  you  brmie 
little  dear!"  as  she  caught  the  girl  to 
her  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"You're  a — a — brick.  Miss/*  stam- 
mered big  Connelly,  admiringly.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  others.  "You  men 
take  the  ladies  up  there  under  them 
trees  and  wait  till  I  eonie  hack.  Well 
dump  this  fellow  into  the  rig.  fiwt, 
though.  lie  can't  git  loose,  but  what 
he  says  when  he  gits  bark  to  himielf 
won't  be  good  to  listen  to.  If  thev  wu 
room  on  this  grade,  I'd  turn  the  out- 
fit 'round  and  haul  him  back  to  town. 
Seeing  there  ain't.  I'll  have  to  take  one 
of  the  horses  and  go  for  th«>  sheriff. 
Won't   take  more'n  an  hour." 

He  busied  himself  unhitching  the 
animals.  Tin*  two  wheel  horses  lie  tied 
to  a  tree  on  the  sloping  hillside,  mount***? 
the  near  leader,  and  clattered  awav  to- 
wards Xevada  City  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  Host  on  lady  drew  the  girl  close 
to  her  iMMieath  the  trees. 

"How  vault!  you  Ik?  so  brave?  Oh,  how 
I  admin*  you,  girlie!" 

And  the  girl  from  Red  Dog  hid  her 
face  in  the  other's  breast,  as  she  said. 
shyly,  half  sobbingly: 

"I — I — it  was  my  en— engagement 
ring,  and — and — I  just  had  to.  I'm  to 
be  married  tomorrow." 
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CROSSING 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAT 

By  Lillian  Shuey: 

The  ciCy  of  hills  and  towers. 
0/  turbulent  noise  and  fret, 
Fades  JiKe  a.  gloomy  picture 
In  dusky  hangings  set 

The  wjnd  And  ftn?  mist  togefher 
Have  &  tender  wttching  axt. 

Cooling  fhe  fevered  brow  and  bp 
Quieting  brain  ayid  heart, 

Ln  (he-west  a  gray-white  tr<&abport | 

At  rest  m  fhe  lucenC  apeeAr- 
In  fhe  soufh  a  loj^min^OWshii 

|^_Therejn  fhe  curve  of  /hcisjajid, 
A  Joy  to  flje  tired  eyes, 
In  apea-cefblwave-edi 
The  Gm^i^ft-cofeTSf^ 

— -EaTsTwhere  Ae  clouds  are  partf  d, 
A  glimpse  of  sun-la 5^ed  Mis; 
Aw  ion  of  rose-red  gardens 
The  swi  ft  rewero  brant  e  Afl  s . 

A  SDdden  burst  of  glory. 

An  azure  new I^TknoKt, 
A  city  of  homes  and  steeples 

Shjaesinfhe  sunset  light. 

The  sea otrils*  circling  pinions- 
A  gWnes*  in  fte  breast - 

Across  rhe  wide  white  waters. 
The  port  of  love  and  re$t\ 


Drawing  by  Arttar  Lewis 
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When  California  Was  New  England 


By  Alexander  McAdie 

United  States  Weather  Bureau 


ABOUT  the  time  Shakespeare  was 
learning  his  letters,  a  company  of 
reckless  blades  left  Plymouth, 
England,  ostensibly  seeking  adventure 
in  Egypt,  but  in  reality  planning  to 
raid  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
World.  Unlike  the  fathers  who  were  to 
crowd  into  the  Mayflower  and  set  sail 
from  the  same  harbor  forty-one  years 
later,  this  company  cared  little  for  life 
and  law  and  even  less  for  religious  lib- 
erty. On  one  occasion  their  leader 
threatened  to  send  them  all  to  the  bottom 
if  they  provoked  him  much  further,  and 
half  way  on  the 
voyage,  in  that  far-  .    ■    ~ 

away     passage     be- 
tween   the    oceans,  '  ^ 
the  Straits  of  Ma-  ^ 
gellan,  he  found  it 
necessary    to    hang                                 I 
one  of  his  lieuten-                                j 
ants.    It  is  true  the 
expedition  carried  a 
chaplain ;     but   the 
morals  of  the  com- 
pany   seem    not   to 
have  been  improved 
much  therebv,  and 
the  preacher  himself 
must  have  fallen  from  grace,  for  we  find 
him  at  one  time  on  the  deck  in  irons 
and  above  his  head  or  around  his  neck 
Drake's  blunt,  emphatic  opinion: 

FRANCIS  FLETCHER, 
THOU  FALSEST,  LYING  KNAVE! 

To  this  same  Fletcher,  preacher  in 
the  employment  of  that  right-rare  and 
thrice-worthy  captain,  Francis  Drake, 
we  owe  the  narrative  of  "The  World 
Encompassed,"  a  tale  of  stirring  sea 
life  that  will  long  remain  unsurpassed 
in  English  literature. 

Silver  laden  was  the  Goulden  Hinde 
(known  as  the  Pelican,  bound  out  of 
Plymouth)  when  these  sea  rovers  left 
the  Mexican  coast  on  March  16,  1579. 


11HNT  REYE8,   PROBABLY   HKillKhT  LAND    8KEN    FROM 
DRAKE'S  ANCHORAGE.      FLAG   18  765   FEET  ABOVE  8EA 


There  was  silver  "so  mooch  as  did  ballast 
the  ship,"  but  how  acquired  let  us  not 
inquire  too  closely.     Such  cheerful  alac- 
rity did  these  "gentlemen  and  Baylors" 
show    in    appropriating    the    goods    of 
others  that  we  can  well  believe  Fletcher 
when    he    describes    them    as    "banck- 
wrouptes  that  could  not  lyve  in  theyr 
country   without  the  spovle  of  that  as 
others  had  gotten  by  the  swete  of  theyr 
browes."      And    yet    it   was    their    rare 
privilege  to  be  the  first  of  Europeans 
to  sight  the  coast  of  Oregon,  and  the 
first  of  their  race  on  Californian  soil. 
Today,     in     San 
Francisco,  the  place 
of  honor  is  always 
accorded  to  the  pio- 
neers,   the    men    of 
'49,   the    men    who 
crossed    the    plains 
or  rounded  the  Horn 
to   find   fortune   in 
the  placer  washings 
of  the  Golden  state ; 
but  more  than  two 
hundred  and  seven- 
ty years  before  the 
pioneer,  came  Fran- 
cis Drake  and  the 
hundred  odd  souls  with  him.    The  stone 
memorial  cross  which  stands  in  the  Gold- 
en Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  thirty  miles 
southeast  of  where  Drake  is  supposed  to 
have  landed,  and  known  as  the  Childs, 
or  Prayer  Book  Cross,  not  inappropri- 
ately faces  the  east  with  the  significant 
inscription : 


FIRST  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  TONGUE  ON  OUR  COAST 
FIRST    USE   OF   BOOK   OF    COMMON 

PRAYER  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

ONE     OF     THE     FIRST     RECORDED 

MISSIONARY    PRAYERS   ON 

OUR    CONTINENT 


To  the  credit  of  these  sea  rovers  be 
it  said  that  in  their  dealings  with  the 
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Indians  at  Point  Reyes  thev  w»-r-  nr- 
parent  ly  not  brutal,  nor  does  it  ap-y..'^ 
that  any  great  amount  of  spoil  was 
carried  away  when  they  tonk  the'.: 
departure. 

The  garrulous  chronicler  of  the  vova:» 
would  have  11s  believe  that  the  Caprnir- 
general    steered    boldly    out    to    6?a   r 
search  of  a  wind.     If  this    were  r*a!!; 
the  case,  the  result  more   than   met  the 
leaders   expectations.      And    while   ful! 
glory   should    go   to   the    daring   leader 
who  turned  a  long  deep  furrow  in  the 
unknown  ocean,  those   who    live  on  the 
Pacific  coast  understand   that    the  ram- 
mer    northwest     wind     barred     PraVe'f 
?   northward    passage,   compelling   him  tr 
5  change     his     plans,    and      forcing    him 
^  against  his  hopes  westward   ami  a  re  -u  rA 
'i  the  world. 

<       Kven    today    the    new-comer    in    Si- 
"I   Francisco   finds  it  hard    t«>    r«ini|»rr-!.»  -  : 
";   why    heavy    flannels    and    <i\«*r«-iiats    ■:• 
r  worn  on  summer  a f terminus,   while  !;f* 
^  miles  away,  aye,  even  ten   inih-s   1  if  ■■■.- 
v  of   the   draft),   the  temperature    rar.j— 
5    from    100  to   111    degrees, 
s        Drake  anchored  south  of    IViiut    !{.-■■* 
i  on  .lime  1?,  15?  i),  ami  enrevned  hi*  »: 
c   somewhere  near  the  so-called  white  1  :   V 
5   which  in  his  mind  resembling  the  K[ 
v  cliffs   of   the    Kuglish   coast.    1««.]    •.-. 
!   naming    the    new    land    Xouva     _V-: 

*  a  New  Kngland  on  tin4  Pacific,  ft  •.-!■•-  *• 
i'  years  before  Plymouth  Hot'k.  Oi;'^;,, 
■7  '2M  (old  style)' Drake,  amid  the  la?!..- 
-  tat  ions  of  the  Indians,  sailed  SMtithw**:- 
^  ward,  pacing  on  the  next  day  th.*  I.,: 
I  alloncs,  which  he  named  the  lshu:.:-  ■  ' 
^   Saint  .fames. 

3        l>rake   and   his   men    eninplaine.]    ■  .*■ 
.'  terly  of  the  weather,  especially  the  f  ; 
^  and  it  is  interesting  to  find   that  11  •■:«- 
i  mlogii-al  records  now  made  at  this  j^;-: 
is  >1iii\v   freipient   periods  of  two   week*  .  • 
.    imire  win -n  tfie  sun  is  obscured.      Mr? 
^  over   the   rcmrds   of   the    I'nited    Stat** 
?   Went  her    Hureau    Observatory    at    IV:? 
^    IJ.\»-s   show   that,  in   seventy-two  hour*. 
"I-    Ma\    nils.   l«nr>.  the  wind    Mow   4.>! 
:    ri.il.-.-.      It    is  believed  that    there   is  r 
'■;  •  Vi  i;i!   p'coni   in  the  world   consider:!:.: 
.    T:.i'  '  Mi'-  1  nvip-d  and  the  hijjli  velocit:-* 

::'\<.!\«.!      which     surpasses      this.      F: 
^   f.-rtx-  iLri:t  Ismirs  ending  midnight.  Ma 

*  1Mb.  the  average  velocity  was  cevr:.:*- 
t\\M   !!.i!>s   per  hour;    for  the   last  &i 
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hours  of  this  period,  eighty-eight  miles, 
and  from  8  to  9,  one  hundred  and  two 
miles.  The  extreme  velocity  was  reached 
at  8 :38  i\  m.,  when  the  wind  hlew  at  a 


LANDING  AT  THE  FARAI.LONES  ON  A  QUIET  DAY 

rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
per  hour. 

It  is  now  the  accepted  view  that  Drake 
never  saw  the  hay  of  San  Francisco. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
course  steered,  the  descriptive  notes, 
the  weather  conditions  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  landfall  from  the  sea,  it 
is  very  easy  to  understand  why  Drake 
failed  to  discover  the  Golden  Gate.  On 
an  average  summer  afternoon  fifteen 
miles  west  of  San  Francisco  one  has 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fog,  in 
locating  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  little 
more  than  a  mile  wide.  Of  all  men, 
the  one  best  qualified  to  speak  is  Pro- 
fessor George  Davidson,  for  twenty-five 
years  head  of  the  Coast  Survey  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  now  Professor  of 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. In  his  historic  paper  on  "Drake's 
Anchorage,"  Dr.  Davidson  gives  a  decided 


negative  to  the  belief  that  Drake 
might  have  entered  the  Golden  Gate. 
Searching  as  Drake  was  for  a  passage 
back  to  the  Atlantic,  or  as  it  was  then 
quaintly  termed,  "our  ownc  ocean/'  he 
would  only  too  gladly  have  ventured  in 
and  explored.  The  discovery  of  the  won- 
derful gate  was  reserved  lor  the  Span- 
iard, nearly  two  hundred  years  later 
or  about  the  time  the  colonists  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  were  beginning  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

But  now  comes  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Drake's  visit,  to  California.  In 
the  name  and  to  the  use  of  Queen  Kliza- 
beth,  his  sovereign,  Drake,  with  due 
formality  took  the  scepter,  crown  and 
dignity  (whatever  this  term  may  cover) 
of  the  country  into  his  keeping.  Thus 
did  England  take  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia, named  by  Drake,  Nouva  Albion, 
— New  England  on  the  western  side  of 
our  continent,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern 


THE  WOODEN  MEMORIAL  CROSS  INDICATES  WHERE  DRAKE 
TOOK   FORMAL  POSSESSION  OP  THE  COUNTRY 

side.  But  the  Queen  seems  never  to 
have  claimed  her  dominion,  nor  has  any 
of  her  successors  for  now  three  hundred 
twentv-five  vears. 


Prawn  »  >■   Mir>   WeMman 


Trout  Fishing  Time 

By  Iz.vak  Walton  Jones 

IV/ioi  the  trout  haps  high  in  the  sparkling  brook, 
And  yt*ur  care  needs  plea  sun's  leaven, 

Why,  then  is  the  time  for  a  fly  or  hook. 

And  a  mossy  seat  in  a  quiet  nook. 

And   the  angler's  dream   of  Heaven. 


WHEN"  pessimistic  March  has 
laid  away  the  last  of  her 
showers  for  future  reference, 
and  optimistic  April  has  bestowed  the 
first  of  her  smiles  upon  good  California, 
then  does  the  blood  of  the  angler,  am- 
ateur or  professional,  begin  to  tingle 
in  his  veins,  and  the  lure  of  the  brook- 
ribboned  hills  is  upon  him.  The  ex- 
huming and  furbishing  of  rods  that 
have  rested  long,  and  the  replenishing 
of  storks  of  lines  and  flies,  follow,  and 
April  still  is  a  nursling  when  the  fish- 
erman is  away  to  the  hills. 

Then  comes  the  California  angler's 
paradise;  days  or  weeks  of  such  charm 
as  no  words  ran  convey,  notwithstand- 
ing old  I/aak  Walton's  happy  effort 
in  that  direethm.  Tin1  li ills-  or  moun- 
tains arc  at  their  greenest  and  best;  the 
birds  are  mail  with  the  eeMasy  of  sung; 
the  fields  are  bright  in  their  multi-col- 
ored carpet  of  bloom,  and  through  all 
this  world  of  beauty  run  the  many 
hronK*.  chattering  and  >parklimr  on 
their  si -a  wan  I  journey.  And  in  the 
l»p».iks  are  aii,  d«».-<  n«»l  the  angler 
know  it  well?  -a  multitude  of  fi-h  ;    ti>h 


of  many  kinds,  of  all  sizes  and  qualities 
hut  particularly  and  notably,  trout.  And 
these  trout  are  waiting  only  to  be  caught 
— the  angler  knows  that  too,  and,  after 
the  humdrum  existence  of  city  or  tows. 
bis  pulses  thrill  with  the  knowledge. 

The  trout  are  waiting  to  be  caught 
and,  truth  to  tell,  they  are  caught; 
caught  by  units,  by  dozens,  by  scores,  or. 
if  the  party  be  sufficiently  large  and  suc- 
cessful, by  hundreds.  Occasionally  some 
tale  of  fortunate  trout  fishing  is  told 
and  re-told  until  it  finds  its  way  into 
print.  Then  it  works  its  way  over  the 
Rockies  until  it  reaches  the  easterz 
home  of  the  small,  infrequent  tronL 
where,  truthful  though  it  be,  it  is  la- 
beled *\i  fish  story,"  and  dies  the  death 

But  though  the  easterner,  with  hi* 
miniature  trout,  may  scoff  at  and  be- 
little our  fish  stories,  not  the  lees  srr 
they  frequently  truthful  and  conse- 
quently entitled  to  respectful  consider 
ation.  Here,  for  instance,  is  such  a  ston 
written  to  SrNSET  by  Judge  C.  C 
P»u>h.  of  Redding.  Larger  veracious  take 
might  he  told,  but  this  will  suffice  xo 
astound  the  man  who  fishes  in  casters 
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Jl  ImJK  r.  r.  Bl'KII  OF  SHASTA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA,  WITH   HIS  SON  OH  TIIK   BANKS  OF  TI1K   TI'I'KK  SA<  KAMKNTO 


brooks.  Judge  Bush,  with  his  son, 
was  fishing  last  season  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  wliere,  still  a  mountain 
stream,  it  ilows  through  Shasta  Re- 
treat.    He  writes: 

"At  noon  we  had  only  eight  fish, 
when  I  remarked: 

''  "George,  your  mother  will  not  give 
us  any  supper  if  we  don't  do  better.' 

"We  sat  down,  looked  through  our 
fly-hooks,  and  made  a  new  selection  of 
flics.  When  we  went  home  we  had  five 
dozen  sj>eekled  beauties.  The  next  day 
we  were  not  gone  so  long,  and  hooked 
only   three   dozen.     The   next   day   we 


caught  three  dozen  more.  We  might 
have  kept  this  up  indefinitely,  but  we 
were  trout-full.  We  found  no  trouble 
that  season  in  keeping  the  family  well 
supplied  with  trout  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  near  Shasta  Retreat." 

Small  wonder  is  it  that  the  Califor- 
nian,  though  he  have  but  an  ounce  of 
the  angler's  blood  in  his  veins,  feels  it 
thrill  and  tingle  with  the  coming  of 
April  days.  The  trout  are  in  the  moun- 
tain streams;  they  lie  in  wait  for  the 
luring  fly;  they  are  yearning  to  be 
caught — Heigh-ho!  Why  not  drop  a 
line  and  catch  a  few? 


Man  Named  Rafferty 

By  Alfred  J.  WATKitiiorsK 

(HhmmI  on  a  Philippine  Incident) 

Man   named    Rafferty — Needn't,  laugh  ; 

Xo  one  said  the  name  was  (J reek, 
French  or  derman.     Stow  the  chaff! 

Here's  the  word  I  wish  to  speak: 
At   the  amhush   of  Kenire 

Hell  hroke  loose,  with  sulplvrous glare ; 
All  the  heights  were  ringed  with  fire — 

Man  named  Rafferty  was  there. 

Man  named  Rafferty — Here  the  pass 

drew  so  narrow,  roek  l>cstrewn, 
That  the  winds,  in  surging  mass, 

Shrieked  for  aye  an  eerie  tune. 
Straight  ahead  the  demons  came, 

Yelling,  howling,  in  their  wont. 
Till  we  blocked  their  hellish  game — 

Man  named  Rafferty  in  front. 

Man  named  Rafferty — "Be  me  sowl," 

So  he  said,  "jist  wan  man  can 
How  Id  thim  divils  that  w'ud  prowl 

A  ft  her  blood,  anil — Oi'm  the  man. 
Rin  yez  sphalpanes!     Niver  fear; 

Oi  wiill  kape  thim,  do  yez  mind." 
Well,  we  ran,  for  life  is  dear — 

Man  named  Rafferty  behind. 

Man  named  Rafferty — Xo  one  knows 

Just  how  long  lie  held  the  pass 
'dainst  that  horde  of  grimy  foes, 

I\iv  they  crushed  him,  mass  on  mass, 
But  he  saved  us  in  his  fall; 

L<>\al  heart,  ami  brave,  and  true — 
dratr  of  dod,  surpassing  all, 

Man  named  Raffertw  for  vou. 


I»E    NATSEY     IlAKKIt.    ON  K    (»F    Till.    WOlU.l'S    KF.    <  >l:l>  r.ltFAKKKS    AT    THF.    KIVKIIKIDE    FAKM.        1IKK    KE<'Ol(I>    AT 

TWn    VKAIiS    WAS     1.07O    I'UINDS    OF    MI1.K,    TO    l'OFNUS,    7    OFNCKN    OF    Ul/TTEU    IN    TIIIKTY    HAYS  ; 

AT  T1IKKK   YKA11K,  4N4    I'OFNHS   OF    Mll.K,   2'J   POUNDS    OF   Itl'TTKK    IN    SKVKN    DAYS 

California's  Netherlands 


By  A.  J.  Wells 

SK('()M>  PAI'KU 
Illustrated  from   phot»t/raph*   by  Tibbitts 


THE  Dutch  know  the  value  of  land. 
Hotter  than  any  other  people  they 
know  what  it  costs  to  make  it. 
They  have  a  saying  that  "God  made  the 
sea,  hut  we  made  the  land."  They  did. 
They  threw  a  dam  across  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  pumped  the  water  out,  and  then 
made  the  mud-hole  into  gardens  and 
cities.  They  ran  great  dikes  out  into 
a  turbulent  ocean,  enclosed  an  area,  freed 
it  of  water  and  made*  the  "polder"  into 
magnificent  farms.  When  a  tract  was 
fertile  they  called  it  "betuwe," — good 
land — and  no  other  people  have  ever 
set  so  high  a  value  upon  "betuwe"  as  the 
Hollanders. 

Today  they  are  to  enlarge  their  do- 
minion by  pumping  out  the  Zuyder  Zee 


and  making  it  again  dry  land.  It  was 
once  inhabited  and  cultivated;  it  is  to  be 
again.  In  1170  the  sea  engulfed  its 
cities  and  towns,  covered  the  forest  and 
swept  away  many  of  the  people.  Now 
the  indomitable  Dutch  are  planning  to 
reclaim  this  drowned  land.  A  dike  is 
to  be  thrown  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  twenty-five  miles  long;  the 
river  Yssel  that  flows  into  this  inland 
sea  is  to  have  a  bed  and  become  a 
lake;  the  salt  waters  are  to  be  pumped 
out  and  478,720  acres  are  to  be  re- 
claimed at  a  total  cost  of  more  than 
9101,000,000.  Gigantic  scheme!  But 
these  Hollanders  know  what  the  land  will 
be  worth.  It  is  not  speculation;  it  is 
national    expansion.       It    is   to   provide 
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Tfce  ifirersfcfa  Premier  Dairy  on  Rough  and  Ready  island 

is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  on  these  delta  lands 


homes  for  Hollanders  yet  unborn.  The 
rental  value  of  these  lands  is  fixed  in 
advance  at  about  $10  an  acre.  This  will 
pay  interest  on  the  investment,  though 
other  "polders,"  or  reclaimed  tracts, 
rent  for  from  $U  to  $37  an  acre.  These 
now  invisible  lands  will  be  intersected  by 


navigable  canals  and  ditches  touching  the 
borders  of  every  farm ;  there  will  be  2*23 
miles  of  dikes,  the  main  wall  which 
shuts  out  the  sea  being  eighteen  feet- 
above  its  level,  and  wide  enough  for  a 
double  railroad  track  and  a  wagon  road. 
On  one  side  of  the  enclosed  area  will 


— nearly  sim  hundred  lerfl  acres,  lying  low  behind  the  ample  levees, 


ty  sim  hundred  lerfl  acres,  tying  low  oentna  the  ample  levees, 

furnish  pasturage  and  grow  root  crops  for  more  than  three  hundred  thoroughbred  Hoist eins 
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II.MIM.     I  111!     Ml  IK     AT    TIIK    IMVKICSI1»K    IIAIUV 

\\lni    kin>\\    what    mi    arii*    df    laml    is  If  wr  mv  to  Irani  any tiling  from  Hol- 

wnili.  lam],  it  is  to  prize  fertility  of  soil.    An 

Ami  \\1mii  it  i-  limn-.  <>ut>i.li-  will  Mill  ahamlnm'<|    farm   is  never"  found  wheiv 

Im-hi    tin*    Mm-iny    ort»an,    i>\i-rlii-an!    will  tin*  M>il  is  rirh.     It  is  the  task  of  coax* 

Mill  Inwi'i*  flit*  izlnnniN   M% \  ;  fur  niuiitli>  in.ir  a  li\ -in«:  out  of  a  poor  soil  that  wean 

id  i\rrv  \i-ar  farm  uurk  will  In*  alumM  out  lmpr  ami  sends  men  off  in  search  rf 

-ii-|H-n<!»'il ;  tin-  n.\\>  will  U>  -hut  it | b  in  ln»iti'i'  laml.     Rich  acres  are  bettor  ths 

harm*,    tin-    mrailnu -»    will    !•••    fursiki-n.  hr<>a«l   air»*s.   unless   they    too    are  Ttfk 

an. I   tin'  n-pi'i-i   <>i'  ili-'  i  i-iiMt r\ -I'll-  will  \n  « »t In t  ki ml  pays  taxes  well,  or  yidil 

In*  ili-ran  .ii:'!  •!<■-•!. it- .      Hut  it-'-  "pifii  a   hank-an-mint.     The  wealth   of  nfll 

i'f  lnitc«-r/"  a-  t;:"   I»ak«-  ..:'  AK.i  •  a? !-•■!  Il'-Maml  i-  in  its  reclaimed  lands.    Ill 

tin in.  km>u    wli.it   ili.\   i;in  .{..  .,n   rirh  •■ma.-i;  pn>\  im-i*s  riiibraee  one  twelfth  if 

laml.  il«->pitr  tin-  i  liinati-  uf  I  1m-  in>rth.  tin*  ana  nf  California,  and  more  thti 
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one  half  of  this  is  high  and  sandy;  yet 
this  little  nation  can  put  up  a  hundred 
million  of  dollars  to  reclaim  an- 
other tract  of  less  than  a  million  acres 
from  the  sea.  The  far-seeing  Dutchman 
knows  that  this  tract  will  he  easily  worth 
.$200,000,000  when  converted  into  "pol- 
ders."' lie  reckons  the  value  of  the 
land  at  the  bottom  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
at  $211    an   acre. 

I  have  looked  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  delta  lands 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  every  foot  of  which 
was  as  good  as  Nature  could  make  it, 
and  looking  up  into  the  blue  of  the 
.January  sky,  have  said:  "If  that  could 
stretch  permanently  over  Holland  it 
would  double  the  value  of  her  lands  in  a 
week."  Yet  our  own  wonderful  Nether- 
lands are  reckoned  at  but  a  tithe  of  the 
value   of    Holland's    lowlands. 

The  great  industry  of  rural  Holland 
is  the  dairy.  With  this  goes  the  stock- 
farm,  the  truck  garden,  vegetable  grow- 
ing,   the    growth    of    seeds   and    bulbs; 


but  the  special  industry  is  the  dairy. 
The  spongy  soil,  the  damp  climate,  the 
fogs,  the  lowering  skies,  insure  in  that 
old  muck  of  the  Rhine  a  green  land- 
scape, wide  meadows,  meads  bossed 
with  haycocks,  and  fields  bright  with 
cattle.  The  dairy  must  build  its  for- 
tunes on  the  meadow.  A  first  requisite 
is  pasture. 

Now  if  with  Holland's  soil  you  can 
have  California's  climate;  if,  instead  of 
dripping  skies  you  can  have  moisture  as 
you  want  it,  for  a  turn  of  the  wrist;  if 
in  place  of  cows  shut  away  from  the  cold 
in  expensive  barns  for  five  months  in 
the  year  they  can  be  in  lush  grass  in  the 
fields  in  midwinter,  and  need  only  shel- 
ter from  the  rain;  if  rich  pasture  be 
available  every  month  in  the  year  and 
but  little  provision  need  be  made  for 
winter  food,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  these 
western  Netherlands,  where  neither 
windmills  nor  haystacks  are  a  feature  of 
the  landscape,  the  dairy  must  thrive. 
It   is   part   of   Nature's    foreordination. 


A1A.    OF    TUB    CBBA1I    FBOM    THE    8BFABATOB    ON    TUB    PIBBCB    DAISY    18    8ENT    TO    TUB    PALACB    1IOTBL, 
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SUNSET    MAGAZINE 


FIDE8SA,    ANOTHER    Ill\  EKSIHE    ICECOIlI>  DKEAKEK,    AT    FUIII    \EAIIS    OLD    GAVE 

ONE    MONTH 


POI'MtS     OP 


Ami  the  ol>jert-Ies>on  i.-  here.  The 
Kivi-rsiili'  Premier  dairy  on  Roiiirh  and 
Iii'siilv  island  is  an  example  of  what  can 
In1  done  on  these  delta  lands.  Nearly 
>ix  hundred  level  acres,  l\in*r  low  be- 
hind t lit*  ample  levee-,  furnish  pastnr- 
a«je  ami  *rro\v  root  crop-*  for  more  than 
three  hundred  thoroughbred  Ilolsteins. 
When  we  saw  1 1 ii'in  scattered  over  green 
meadows  in  in  id-Jan  nary,  in  rye-grass 
ami  clover  np  to  their  hocks,  the  hril- 
liiint  sunshine  bringing  no  pest  of  flies 
or  nioMjuito-.  iln»  picture  was  an  at- 
tractive one. 

Here  was  health  f«>r  tin*  herd  anil 
wealth  for  tin*  nwni'h  under  any  fair 
management.  And  two  or  three  things 
uere  here  to  -how  the  i:«"»'l  jndirment 
nf  the  I'ien-e  hmthi  r-.  tl-*  "wi-rrs  of  the 
•  !air\.  Thev  •  -t:T rn-ti-d  :!-  -nporiiitend- 
rpif  tn  •'iii»  who  lad  ma-#« ■!•■■•:  bnih  the 
thcon  ami  prai-tiif  «'f  da:r\in::.  l'eter 
Kn»Lr.  a  gradual**  of  tin1  Agricultural 
College  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark.     The 


building  was  erected  under  the  ■ 
iutemlent's  direction,  and  his  cai 
the  herd  shows  his  ability.  The  al 
of  tli  is  dairy  farm  are  ad  mini  stored 
admirable  .-kill. 

The  foundation  of  the  herd  wtJ 
lected  with  miirli  care  from  the  In 
strains  of  the  Tinted  States,  but 
worth  noting  that  the  rocord-brai 
Juliana  do  Kol.  today  the  finest  Hal 
in  any  country  of  the  world,  w 
at  F  re-no,  California,  in  the  •*1B 
wawa  I  lord."  of  Miss  Ksheltnan  { 
Mrs.  Sherman).  It  is  in  line  wifl 
lady's  succo.-sful  pioneering.  thatGri 
iiia  is  now  producing  some  of  the 
rows  in  the  world. hut  it  has  rrmii— 
Charl*-.  I>.  and  \Y.  F.  Pierce  to  I 
what  ran*  and  climate  can  do  on  a  I 
da:  ion  nf  good  blood.  The  little  JtJ 
was  hut  five  days  old  when  the  v-a 
the  Kivernde  dairy,  and  no  one 
look  at  the  happy  calves  there,  and 
the  intelligent  care  they  receive,  wiri 


^1  iMrfL.**^*: 
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feeling  that  the  care  given  a  calf 
may  be  vastly  important.  Look  at 
Juliana  de  KoPs  phenomenal  record. 
Think  of  ninety-two  pounds,  seven  and 
one-half  ounces  of  golden  butter  in  thir- 
ty days.  Over  three  pounds  a  day !  Juli- 
ana is  an  aristocrat  whose  worth  is  not 
confined  to  claims  of  long  descent,  but 
her  good  lineage  is  balanced  by  better 
performance.  And  Juliana  was  but  two 
and  one-half  years  old  when  she  made 
this  record.  In  her  prime  she  will  be 
able  to  supply  a  good-sized  boarding- 
house. 

There  is  "Manor  de  Kol  Belle  2d" 
of  the  same  age,  with  a  record  of  eighty- 
three  pounds,  ten  ounces;  and  De  Natsey 
Baker,  at  two  years  old,  returning  sev- 
enty pounds,  ten  ounces  in  thirty  days. 
"Fidessa,"  at  four  years  old,  gave  2392 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  month.  Figure 
that   up;   299  gallons  in   thirty   days! 


This  cow  returned,  by  actual  test, 
twenty-five  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days.  Yet  there  are  farmers  in  plenty 
who  are  milking  cows  that  do  not  average 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year. 

This  Riverside  herd  claims  the  largest 
number  of  officially-tested,  advanced- 
registry  cOws  of  any  herd  in  the  world. 
Established  less  than  four  years  ago, 
it  holds  the  world's,  record  in  three 
classes — a  distinguished  honor.  It  has 
challenged  the  attention  of  breeders  all 
over  the  land.  What  explains  this  phe- 
nomenal record?  Is  it  cows,  or  climate? 
exceptional  stock,  or  exceptional  care? 
the  strain  of  the  thoroughbred  or  the 
blessing  of  sunshine  and  green  grass? 

The  cows  are  of  the  best.  They  are  the 
famous  cows  of  Holland,  called  IIol- 
steins,  though  they  did  not  come  from 
Holstein,   and    their   equals   are    never 


JULIANA   DB  XOL  BBOKB  TBI  WOBLD'S   RECORD  FOB  A  TWO-AXD-A-HALFYBAB-OLD   IN    TWO   CLASSES. 
BBCOBD  FOB  THIBTY  DAYS  WAS  92  POUKDS,  7%  OUNCES  OF  BUTTE* 
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iHT«Hi\<;  mi:  n:i:n;\'i  i"\  :    r.v  Tins  \n»i»i: 

found  there.  Look  at  them.  Cows 
deep   iii   tin*   llank.  of   Iarp-   frame,  and 

('(ill>|>it'llfill>     ll(|i|r|a>:     tin*     ViTV     l\pe     of 

^rroat    milkers. 

I'ut    the    1 1 nl-f t-i ii    iii    1 1  f » 1 1 .- 1 1 1 1 1    is   not 

njiial  to  ilii>  record  e>taMi>hed  in  the 
California  Netherlands  In  their  native 
country  1 1 1 « ■  v  \  iehl  from  four  to  -i\ 
gallons  daily,  and  aiv  ir i \ < * n  the  l»e>i  of 
riuv,  I'or  generations  tin-  1  Mitch  ha\e 
regarded  iln-ir  cnws  alnmM  a>  memhers 
of  tin1  family.  They  >f mlii-il  food  ami 
Mills,  mikI  treated  rat tli'  as  if  friends. 
On  a  ehilly  May  morning  tin*  traveler 
may  often  see  hlanketed  cows  in  tin* 
field,  and  in  Frieslaud  line  herds  are 
Millietiine*  l|nli>ed  under  the  same  fool's 
that    shelter    their   owners.      This   hints 

the     M-i-rel        elimate.         El'iUll      \o\rmlnT 

to  May  the  cow  in  llnllaml  muM  lie 
fi-d  in  harn-.  Can  any  <aiv  compensate 
fur  In—  nf  li!iert\,  and  life  in  the  open 
field-,  with  j-uft  air  and  ^inn  o-ed  r 
Taken  in  tin1  i*:i*1itii  -late-  o£  America 
and  Lri\»'ii  !■■—  i:iiv  than  -In-  ivei'iu-  in 
Midland,  th"  I !■■!  —  s--it»  I..!-  :mpi««\ed.  and 
tin-  Aiirritiii!  I'i<d  I-  -::!•■■»:•«!'  I  •  ■  t  In  ■  im- 
I'lii'ti-il  mw.       II. ••  i    '!!!.ii;«    i:.i : r-   ha*  l»-en 

*!l'j!lt.  hilt  ;t  ti-1!-.  llnU  I •  ■ ! 1 1  "■  l!:i"|V  lil;l\ 
It    In-    «■■  »ii  111  •-■  I    ■•!)    w  !;■■!;    tli»      ll"Utf,H    i- 


a  >:ii.k  \  pay    is  i:\i-w  \Trii 


hri'd  umler  California  >kii--*%  and  al:« ' 
to  crop  hlin'-^ra»  and  1  >nt«li  il.-w 
the  iirld>  in  midwinter!  € « i  vi  -n  a  din. 
mi  mild  that  ;rra>s  -prim:-,  iut.i  fr 
luxuriance  with  the  i-miiiiw  ,,f  v  : 
rains,  a  climate  whi-iv  >!ndt»-r  >  ' 
required  clti i-in-r  actual  rainfall.  »: 
lipids  pa>s  nearly  all  tln-ir  da\>  is: 
liehl.  and  where  little  pr.i\i>i,m  i? 
he  made  for  winter  fund,  and  \tin  ,* 
to  wonder  that  the  ln»st  cows  nnd'T  s 
conditions  hreak  tin*  wurMV  nw 
Prominent  hreeders  ami  tlairviiien  *' 
I'ieree  lirothers.  savin*;:  ••\\\-  an*  k 
in^  to  your  future.  What  von  K 
clone  we  know,  hut  wo  an«  interested 
the  record  \i*t  to  ho  nun]!*,  tali  for 
will  mi  rely  lead  the  worlil."* 

This  example  of  what  ran  I*  d 
with  >uperh  stock,  on  tho  U*si  lamLl 
the  hest  feed  and  undvr  the  tat  i 
mat ie  ronditions  in  the  world,  ta 
!i*>-on  for  the  dairyman  and  the  di 

hr ler;  hut  rieh  soil   and   ideal  M 

tion  and  drainage,  with  weather  P 
fur  i: rowing  crops,  nu»an  soeeMl 
intelligent  farming  of  tiiunv  kfeifc 
well.  Thus  there  an*  only  a'fev]H 
in  the  world  where  ivloryand  aatf| 
can  he  um'owii  profitably.       Thkiii 
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of  them.  Those  peat  lands  are  ideal  for 
the  growth  of  those  special  crops. 

That  the  rust  which  threatens  aspara- 
gus culture  will  he  met  by  easily-applied 
remedies  is  almost  certain.  The  indus- 
try is  in  its  infancy  yet,  and  in  this  day 
of  scientific  research  it  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  die.  Propagation  from  seed, 
and  not  continuously  from  the  root,  and 
such  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  as 
growers  show  in  other  directions,  will 
at  least  go  far  toward  securing  immunity 
from  disease. 

On  Mould  in  island,  one  of  the  score 
embraced  in  this  delta  of  the  rivers, 
eighteen  hundred  acres  are  devoted  to 
asparagus,  and  two  canneries  put  up  each 
season  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
cases.  The  canned  product  goes  to  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world.  I  could  give 
the  name  of  one  grower  on  the  Sacra- 
mento who  paid  $20,000  for  a  tract  of 
land,  paying  interest  on  three  fourths  of 
this  sum  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  one-half 
per  cent.  From  the  profits  of  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  asparagus  he  upaid  out"' 


in  three  years.  This  field  has  yielded 
him  as  high  as  $12,000  a  year  clear  of 
expenses.  These  amazing  results  will 
probably  not  be  realized  again,  but  there 
is  still  a  large  profit  in  the  industry. 

Celery-growing  on  the  peat  lands  of 
Orange  county  has  become  an  immense 
business,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
those  lands  should  not  produce  as  abun- 
dantly and  of  as  fine  quality  as  those  in 
the  south.  In  this  black  soil  the  vege- 
table finds  exactly  the  conditions  re- 
quired to  make  a  perfect  stalk  in  the 
shortest  time,  insuring  crispness  and 
tenderness. 

On  one  of  these  tracts  of  virgin  soil, 
in  11)02,  an  enterprising  Chinaman 
named  Sing  Kee  rented  1200  acres. 
Planted  to  potatoes  this  shrewd  son  of 
Confucius  sold  his  crop  for  $107,000, 
and  when  rent  and  expenses  of  culti- 
vation and  marketing  wore  paid,  had 
about  $60,000  left  for  his  season's  work. 
Woods  Brothers  rented  forty-five  acres 
to  a  Chinese  at  twenty-five  dollars  per 
acre.     He  planted  the  land   to  chicory 
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THE  NET  RETURNS  PROM  TniS  POTATO  PATCH   OF  1,200  ACRES   WERE   $60,000 


Water?  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
reached  by  driving  a  well.  Drink  sur- 
face water,  or  water  from  shallow  wells, 
and  you  will  need  quinine;  but  good 
water  can  generally  be  found  at  con- 
venient depth.  The  city  of  Stockton  has 
pure  artesian  water. 

Houses?  They  can  be  built  on  the 
peat  lands  by  lifting  them  a  little  above 
the  ground,  or  they  can  be  placed  on  the 
levees,  and  so  brought  into  villages,  or 
groups,  overlooking  at  once  the  farm 
lands  and  the  river.  The  levees  will 
be  cultivated  by  growing  fruit  trees  on 
the  inner  side,  and  will  become  avenues 
of  beauty  in  time;  curving  driveways 
below  which  will  lie  outspread  on  one 
side  the  most  prolific  farm  lands  in 
America,  and  on  the  other  the  shining 
;riTer,  with  pleasure-boats  and  market- 
|  boats  making  an  animated  and  often 
[brilliant  picture.  Mount  Diablo  and  its 
>mpanying  hills  are  not  far  away, 
id,  lofty  enough  to  be  white  at  inter- 
with  snow  for  a  day,  they  form  a 
_  for  the  picture  on  the  west,  while 
bward  rises  the  giant  wall  of  the 
Nevada,  glorious  in  snowy  mantle, 
always  beautiful  through  the  haze  of 
er. 


What  will  be  the  value  of  these  lands 
in  ten  years?  I  asked  this  question  of  a 
banker  in  Stockton,  and  he  replied  at 
once:  "Five  hundred  dollars  an  acre." 
Put  to  others  of  good  judgment, 
the  question  received  similar  an- 
swers. Is  it  extravagant?  The 
peat  lands  of  Orange  county,  in  less 
than  ten  years,  have  mounted  to  $(>00 
an  acre,  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
after  looking  at  the  delta  lands  and  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  their  fer- 
tility, said  that  similar  lands  in 
Holland  were  worth  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  an  acre.  This,  he  explained, 
was  exceptional  and  because  the  lands 
were  devoted  to  exceptional  crops — the 
growing  of  tulips.  But  the  average 
land  values  in  Holland  are  high,  from 
$400  to  $1,500  an  acre,  and  these  prices 
are  based  upon  producing  power. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  greatly  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  in  the  delta  region,  as  was 
also  Professor  Roberts  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  a  delegation  of  agricultur- 
ists from  the  German  empire,  who 
visited  California  about  a  year  ago.  No 
man  who  knows  anything  about  soils 
has  ever  examined  these  lands  without 
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1  •                                                                ^a^^^J^^^^^J    £S^       - i             Wat 

rrt:  ft  1            F^  t2*^  ™  JUL    inr     i  IjM  '  ijjH-w^^^. 

a  i-'KKicirrrcit  <»r  tiik  san  .m.vcjnx 

a    profound    conviction    of    tlicir    value  August,    1!M):».      When   asked    for  an  e\- 

and    tlic    lsii"LT«»    place    they    arc    to    hold  pression   of  opinion    he   >aid    with   grvi\i 

in    the    future    prosperity    of    the    state.  enthusiasm:      "It.   looks   to    me    like   the 

Thomas  II.  Means,  an  expert  of  t ho  Do-  Invest    tiling  out    of  doors."    He  added 

partment    of   Agriculture,   and    for    four  that   these  lands  will   produce  the  crops 

years  in  charge  of  the  western  division  to  which  they  are  specially  adapted  better 

of  Soil  Survey,  inspected  those  lands  in  than  any  other  soil  in  the  world.     "This 
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vikw  ok  thk  imercf.  ranch   norsi:  and  da  iky  from  across  the  river 


peat  land."  he  said,4  'is  a  source  of  wealth 
for  intelligent  cultivators  that  cannot 
l>e  estimated.  I  saw  grasses  on  your 
peat  lands  that  cannot  he  excelled  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  large 
areas  you  have  here  are  destined  to  make 
a  marvelous  increase  in  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  state." 

Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  in  charge  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
after  having  examined  these  reclaimed 
lands  and  returned  home,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 


Why  should  1  think  of  buying  lands  in 
the  tulc  region?  I  cannot  free  myself  from 
such  a  desire,  which  has  hung  by  me  tenac- 
iously ever  since  I  saw  you.  I  talk  about 
the  matter  daily  to  my  family  and  friends. 
I  ponder  over  the  marvelous  combination  of 
resources  these  lands  possess.  I  never 
dreamed  that  there  could  be  such  a  union 
of  rich  soil,  abundance  of  water  and  ample 
sunshine  to  make  plants  do  their  best.  You 
need  not  be  surprised  if  some  day  1  should 
walk  into  your  office  to  look  over  these 
lands  again. 


This  is  the  spontaneous  testimony  of 
an  authority  on  soils  and  crops,  a  man 
with  an  assured  position  in  an  eastern 
university,  who  is  strongly  attracted  by 


the    phenomenal    promise    of   our   Cali- 
fornia   Netherlands. 

Until  the  Zuvdcr  Zee  is  converted  into 
"polders,""  a  generation  hence,  then*  will 
he  no  such  lands  open  for  settlement  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  as  these  delta  lands 
of  California.  The  rich  spots  of  the 
world  were  long  ago  siezed,  and  are  now 
held  as  priceless.  In  this  new  world, 
where  land  was  once  a  superfluity,  we 
are  soon  to  face  a  land  famine.  Vast 
sums  are  being  provided  to  irrigate  the 
arid  lands  of  the  west  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  people  who  must  live  by  tilling 
the  soil.  But  little  of  the  good  farming 
land  of  the  country  remains  unoccupied, 
and  the  farmer  of  today  has  more  use 
for  science  than  he  ever  dreamed  of, 
for  his  great  problem  now  is  how  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  land 
he  has.  The  immense  population,  pour- 
ing like  a  wave  over  the  west,  will  make 
competition  in  farming  intense  as  it  is 
in  the  business  of  the  city,  and  the  farm 
of  the  future  will  steadily  enhance  in 
value.  What,  then,  must  be  the  present 
worth  of  a  farm  under  California  skies, 
where  water  is  abundant  as  sunshine, 
and  soil  is  as  rich  as  the  chemistry  of 
nature  could  make  it  though  she  toiled 
through  uncounted  millenniums? 


MORRO  BOCK,  573  FEET  ABOVE  HIGH  TIDE  ;  SO  NAMED  BT  CABRILLO  ON  HIS  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERT  IN  1542 


The  Garden  of  the  Bishop 

A   Study  of   the  Characteristics  of  San  Luis   Obispo   County, 
California — The  Coast  Region 

By  L.  G.  SixxAKD. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  oy  Fitzhugh,  San  Luis  Obispo 

The  first  part  of  this  article,  printed  in  March  Sunset,  was  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  interior  or  eastern  portion  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and 
contained  some  striking  photographs  of  the  flowing  wells  of  hot  mineral  water  at 
Paso  Robles,  and  other  illustrations  typical  of  the  attractions  of  this  section. 


PASSING  southward  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  Salinas  basin,  whether 
by  the  loitering  way  of  the 
wagon  road  that  lazily  seeks  the  easiest 
climb  over  the  summit  of  the  Santa 
Lueias  and  drops  seaward  down  the 
steep  mountains  in  a  tangle  of  loops 
and  curves  that  threaten  to  lead  any- 
where but  to  one's  destination,  or 
whether  on  the  swift  trail  of  the  wind- 
ing railway  that  plunges  into  narrow 
clefts  of  canyons  and  through  the  black- 
divide,  to  burst  into  a  magnificent  sunlit 


picture  of  tumbling  mountains  and  misty 
valleys,  the  sudden  transformation  of 
scene  at  the  top  of  the  Cuesta  grade  an- 
nounces, with  no  uncertain  signs,  the 
entrance  into  the  coast  region  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county. 

North  and  east  of  the  divide  lie  the 
rolling  plains  and  bordering  foothills 
of  the  Salinas,  with  their  prosperous 
homes  midst  unmeasured  fields  of  wheat 
and  thrifty  young  orchards,  the  vener- 
able mission  of  San  Miguel,  and  the  hot 
mineral  springs  of  Paso  Hobles.     South 


:w> 
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ami  \vi*>t.  In-t wii'ii  tli»'  rMn.ir*'  <»l  tin*  Santa  nln^iral  nvm«l>  t • »  r>taMi>h  tin-  r- .  .* . 
lamia^  ami  tin-  >milini:  lM-a«ln->  of  tin1  •  ►!'  alim»>t  pfrpi-t n.il  sun^liim-.  A;i  r ■  .1  • 
TaciHr,  lii-^  an  riirlity-inili' -tri'ti-li  iif  tlii*  i t \"  it  i>.  "Twn  liuinlri'i]  ami  n j »i--  .  ■  : 
iini.-t  I'lTtilf  laml  in  all  ( 'alifmaiia  :  in-  »la\>,  i-i^ht  v-m-mmi  partly  «-li  iii^i  \  .:..•■- 
\itiriLf.  uitli  ii>  riiliiM'->  <»f  M»il.  wmIi*  ( wliirli  mran>  a  Irw  lnmr>  of  r*fi»--:  rj 
ninp'  <.f  pr»>«!u<t-.  milil  ilimah'  aii'l  m-ran  mi>t  in  tin-  mnminir  >  :  mm**-1-  '• 
rluiriH  i»l'  -ri'in-n,  tin-  attention  <»f  tin-  «-l<>ml\  <la\s\\ith  fm'iy->i\  ■  1 ;  i  \  -  ■  ■ :"  r  .  :  ."" 
ri'stli'--  mult il in!t-  in  tin-  ra-t  who  an-  Thi-  i-  tin-  >tnry  t « » 1  ■  1  li\  tin*  I ji i • — t  .|.,r> 
ju-t  Im-lti ii ii i f i.lt  t'>  ivaJiz'"  that  Califm*-  nf  I'm-  WVatlnT  Imivau  man.  ;it  -:  :■ 
nia*-  *tni-f  nf  •i|i|niriiiiMt  :••-  I'm*  Hi-'  niak-  a«!«U,  with  nhT.-iici'  in  tmn  |n-r.ii  i:  ?••.  ti.;.' 
i  1 1  -_T  Hi*  ln-altli.   liaii|iipi-**  si  ii- 1    pi-t  i-pi-ri  t  \        1 1  i  r  m  -I  \  -t  Invr   ilr^m^    (  AuirnM  )     \\;t-    !•• 

!■  i  ^  ?if-t .  ami  t  w  •  •  1 1 1  \-*i'\i'ii   i!»^ii-«>    i  -far.- 
iiiin  i    tin-    ln\\i>t    .-Imuinir    «»{'    tin-    th«T- 
■  f    pu|inlal  inn.   ami    nf   marlo-l-   that    an*       t  i  n  n  i  ]•  -t  •  ■  ?•  at   tin*  i  ■  i  t  \   <>f  San    I.ui-  <  >lii>j»o, 
allium   f»»r  iin»iv  nf  rxi-n    |  •  r*  ••  I  in  I   wli'mli       tin-    1 1 1  -  -.  1 1 1     I  •  -i  t  ■  pi-rat  u  if      fur     tin*    sanif 

*tati-       i".intli-  I »:•  \  i nir  1 n   -iu \  ->fwn    tlf«:n** 

ami    lifn-t'in-f   il^ivi^   n*>|ifi*t  im-Iv  ;  an 


l«»    nprllMiL:     \\  i • ! •  ■  I*    fM-rx     ila\.    I  =■  ■■  -51 1  i  — •  ■    <»l 

1  r;i  ii.-ii«  >rt  ;i  t  inn    r.-uiliiii--    far    in    Ji<l\an«i' 


tin-     ivniarkaliif     n--«-!in  •-    <-t'    t'::. 
ran  turn  mil. 

A     ii'iilw  ii  !•■!"    arrixal     frmn     t ! 
ii-naU\    i-xliiliit-.   -\  ifijiti'ip-   «•;'    i.-.ir   I'uii 
San    Ijii-    Uiii»ini    u.-atln-r    i-    |'iait  ii-in 


»a-t 
l, 


•Hiial'ilit  \  ii  ii  -ii  rpn — ■  -t  I  l»v  tin*  climate* 
•  f  San: a  KnUira  m*  San  I  >i« ■:.'•». 
h  i-  nut  .-iirpri-ini:  thai  1 1 1 •  -  fuM-ina- 
-niiif  i!i-n-|iiinii  1 1 1 1« ■  1 1  lii in.  ami  h«-  ha-  iimt  «»r  climate  ami  -mi-TV  -lnmlii  at 
a  li'inli'iii  \  in -|»fi:«i  hi*  ila\  *  1'iit  •  »:'  •!*»•»  r-.  !>-t  a'-m-h  tin*  intmvM  «»f  tip-  MrsmgiT. 
imal  h«>ur-  am!  all.  l«-t  tin*  niau'.-  -nr-  in  i in-  <-\«  1  u -i< »n  ■»!'  •  »t in  r  l'«-aliir*'s.  Thew 
-him*  \ani-h.  Tin-  rail  nf  iiiminlain  am!  i-  im  j  i.  >  it  i « - 1 1  <>f  tin*  la  !i  fnriiia  ruast 
-hmv  in\  it.-~  ahamh-'-n  i-nt  (•>  p-i  n-.i\  !•  »i  >  i  ■■ .  — « — :  i*i_r  iMvalfr  \arh-l\  nf  \  ii»w.  or 
: 1 1 : •  1  in  I'ii-  i-n ji-v  ih'-i.i  "!"  I'.-it ii i-«-  aiiii  iii"!-'  ji'n-1  iin^ijUf  lili-ini  nf  >hi»ri-  jin«i 
1>ii  —  i i-«  —  i-  f'irji'lii'i!  in  tii:-  :ir-t  lair-l  n-i-si.  \all.-\  ami  lmmntaii!.  I*'r.»iii  tho 
nf    i-ntliii-ia-m.       Hi-    mii-iilt*    mi'h-ir-        Sania    Ma»'i'i    ri\iT  mi   tin-    -« n i t  1 1    tit  th»* 


THE    GAIIDEX    OF    TILE    BISHOP 


San  Luis  Obispo  homes,  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  semi-tropics 


San  Carpojo  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  county,  the  Pacific  shore  presents 
a  succession  of  rugged  and  curiously 
formed  cliffs,  alternating  with  level 
beaches  and  sheltered  hays,  that  afford 
endless  delight  to  the  pleasu re-seeker, 
profitable  employment  to  the  fisherman, 
and  invaluable  facilities  for  shipment  of 
the  county's  products. 

The  glorious  stretch  of  l>each  at  Pis- 
mo  is  unsurpassed  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. Twenty-two  miles  of  level,  foam- 
fringed  sands,  where  four  teams  abreast 
may  be  driven  at  any  tide,  a  surf  that 
is  seldom  boisterous,  a  safe  harbor  for 
pleasure  craft,  and  mild  temperature  of 
water  (not  to  mention  an  abundance 
of  the  largest  and  most  luscious  clams 
that  ever  tickled  epicurean  palate),  are 
features  which  make  for  the  development 
of  the  greatest  seaside  resort  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  ruby  sands  and  gentle  breakers  of 
Avila  are  popular  with  bathers  the  year 


through.  The  curving  shores  of  this 
bay  were  first  sighted  by  Juan  Rodri- 
guez Cabrillo  (151*2)  and  named  by 
him  "Todos  Santos,"  or  All  Saints  bay, 
and  here  was  built,  in  18(>0,  the  first 
rude  wharf,  near  that  curious  and  pic- 
turesque arch  of  rocks  known  as  Cave 
Landing.  Under  the  shelter  of  Point 
San  Luis,  on  the  northern  shore*  of  this 
same  bay,  the  Harford  wharf  was  con- 
structed a  few  years  later,  and  Port 
Harford  of  today  is  one  of  the  prominent 
California  ports  of  entry,  where  the 
United  States  government  is  completing 
a  breakwater  that  is  converting  a  splen- 
did natural  harbor  into  one  of  the  most 
accessible  and  best  protected  ports  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  No  small  part  of  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  San  Luis  Obis- 
po county  is  due  to  export  facilities 
provided  by  this  harbor,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  they  will  play  a  still  more  im- 
portant part  as  the  projected  terminus 
of   a    railroad    from    the    San    Joaquin 
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valley  that  will  drain  tho  productive  oil- 
fields of  that  section. 

Tnwerini:  ^'^  fc«-t  above  high  tido, 
Kl  Mono  was  si<rhtt*il  and  named  by 
Cahrillo  on  his  northward  voyage,  and 
>tands  today  an  impo>ing  record  of 
seismic  upheaval  marked  by  a  curious 
M'l'ic*:  of  seven  cone-like  peaks  that  ex- 
tend twelve  miles  inland,  terminating  in 
the  inhered  (Vrrn  Ohi-po,  which  owr- 
hmk>  tie*  eitv  <>f  San  Luis  Ol.i-po. 

Morro  bav  is  really  a  narrow  lagoon, 
it-  clear  tides  cutting  the  miles  inland 
to  iiii-i-t  the  enstal  >tr<-ams  of  the  C'horro 
and  L«»-  <>mk.  Here  is  a  favorite  sum- 
mer p-sort  for  campers,  many  people 
making  long  jniirm-ys  l'mm  the  San 
.loaOjiiin  vallev  to  enjov  a  few  weeks  of 
boating  and  tishimr  on  the  placid  sur- 
face of  tin*  bay.  and  the  delightful  tonic1 
nf  ^'a-bathing.  Within  ea-y  distance  is 
lla//an!'s  b«-aeh.  with  its  interesting 
eonehnioL'v  ami  inulti-colnri'i]  alga\  the 
eight  miles  of  \Va>hington  beach,  and 
Linn  Hoek,  a  nigged  habitat  of  wal  and 
sea  fowl. 


Five  miles  north  is  Punta  de  los  E* 
teros,  where  picturesque  Cayucos  ha* 
grown  up  and  thrown  out  a  long  wharf 
to  accommodate  the  steamers  that  handle 
the  product  of  the  immense  dairying 
industry   centering  here. 

Near  the  northern  lino  of  tho  counn 
is  the  T>ay  of  Sardine.*,  San  Simeon. 
where  the  growing  commerce  ■  if  a  pros- 
perous section  centering;  around  Can-- 
bria,  ton  miles  to  the  south,  is  hand!**-: 
by  coa-t  steamers.  Cambrhi  is  kn^wr 
as  a  mining  town,  but  its  lariro  t*\pnri  of 
butter  ami  cheese  identifies  it  with  the 
prominent  indiMry  of  the  coast  re:»i.-»n. 
dairying.  Some  of  the  most  profitabi- 
farms  of  the  county  an*  found  in  tl'.e 
fertile  Santa  Iio>a  vallev,  which  extend* 
from  Cambria  southward  about  six  mile* 
The  rieh  soil  produces  remarkable  cropr 
of  beans  corn,  potatoes,  onions,  pump- 
kins and  apples,  and  an  iiii'ivasin;*  aei*- 
age  is  U'ing  devoted  to  tlio  culture  of 
Knglirdi  walnuts  which  tleiiion>t rates  th* 
adequate  ami  assured  rainfall  and  *qa*- 
!  '     i  I i male  of  this  section.       The  oak 
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The  ruby  sands  and  gentle  breakers  of  Avila  are  popular  icith  bathers  the  year  through 


timbering  interests  in  the  county  are 
represented  here.  Considerable  forests 
of  pine  flourish  on  the  adjacent  foothills, 
and  two  sawmills  arc  turning  out  a 
large  quantity  of  merchantable  lumber. 

Metal  production  in  this  section  is  con- 
fined principally  to  quicksilver.  The 
most  important  producer,  the  Oceanic 
mine,  five  miles  southwest  of  Cambria, 
is  equipped  with  modern  reduction  works 
of  about  100  tons  daily  capacity.  Since 
the  earliest  exploration  of  this  property 
it  has  been  considered  very  promising, 
and  the  energetic  development  under- 
taken by  the  present  owners  is  demon- 
strating a  gratifying  extent  and  richness 
of  the  ore  body. 

A  large  deposit  of  cinnabar  is  being 
blocked  out  at  the  Pine  Mountain  mine, 
west  of  San  Simeon,  and  when  the  fur- 
naces of  this  company  are  equipped 
and  operating,  the  county  will  add  an- 
other large  producer  to  its  list  of  paying 


mines.  Development  work  is  also  being 
vigorously  prosecuted  on  a  number  of 
other  promising  prospects,  and  Cambria 
is  the  main  base  of  supply  for  this  in- 
dustry. 

Tributary  to  Cayueos  are  eighty  thous- 
and acres  of  the  best  dairying  country 
in  California.  From  the  broad  mesas 
fronting  the  ocean,  the  land  rises  gently 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  level 
and  slope  alike  are  clothed  with  nutri- 
tious grasses  stimulated  to  remarkable 
growth  by  ocean  moisture  and  fertile 
soil.  Butter  tests  of  cows  fed  on  the 
native  grasses  alone  have  exhibited  such 
large  percentages  that  feeding  from  silos 
is  almost  unknown,  and  a  very  small 
acreage  is  devoted  to  forage  crops  for 
stock.  Factors  for  economical  production 
are  so  favorable  that  the  dairyman  is 
indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  doubling 
his  income  through  scientific  feeding 
and  careful  selection  of  cows.    The  easy 
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•join;:  iiiansi.iri'r  figures  a  net  annual  prof- 
it nf  two  thousand  dollars  from  our 
liuiitln-il  cow>  (which  is  average  re- 
turn.*), ami  caIN  it  ^on«l  enough.  The 
liiutiT  shipments  from  Cauicos  la>t 
year  wi'iv  .'i<i."i  tiui>.  vsiIih-iI  at  *irinjMio. 
and  it  N  [»t< »l».il •!<•  that  this  output  could 
have  Imm-u  doiililfd  without  milking  more 
cow-. 

Without  irrigation.  thN  >oil  produce- 
a-tonNhini:  \i«-lds  per  nnv  of  alfalfa, 
feet-.  Imrli'v,  carrot-,  pumpkin-  and 
-<pia-he>.  and  it  i-  "nl\  a  nutter  id'  time 
whin  inniv  iimili-rii  nn'lh"d>  will  make 
twcnt\ -dollar  land  worth  lifly  dollar, 
a  fact  which  i-  heirimiini:  to  In*  appre- 
ciated l»\  a  numher  of  enierpri-im: 
dairymen,  a.-  i-  c\id«-i!ced  h\  the  in- 
cn-a-i'd  output  of  certain  rancho. 

The  sum1  condition.-  piv\ail  in  the 
Chorro  and  l,o<  M-os.  which  extend  from 
Mono  to  San  Iaiis  Ohi-po.  although  the 
perfect  si«hi|>f.ilii lit v  of  the  foothills  of 
tlii'M*  1m:i  11 1 i I'n  1  vallf\>  for  the  culture  of 
leinou>  and  oranges  i-  emouraLrine;  the 
planting  »d'  a  i : 1 1 1 1 i I ••  - 1*  of  on-hard-  which 
are  certain  to  attract  tin-  alteniion  of 
citru>-e;rowrr>  throughout  the  Mate. 
Fiirs  ami  oli\e-  are  a  No  prolitahle,  and 

Millie       \iTV       -Ucce^fll]       e\  |  hTJ  lliellt  S       ill 

-ei'd-Lrrow  iie_r   justify    the    prophecy   that 


this   industry,   which    already    i^  ui>' 
the  most  important   in    the   i-nimty,  i. 
lie  promoted  to  front    nmk. 

The  man  who  is  winning  hi>  ?«■*■ 
name  from  the  n>il  in  iv;rion>  u  h«-rv  w 
tu re  is  less  kind  will  ilraw  impre->n 
conclusions  from  thes4»  statements.  an«: 
if  he  he  wise,  will  head  for  San  Let 
Ohispo  count \.  hefnre  land,  which  i 
M'llin^  now  at  from  fifteen  t«i  forty  A\*\ 
lar-  an  acre.  hecome-  nnpnrrhasable. 

r»"auiifully  -itualed  at  the  head  of  E 
(horro  \alle\,  one  mile  from  the  ^it* 
of  San  Lui-  Ohi-po,  stands  the  Cah 
fornia  State  l'olvtechnie  School,  pppctr. 
in  1!hi:;.  a  suh-tantial  ne eminent  to  tin 
int.-re-t  taken  in  educational  matters  ti 
thN  couut\.  Thi>  >ehiMil  i.s  a  free  in«ti 
I  ut  inn.  e-tahli-hed  ami  maintained  ti< 
the  Mate,  and  N  intended  to  provide  bolt 
M-.\e>  with  mental  and  manual  trainim 
in  the  art-  and  -ciences,  including  a^r. 
culture,  commerce,  imvhanus.  enirin'*'* 
in.Lf.  ami  dome-tic  economy.  Ajrririiliun 
hoth  in  cla-.-room  and  field  demmsiri- 
tio|i>.  rei-ei\es  a  la r^re  decree  i  if  aiteiit:*' 
ami  the  Mudy  of  animal  and  ilar- 
indu-tries.  and  the  cnltmv  »of  fru:> 
\ine-»  and  Held  crop-  i>  ^i\i*n  pn- 
tiral  and  comprehensive  pif^utari--: 
The   -tnicturi-    i-    in    the    mi>>it.n    M\  • 


e.jif    /iire/tii'1.  »i   fo    «.ii/i    <niwm«r  r*  «m  t    *-.t    >< 
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The  glorious  strttch  of  beach  at  Pismo  is  unsurpassed  on  the  American  continent 


and  is  ono  of  the  handsomest  public 
buildings  in  the  state.  It  is  located  on 
a  tract  of  k2'i<)  acres  of  land  in  sight  of 
l he  passing  trains  of  the  picturesque 
coast  line,  and  announces  the  approach 
to  the  county-seat,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the  "City 
of  the  Bishop"  that  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  or  the  hospitality 
of  tlie  people.  Travelers  depart  reluct- 
antly and  carry  with  them  pleasant 
memories.  The  singularly  impressive 
beauty  of  the  precipitous  mountains  to 
the  east,  and  the  sentinel  peaks  of  Cerro 
Obispo  and  Cerro  San  Luis  thrusting 
their  gigantic  cones  skyward,  contrast 
strangely  with  the  undulating  hills  and 
level  stretches  of  the  fertile  valleys  that 
radiate  north,  south  and  west. 

It  was  by  no  accident  that  Father 
Juniporo  Serra  established  here,  in  17*1  ^, 
the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolo- 
sa.  The  main  building  is  used  today 
for  worship,  and  the  original  lxdl  calls 
the  faithful  to  sunrise  mass.  Interest- 
ing portions  remain,  undescended  by  the. 
attempt  at  restoration,  which  has  so 
marred  the  original  structure.  Part  of 
the  old  mission  wall,  isolated  by  the 
cutting  through  of  a  street,  is  being  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a 


handsome  Carnegie  library  building. 
Hut  even  the  prophetic  vision  of  Fra 
Serra,  as  he  noted  nature's  lavish  contri- 
butions toward  the  making  of  a  wealthy 
and  populous  country,  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  changes  wrought  by  a  cen- 
tury. In  17 T2  the  Mission  faced  a  vir- 
gin valley;  today  it  overlooks  an  enter- 
prising young  city  of  4, .">()<)  inhabitants, 
building  up  along  the  most  modern  lines, 
with  every  equipment  of  civilization. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company 
provides  rapid  and  convenient  transit 
to  the  ocean,  connecting  with  steamers 
at  Fort  Harford,  nine  miles  distant, 
and  handles  large  shipments  of  the 
county's  products,  which  find  their  way 
by  water  transportation  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  This  railroad's  lines  ex- 
tend southeasterly  to  Los  Olivos  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  passing  through  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Arroyo  0 ramie  and  pene- 
trating an  attractive  and  productive 
region. 

The  Southern  Pacific's  coast  line  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
gives  San  Luis  ()hi>po  quick  and  direct 
communication  with  tlie  outside  world, 
and  brings  the  city  to  the  attention  of 
many  touri>ts  and  hmnoscrkers  traveling 
up  and  down  the  Mate.  Tbe  division 
headquarters  of  this   road  an*  hen1,  as 
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well  as  the  terminal  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
railway  and  the  extensive  shops  and 
operating  departments  of  these  two  com- 
panies employ  a  large  force  of  men  whose 
monthly  pay-roll  contributes  materially 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  homes  of  San  Luis  Obispo  are 
not  the  least  of  her  attractions.  Golden 
citrus  fruits  are  ornamental  as  well  as 
profitable  features  of  almost  every  gar- 
den, and  the  semitropical  climate  en- 
courages the  creation  of  ornamental 
grounds  where  are  cultivated  a  profusion 
of  rare  and  beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and 
ever-blooming  flowers. 

As  the  county  seat,  San  Luis  Obispo 
has  her  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
county,  and  evidence  of  a  healthy, 
steady  growth  during  the  past  five  years 
is  disclosed  by  records  showing  that  the 
bank  deposits  have  increased  during 
that  period  $2,055,155;  mortgages  have 
decreased  $982,000,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  property  has  increased  $2,035, 
152.  The  increase  in  the  assessed  value 
of  property  stands  for  homes  and  im- 
provements. Reason  from  'this  to  the 
decrease  of  mortgages  and  the  increase 
of  bank  deposits,  and  the  conclusion  is 
reached,  that  the  products  of  the  county 
have  paid  for  the  old  homes,  built  new 


ones,  and  left  a  balance  for  the  bank 
account.  This  fact  becomes  clearer 
when  it  is  known  that  the  population 
of  the  county  has  not  increased  pro- 
portionately. 

Such  progress  is  easily  understood 
when  the  source  of  revenue  is  investi- 
gated. The  small  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower are  making  the  record.  Take  one 
crop,  English  walnuts,  for  instance. 
Thirty  acres  of  orchard,  one  mile  east 
of  the  thriving  little  station  Edna, 
last  year  produced  twenty  tons  of  wal- 
nuts^ valued  at  $4,600.  This  was  the 
third  crop,  and  the  yield  will  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  trees.  The  producer 
writes : 

The  low,  ridi  lands  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  English  walnuts  of  a  quality  and  quantity 
not  surpassed  by  any  nut-producing  county 
in  the  state.  Our  nuts  are  brighter  and  fall 
more  freely  from  the  hulls  than  elsewhere. 
After  experiments  covering  fifteen  years,  1 
am  in  a  position  to  state  that  land  planted 
to  English  walnuts  will,  in  fifteen  years,  have 
increased  in  value  ten  times,  and  will  then 
pay  twelve  per  cent  on  the  latter  valuation. 
And  all  this  without  irrigation! 

Thirteen  acres  on  the  Los  Berros  tract 
yielded  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  walnuts, 
realizing  $3,120.  There  are  four  hundred 


— the  metered  Oerro  OUepo  vhlch  overlook*  the  city  of  Bam  Lwte  Obiepo 
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trees  in  this  orchard  planted  forty 
feet  apart.  Between  the  walnuts  arc 
planted  apple  trees,  twenty  feet  apart. 
It  is  the  intention  to  remove  the  apple 
trees  as  soon  as  the  walnut  trees  require 
more  room,  although  the  apple  trees 
produced  the  same  year  sixty  tons,  which 
sold  for  $1,500. 

Other  instances,  showing  equally  prof- 
itahle  results,  might  he  given;  and  the 
fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  this 
crop,  as  well  as  for  lemons  and  olives, 
has  heen  so  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  the  newcomer  is  not  called  upon 
to  experiment. 

The  country  tributary  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  furnishes  many  other  examples 
of  intensive  farming  on  small  tracts  that 
offer  striking  testimony  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  A  Davis  canyon  strawberry- 
grower  sold  8,500  baskets  of  strawberries 
from  half  an  acre  of -ground  for  $4f>0 ; 
and  800  sacks  of  brown  Australian 
onions,  sold  at  85  cents  a  sack,  was  a 
satisfactory  income  from  two  acres  of 
land  at  the  head  of  the  Morro. 

Results  in  other  lines  of  production 
are  equally  interesting  and  remarkable, 
and  not  to  l>e  omitted  is  mention  of 
the  very  profitable  conversion  of  dairy 
by-products  and  forage  crops  into  pork ; 
also  the  remunerative  and  indispensable 
auxiliaries  of  the  small  fanner,  poultry 
and  bees. 

President  Iloosevelt,  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  San  Luis  Obispo,  May  19, 
190:i,  said:  "I  know  of  this  county  in 
connection  with  certain  eastern  agricul- 
tural producers,  for,  unless  T  mistake, 
those  who  offered  prizes  for  the  largest 
vegetables  ami  fruits  of  certain  kinds 
have  had  to  bar  the  products  of  this 
county  l>ecause  they  invariably  won  the 
prize."  This  statement  is  correct.  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  holds  the  world's 
record  for  prize  vegetables,  and  in  1895 
was  barred  by  seed-growers  from  com- 
petition. 

The  fertile  valley  of  Arroyo  Grande 
is  largely  credited  with  these  prize- 
winnings,  and  while  the  story  of  this 
wonderful  region  is  best  told  in  fruit 
and  flowers,  a  few  figures  will  illustrate 
a  record  of  productiveness  that  is  fabu- 
lous even   in  California.     One  acre  of 
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each  of  the  following  products,  grown 
without  fertilizers  or  irrigation,  pro- 
duced in  one  season:  beans,  two  and 
one-half  tons;  potatoes,  twenty  tons; 
onions,  thirty  and  one-half  tons; 
squashes,  sixty  tons;  beets,  seventy  tons; 
carrots,  one  hundred  tons;  cabbages, 
fifty  tons;  alfalfa  hay,  twelve  tons;  oat 
hay,  six  tons. 

The  weight  of  single  specimens  were  as 
follows:  fall  pippin  apple,  one  and  one- 
half  pounds;  pear,  one  and  seven-eighth 
pounds;  onion  (twenty-six  and  one-half 
inches  in  circumference),  six  and  seven- 
eighth  pounds ;  potato,  ten  pounds ;  radish, 
twenty-six  and  one-half  pounds;  carrot 
(three  feet  long),  forty  pounds;  table 
beet,  fifty  pounds;  6ugar  beet,  fifty-six 
pounds;  mangel  wurzel  beet  (six  feet 
long),  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds;  cabbage,  ninety-seven  pounds; 
squash,  two  hundred  and  seventy:two 
pounds ;  sweet  potato,  eleven  pounds. 

The  same  soil  and  climate  which  are 
producing  such  results  are  also  encour- 
aging the  development  on  a  large  scale 
of  another  industry,  the  growing  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  With  one 
exception,  the  Routzahn  seed  farm  is 
devoting  a  larger  acreage  to  this  special 
industry  than  any  other  farm  in  the 
state,  and  when  its  sixty-acre  field  of 
sweet  peas  is  in  blossom  it  presents  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  attractive 
sights  in  California.  The  profusion  of 
gorgeous  colors  in  this  magnificent 
garden  is  beyond  imagination;  the 
fragrant,  living  reality  must  be  absorbed 
by  the  senses  and  intellect  to  be  half 
appreciated.  The  generosity  of  the 
Routzahn  Company  makes  possible  the 
annual  celebration  of  a  unique  festival 
dedicated  exclusively  to  this  simple  and 
beautiful  blossom,  and  the  Arroyo 
Grande  Sweet  Pea  Fair  yearly  attracts 
an  increasing  number  of  visitors. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of 
seed  which  may  be  grown  here,  and  the 
profit  realized  by  the  Routzahn  Com- 
pany and  a  number  of  smaller  producers 
in  this  section  is  stimulating  experi- 
ments in  other  portions  of  the  county, 
with  the  most  gratifying  results;  one 
of  the  most  flattering  testimonials  to 
the  favorable  conditions  existing  in  this 
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section  being  the  recent  removal  to  Ar- 
royo Grande  of  the  entire  establishment 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  and  widely 
known  seed-growers  in  the  east,  who  is 
putting  in  two  hundred  acres  to  seeds, 
as  a  beginning,  and  expects  greatly  to 
exceed  in  quality  and  quantity  the 
former  output  of  his  extensive  eastern 
farm. 

Oceano,  the  shipping  station  for  the 
Arroyo  Grande  valley,  situated  in  view 
of  the  ocean,  one  mile  from  the  famous 
beach  of  Pismo,  is  destined  to  become 
an  important,  point,  not  only  as  a  busi- 
ness center  but  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort.  Its  location  on  a  through  line 
insures  its  rapid  and  permanent  growth. 

The  adaptability  of  the  foothills  and 
mountains  east  of  Arroyo  Grande  for  the 
production  of  choice  varieties  of  wine 
and  table  grapes  is  illustrated  by  the 
success  of  the  St.  Remy  vineyard  and 
winery,  which  has  won  a  splendid  repu- 
tation for  the  quality  of  its  vintages. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  chaparral  and 
oak-covered  hill-sides  in  this  region 
must  eventually  be  devoted  to  vines  and 
small  fruits,  and  will  support  a  large 
number  of  thrifty  families  in  comfort 
and  contentment  obtainable  only  in  this 
matchless  climate. 

Near  St.  Remy  is  a  deposit  of  onyx 
which  may  be  mined  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  which  equals  in  quality 
and  beauty  of  coloring  the  best  Mexican 
stone. 

South  of  St  Remy  lie  the  vast  cattle- 
ranges  and  grain-fields  of  the  Huasna. 
Here  are  recorded  some  enormous  yields 
of  wheat  and  barley;  and  l>eef  cattle, 
fattened  only  on  the  nutritious  wild 
grasses,  are  ready  for  market  without 
further  attention. 

1-08  Berros  and  Nipoino,  on  the  line 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  railway,  arc  centers 
of  prosjK?rous  farming  communities 
which  add  materially  to  the  wealth  of 
the  county.  The  soil  in  this  district,  as 
in  many  portions  of  the  Arroyo  Grande 
valley,  produce's  abundant  crops  of  sugar 
beets,  remarkable  for  their  high  per- 
centages of  sugar,  and  the  product  is  in 
demand  at  good  prices  at  the  Bctteravia 
sugar  factory. 
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The  lower  portion  of  the  county  west 
of  the  Santa  Lucias  presents  features  of 
soil*  adequate  rainfall  ami  advantages 
of  diversified  topography  that  make  the 
section  especially  attractive  to  home- 
seckem  And  not  alone  are  inducement& 
offered  to  followers  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  pursuits,  but  the  most  in- 
viting opportunities  await  the  investor 
in  milting  and  industrial  enterprises. 
The  existence  of  minerals  in  com  mere  ial 

Siuantities  constitute*  an  important 
actor  in  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
county*  A  large  deposit  of  gtu^s  a»indt 
near  Bin  tail  Obispo,  has  recently  been 
mvestignted  by  eastern  capitalists.  Tests 
show  the  quality  of  the  same  to  be 
exceptionally  pure,  and  cheap  furl  only 
is  needed  to  establish  a  ginss-making 
industry  of  large  importance.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  fuel  problem  is  near  at  hand 
in  the  promin*  of  development  of  large 


areas  of  the  petroleum-bearing  ahatef 
and  sandstones  which  form  the  main 
portions  of  the  Buchon  range  i  nd  extend 
from  San  Lttia  point  through  the  Arroyo 
Grande  country  to  the  Hmi*na, 

T^irge  quantities  of  asphalt  am  and 
bituminous  rock  have  been  exported 
from  this  county  since  1 678*  Tfce  im- 
mense deports  near  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
at  Tar  Springs,  eight  mile*  east  of  Ar- 
royo Grande,  are  among  the  principal 
mines  of  the  state  and  are  practically 
inexhaustible. 

Millions  of  tons  of  limonite.  assaying 
fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  W  ej 
posed  a  few  miles  wett  of  San  Ltus 
Obispo.  The  extent  of  the  deposit  and 
the  proximity  of  this  property  to  tide- 
water insure  it*  development  in  the  noar 
future. 

The  Caen  quarries  at  Sao  Lutf  Obispo 
are  equipping  a  plant  for  the  quarry  in; 
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of  a  building  stone  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty  and  lightness  of  texture  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  architects  all 
over  the  state.  The  stone  is  found  in 
large  quantities  at  Los  Berros  and  can 
be  marketed  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  to  compete  with  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  The  color  is  in  varied 
shades  of  buff,  mottled  and  streaked 
with  white  and  soft  browns.  It  will  be 
represented  by  a  handsome  slab  in  the 
California  mining  arch  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  Other  varieties  of  stone 
abound  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
accessible  for  the  building  of  many 
towns. 

Placer  gold  is  found  in  the  San  Juan, 
La  Panza  and  other  localities;  and  in 
the  Chorro,  five  miles  west  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  a  five-stamp  mill  is  in  operation 
on  a  ledge  of  quartz.  Some  rich  copper 
deposits  have  been  prospected  in  the  Los 


Osos,  and  are  worthy  of  further  explo- 
ration. 

Kaolin,  lime,  chrome  and  silica  also 
exist  in  large  quantities.  Numerous 
valuable  mineral  springs  and  many 
beautiful  beaches  are  also  deserving  of 
exploitation.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  delightful  climate  and  the  attrac- 
tive scenic  environments, — features  so 
indispensable  to  the  establishment  of 
sanitariums  and  resorts, — it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  large  investments  will  be 
represented  in  the  near  future  by  well 
patronized  health  and  pleasure  resorts. 

The  San  Luis  hot  sulphur  springs, 
seven  miles  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  are 
very  comfortably  equipped  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit  of  patients  suffering 
from  nervous,  malarial  and  rheumatic 
disorders.  Newsonrs  warm  springs,  near 
Arroyo  Grande,  are  also  delightfully 
situated  and  much  frequented. 
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A   CLUSTER  OF    WASHINGTON    NAVELS 
lllustratfd  /torn  photographs  b\    Ttbbttts 


II  K  orange  tree  may  reasonably  be 
c«>n>idcred  the  kinir  of  fruit  trees, 
particularly   in   California,  where 

climatic  conditions  and  prolific  soil 

ni'iri'  generally 


tin 

an 

win- re 

iiii:  ri 

tics,  and  no  fruit  tree  will  more  rapidly 

improve    with    care,    ur    degenerate    by 

neglect. 


favorable  than  else- 
As  with  the  apple,  its  approach- 
il,  it  appears  in  a  bund  red  varie- 


It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate 
the  endless  variety  of  oranges  which  have 
jrrown  from  the  original  stock,  or  the 
many  products  of  citrus  culture,  the 
object  hero  ln-iiiLT  to  consider  the  navel 
orange  and  its  commercial  value.  This 
orange — the  navel,  and  especially  the 
"Washington  improvi-d"--  may  he  ad- 
mitted without  di-rii-Hon  to  he  the  lirst 
of  all,  by   reason   of   its  many  superior 
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qualities;  being  seedless  and  compact, 
of  superior  flavor,  possessing  wonderful 
keeping  qualities,  and  medicinally,  from 
its  unique  tonic  character,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  science  of  pharmacy. 
These  qualities  will  sustain  it  commer- 
cially as  the  leading  product  of  the  cit- 
rus family.  The  origin  of  the  orange 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Asia  but  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  past.  Reference 
to  it  is  found  in  the  records  of  myth- 
ology, many  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  first  orange  trees  of  which  we 
have  any  record  in  California  were  set 
out  at  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  sup- 
posedly in  1804,  by  Father  Thomas 
Sanchez,  followed  bv  others  at  Los  An- 
geles in  1831,  and  by  William  Wolfskill 
in  1811.     The  first   planting  of  a  tree 


in  Northern  California  was  by  Jesse 
Morrill  at  Sacramento  in  1855.  This 
tree  from  Acapulco  seed  was  transported 
to  Butte  county  by  John  Bidwell  in  1857, 
and  is  still  vigorous  and  bearing  heavily. 
The  first  navel  orange  tree  planted 
in  the  state  was  by  Luther  C.  Tibbets 
and  his  wife  at  Riverside  in  1873.  They 
obtained  the  tree  from  William  Saund- 
ers of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  had  obtained  twelve  budded 
navel  trees  in  1870  from  Bnhia,  Brazil, 
which  were  planted  in  the  orange  grove 
house  at  Washington,  where  some  of 
them  are  yet  bearing  fruit.  The  pecul- 
iar superiority  of  the  fruit  from  the 
Riverside  planted  tree  speedily  attracted 
attention,  and  from  this  all  of  the  sev- 
eral million  navel  orange  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  propagated. 
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Some  ten  years  after  the  planting 
at  Riverside  the  navel  tree  moved  north 
several  hundred  miles,  reaching  up  to 
Butte  county  and  beyond,  where  it  was 
found  to  flourish  fully  as  well  as  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  its 
value  and  applicability  to  the  foothills 
of  the  central  and  northern  counties  of 
the  state,  though  appreciated  by  the  few 
was  not  generally  known  until  recent 
years.  But  the  fact  does  exist  most 
clearly  and  distinctly  and  beyond  any 
possible  controversy,  that  the  orange  in 
its  variety  can  be  most  successfully 
grown  over  selected  tracts  for  several 
hundred  miles  north  of  Tchachapi. 

The  region  in  the  north  adaptable  for 
successful  orange  growing  extends  over 
an  area  largely  in  excess  of  that 
south  of  Tchachapi.  The  orange  ripens 
in  the  central  and  northern  foothills 
from  three  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
the  south. 

In  the  orange  season  of  1903-04  car- 
loads of  ripe  navel  oranges  from  Flacer 
county  were  delivered  by  the  writer  in 
eastern  markets  during  Thanksgiving 
week.  The  explanation  of  this  early 
ripening  arises  from  the  warm  belt  of 
lands  running  from  north  to  south  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  where  the  average  mean  tem- 
perature, 60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  orange  grove  region 
of  the  south,  but  warmer  during  June, 
July  and  August.  The  nights  are 
warmer  than  those  at  groves  near  the  sea 
coast,  which  receive  the  ocean  breezes 
laden  with  fog,  which  cause  more  or 
less  smut. 

The  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust are  the  most  important  ones  of  the 
year  for  the  rapid  growing  of  citrus 
fruits.  The  constant  and  greater  heat 
in  the  foothill  lands  gives  the  orange 
great  progress  in  growth  and  color  sev- 
eral weeks  in  advance  of  other  groves, 
and  no  smut  whatever  is  apparent.  Nor 
do  the  pests  of  black  and  red  scale  have 
any  hold  on  the  orange  trees  of  the  foot- 
hills. Young  trees  from  elsewhere 
showing  scale,  become  healthful. 

The  navel  orange,  however  favorable 
the  latitude,  does  not  reach  its  perfection 
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on    sea-girt    lalands   a&    shown 
products    of   Hawaii,     Cuba,  j 
Australia.     Although   th*   nai 
is  a  dry  climate   product,    it 
reach  its  perfection  in    a   tvgit 
the  mean  average  tempemtun 
higher  than  sixty  degrwa.     1 1 
tropical  and  not  a  tropical  pn> 
held  by  those  familiar  will 
that  so  far  as  present  o\ 
each  region  having  its  pecali 
region  in  the  world  exists*  a)! 
considered,   that   ran  <  ompar 
foothills  of  California  for  orange 

The  navel  orange  in  Florida 
a   shy   bearer.     The   Mreet  i 
grown    there    somewhat    exit- 
from  lands  fnr  south,  a*  the  tnq 
ern  orange  land*  have  l»een 
owing  to  the  severity  of  fn 
cold  weather. 

The  magnitude  of  future 
hardly  estimated   yet,  hiv 
to  be  supplied  atnmst  wholly   fi 
fomia.     The     earlier  harvest 
Sierra  foothills  is  of  rrntnen 
it  will  give  it  it  priori t 
of  the  country*  The  logical  1 
this   condition    is  clearly    app 
though    the    supersedence 
take  more  time  than  was  i 
the  groves  of  Southern  Ca 
velop  their  pnwnt  larj 
fruits.     It  will  totnet      imw** 
surely.    In  the  meant i tut 
in  the  foothill*  are   pU 
be  cheaply  aeqnind,  and 
grown  there  in  \- 
vested  and  delivered  nt  j 
of  common   (krtatCM,  "r 
one  cent  a  pound. 

The  word  isutheniuit  ha* 
tion  and  definition 
of  tempers  tun- 
stance — over  this 
be  it  warm  or  cold,  and 
careful  observation  i 
temperature,      Californ  n 
at  the  level  of  the 
ranges  of  great  h* 
an  average  temperature 
grees;  other  ranges  <> 
average  of   fifty   degm 
tricts  with  an 


lien*  are  six  navel  oran^eM.  crown  hy  the  writer  of  this  article,  earn  weighing  two  pounds 
and  measuring  seven tern  inches  In  circumference.  These  will  appear  In  the  California  exhibit  at 
the  St.  Louis  Fulr  us  the  Invest  ever  grown. — Frmn  a  photograph  taken  at  The  0&k8»  near  Rocklln, 
California.    February    HI.    ism-ft. 
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and  some  deserts  on  a  level  with  the  sea — 
and  in  some  instances  over  a  hundred 
feet  below  sea-level — where  the  average 
temperature  is  seventy  degrees;  so  one 
finds  regions  of  almost  perpetual  snow 
contiguous  to  those  of  tropical  heat.  Alti- 
tude does  not  wholly  account  for  temper- 
ature, though  affecting  it ;  for  currents  of 
air,  influenced  by  the  sea  and  ranges  of 
hills  and  mountains,  effect  an  apparently 
abnormal  condition  in  certain  districts. 
At  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  most  careful  daily 
record  has  been  kept  extending  over  a 
series  of  years — of  temperature,  rainfall, 
and  barometrical  pressures.  This  has 
become  very  valuable  for  reference,  and 
maps  have  been  published  annually  of 
controlling  factors,  and  lines  of  temper- 
ature have  been  clearly  established,  with 
corresponding  rainfall,  which  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits.  It  is  fully 
conceded  that  the  region  in  California 
most  applicable  for  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  citrus  fruits  is  where  the  average 
temperature  is  sixty  degrees.  Below  that 
is  found  too  cold,  where  destructive 
frosts  occur;  and  above  that,  although 
some  citrus  fruits  do  well,  there  is  a 
marked  loss  of  flavor  in  the  navel,  which 
requires  the  particular  elements  of  the 
average  sixty-degree  region  of  temper- 
ature to  impart  the  peculiar  tonic  flavor 
so  essential  in  the  navel  orange.  This  is 
imparted  in  the  foothill  regions  more 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  deciduous  fruits 
there  grown  are  universally  preferred 
to  those  of  the  flat  lands,  having  su- 
perior flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  None 
but  tropical  lands  are  entirely  free  from 
frosts,  even  the  southern  desert  land  of 
the  state,  where  the  average  temperature 
is  seventy  degrees,  receives  an  occasional 
visitation.  Some  frosts  are  very  light 
in  effect,  while  the  black  frost,  so  called, 
which  is  hard  and  dry,  is  more  damag- 
ing, and  is  more  confined  to  the  flat 
lands  by  the  gravitation  of  cold  air  from 
the  foothills,  giving  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture favorable  to  the  latter  districts. 
Other  foothill  features  result  in  the 
early  ripening  of  oranges  and  consequent 


harvesting  in  October  and  November, 
avoiding  the  heavier  frosts  which  occur 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  in 
January,  which  occasionally  do  much 
damage  to  oranges  in  other  sections. 
Oranges,  when  frost-bitten,  are  impaired 
in  quality,  and  decay  rapidly. 

The  state  of  California  covers  in  lat- 
itude between  seven  hundred  and  eight 
hundred  miles,  yet  the  thermal  belt  of 
sixty  degrees  mean  temperature,  in  its 
meandering  course  north  and  south,  ex- 
tends over  a  distance  somewhat  exceed- 
ing 1100  miles,  and  a  width,  varying 
from  five  to  twenty  miles.  It  should  not 
be  assumed  that  all  of  the  land  within 
the  thermal  belt  is  good  land  for  or- 
ange growing,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
it  is,  comprising  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres,  where  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  unequaled  and  the  supply 
of  irrigation  water  is  in  excess  of  all 
possible  demands.  The  isothermal  belt 
of  sixty  degrees  mean  temperature  en- 
ters California  from  Nevada  on  the 
east,  at  Mono  county,  extending  south- 
ward into  Kern  county,  where  it  some- 
what abruptly  turns  and  proceeds  north 
through  the  counties  of  Tulare,  Fresno, 
Madera,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Cala- 
veras, Amador,  Eldorado,  Placer,  Yuba, 
Butte,  Tehama  and  Shasta.  In  the  lat- 
ter county,  five  hundred  miles  north  of 
Los  Angeles,  it  curves  westward  into 
Trinity  and  southward  through  Glenn, 
Lake,  Yolo,  Napa,  Solano,  Contra  Cos- 
ta, Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  finally  through 
Santa  Barbara  to  the  sea  upon  the  west, 
having  traversed  or  touched  some  thirty 
counties  of  the  state. 

The  orange  tree  is  peculiar  among 
fruit  trees  in  several  respects.  It  is 
longer  lived  than  any  other  excepting 
the  olive,  and  although  its  length  of  life 
in  California  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, it  is  found  in  other  countries 
growing  and  bearing  at  an  age  of  sev- 
eral hundred  years.  It  can  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  other  spots  suitable  for 
it  at  any  season  of  the  year,  whether 
in  blossom  or  with  growing  fruit.  More 
tender  in  its  infancy  than  other  fruit 
trees,   it  is  stronger  in  maturity  than 
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THl  OAKS/'  COUNTRY   IIOD8R  OF   MR.  J.   PARKER   WHITNEY,  NEAR  ROCKLIN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


many  others,  and  while  neglect  for  a 
period  will  destroy  the  life  and  value  of 
many  deciduous  fruit  trees,  from  which 
a  renewal  of  vigor  and  bearing  is  impossi- 
ble, the  orange  tree  will  revive,  with  care 
and  attention,  to  a  vigorous  bearing  state. 
The  navel,  having  no  seeds  to  prop- 
agate from,  is  budded  on  stock  grown 
from  other  citrus  seeds.  Tt  makes  little 
difference  what  kind,  seedling,  the  Med- 
iterranean sweet,  the  Tahiti,  lemon  or 
grapefruit.      The    latter    is    generally 


preferred  from  its  supposedly  stronger 
roots.  The  seeds  are  planted  in  a  moist 
soil,  abounding  in  humus,  in  beds  of  five 
or  six  feet  in  width,  and  any  length,  pro- 
tected on  the  sides  and  ends  by  boards, 
with  a  southern  exposure,  and  a  roll  of 
cloth  covering  is  arranged,  by  which  the 
beds  are  guarded  from  frosts  and  cold 
night  air.  In  sunny  weather  the  cover- 
ings are  rolled  up  and  off  the  beds.  The 
seeds  sprouting  give  a  small  tree  the 
first  year,  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  height. 


OOLF   LINKS   Oil    THE    WHITNEY    PLACE    NEAR   ROCKLIN 

The  flfnre  on  the  left  to  that  of  Mr.  Whitney;    the  next  Is  Thomas  H.  Graydon,  Harvard's 
noted  fall -back  of  *02;  next  htm  Is  Mrs.  Graydon,  and  the  fourth  Is  Mrs.  Parker  Whitney,  Jr. 
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In  the  following  spring,  as  warm  weath- 
er comes  on.  the  delicate  plants  are  re- 
moved to  the  open  nursery,  where  they 
are  planted  a  font  apart,  in  rows  run- 
iiin.sr  six  to  eight  feet  distant,  to  allow 
I'm*  irrigation  and  cultivation,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  good  soil 
free  from  grass  or  weeds.  In  two  years 
tliey  have  a  growth,  under  fair  conditions, 


<vhole  of  the  tree  is  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  knife  close  to  and  a  hove*  the  1-: : 
hranch.  This  branch  from  tlio  l-m:  > 
then  hent  up  straight  ami  tied  to  a  -t.ik- 
driven  down  beside  the  tnv.  The  xr*  + 
then  being  divested  of  its  upf*»r  tr.i::'< 
and  l)ranches  receives  all  the  Mot  i:«::r- 
ishment  and  grows  rapidly,  making  i 
tree   the   following   vear    of    four    war* 


The  road  winds  through  a  natural  park  which  nurt»a**<M  in  Inauty  the  tcork  of  a  tan<f#r«pc 


to  a  height  of  from  two  to  three  fret. 
Wedge- 1  ike  buds  nre  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  from  bra  ring  tree-.  «»f  gnod  selcc- 
linii.  'I'lu'.M*  an*  inserted,  mn*  and  often 
ium,   in    tin1   trunk-*  of   the   two- war-old 

i! 


a  hove 


tri'i-*.  iii  splits  made  a  few  inchc: 
tin*  r« »«•!-.  The  bud  and  .-pi it*  an-  lmiiiid 
with  rliit'n.  and  a  treatment  Lri  en  to  ex- 
i  -hide  thi-  air  fruiii  tin1  upper  and  lower 
•  ■I'iU  nf  tli«-  l-ud>.  Thi'M*  i'lhU  takf  life 
*" i-* ■  1 1 1  tie*  >mall  inr*.  and  ltow  out  a 
i-rai-rh.  a  !"•  •« ■!  «>r  t\\«>  ■•!•  more.  !.;.  the 
f"!!«\\mg  \i-ar.  The  !  "'Sitting  y-ur  be- 
ii:g   the   third    ii-ar    fruiii   tin-   m-i-iI.   the 


from  the  seed  and  two  years  from  tfe 
bud.  This  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  tna, 
-uitahle  for  planting  and  should  cam* 
iin-nci'  bearing'  moderately  in  two  twi 
after,  ami  in  the  following  jaat, 
if  well  irrigated  and  cultivated,  ihoaH 
give  half  a  box  of  orange*.  The  jaar 
after,  or  four  years  planted  in  orchari. 
should  yield  a  box  of  orange*  to  tfcf 
tree  and  in  some  instances  more,  q^ 
2»hiiiihl  yearly  increase  in  bearing  quanti- 
ty for  many  succeeding  years. 

No  tree  is  more  prolific  than  the  or 
ange  in  bearing,  its  weight  of  fruit  oft** 
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exceeding  that  of  its  own  wood  and 
foliage  above  ground  and  its  roots 
below.  Any  good  citrus  tree  may  be 
budded  from  any  other  citrus  tree,  be 
it  orange,  lemon,  citron  or  grape- 
fruit, and  buds  will  grow  and  produce 
fruit  strictly  true  to  the  tree  budded 
from,  without  any  strain  of  admixture 
resulting  from  the  particular  tree  taking 
the  bud.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an 
orange  tree  bearing  both  oranges  and 
lemons  as  well  as  grapefruit. 

California's  foothill  lands  have  not 
been  planted  long  enough  in  oranges  to 
show  the  remarkable  yields  noted  by 
some  of  the  oldest  growers  in  the  South- 
ern California  region,  where  as  high  as 
one  thousand  boxes  an  acre  have  been 
harvested,  notably  by  Ernest  Meacham, 
W.  II.  Backus,  D.  P.  Chapman  and  oth- 
ers, but  some  exceptional  trees  in  the 
foothills  are  now  yielding  from  ten  to 
fifteen  boxes  to  the  tree.  The  net  aver- 
age weight  of  a  box  of  navel  oranges 
is  sixty-five  pounds,  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  boxes  constitute  the  usual 
car-load. 


While  the  orange  tree  requires  more 
care  than  perhaps  any  other,  the  meth- 
ods are  now  well  understood  and  are 
far  in  advance  of  those  in  vogue  with 
the  earlier  growers  and  are  not  attended 
by  any  difficulties,  but  an  eye  to  proper 
locality  must  be  given  as  well  as  good 
soil  and  drainage.  Irrigating  water 
must  be  obtainable  and  must  be  regular- 
ly applied  during  the  summer  months, 
followed  by  cultivation  of  the  upper  soil. 

The  actual  cost  of  plowing  land 
thoroughly  and  planting  the  first  year, 
followed  by  irrigation  and  cultivation, 
exclusive  of  land  and  tree  cost,  may  l>e 
estimated  at  about  $30  an  acre.  By  the 
fourth  year  a  well  managed  orchard 
should  pay  all  expenses  of  carrying  on, 
and  should  each  year  after  increase  in  its 
yield  until  a  maximum  of  five  or  six 
boxes  to  the  tree  is  obtained.  Choice 
land  can  be  acquired  in  Placer  county 
at  moderate  prices.  The  land  pur- 
chase as  well  as  the  trees  furnished 
with  the  land  will  be  carried  by  pres- 
ent owners  for  five  or  ten  years  at  six 
per  cent  interest. 
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The  United  States  and  Manchuria 

Act  in*;  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Havre, 
the  oriental  rcpresetitati\e  of  various  large 
manufacturing  nnd  mercantile  concerns  of 
the  I'lutcd  States.  made  after  an  extended 
personal  examination  of  the  condition  of 
American  trade  in  Manchuria,  the  Manufac- 
turers' and  Producers'  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia adopted  the  following  resolutions,  to 
which  recent  events  have  added  emphasis: 

}Yhcrta8,  It  has  been  understood  by  this 
community,  from  the  negotiations  which  hav«» 
heretofore  lie»«ii  conducted  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  I'nlted  States  and  the  several 
Asiatic  and  Kumpcan  powers  concerned,  that  the 
policy  of  the  "open  door"  shall  be  observed  and 
maintained  as  to  commerce  between  all  coun- 
tries nnd  the  Kmpire  of  t'hlna  nnd  Its  various 
provinces,    ns    heretofore    constituted;     and. 

W'hrna*,  It  appearing  from  the  activity  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  Manchuria,  and 
from  other  fads  and  statements  set  forth  In 
the  report  now  before  this  board  made  by 
Mr.  .1.  II.  Havre,  representing  large  commercial 
houses  of  the  I'nlted  States,  that  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  Pacific  Toast  and  the  1'nlted 
States  generally  will  be  debarred  from  free  com- 
mercial Intercourse  with  the  Province  of  Man- 
churia ;     be    It    hereby 

Rctolvnl.  That  this  board  views  with  the 
deepest  concern  the  dangers  above  referred  to. 
and  that  ttie  Mono  in  Me  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  I'nlted  States  is  hereby  respectfully  petition- 
ed to  take  such  further  'energetic  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  by  him  to  be  most  expedient  to 
protect  and  maintain  free  commercial  Inter- 
course between  this  country  and  the  Province 
of  Manchuria. 

/.V«o/ »#♦/.  That  a  certified  copy  of  the  rejxirt 
of  Mr  .1.  It.  I  In  \  re  and  of  these  proceedings 
he  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of   State,   at    Washington. 

Ntnuh-ril.  That  the  atieinioii  of  the  leading 
•■otiimerclnl  organizations  of  the  Tinted  States 
be  railed  to  (his  matter,  and  that  they  are 
hereby  earnestly  recommended  to  give  their 
caiefnl  consideration  to  same  and  to  take  such 
action  as  shall  clearly  make  known  to  our 
IM\eriuiM'iit  the  L't-af  'importnnee  attached  |.y 
them  to  tin-  protection  :.nd  dev. •:■■]. f<i.-nt  of  the 
rommen-iai  in  ten-Ms,  of  this  country  in 
klanchurla 


Belgium  Exposition  and  California 

The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  A* 
eiatinn  of  California  is  taking  steps  to 
an  attractive  exhibit  of  California  wise*. 
fruits  and  other  products  and  industries 
at  the  I'ni versa 1  and  International  Exhiat- 
t ion  to  be  opened  nt  Li^ge.  Belgium,  ii 
April.  10(15.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  great  state  of  the  went  will  be  i 
son  ted  there  ns  to  add  to  her  worlds 
reputation  an  the  commonwealth  of  alfl 
unlimited  *  possibilities. 


Farming  In  California 


nnar 

made  between  farming  in  the  eaat  and  fam- 
ing in  California,  say*  the  6a n  Joae  fltsa 
A  farmer  here  owns  a  few  acres,  or  he  on 
thousands  of  acres  and  ia  a  rancher.  Catf 
recent  years,  farming  here  was  do—  m 
wholesale  principles;  a  ranch  was  lata* 
enough  for  a  principality.  These  vast  ashl- 
ings, when  not  used  for  stock  ranges,  sw* 
devoted  to  wheat  growing.  8ueh  a  tsisj 
as  an  80-acre  or  a  100-acre  ranch  was  ss- 
known  under  the  old  conditions.  Wkea  • 
change  came  the  other  extremis  was 
and  intensive  fanning  grew  to  be 
Intensive  farming  refers  to  the  ut 
velopmont  of  a  few  acres,  devoted  to 
tarries  or  vegetables.  The 
of  five  or  ten  acres  are  what  one  aright  esB 
the  poor  man's  farm.  A  place  of  tail  sna 
enn  be  cared  for  by  one  man.  ixttst  st 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  whoa 
to  be  gathered.  Ten  acres  with 
farming  will  give  an  excellent  liviag  far  » 
family,  and  if  rightly  managed  there  will  set 
considerable  annual  surplus.  The  asasast  st 
liclp  required  depends  upon  the  kind  sf  ova 
raided.  If  deciduous  fruits  are  raised,  est 
man    can    easily   care    for    tea 
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at  harvest  time.  If  the  land  be  in  straw- 
berries there  is  a  large  amount  of  work, 
shire  the  crop  continues  to  mature  during 
nine  month*  of  the  year,  but  the  returns 
are  in  proportion. 


A  Great  Steamship 

The  Mongolia,  which  will  be  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  fastest  steamship  on  Pacific 
waters,  now  i>  on  her  way  from  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  to  San  Kram-i-co.  having,  with 
her  sifter  ship,  the  Manchuria,  been  pur- 
chased not  long  ago  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company.  The  Mongolia  measure*  0*20  feet 
in  length,  and  ha-  a  beam  of  *i\ty-live  feet 
ami  a  draft  of  thirty-three  feet.*  She  has 
four  masts,  one  funnel  an  I  six  deck-*.  Tlie 
vessel  has  ai-enmiimdalion^  for  3f>0  saloon 
passenger-,  and  in  her  capacious  hold  she 
can  carry  l.'i.nnn  ton-  measurement.  She 
is  expected  to  average  nineteen  knots  per 
hour. 

Portland's  big  Flour  Mill 

The  largest  flouring  mill  on  the  Pacific 
cna-t  has  been  ]ilauneil  by  the  Portland 
l-louring  Mills  Company  and  is  now  under 
eouise  of  construction.  This  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  l.fiOO  barrels  a  day,  more  than 
double  the  daily  output  of  any  other  two 
mills  on  the  Pacific  coast.  When  com- 
pleted tiie  system  of  the  company  can  manu- 
facture PJ.(MM)  barrels  daily,  the  great  pro- 
portion for  export.  President  T.  U.  Wilcox 
has  21  Uo  made  arrangements  with  President 
K.  11.  Harriman  for  an  increased  service  of 
Mcamci'h  from  Portland  to  the  Orient.  The 
Poitland  vV  Asiatic  Steamship  Company  has 
engaged  the  huge  cargo  carrier  Algoa  in 
addition  to  the  regular  boat-,  and  it  is 
promised  that  others  will  be  added  as  fast 
as  the  increasing  flour  trade  demands.  The 
new  mill,  when  completed,  will  require  more 
than  1.10.000  bushels  of  wheat  ]»er  week  to 
keep  it  running  up  to  its  capacity.  This  will 
mean  a  load  for  a  five  thousand-ton  steam- 
ship every  eleven  days  from  the  Portland 
mills  alone.  This  indicates  that  the  eastern 
millers  who  have  liecn  trying  to  get  control 
of  the  llntir  trade  to  the  Orient  must  here- 
after wait  till  the  entire  wheat  crop  of 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho  has  liecn 
•  leaned  up  before  getting  a  market,  as  the 
shipping  facilities  are  >,»  great Iv  in  favor 
i  f    Poitlan-I. 

Dentists  to  Meet  in  San  Francisco 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Dental  A— ociation  ami  the  Alumni  \--o- 
eiatinii  of  the  dental  department  of  the 
I  nivii-ity  of  California  will  be  held  in  San 
I  i  .ii.-isen    fi  mn    May    Itith    to    l!Mli    inclusive. 

'«     Jilieial    gathelillg'i.l    the   < hilt  1-1-    .-I    the    |  \| 

"  i:'r  c.M-t    ha-  not    Imi-ii    i,,  11   for   m.my   \«-ars 

hen  1i.fi.|e.    aU>l     it     1-    e\|H<fe.i     Cat     |!ir|T    will 

bo  a    laigi-   attendant-   at    ihi-    May    meeting. 


Colonist  Rates  to  California 

The  trans-continental  railroads  hr 
again  announced  their  reduced  rate-  for  o 
onists,  and  again  will  California  and  t 
entire  west  be  benefited  by  \hv  intr«-.i«e 
population  which  inevitably  tnu-t  res; 
from    the    lower    prices    of    transportation 

Probably  there  could  l>e  no  ninri-  notat 
evidence  of  the  interest  with  whu-h  t 
more  densely  populated  «»a~t  l<^»k>  t«»  t 
land  west  of  the  Kockie>,  ami  particular 
to  California,  than  is  found  in  the  figur 
relating  to  these  colonist  rate*.  TJify  t« 
a  tale  that  need-  no  emphasis,  as  tin*  reaJ 
liiiist  realize  when  he  p;iiiH'>  to  con  si. I 
their   significance. 

The  colonist  tickets  1iiM  \v««i»»  i^ucd 
the  spring  of  1000,  and  utln-i>  have  1« 
issued  with  each  succeeding  sprinir.  In  li* 
0.430  of  these  tickets  weiv  •»<»!. 1  :  in  I:»ol  t 
number  almost  tripled.  ls,1»H7  ticket'  U-ii 
sold:  in  1002  the  latter  nuiiiWr  inon-  tha 
doubled,  and  there  were  3K.:iSO  pun-ha** 
of  tickets:  in  1903  the  nuinbor  of  the  »e* 
ward  bound  again  doubled.  n«-;»rly.  and  tl 
tickets  sold  amounted  to  TtJ.OoS.  Note  thi 
under  tlie  joint  influence  of  theM*  rrdun 
rates  and  the  easterners"  tle^ire  in  **^»  Cj 
ifornia.  the  intlux  of  prospective  colonic 
increased  almost  twelve- fold  in  three  \etr 
and  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  tl 
colonist  tickets  to  the  west  will  Ik*  forme 
They  are  playing  no  slight  part  in  the  a] 
building  of  the  Pacific  con^t.  Follovia 
are  the  rates  as  announced: 

From  Chicago  to  the  coast.  £33:  frw 
Hloomington.  $32;  Peoria,  $31:  St.  Loo* 
$30:  New  Orleans,  $30:  Sioux  City.  #S5 
Council  Muffs.  $25:  Omaha.  $25;  St.'.htfrpi 
J?2f>;  Kansas  City,  $25;  Leavenworth.  $£ 
and   Houston,  $25. 

That  Californian*  may  have  the  b*CU 
opportunity  to  insure  the  visits  of  easter. 
friends  to  whom  they  would  like  to  saov  tfc 
beauties  and  wonders  of  their  state  Md 
arrangements  have  Iteen  made  that  the  « 
of  a  ticket  can  lie  deposited  with  aay  fas' 
road  agent  and  the  tieket  will  be  fnrakki 
to  the  passenger  in  the  east  at  any  tka 
while  the  low  rates  are  in  effect,  or  flat' 
April  30,  1904. 


Oregon's  Gold  and  Silrer  talptt 

It  is  asserted,  and  with  every  evMnavd 
tiuth.  that  the  published  statement  «€  * 
director  of  the  I'nited  Statea  mint  Mass 

ing  Oregon's  gold  and  silver  output  far  Ml 
i-  gro— ly  erroneous.  For  imtaaaa,  1h 
di  1  ertur's" report  places  the  valuation  af  aVi 
titul  output  nt  but  $1,334,000;  wfcawa* 
there  «ecn>s  to  be  little  doubt  that  taw  «■ 
put  of  niic  mine  alone  exceeded  that  aumaat 
and    thi-    i>    saying    nothing    of    the   amUJ 
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other  mines  that  added  largely  to  the  sum 
total.  The  Oregonians  complain  vigorously 
of  the  treatment  their  state  received  in  this 
report,  and,  on  their  statement  of  the  facts, 
the  protests  appear  to  be  justifiable. 


Knights  Templar  Coming 

The  Knights  Templar  will  hold  their  tri- 
ennial conclave  in  San  Francisco  in  Septem- 
ber. Already  more  than  seven  thousand 
reservations  have  been  made  for  rooms  at 
the  hotels,  and  the  various  railroad  officials 
estimate  that  more  people  will  attend  the 
conclave  than  any  gathering  ever  held  in 
California.  The  Masons  are  raising  a  fund 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  within  their 
own  ranks  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
entertainment. 

Travel  to  the  Yosemite 

Staging  to  the  Yosemite,  by  way  of  Ray- 
mond. Wawona  and  the  Big  Trees,  began  on 
April  first.  Many  tourists  had  been  awaiting 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  valley  and,  al- 
though in  a  trip  thus  early  in  the  season 
they  will  encounter  much  snow,  they  will 
be  more  than  rewarded  by  seeing  the  Yo- 
semite at  a  time  when  its  water  courses  are 
most  full  and  the  valley  is  at  its  grandest 
and  best. 


California  High  Schools 

A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
establishment,  and  strength  to  the  support 
of  high  schools  in  California  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  at  its  last  session  early  in 
the  current  year.  The  act  provides  a  perma- 
nent annual  tax  of  one  and  a  half  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars  tor  these  schools,  hithert' 
entirely  supported  by  local  school  districts. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  rate  will  produce 
about  $230,000  during  the  current  year;  or 
a  direct  apportionment  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  each  school  and  an  indirect 
additional  apportionment  of  ten  dollars  for 
each  pupil  attending  the  school.  There  are 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools 
in  the  state,  and  the  number  is  certain  to 
increase  rapidly.  This  will  bring  secondary 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  ambitious 
boy  or  girl  in  the  state — but  may  sometimes 
mean,  as  now,  a  daily  ten-miles'  ride  from 
home,  on  horseback,  to  these  hardy  children 
of  the  west,  who  look  on  such  distances  as 
trifles. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  California  high 
schools  is  made  up  of  cultured  men  and 
women,  graduates,  not  only  of  the  state 
university  and  of  Stanford,  but  of  other 
leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  teachers,  indeed, 
have  done  post  graduate  work  in  foreign 
universities. 
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Plays  and  the  Players 


A  Young 
Calif  ornian 
as  Napoleon 


One  of  the  best  known  actors  on  the 
Iyondon  stage  at  present  is  the  Californian, 
Holbrook  Blinn,  who  plays  the 
part  of  Napoleon  in  George  Ed- 
wardes*  enoriiiou*ly  successful 
''Duchess  of  Dantzic."  This 
play  is  a  musical  version  of 
"Madame  Sans  Gene/'  built  around  the  char- 
acters of  Napoleon  and  Catherine  Upscher 
(Madame  Sans  Gene).  Surrounded  by  a 
frame  of  musical  expression,  so  to  speak,  Mr. 
Blinn  has  no  songs  to  sing  and  would  seem 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  part;  but  so 
happy  was  his  portraiture  of  a  personage 
generally  considered  hackneyed  on  the  stage, 
and  with  such  force  did  Mr.  Blinn  make  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  piece  of  acting  tell 
in  the  midst  of  musical  comedy  that  the  main 
impression  of  the  opening  night  was  made  by 
Mr.  Blinn.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  general  triumph  of  the  piece, 
which,  produced  at  the  Lyric  theater  last 
October,  shows  every  indication  of  running 
until  next  Christmas. 

Mr.  Blinn  was  born  in  San  Francisco  and 
inherits  his  genius  from  his  mother,  known 
to  all  Californians  as  Nellie  Holbrook  the 
leading  woman,  famous  in  her  support  of 
William  E.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Blinn  rose  rap- 
idly in  his  profession.  The  well-remembered 
trans- Atlantic  race  between  "The  First- 
Born."  backed  by  the  Syndicate,  and  "The 
Cat  and  The  Cherub/'  landed  Mr.  Blinn  first 
in  London,  and  high  in  the  public  esteem, 
through  his  powerful  impersonation  of  the 
learned  Doctor  Wing  Shee  in  the  latter  play, 
which  ran  for  a  long  time  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  Mr.  Blinn  afterward  played  lead- 
ing parts  with  Martin  Harvey  and  with 
Olga  Nether  sole.  When  the  London  run  of 
"The  Duchess  of  Dantzic*'  is  over  he  will 
become  Mr.  Kdwardes'  business  representa- 
tive in  America  and  will  head  the  American 
production,  which  will  make  a  tour  of  the 
country.  The  mimic  and  the  general  atmos- 


phere of  the  piece  are  of  a  high 
the  costumes  and  general  miae  en 
of  the  greatest  magnificence,  erea  far  ' 
George  Edwardes.  Mr.  Bl  inn's  esnbodtti 
of  Napoleon  is  said  to  be  the  nearest  to 
original  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  The  ass 
panying  picture  shows  Napoleon  as  i 
a  youth,  at  a  time  when  the  payment  el 
laundry  bill  to  Catherine  Upscher  was  ei 
beyond   his  means. 

CiiEKTca  Baitxt 


Kolb  and  Dill,  who  have  e 
themselves  here  a  reputation  as  pepi 
comedians,  soon  will  depart  to  Anta 
They  will  be  accompanied  bj  Barney  I 
nard,  Winfield  Blake,  Maude  Aashar  i 
others,  and  will  present  Weber  and  1W 
skits  on  the  other  aide  of  the  earth. 
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Miss  Venie  Bartlett  Watson,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  has  written  and 
published     two     very 
Two  Songs      pretty  songs,  both  of 
for  which  should  partieu- 

Californlans  larly  appeal  to  Cali- 
fornia ns.  One  is  en- 
titled, "Where  the  Flow'rs  Bloom 
All  the  Year,"  and  the  other  is 
called  "Sweet  Golden  Poppies." 
The  verses  of  both  are  graceful. 
The  melody  of  the  "Flower"  song 
is  perhaps  the  more  sparkling 
and  catchy,  as  the  "Poppy"  song 
is  of  a  dreamy  measure,  with  a 
waltz  refrain.  Miss  Watson  evi- 
dently knows  and  loves  the  blos- 
soms of  the  Golden  state,  and  has 
composed  her  songs  in  the  true 
artist's  mood  of  appreciation. 


Klla  M.  Sexton,  author  of  "Stor- 
ies of  California,"  is  winning  lau- 
rels for  herself  and  the  west  as  a 
writer  of  half-hour  plays.  These 
have  to  do  with  club  life  among 
women,  and  are  the  cleverest 
things  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
done.  They  have  been  successfully 
produced  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  and  later  on  are  to  be 
brought  out  in  book  form. 


Alice   Kingsbury   Cooley,   who  a 
few    years    ago    was    one    of    the 
most    popular    soubrettes    on    the 
American  stage,  has  issued  a  book 
of  verses  under  the  modest  caption 
"Cricket's  Chirpings."   The  volume 
is  notable  mainly  for  its  optimism. 
The   songs  are  songs  of   hope  and 
faith,  and  they  are  sung  with  an 
appealing  sweetness.     This  is  not 
Airs.   Cooley's   first  venture  as  an 
author.      Some    years    ago    she    published    a 
romance  of  Persian  life  that  ran  into  several 
editions.     She  has  also  written  several  plays. 
The  book   is   issued  by   the  Owl   Press,   San 
Francisco. 


Frank  Norris's  novel,  "The  Pit,"  has  been 
successfully  dramatized.  It  was  given  its 
initial  production  in  Chicago  with  Wilton 
Lackaye  in  the  role  of  "Curtis  Jadwin." 


The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Fiske  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  one  of  the  dramatic  events  of 
a  season  not  lacking  in  such  events.  She  has 
played  to  appreciative  audiences;  but  that 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  western  au- 
diences are  wont  to  be  appreciative  of  merit. 
Mrs.  Fiske  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  such  plays  as  "Mary  of  Magdala" 
and  in  "Hedda  Gabler"  and  other  Ibsen  plays. 


From  copyrighted  photograph  in  the 

London  Play-Pictorial,  fur  DeccinU-r,  191..3 

HO  LB  ROOK    BLINN,    AS     NAPOLEON     IN 
"DUCHESS  OF  DANTZIC" 

Juliet  Crosby  ranks  high  in  local  favor 
as  an  actress  of  intelligence  and  versatility. 
She  has  played  "Madame  Butterfly"  in  Hon- 
olulu, and  appeared  with  Mrs.  Carter  in 
"Zaza"  in  London.  Her  Alcazar  appear- 
ances are  always  welcome  and  are  only  too 
infrequent.  Like  Blanche  Bates  and  many 
other  clever  women  of  the  stage,  she  is  a 
Californian  by  birth. 


It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mary 
Mannering  would  receive  a  cordial  welcome 
in  California.  Her  recent  appearance  at  the 
Columbia  theater  in  San  Francisco  was  her 
third  in  that  city  and  with  each  appearance 
she  has  endeared  herself  a  little  more  to  the 
hearts  of  westerners. 


Rogers  Brothers,  in  their  latest  success, 
"The  Rogers  Brothers  in  London,"  will  ap- 
pear in  San  Francisco  for  the  first  time 
early  in  May. 


Books  and  Writers 


A    -Imit    t inif    before    tin1    death    of    Frank 

Noni-.  In*  \isited   Mrs.   Hubert    Louis  Steven- 

stui  at   her  ranch  in  the  Santa 

Frank  NorriS'     Cruz   mountain^,      about      tc-n 

Memorial  Seat  lnilrs    frnMI    <;i,n:>-     l>»ri"jr 

hi*  >tay  there.  In*  became 
greatly  fascinated  by  that  mountain  region 
and  iN  characteristic  inhabitant-.  An  op- 
portunity ulu'riiijj.  he  purchased  a  small 
piece  of  land,  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  ad 
joining  the  property  of  Mi\  Stevenson.  I'pon 
tliis  tract  there  was  a  lo^  cabin  attractively 
constructed  of  redwood  tins  wit  li  the  outer 
bark  peeled  oil",  lea  villi*  a  soft,  velvety,  blown 
surface.  The  place  lies  hi«»li  mi  tin*  mount  - 
a  in  side,  and  is  reached  by  a  steep,  pictur- 
esquely winding  road  leading  up  fioin  the 
Sti«veii«»fiii  iamb.  Tlii-*  mail  runs  through 
tin-  native  forest  and  is  lined  on  each  side 
h\  a  tangle  of  tree-;.  ferns,  and  wild  tlo\\rrin«r 
shrubs,  while  from  the  depth-*  ot  the  canyon 
belnw  ri-i— .  a  delightful  «nuiid  of  fallint; 
waleis.  At  j  11 — t  the  riirht  intervals  almii; 
this  somewhat    fati^uim;  climb,  a   thought  fill 


hand    has    placed    rustic  .seats    wlirre    tbe   liifi. 
traveler   ma\    leM. 

The  NorrU  cabin,  placed  <m  a  l«*\el  •*|*nt 
<piite  iH'iir  the  nlj»e  of  a  preeipit «m-  ^1-ijn-. 
overlooks  the  valley  beueatb  and  ('••niui.iiid* 
a  marvelous  view  of  tbe  densely  foreMtd 
mountain  scenery  of  that  re«ri«»i».  A  yruve  of 
yi>uii<r  redwoods  lies  immediately  l*Tiind  tin* 
cabin,  a  spring  of  cidd  water  <ru-»liv*  frmi, 
the  ground  just  below  it.  ami  sum  Minding 
it  is  the  California  wildwooil  growth  in  all 
it*  luxuriance  and  variety.  The  .J«i-p  anil 
lest  fill  silence  of  the  rcdwixnW  is,  alnuit  it. 
unbroken  except  perhaps  by  tin-  -vrv.iiu  of 
.in  ca»le  circling  liijrli  overhead.  A  w.ilk 
up  tbe  winding  road  through  tbe  fn|f«t  "" 
a  -1111:1111-1-  ui.L'ht.  when  a  splendid  iniM,n  rid 
in«»  a  cloudlet*  sky  makes  a  nivsteiv  of  thi* 
expanse  <if  lnuiiiitnin.  valley  ninl  fcatlwrv  it-.i 
wood  tree,  is  an  eX|M*ricnei»  iirvrr  to  !«■ 
fm  gotten. 

In  this  ideal  spot,  "the  world  forget  tin:; 
and  by  the  world  forgot."  Frank  Xorri-.  !n •!«-«! 
to  spend   many  happy  and   fruitful    Milliliters. 


•     Mil' 


i.;:i:>  i  1  :• 
k,   1.1  \i'-\. 


v    i:<  l-i:i:i     l.olIS    8TKVENHON    OX    THE    NOCNTAIX    TftAl. 
Till'    MIW'NSuN    KANCII    TO    Till    S01KIS    CABIM 
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Here  he  intended  to  work  upon  the  last 
of  his  series  of  the  wheat  epic,  "The  Wolf." 
After  completing  this  book,  he  was  eager  to 
fit  a  story  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ranch.  Like  all  California  mountain  regions, 
these  parts  hold  many  people  of  picturesque 
personality.  This  was  the  sort  of  work  for 
which  Frank  Norris  was  peculiarly  fitted, 
and  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  it 
out  adds  one  more  measure  to  the  burden 
of  regret  for  his  untimely  death. 

Many  improvements  to  the  cabin  and  ranch 
were  being  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Norris.  and 
his  joy  in  his  romantic  mountain  home  was 
unbounded.  All  of  these  plans  were  cut  short 
by  his  death  within  a  short  time  after  his 
purchase  of  the  ranch.  During  his  brief  stay 
there  his  peculiar  attractions  of  person  and 
character  had  endeared  him  to  all  his  neigh- 
bors, and  his  memory  will  ever  be  enshrined 
in  their  hearts.  Among  these  friends  Mrs. 
Stevenson  was  one  of  the  nearest.  She  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  erecting  a  memorial  upon 
the  little  ranch  he  loved  so  much.  It  was  de- 
cided that  this  memorial  should  take  the  form 
of  a  stone  seat,  bearing  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion. A  design  was  made  by  Mrs.  Steven- 
son and  (Jelett  Burgess,  jointly.  The  site  of 
the  memorial  is  upon  a  small  level  spot  a 
few  yards  below  the  cabin,  at  the  side  of 
the  winding  road  leading  up  from  the  Ste- 
venson place.  In  front  a  glorious  view  of 
mountain  and  valley  and  tangled  forest 
stretches  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Boulders  cemented  together  form  the  mate- 
rial of  the  seat.  These  boulders  were  picked 
up  in  the  neighl>orhood,  a  practically  limit- 
less supply  being  rolled  down  in  the  winter 
season  by  the  streams,  which  descend  the 
mountain  sides  at  that  time  in  torrents.  The 
seat  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  a 
smooth  slab  of  granite,  inserted  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  upper  part  bearing  the  following 
inscription: 


FRANK    KOHRT8 

1870—1002 

blMFLENESft  AND  afcXTLENBaa  AND  HONOR 
AND   CLEAN    MIRTH  + 


It  is  Mrs.  Stevenson's  intention  to  place 
an  iron  cross  upon  the  top  of  the  seat  to 
indicate  more  clearly  its  memorial  character. 
There  the  pilgrim,  weary  with  the  long,  steep 
climb  from  the  valley  below,  may  stop  to 
rest,  and  while  he  "invites  his  soul"  to  the 
contemplation  of  one  of  earth's  most  beau- 
tiful scenes,  he  may  recall  the  memory  of  him 
whose  charm  of  character,  added  to  the  brill- 
iance of  his  genius,  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Nellie  V.  de  Sanchez. 


"The  Voice  of  the  Scholar,"  the  latest  book 
of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Paul  Elder  Company,  San 
Francisco. 


MOUNTAIN   IIOMI  OF  TUB  LATB  FBANK  NORRIS 
NEAR   OILHOY,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Boy n ton,  in  his  short  life 
of  Bret  Harte,  in  the  "Contemporary  Men  of 

Letters  Series,"  has  found  it 
Life  Of  convenient      to      divide      his 

Bret  Harte  sketch;     for  it  can  be  called 

no  more— one  hundred  and 
seventeen  pages  in  all. — into  three  parts, 
dealing  with  the  life,  personality,  and  works 
of  the  author.  This  is  his  opening  sentence: 
"Though  Bret  Harte  was  not  an  old  man 
when  he  died,  the  best  of  his  life  and  work 
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was  lived  and  done  a  generation  ago.  Ho 
had  one  brilliant  vision  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  reminding  himself  of  it."  That 
there  is  so  much  of  truth  in  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
Harte  lived  up  to  his  opportunities.  The 
question  as  to  the  results  of  a  man's  hav- 
ing lived  his  life  in  a  manner  different  from 
the  actuality,  is  a  difficult  one  however,  and 
not  to  be  settled  as  one  settles  ordinary 
problems.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
harp  upon  the  idea  that  Harte  made  a  mis- 
take in  leaving  California  at  the  end  of  his 
sixteen  years'  residence  there,  that  he  should 
have  stayed  in  the  country  which  was  the 
stage  of  the  scenes  that  were  his  inspira- 
tion; but  human  life  and  destiny  are  the 
deepest  of  mysteries,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  such  a  cour>e  would  have  pro- 
duced different  results. 

Following  the  line  of  thought,  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  quotation,  Mr.  lioynton 
further   says: 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  he  realized  the 
aitlstlc  futility  of  trading  upon  his  early  success 
In  the  Interpretation  of  Callfornlan  life,  or  that 
he  recognized  the  failure  of  his  occasional  at- 
tempts to  Interpret  other  phases  of  life.  The 
man  had  not  only  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
his  wares;  he  held  more  "orders"  than  lie  could 
All.  So  he  went  down  to  the  grave  in  comfort, 
nnd  his  most  charitable  epitaph  would  include. 
In  some  form,  the  statement  that,  though  his 
only  inspiration  was  outlived  by  more  than  thirty 
years,  that  was  not.  directly,  his  fault;  and 
the  remark  might  fairly  be  appended  that  a 
single  inspiration,  a  single  moment  of  supreme 
sincerity,  is  more  than  is  allotted  to  one  in  a 
million   of  our  amiable  and   progressive  species. 

Mr.  Boynton.  in  discussing  Harte's  work, 
makes  a  comparison  between  it  and  that  of 
Mr.  Owen  Wister,  the  balance  inclining  very 
markedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wister.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  truly  unfortunate;  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Bret  Harte  will  be  read  and 
discussed  when  those  of  Mr.  Wister  have 
become  no  more  than  a  memory;  and  this 
upon  their  own  intrinsic  worth  and  power 
to  appeal,  and  without  any  adventitious 
help.  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Company  are  the 
publishers. 

The  Gateway  Series  of  English  Classics, 
under   the   general   editorship   of   Dr.    Henry 

Van  Dvke,  and  published 
Excellent  Series  \}y  the  American  Book  Com- 
Of  English  pany.  of  Chicago  and  New 

Classics  York,  are  ideal  books.    Kaeh 

contain-  less  than  two  bun- 
died  pages,  and  they  are  ju>t  the  right  siw 
to  slip  into  the  pocket.  The  binding,  make- 
up and  printing  are  first  class,  and  the 
title-page  is  nm-t  attractive.  The  la>t  three 
numbers  of  the  series  to  be  received  are 
Macaulay's  IN~ay  on  Milton.  Carlvle's  Kssny 
on  Burn-,  ami  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Kaeh 
book  pie-ent-  a  irimd  picture  «-f  its  anthnr. 
In  the  ca»c  of  the  K—ay  on  Burns  and  the 
1\--ay  mi  Mil! mii  tlii-ic  are  pufatoiv  n-des. 
a    valuable    introduction    in    which    are    given 


a  very  complete  life  of  the  author  and  some 
account  of  his  times,  as  well  an  the  part 
he  took  in  them.  As  an  appendix  to  tie 
latter  book,  that  most  interesting  essay  of 
Macaulay's  entitled.  "A  Conversation  between 
Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and  Mr.  John  Milton 
Touching  the  Great  Civil  War."  is  printed 
in  full.  The  biographical  sketch  of  Shake- 
speare, preceding  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
covers  six  pages,  and  the  introduction,  twelve. 
Both  are  full  of  meat;  not  too  long,  yet 
covering  the  case.  The  notes  nre  adequate. 
the  fault  of  multiplicity  having  been  avoided. 
What  are  given  are  direct  and   to  the  point 

Professor    K.   V.   X.   Painter's    "KleiiienLm 

Guide    to    Literary    Criticism,"    puhlished    by 

Ginn    &    Co..    Chicago,    i*    »•• 

A  Book  on  more   than   its   name    implies. 

Literary  but,    for    the    general    reader. 

Criticism  Jt  is  II  sa^  an<l   otm^ervamt 

work.  It  is  divided  into  thr** 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  fundamental  prin 
ciplcs,  the  second  with  rhetorical  element*. 
and    the    third    with    kinds    of    literature. 

"The  end  of  criticism,"  the  author  say«. 
"is  not  fault  finding,  but  truth.  *  •  "  • 
At  its  best,  criticism  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
general  impressions,  but  the  statement  of  an 
intelligent  judgment;"  and  "It  i»  in  a  nieas 
ure  true  that  critics,  like  poets,  are  horn,  not 
made,"  is  a  statement  containing  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  and  one  which  may  easily  be  verified 
by  glancing  over  the  body  of  our  critical 
literature. 

The  diversity  in  criticism  has  caused  a 
great  many  intelligent  people  to  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  true  art  of  criticism,  such  varied  judg- 
ments being  promulgated  upon  one  and  the 
same  book.  Professor  Painter  rather  naht-'.v 
remarks  that  "these  (diversities)  are  f-»;mJ 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  art,  hut  in  the  man 
ner  of  its  application."  or,  in  other  word*, 
that  the  reviewer  often  does  not  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  reading  the  book. 

Most  of  part  second  is  devoted  to  the  mat 
ter  of  elementary  composition,  and  is  rather 
uninteresting,  although  the  chapter  on  «tyle 
is  worth  reading.  Under  "Kinds  of  Liter- 
ature" we  find  an  interesting  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  nature  and  structure?  of  poetry. 
kinds  of  poetry,  epic  and  dramatic  poetry, 
and  the  nature  and  classification  of  fiction.  * 
U.  Francis  Dtrr. 


Gnlen 
pioneer, 

A  Book 

About 

Yosemite 


Clark,  the  well-known  Yosemite 
arid  discoverer  of  the  Mariposa 
Grove  of  Big  Trees,  hat 
written  a  book  on  the  Indian* 
of  the  Yosemite  valley,  which 
will  soon  appear.  Mr.  Clark 
is  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  but  still  is 
alert  ami  active,  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, and  hit  book  will  be  intensely  inter - 
eMim;  to  idd  Calif  or  ni  ana,  as  well  as  to 
tluw"  of  the  present  generation.  He  tails 
the  history,  curious  customs  and  picturesque 
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legends  of  these  once  powerful  tribes,  with 
whom  he  has  lived  in  close  contact  for  half 
a    century. 

The  book  will  be  handsomely  bound  and 
illustrated,  and  will  contain  some  practical 
hints  by  Mr.  Clark  to  travelers  visiting  the 
valley,  and  other  information  of  value.  It 
is  to  be  published  by  subscription  at  a  dollar 
a  copy,  and  those  desiring  copies  would  do 
well  to  send  their  names  to  Mr.  Clark  in 
advance  of  publication.  His  winter  home 
is   at   Summerland,   California. 


"Tales  of  the  Pioneer  Mothers  of  Califor- 
nia" is  the  title  of  a  book,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the   Whitaker  &  Ray 
Pioneer  Co.,    San    Francisco,    of    which 

Women  Of  Bertha  M.  Rice  is  the  authoress. 
California  Tne  book  will  contain  the  biog- 
raphies of  forty  of  the  women, 
some  still  living  but  more  dead,  who  came 
to  the  west  in  early  days  over  the  overland 
trail  and  helped  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
commonwealth  of  California;  it  will  deal 
with  the  trials  and  struggles,  the  pathos  and 
comedy,  of  their  lives.  In  brief,  the  book 
will  endeavor  graphically  and  truthfully  to 
depict  the  part  that  women  played  in  one 
of  the  unique  epochs  of  the  development  of 
civilization. 


"Richard  Rosny,"  by  Maxwell  Gray,  is  the 
first  important  work  from  this  author  since 
"The   Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  published 

the  popular  writers  of  tic t ion.  The  new  book, 
like  it.  fii«>ili>4-<>Mmirt  \\hh  to  do  with  remorse 
and  expiation.  It  i*  full  of  tin*  interest  of 
mystery,  explained  away,  of  i<our>n\  in  the 
end.  nnd  fa  a  delightfully  unexpected  way. 
The  story  ha*  to  do  with  Knglish  eouutty 
life,  and  love  nnd  ad venture  fire  given  star 
parts  in   it       It  is  published  by   Appleton. 


its  effect  as  an  unmistakable  and  powerful 
appeal  in  behalf  of  seamen.  He  points  out 
in  a  sane,  hopeful  vein,  the  good  which  may 
result  for  Jack  Tar  through  improvement 
in  seamen's  homes  and  better  laws  for  the 
boards  of  trade. 

The  story  is  not  lacking  in  the  romance 
of  the  sea,  and  there  are  some  fine  descrip- 
tions, especially  of  the  dog-watches,  under 
the  glowing  southern  skies,  when  the  en- 
tire crew  sing  their  brave  chanties,  spin 
yarns,  and  endeavor  to  interpret  to  them- 
selves the  unconquerable  influence  which 
draws  them  to  a  life  on  the  sea. 

The  book  is  replete  with  clear  character 
sketches,  and  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
stirring  life  of  a  sailor  that  will  reach 
many  hearts  old  and  young,  and  loosen 
many  a  purse-string  in  behalf  of  Jack.  Pub- 
lished by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Company,  New 
York;    price,   $1.50. 

Henrietta  H.  Williams. 


Ella  Higginson,  whose  stories  and  poems 
have  given  her  a  high  place  among  western 
writers,  has  just  issued  another  volume  of 
verse.  It  is  titled  "The  Voice  of  April 
Land,"  and  the  majority  of  the  poems  paint 
the  beauties  of  the  Pugct  Sound  country. 
While  in  no  way  remarkable,  the  book  con- 
tains much  that  may  truthfully  be  called 
poetry,  and  there  are  bits  that  rise  almost 
to  the  heights.  The  book  is  handsomely 
bound  and  is  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


Th*  Whistler  article  in  the  January  no  ru- 
ber of  the  International  Studio  is  by  Q.  H. 
Houghton,  R,  A.,  and  U  entitled  ''A  Few 
ui  i lie  Various  Whistler**  I  Have  Known/1 
It  is  accompanied  by  four  il  lust  rat  inns,  three 
of  them  being  portraits  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  and  one  a  full-page  facsimile  in 
red  chalk  by  Kajon. 


Albert  Sonniehsen,  a  8a  n  Francisco  lad, 
who  left  the  school*  of  his  native  town 
<lea  Stories  ***  "'^l1  <>r'iire  *-ae  niast,  has 
for  land  w  l '  * t<?  n  nn  %  m  P1"**" v*  s*  or.v  ° ' 
I  rvF*>r*  "*®  '*'*  aboard  ship  and  in  foreign 

LOTCTS  jKJrK    rntit]tHl    "Deep    Sea    Vaga- 

bonds/' After  an  experience  extending 
Utrougl  several  venrs.  he  write*  from  the 
standpoint  of  "afde  seaman."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  liii  earnestness,  his  sympathy  for 
his  shipmates,  and  the  entire  truthfulness 
of  tttl  narrative,  ft  might  easily  have  been 
a  ship's  lojFp  through  whleh  I  he  heart  of 
a  humanitarian  and  the  hand  of  an  artist 
had  carried  an  underlying  purpose.  His 
simple,  straightforward  recording  of  a  sail 
ijt"»  life  a*  It.  is,  is  relieved  with  sufftVient 
in* -ident, adventure  and  temptation  ta  lieighU-n 


Prof,  IL  M,  Alden,  of  the  Stanford  English 
department,  is  issuing  from  the  press  of 
D.  Heath  A  Company,  Huston,  a  small  work 
entitled,  " Dramas  of  fteuumont  and  Fletcher." 
The  volume  is  to  be  cue  of  the  English  drama 
series.  It  will  be  fully  annotated  for  general 
use. 


Tin*  October  number  of  the  American 
Journal  uf  fafoncg  contain*  an  article  by 
Dr.  John  Casper  lira  oner  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity entitled  "Notes  on  the  Oeolo^y  of 
Lhl  Mnwjiiiiin  iHlruuls/*  The  article  cover* 
the  $  round  of  the  recent  researches  made 
by  Dr.  llranner   ia  the  in  hinds. 


i S*1 ^tewksfinUi.  w -^  HwSf.^1 — -w  > 
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Sunset  Rays 

(Conducted   by  Am-'UED  J.   Waterhousb) 


Trifles 

A  little  journey  through  the  years; 

A  little  laughter  on  the  way 
To  vanquish  paltry  human  fears; 

A  little  love  to  light  the  day; 
A  little  hope  that  in  the  din 

Of  life  we  play  a  noble  part; 
A  little  peace  to  dwell  within 

The  silent  chambers  of  the  heart. 

A  little  joy  that  we  may  cast 
Upon  some  fellow  mortal's  day, 
And  as  the  fleeting  years  go  past, 

A  little  truth  to  point  the  way ; 
To  help  a  brother  in  the  strife 

A  little  cheer,  heart-given,  free, 
And  on  the  sordid  things  of  life 
A   little  of  love's  alchemy. 

A  little  faith  as  we  go  through 

The  years  that  mark  our  little  span; 
A  little  tolerance  to  view 

The  motives  of  a  fellow  man; 
A  little  courage  in  the  fight; 

A  little  aim  to  do  the  best, 
To  live  for  gentleness  and  right; 

And,  after  all,  a  little  rest. 

— Harry  T.  Fee. 


Love  Me  Today 

Dear,  love  me  today — then  go  thy  way. 
Tomorrow  is  a  distant  realm  I  know  not  of — 
And  yesterday  a  barren  space, 
So  let  me  live,  spare  no  embrace — 
Love  me  today. 

1  would  drink  deep  the  nectar  of  life's  feast. 
So  give  me  all  today. 

Take  thou  my  hands  and  smile  into  my  face — 
Forget  the  future  and  the  past  efface, 
Just  for  todav. 

—Nita  E.  White. 


Why? 

I  knew  a  man  who  possessed  more  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  than  he  could  use.  Yet  kt 
did  not  settle  down,  rest,  and  take  his 
but  still  continued  the  money-getting' 
Why? 

Jl    J* 

There   was   a   young   woman,    who. 
going  on   the  street,  looked    from   the  win- 
dow, said,  "Why,  it  is  raining!"  and  iunut- 
diately   donned   her   prettiest    hose.      Why* 
Jl    •* 

A  young  man  who  had  but  the 
amount  of   intelligence   at    his   best 
stuff  that  temporarily  deprived  him  of  em 
that  that  he  had.     Yet  the   fool-killer  dU 
not  come  around.     Why? 

«*    J* 

When  the  man  won  one  t  

at  noker,  he  told  all  of  **-  *-*< — "-  -— ■  - 
ently,  entertained  a  hup*  tin 
the  fact  would  creep  into  th 
he  lost  one  thousand  4 (titan 
s  word.     Why? 

«*    Jl 
But,  then,  the  whole  mispd  ««*beix 

Is  but  s  question.  Why? 
I'd  like  to  know  why   I    an 

And  also  what  an    1; 
And,  as  I've  asked  soro*  thouaatu 

And  never  known  rtq 
I  think  111  quit,  as  I  h*g»n. 

With  just  the  qua>ti*-n.    Why* 


Nevertheless,  We  Do 

There  is  so.  much  hi 
There  is  so  much  go 
That  1  don't  see  he 
Can  talk  about  the  rm 
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A  Telephone  Tragedy 

The  man  stood  at  the  telephone 
And  howled  to  raise  the  dead; 

The  Fire  Fiend  even  shuddered  at 
The  awful   things  he  said. 

He   jabhed    the   trumpet   in   his   ear 

And  with  a  gasping  groan 
He  shrieked  a  prayer  for  mercy  through 

The  soulless  telephone. 

"Give  me   the   fire  department — quick!" 

He  cried,  "Oh  haste,  1  pray!" 
Eftsoon  came  back  a  languid  voice: 

"What  number  did  you  say?" 

The  man  he  danced  a  frenzied  jig 

And  shouted  it  once  more; 
Around  he  heard  with  sore  affright 

The  conflagration  roar. 

"Hoy,    Central!"    shrieked    he    then    at    last, 

"Sly  whiskers  are  on   fire! 
(ii't  busy,   ere  my  dwelling  place 

Become  my  funeral   pyre!" 

All  agonized  he  waited  on, 

To  swoon  with  sorrow  when 
The  yawning  spirit  voice  came  back: 

"Line's  busy;    call   again." 


They  found  his  charred  remains  beneath 
The  blackened  brick  and  stone; 

And  still   into  his  ear  was  jammed 
The  party  telephone. 

— Lowell    Otus    Reese. 


A  Hot  Tamaleigh 

Tis   said   that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  named  Molleigh, 

But  he  quite  lost  his  mind 

Over  all  of  her  kind 
Though  he  really  was  good  on  a  Jalleigh. 
— T.  Wesley  Wright. 


Where  Are  the  Gods? 

A  Song 

Where  are  the  Gods  of  fable  and  rhyme, 

The   damsels   they   wooed   of  yore? 
Tasting  in  godlier,  winsomer  clime 

Ambrosial   youth   once  more. 
Where  are   the   warrior-poets   of  Greece, 

The  bay-crowned   victors   she   bore? 
Winning   Olympian    laurels    of    peace 

For  us  by  the  sunlit  shore. 

Where  are   the  Shades  whose   fortunes   went 
wrong. 

The  heroes  of  lives  forlore? 
Try   it  again  where  laughter  is  long 

Ye   Hamlets   of   Elsinore; 
The    sorrowful    saints    who    starved    for    an 
age, 

Franciscos,   Luis,  galore, — 
Stepping  from  crypt  and  aureate  page 

They   laugh   on  our  western  shore. 

Where  are  the  Swords  that  lorded  the  main, 

And  guttered   their   decks  with   gore; 
Sea-dogs  of  Hawkins,  hidalgos  of  Spain, 

Prince,    pirate    and    toreador? 
"Driving   again    far   Ormuz   and    Ind, 

Our  hearts  ripe-red  to  the  core, 
Love  in  the  bow,  and  a  salt-sea  wind 

And  a  song  from  the  sunset  shore!" 

— Charles  Mills  Gaylcy. 


My  Neighbor  and  I 

The  pain   that  I   for  myself  must  bear 
Is  the  worst  I  ever  have  known — 

Far  better  a  boil  on  another  man's   neck 
Than  a  boil  on  the  back  of  my  own. 

The    trouble    that    burdens    my    neighbor's 
mind 
Adds  not  so  much  to  my  care — 
The  flood  that  made  of  his  crops  a  wreck 
I  find  I  am  able  to  bear. 

—A.  J.  W. 


OPPORTUNITY 

By  Grace  Hibbard. 

O*  what  a  chance  for  ihem- 
The  _gate  is  open  wide- 

To  leave  Ihe  garden  fair. 
These  wee  ones  side  by  side; 

Q  whai  a  chance  for  ihem- 
The  j*aie  is  open  wide. 
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At  the  Foot  of  Tamalpals 

[Mt.  Tamalpals  la  the  nearest  mountain  to 
San  Francisco,  2,5i>2  feet  In  height.  The 
crookedest  railway  In  the  world,  a  remarkable 
piece  of  engineering,  runs  to  its  summit.] 

At  the  foot  of  Tamnlpais  in  the  waning  light 
of    day, 
In    a   bungalow    of    redwood,    chanced    my 
love    and    I    to    stray. 
And,  amid  the  scarlet  roses  climbing  madly 
o'er   the   door. 
She  took  my  heart  and  kept  it  as  no  maid 
had    done    before; 
Took   the  beart   of  one   who   loved   her,   kept 
it  for  her  own  and   fled. 
Tossing  me  a   rose  at  parting,  just  a  tiny 
rose  of  red. 
So    I    love   dear   Tumalpais.    love    its   outline 
'gainst   the  sky, 
Love  the   sunset   in   the   evening   when   the 
days   of  summer   die. 
Love    to    sit    here    dreaming    ever    of    a    day 
so   long  ago 
When   the   joy   of   life   together    whispered 
to   us  soft  and   low. 
Bungalow  amid  the  woodland,  tiny  house  l>e- 
nide  the  hill, 
It   is   here   the   cup   of   loving   to    its   very 
brim    we'll   fill; 
Drink  together  in  your  honor,  drink  a  toast 
both  fair  and  true, 
For   we   love  you   in   your   beauty,   love  as 
only   lovers  do. 
House    beside    the    winding    roadway,    house 
across   the  sparkling  bay, 
Home    of   genial    Daniel    Cupid,    who    was 
ho^t  upon  that  day. 

— Percy  Montgomery. 

Spring  Yearnings 

Twixt  the  columbine*  red 
And  the  cyclamens  blue 
And   many    wild    flowers 

Of   ditrerent   hue; 
Where   the   moss-covered   boughs 

Stretch    their   wide-spreading   arms; 
And    the   birds   twitter   softly 

Above    the    sweet   thorns; 
Where  the  elfins  sit  musing 
Their   day  dreams  away; 
And  the  butterfly  sips 

Her    sweets    on    the    way; 
Where    the    bumblebee    hums 

A   lullaby  song 
From   the  break   of  day 
'Til    the    chwe   of   dawn; 
Where    the    wind    whimpers    softly 

A    love    Ming   to   me. 
Ti-   there   in   the  wild  woods 

My   heart   yearn*    to   be. 

/.*/•  s'i    tin-inke. 


Little  Willie's  Treatise  on  Girls 

Girls  is  a  human  bein'  that  ah  reeks  when 
there's  nothin'  to  squeel  at;  but  boys  is  dif- 
runt,  for  they  just  holler.  Girls  prow  up 
to  wimmin  and  like  dolls,  but  boys  grow  up 
to  men  and  like  balls,  and  when  my  pa  read 
that  be  said.  "Hyballs,  1  s*pose  you  mean 
Willie,"  and  then  he  la  ft,  but  ma  aaid.  "For 
shame.  Joseph!" 

J*     Jl 

When  girls  grow  up  to  wimmin  they  mvir 
long  skirts,  for  they  are  inoilt-st  and  -queei 
at  mice  which  won't  hurt  tliom.  but  wi-.es 
they  are  only  girls  they  wear  them  «*h«rter 
for  they  are  less  so.  I  wouldn't  like  to  *>e 
a  girl  and  play  ringer  rounder  Rn»y,  but  ! 
be  a  bull  terror  and  friten  folx  with  my  te»iL= 
would  be  good  'notigh  for  me  \i«jit  a  «  b««r.  1= 
a  cirkis;  and  pa  says  wearin"  -.kirt-*  arTfi 
intellex,  but  you  can't  tell  "bout  pa.  fi-r  '»# 
joax. 

Hut  I  would  sooner  be  a  girl  than  a  tur 
key  which  gets  8  at  Christmas  ami  to- lay  he 
is  and  tomorrow  he  is  not  except  the  ha*£ 
for  girls  is  gentle  and  ten<l*-r  hearte-l  ao: 
when  a  boy  watches  them  he  see-i  uhat  *=• 
hadn't  ought  to  do  unless  be  is  a  j»i-*«iy-lrf--j 
which   is   vanity. 

They  is  more  that  I  know  "bout  prl» 
but  polities  is  more  improvin*  ami  it  i*  !*■! 
ter  to  forget  them,  so  1  shall  write  my  nrx: 
esay  on  campane9,  which  is  when  y«ni  marrr 
in  a  perceshun  and  wonder  why  you  ear: 
think  of  some  reason  to  show  that  your  par:; 
is  better  than  the  other  one  is,  so  ginni  by. 

—A.    J.    H\ 


A  Leap-year  Acrostic 

When  leap  year  comes  we  take  delight 
In   making  love  with   all  our   might. 
Let  men   retire  on  that  odd   day. 
Let  women   have  their  own   sweet    war. 

You  may  perhaps  think  I  am  bold 
Or   possibly   that   I'm   too   old; 
Unto   your   judgment   1    must    hold. 

Be  lenient  with  me,  I  do  pray! 

E'en   though   your  answer    shaU    be   "Nay' 

Rethinks    that    woman's   sphere    alone 
Is  wife  and  mother,  in  the  home. 
Now   would  you  blame  me.   if   I   can 
Entreat  and  win  some  noble  man? 

At  kit 


Sr.ssrr.  a  inon!)i!>  is-jj^i/"! 
m^nf.  Soiitht-rn  I p:i «-i::i  .  4  M-'iiti;. 
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ARTIST  COXTRIBl/TORS 

Stanl.v  C.  Arthur,  page  f>:»7  :  Jack  Rechdolt.  274:  J.  E.  Bile*.  234,  235.  236.  341;  Ed 
Rorein.  :c>;  II.  II.  Ca-sidy.  422:  Flm.Ti.-e  Clayton.  2Krt.  '-'73,  330,  349,  240,  421  ;  A.  H,  Cbne. 
21.  22.  23:  Harold  Kr>kine  Craft-.  <*>:>:  L.  Maynartl  Dixon,  2.  5.  107,  109,  111,  H3.  **i : 
Maurice  Did  Min\  93.  9."».  :U.">;  Kdwanl  Salisbury  Field.  340.  447.  542;  Arnold  Geutbe*  IS4: 
Klwvn  Hiitrman.  47t>:  lYnv  V.  l\nrv.  223:  Arthur  Lewis.  391.  393;  Rlanche  Letcher.  147.  151 
1H7/.V24:  Francis  MeComaV.  171;  A.  Methfcssel.  ll.'i.  43S.  439.  499.  502;  Max  Newberry/ 1 73 ; 
Viiiril  Nahl.  17s :  ('.  |\  NeiNi.n.  :»13,  f»4rt:  J.  F.  O'Kvan.  8S,  292;  Gertrude  P*rtinstoa  9»» 
M.  <\  IVilrv.  34.">:  .1.  \Y.  Ki>uih>1I.  72.  73.  411.  41!»:  W.  S.  Rice.  222.  344.  389;  R.  cI/Rni-aa 
2<v7.  2*9.  270.  273:  -l--*ni  K.  Sheii-Iaii.  13:  William  Stevens.  194.  22R.  220;  M.  H.  Wei  Una* 
24ft.  217.  27rt;   \\.  S.  Wright.  37i»:    Frank  Todhunt.r.  277.  279.  285.  290. 


THE     PLAN 

Ten  acres  of  good  fig  land, 
inside  of  three  miles  from 
town  and  depot,  will  cost 
you  $500.  You  can  get  a 
deed  to  it  by  paying  $50 
down;  then  $12.50  per 
month  for  thirty-six 
months.  No  interest.  Or, 
if  you  pay  spot  cash  you 
get  your  deed — a  Warranty 
deed— for  $450.  This  is  a 
discount  of  10  per  cent, 
cash. 

Then,  if  you  want  it  set 
to  genuine  Smyrna  Figs, 
you  pay  me  $40  per  acre, 
or  $400  for  ten  acres  of 
planting.  For  this  pay- 
ment I  grade,  plow  and 
harrow  the  ten-acre  lot, 
furnish  900  genuine 
Smyrna  fig  trees,  plant, 
prune  and  tend  thorn  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 

I    GUARANTEE 
A  FULL  STANC 

Replacing,  free  of  charge, 
such  trees  as  fail  to  start 
and  grow.  Planting  is 
done  from  January  1st  to 
April  1st.  Cost  of  care 
after  the  first  year  is 
$12.50  per  acre,  or  $125  a 
year  for  a  ten-acre  orchard. 


TO    A    MAN    UP    A    TREE 

it  should  be  plain  that  just  what  he  wants  and  needs  for  the  afterwhile,  if  not  for  the  present,  is  a 
io  acre  fig-orchard,  provided,  of  course,  his  fig  trees  will  grow  to  be  big  trees  like  the  one  pictured 
above.    The  combination  of  soil,  sunshine  and  rainfall  existing  at 

MA.YV*TOOI>    COLONY 

4  (IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  TEHAMA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA) 

JJ  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  Turkey— the  home  of  the  fig  of  commerce.  Here  at  May  wood  Col- 
li ony  we  have  the  genuine  fmyrmm  P*g  Trmmm  and  the  genuine  Blastopkaga.  Fig  trees  bear  at  four 
tjt      years  of  age  and  are  profitable  for  fifty  years.    Let  me  mail  you  printed  matter  that  tells  you  all  about  it. 

*i   W.  N.  WOODSON,  Prepritttr  if  MifWNi  bloij,  corning,  California 
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tM   WBITIVO  TO  ADYHtTIS 


ruuaa  mixtion  suwsbt 


Is  the  place  to  visit  this  Summer. 
Beside  the  usual  attractions  of  a 
Tahoe  resort  <we  hdbe  the  best 
fishing    and  the  only   hot  springs. 

Write 

FRANK  B.  ALVERSON,  Mgr. 

<BROCKWAY,  CALIFORNIA 


WANTED 

BACK      NUMBERS 
SUNSET    MAGAZINE 

Copies  of  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  the 
yean  1696  and  1699,  any  month;  for  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  May,  July  and 
August,  1900,  are  desired  at  office  of  pub- 
lication and  will  be  paid  for  at.  liberal  rates. 

ADDRESS 

SUNSET    MAGAZINE 

4  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,   California 


ADVERTISE 

— IN— 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
TRADE  PAPERS 

WRITE  FOR  RATES  TO 

CURTIS-NEWHALL    CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


THE   GREAT  DRAMATIC  NOVEL 

A    BROKEN 
ROSARY 

By  Edward  Peple 

With  illustrations  in  colonr  by  Scotson  Clark 

i2mo  $1*50 

One  of  the  most  stirring  novels  ever  written.     Tht  story  of  a  woman's  love 
and  a  priest's  will; — and  of  the  victory. 


lafXl-rVJ  I        A    Mr         NEW     TOftK,     67    Tifth     Av 

JUIllN  L*x\INt*4      LONDON,    Vigo    Street.    W. 


IX   WRTTINO  TO  AOTBBTI8BB8   PLBASB   MBNTION    8UN8BT 


Ncn-bJjiJLnf.  Juti  proof  R.»"  duorv  wfaicb  recede  o*tt 
top  of  boo  It  ■  out  of  tbf  mi  on  fr  cThmlt  u  roller  b«arjn[t. 
UriufiTuUr  Aniibci  la  f^oUm  «aJ  Wrmtbrrcd  Oik,  Marfan? 
and  Birth  *ai*b*J  Mifcmjmv, 


STOCKTOH 

It  t  rapidly  growing  manu- 
facturing city  of  2 1 ,  56 1  in- 
habitant*, situated  on  tide- 
water at  the  entrance  to  the 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLET 

A  fertile  land  almost  as  large 
as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  valley  is  the  granary  and 
most    productive   section    of 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Italy  of  America — the 
gateway  to  the  Orient.  Send 
four  cents  in  postage  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Stockton 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Stockton,  California,  and 
receive  by  return  mail  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  magazine  of 
information  regarding  this 
favored  region. 


THE   BURROUGHS 

Adding  Machiiu 


c 


Geo.  H.  Fuller  Desk  Co 

64B-648-660  Minim  St,  SAX  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


D 


AMERICAN  ARITHMOMETER* 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


S.  J.  CHURCHILL,  AfC*1 

303  < ji Morula  ft*  !     I 


IS    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS    ITRAWfc    »ir*Tt">    ftf  X*rr 


MM,»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»ifi  ♦»»»»♦♦»♦»»»»»»»*«  M  I  "l'»»»»X 


Large  Stock  of  Direct  aid 
Alternating  Current  Fans, 
Ceiling,  Deefe  and  Bracket 
Styles,   ready  for   shipment. 

Largest  Stock  of  General 
Supplies  on  toeCo*tt,  Write 
for  prices  and  catalogs. 


T 


California 
Electrical 
Works 


P&otflc  Coast  Agents: 
Western  Elsotrlo  Oo. 


547  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Sunset  Combinations  for  1904 

— —    ■  = 

COMBINATION    NUMBER    ONB 

FOR  CALIFORNIA,  one  year One  Dollar 

SUNSET,  one  year One  Dollar 

OVERLAND,  one  yea* One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

OUT  WEST,  one  year Two  Dollars 

Oup  Price  for  the  Four.  $3.60 

19  WBlTtMO  tO  APT! 


CaliforniaJheState 
San  Jose,  The  City 

Santa  Clara  ValleyJhePla* 

FOFCYOV. 


San  Jose,  the  41  Garden  City  '*  of  California,  is  unsurpassed  as  a  place 
residence  and  business.  Her  schools,  churches,  beautiful  parks,  palatial  hccw 
and  substantial  business  section  present  especial  attractions  to  every  visit- 
San  Jose  is  just  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  **  New  Era  "  in  Califorc^ 
development.  All  her  real  estate,  both  in  city  and  suburbs  will  double  in  tih 
in  the  next  twelve  months.  The  opportunities  for  investment  bene  are  a^* 
huely  the  !>est  to  !*  found.     Come  to  San  Josk. 

San   Jose   Chamber   of   Commerce 

I.  B.  McMAHILL,  Secretary 

SAN  JOSE,        -        CALIFORNIA 

tee  our  book-'Tacti  About  the  Oreti  Bint*  Clara  VaUor-Boiourcai,  Production*  J 


v 


TN    WftfTtVfl    Tn    AflvmiTTHHrUrl    1-I.EAHE    MBSTIO*    flostin 


Members  of  the  San  Jose  Real  Estat 


ts'  r 


SAN   JOSE,   C  A  LI  FOR    1A 

San  Jose,  county  seat  of  fruitful  Santa  Clara  County,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  In  the  world, 
is  situated  fifty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  metropolis  of  California,  with  which  It  Is  connected  by 
three  railway  lines.  It  is  an  ideal  city  for  homes,  with  an  ideal  climate  for  comfort  the  year  through. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  vast  fruit-raising  region — the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Near  by  is  the  famed  Lick 
Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton,  and  here  are  schools  and  colleges  and  all  the  surroundings  of  a 
cultured   and   thrifty   community. 


JOHNSON  &  TEMPLE 

HAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS,  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


Hants  Clara  Valley,  Orchard  Homes, 
City  Property,  Stock  Ranches,  Etc. 
8pecial  attention  given  to  renting 
and  full  charge  taken  of  property 
for  absent  owners 


12  NORTN  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


419  HAYWARD  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOSS  &  HICKS  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Stock 
Ranches,  Grain  Lands,  Houses  and 
Lots,  Business  Property. 

Fullest  information  gladly  given 

45  West  Santa  Clara  Street 
SAN  JOSE      -      CALIFORNIA 


TAAfFE  RANCH 


Adjoining  property 
of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity on  the  south; 
first -class  soil  for  prunes,  apricots,  peaches  and 
cherries ;  beautiful  location,  overlooking  the 
entire  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  bay;  shel- 
tered from  the  trade  winds  by  the  Santa  Crus 
range  of  mountains;  magnificent  homes  being 
erected ;  fifteen  minutes'  drive  from  Mountain 
View ;  free  mail  delivery  ;  price  for  short  time 
longer,  from  $40  to  $75  per  acre.  Write  for 
full  information,  catalogues  and  maps. 

W.  L  CROSSMAN,  Sole  Aoeot, 
42  East  Saita  Clara  St  SaiJMe,Cal. 


Business  done  on  business 
Established  1874  principles. 

Correspondence    solicited. 

JOS.  II.  RUCKER  &  CO. 

(A  CORPORATION) 
■EM.  ESTATE,  LOANS,  MSIWANCE,  RENTS 

Cor.  Second  and  Santa  Clara  Streets 
SAN  JOSE     -     CALIFORNIA 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  LEARN  MORS  ABOUT  SAN  JOSE 
AND  THE  FERTILE  AND  FRUITFUL  SANTA  CLARA, 
AND  ALSO   ABOUT  ALL   OF   CALIFORNIA,  READ 

SUNSET     MAGAZINE 

REGULARLY.  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  BY  THE 
SOUTHERN       PACIFIC       COMPANY 


SURETY  BONDS 
HOUSE  RENTING 
ACCIDENT  IN8URANCE 


REAL  ESTATE 
FIRE  IN8URANCE 
LIFE  IN8URANCB 


J  AS.  W.  RE  A  *  co« 

(A  CORPORATION) 

>¥•  handle  only  REALTY  BARGAINS 

Our  Phone  to  MAIN  98 

Or.  tola  Ctart  «i  Motet  its.       Sir  Jttt 


GARDEN    5P0T 

Grand  old  ranches  in  subdivisions  of 
6,  10  or  20  acres,  $75,00  to  1150.00 
per  acre.  Beautiful  orchard  homes, 
poultry  farms.  Write  for  description 
of  what  you  want. 

W.  8.  ORVI8 
7  North  First  St.,     Smn  Jom,  Cnl. 


■♦■♦■♦■« 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  REDWOOD 


<a 


Stands  at  the  head  in  Lumbering  and  Dairying;  in  the  front  rank 
in  Stockraising  and  Woolgrowing,  Exports  in  1902,  $6,250,000, 
Assessed  Valuation,  1902,  $25,000,000.  No  debt.  Most  equa- 
ble climate  in  California;  neither  hot  nor  cold.  No  Irrigation; 
abundant  and  well-distributed  rainfall  insures  bountiful  harvests- 
Natural  resources  unsurpassed, 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE 

Magnificent  landlocked  harbor  insures  cheap  water  transportation. 

Fop  mope  explicit  Information,  pddpesa 

Humboldt  Chamber  of  Commerce 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA 


• 


IN    WRITING    TO   ADVKUTISKKH    I'LEASK    MENTION    SUNSET 


V 


Jftrvugfi  femce 
St louis  %? £sst 


'  P  and 
J   the  j 

via  the 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RY 


Colorado 

Kansas  and  Missouri 

■*      (/wain?  tots-find  Obsenvit'nnh  -  * 

^        jOT^aU  6EiM£R*t  Agent,  625  ^T" 

yi>SH  SA*  FRANCISCO,  CALfFDRNu  **  St*^ 

HX-TOWNSEND. 

r*L  PASSEHCCR  5  T(C«T  AGENT 


T+  0.  CONNELLY,  General  Agint,  230  Sovth  Spring  Strict,  Los  Angeles,  CAuroftfti* 


Murphy,  Grant&  Co. 

IMPORTER*   OF 

STAPLE    AND    FANCY 

DRY    GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


FURNISHING    GOODS 


THE  "NEVER-RIP"  OVERALL 


BEST  m  THE  WORLD 


GlOVM 

Suspenders 

Lscea 

Ribbons 

Dress  Good* 

Velvets 

Silks 


Comer  Sansome  and  Bush  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California 


Flannels 

Cutlery 

OH  Cloth* 

Shawls 

Cotton  ■ 

Notion* 

Linen*,  etc. 

Smokers'    Articles 

Blankets 

Stationery 

CsHcoes 

Underwear 

Umbrellas 

Hosiery 

White  Goods 

WIRE 


GOODS 

FENCES 
NETTING 


CATALOGUE   ON 
APPLICATION 


West  Coast  Wire  and  Iron  Works 

17  AND  19    FREMONT  ST. 

San   FranolBCOp  California 


A  WONDERFUL  Shot  Gnu,  embodying  the  greatest  stride  in  Shot  Gun  progress,  viz: 

The  "Browning"  Automatic  Solid  Breech  Hammerless  Repeating  Shot  Gnn 


No.  1.     Regular  Gun.     12  gauge,  "Take  Down,"  28  in.  Cockerill  Steel  Barrels,  English  Walnut  Stock,  Matted 
Receiver,  Rubber  Butt,  5  Shot.    Weight  7fclbs.,  price f»a 


No.  2.  Trap  Gun.  12  gauge,  "Take  Down,"  28  in.  Cockerill  Steel  Barrels,  Selected  English  Walnut  Stock,  Check- 
ered Grip  and  Fore  End,  Matted  Kectiver,  Rubber  Butt,  5  shot.    Weight  7fi  lbs.,  price $40.tti 

All  the  stocks  have  a  drop  of  2%  inches  at  the  heel  and  \YA  inches  at  the  cone,  and  can  be  furnished  in  two  lengths, 
14  and  \A%  inches.  We  hope  to  begin  to  make  deliveries  in  about  30  days.  The  demand  already  exceeds  the  supply. 
Orders  will  be  booked  for  bhipment  in  turn  received.    "First  come,  first  served."    Place  your  order  now. 

BAKER 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


&   HAMILTON,   Distributors 


SACRAMENTO 


IN    WRITING   TO   ADVERTISERS    PLEASE    MENTION    SUNSET 


Hotel  Pepper 


Cor.  Seventh  Street  and 
Burlington  Avenue 
Handsomest  hotel  structure  in  Lai  Angela  Now 
ready  for  gue*t«<  Every  modern  improvement ; 
evervtbiuK  new  and  up  to  date.  Neither  dust,  noise 
n*ir  "fog.  Hian-  dry  and  healthy;  only  eight  min* 
uteft  fmro  theatres  and  buviue^  center,  Elevator* 
from  lsasement  to  roof  garden,  where  the  finest  view 
imaginable  i»  outaiued.  Unexcelled  euUJne,  Same 
en  »r  |  vi  of  help  and  ma  u  *  gout  at  an  at  the  f  amou*  Tahoe 
Tavern.  R  a  t  c*  rea  so  n*  ble  For  pa  rti  cu  I  a  tn  add  r  c  ss 
BIRR     REALTY    CO.,  Proprietor 


5.  Biki-.\u!.>.\\hi.lr  fir--.. 


Brooke  Patent  NO-Air  Till,  $4.50 

I'erfet  t  Mrnlern  Tire.  No  let  time .  n<> 
n*|«.w\.  nuiMiiiip.  Resilient.  You  slip  it 
in   anil   n-le  everywhere.    By  «-xpri-s<,. 

Brooke  Tint  Co. 

14S3  ILAHK  STHCCT.  DKNVKR.  COLO. 


>  V  X  S  K  T 
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Any  talking  machine  will  reproduce  the  notes 
and  the  noise;  but  the  Charm  of  Sound — that  beauty 
and  expression  for  which  we  prize  music— is  re- 
produced only  by 

Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records 

and  best  when  they  are  used  on  the  Kdison 
Phonograph.  The  imitations  and  the  old  styles 
are  parodies  by  comparison. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  for  this:  First— 
The  surface  speed  of  the  record  in  passing  the  re- 
producing point  is  always  the  same,  giving  uni- 
form volume,  clearness  and  tonal  quality,  which 
is  not  true  of  the  other  style  records;  and  the 
reproducing  point  is  a  sapphire,  always  smooth 
and  clear,  never  wearing  away  (thereby  injuring 
the  reproduction  1.  nor  requiring  to  be  frequently 
changed.  Second— The  records  are  made  with  a 
sapphire  point  on  a  flawless  surface,  without  the 
roughness  produced  by  the  etching  with  acid  of 
other  methods,  and  faultlessly  duplicated  by  Gold 
Moulds,  which  process  is  patented  and  cannot  l>e 
lawfully  used  by  others. 

Three-  The  "button  point"  sapphire  of  the 
Kdison  Reproducer  is  the  only  one  that  actually 
follows  all  the  indentations  of  the  record,  giving 
a  faithful  reproduction.  The  blunt  points  of 
other  machines  slide  over  many  of  these  indenta- 
tions and  lose  the  best  of  the  music. 

The  Kdison  Phonograph  is  better  made  and 
finished  than  other  talking  machines— runs  truer, 
lasts  longer,  gives  more  perfect  results  and  better 
satisfaction.   Go  to  the  nearest  dealers  and  hear  it. 

Kdison  Phonographs  furnish  double  service, 
amusement  and  language  study. 

PETER  BAGI6ALUPI 

EDI80N  PHONOGRAPH  AGENCY 

933  Marlut  Strait  Su  Fraieisco,  Cilltonli 


ur  wanna  to  ADTurriutt  vlbam  nmno*  ■vnan 


REAL  ESTATE    BROKERS] 

PROFITABLE  CHICKEN 
foil  FRUIT  H4NCHES  ORJ 

•VINE  YAH  OS  • 
HUMBLE  HOMES    OR 
MAGNIFICENT  MAN5I01 
SITES  FOR  CORPORATE 
UNUFACTURING  OR  SUM 
EEll  RESORTS  IN  CITY  OR] 
•  *  -  COUNTRY  •  •  * 

We  have  opportunities  NOW 
?or  speculative  investment 

in  f*r?e  orsmdtf  sums* 

117  PACIFIC  AVE. 
SANTA  CRUZ 

CALIFORNIA 


•HEALD'S 


BUSINES5] 

[college: 

Young  Man: 
Reai'h  out  ami  up 
for  belter  things  In 
life.  Education- the 
right  kind  of  educa- 
tion and  training  — 
mftk^s  the  difference 
between  the  mental 
and  the  mailer.  So 
tastier  ifto  lannch 
than    a  sound 

bu&UiesB  educa- 
tion. 

Get  the  best. 


Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  coilcgi 
journal.    Address 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President 
24  Post  Street  SAN  FRANOSCC 


%cre  Tract  In 
irbs,on  Elec- 
Zmr  Line;  fine 
t  for  subdl- 
•n;  fine  beach. 
LOO  per  acre 


REAL   ESTATE 

FORGEUS  &  JOHNSTON 

SANTA    CRUZ,   CALIFORNIA 
80,000-Acre  Grant  In  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

For  Reference! :    City  Bank  and  County  Bank,  Santa  Cruz,  California 


170  Acre*  on  B 
Basin  Park  Roa 
several  larf 
streams  of  watc 
$5,000.00 


IF  you  use  more  than  25,000     ENVELOPES 

a  yoar  in  your  business  it  will  bo  GREATLY  TO  YOUR  ADVANTAGE  to  eonuaunieato  at  once  with 


tamuel    Cupples    Envelope    Co. 

14-86  WHITE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  632  SOUTH  6TH  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Printed  Envelopes  in  tKe  World 

Write  us  for  samples  of  our  **  PennyMTcrs  " 


Dl  MiSS  SMilg  Si  BI6  TREES 

Is  famous  grove  of  giant  Redwoods  lies  about  alz 
orth  of  Santa  Crus.  These  giants  of  the  forest 
ched  by  one  of  the  most  picturesque  driveways  in 
ila.  This  highway  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of 
jntalns.  delighting  the  eye  at  every  turn  with  some 
te  bit  of  mountain  scenery. 

rtles  leaving  Del  Monte,  by  wiring  at  oar  expense 
number  of  people,  will  be  met  with  carriages  at 
ipon  arrival  of  trains. 

rtles  leaving  Ban  Francisco  or  San  Jose  on  narrow 
wishing  to  stop  at  the  Rig  Trees,  can  have  car- 
meet  them  at  Big  Tree  Grove,  and  drive  to  Santa 
i  time  to  take  the  famous  Cliff  Drive, 
•kets  for  this  drive  can  be  procured  at  the  Southern 
Company's  ticket  office.  613  Market  street.  San 
wo,  or  at  Del  Monte  ticket  office,  Monterey.  Address 

HOPKINS    6&     BEESE 

PROPRIETORS   CITY   STASHES 

sseiatf  SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

ni  wnrnvs  to  aovsbtmsbs  plbabb 


^sssksisssiaai 


Recamier 

Cream 


*     *      * 


For  the  COMPLEXION 

WILL  CURE  PIMPLES,  BLACKHEADS  AND  ALL  8KIN  DISEASES 
Send  for  free  Sample  and  Circular  FOR    SALE    EVERYWB 

RECAMIER   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

131  WEST  31.t  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  CORPORATION 

Head  Office:    No.  l  Wall  St.,  New  York  San  Francisco  Branch:    34  i 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  PAID  IN       ....    $  7,894,400 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  AUTHORIZED    •    .    $10,000,000 

BRANCHES:    London,    Ban  Francisco,  Washington,  D.  0.,    City  of  Mexico,  »in11« ,  _ 

Yokohama,  Shanghai  and  Singapore.    Ageneiee  throng  hout  China,  J&pu: 
and  all  parte  of  Europe. 

A  general  banking  business  transacted.  Accounts  of  corporations,  firms  and  individuals  solicited.  Lam 
made  on  liberal  terms  on  approved  securities.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Bxchange  bought  and  sold.  *r'»^Hf 
and  Commercial  letters  of  credit  granted,  available  in  any  part  of  the  w*rld.  Interest  bearing;  certtefeaftes « 
deposit  issued  for  fixed  periods.  Interest  allowed  to  banks  on  current  daily  balances.  Special  rmtee  gives  t 
banks  keeping  accounts  with  us  and  drawing  direct  on  our  branches  and  agents  thruagtsoot  the  wee* 
Correspondence  invited. 


W    f*\   \^   "ip    "VT    Part  of  Marconi  Certificates 
171   W    1^1    ML,     1      Ut  Your  Money  WorK  for  Y«i 

MARCONI    CERTIFICATES  will  net  reu  from  lOO  to  lOOO 
p«r  osnt  better  r«s\»lte  thsn  any  labor   of  yours   oan  produoa 

ACT  NOW-DO  NOT  DELAY 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  for  as  many  blocks  of  20  as  yon  wish  to  the  \ 
No  subscription  for  less  than  $100.  Price  par  for  $5.00  certificates.  Tlie  price  may  1 
any  day.  The  stock  of  the  British  Marconi  Company  was  put  at  $5.00  and  is  now  getting  s 
$22  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange*  an  advance  of  340  per  cent.  The  poaaibflities  of  th 
American  Company  are  much  greater.  The  Marconi  system  is  indorsed  by  eoch  neea  • 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  by  the  press  of  the  entire  world. 
Marconi  and  Pupin  are  the  Consulting  Engineers  of  the  American  Company. 

Prospectus  upon  application  and  your  correspondence  solicited. 


F.  P.  WARD  ©•  CO.,  Bankers,  gS^gSXcBgy 

Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg,  ftu-  Load  TH 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Royal 
ing,  Chicago,  111.     Correspondents— M  UN  ROE  &  MUNROE,  N.  Y. 

[New  York  World,  Oct.  /,  /oty.]— "When  the  Bell  Teiepbooe  stock  was  first  pat 

twenty-five  years  ago,  it  went  begging  at  %  1 .00  a  share,  but  %\  .00  then  invested  iacsassss  te  emsjn  _ _^ 

and  the  profits  of  an  original  investor  of  $100  are  more  than  f  100,000.     The  scope  ef  the   WsjaanaT  Sjessn  I 
wider  than  that  of  the  Bell  Telephone.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  y 
by  moderate  investments  in  the  Marconi  Securities,  and  that  small  investors  wul ' 


a  few  years.     It  is  likely  that  certificates  representing  $5.00  will  increase  in  value  too 


»' ■     '■!        IHjwMi 

ere^eej*  fcfieV* 


19  wirriKG  n>  amrsaTiena  fLaue*  nsnmov 


-"""-"* 


I  LH.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

336     PINE     STREET 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


MAKE    A    SPECIALTY    OF 

CALIFORNIA 

MUNICIPAL    AND    CORPORATION 

BONDS 

EXEMPT    FROM    TAXATION 

I  I  !■!  I— L. 

EASTERN    OFFICES 

10   MlLH   STRICT,    BOSTON 

23a  LA  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

1 735   CHAMPA   STREET.  DEN VCR 


Chemi  st. 


I  HAVE  MADE  A  CAREFUL 

Chemical  ftisAivsis  of 

fQcfont 

VfirffifiTth 

and  find  Nothing  injurious 
or  objectionable  in  its  cophpc- 


FOR  TWO  SCORE  YEARS  andTEN 

Genteef  Americans  have  cared  for 
their  teeth  with  no  fear  of  Acid, 
Grit  or  other  injurious  substances 

BY  THE  USE  OF 

SOZODONT 


C\  H+  IJIAKM. 

A.  ^    >AII1H, 

Set  ret  try 


FRANKLIN  H.  HEAD, 

Vice  Frettdvat 
H.  Gh  Bt  ALEXANDER, 

ind  V..p.«4  Cea'l  M|r. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUA LTY 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

CAPITAL  STOCK*  $300,000 

GOOD  CONTRACTS  IN  GOOD  TERRITOR  V 
TO   GOOD   MEN 

WRITES  ALL   FORM*  OF 

Persona!  Accident  and  Health  Insurance 

More  then    Four    Million 
Dollars  paid  to  Policy  Holder* 

W.  H.  BETTS,  Resident  Manager 


MuUiitt  *JtJn§i  Bftnk  Building 


San  FfancJaao 


A  cemrjjly  loctitJ,  \\\g\\  cits*  Europtin  Wei.  wfrh 
cafe  In  connection,  catering  to  ibe  com  ton  of  Its 
ptrront* 

ROOMS  $1.00  PER  DAY  UP 
Nrtrl?  one   hundred  rooms  connected   with   tut  ha 

THE    LEXINGTON 

Opposite  New  M«fn  Street  Postoffite  Siic 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
THE  AMES  HOTEL  CO, 


IS    WTUJIXQ    TO   ACTBHTlfl*«a    P1,*ASE    JllfiNTlOK    At?  N  SIT 


Special  accommodation*  for  Traveling  Men. 
Headquarters  for  Mining  Men. 
The  only  Strictly  European  Plan  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco. 


Lick  House 

G.  W.  KINGSBURY 
Lessee  and  Manager 

Corner  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Streets 
San  Francisco,        -         -         California 


The  only  Fire  Proof  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
A  Modern  Hotel  Newly  Fitted  Throughout. 
Center  of  Business  District 
Convenient  to  All  Car  Lines. 


I 


MENNEN'S 

^^  ftOAATCD   TALCUM 

£  Toilet  Powder 

MK  «■  Kb        htm  «J  *kv  41    pi  nirin      G* 


[CALIFORNIA  SWEET  PEA^ 


irT  -rv~m — :  the  United  States  have 

Jied  with  a  lam  number  of  packages  of 

Sweet  Pea  Seeds  for  free  distribution. 

A»k  foe  a  peckage-tbey  are  free.    You  do 

lythlng— will 


not  have  to  buy  anything— will  grow  easily  any 

y^.-J^y^tofooae^byRigCER, 

the  California  Perfumer,  the  maker  of  the  fam- 
ous perfume. 

PALO  ALTO  PINK 

THE  PERFUME  THAT  LASTS 

The  object  of  the  distribution  is  to  spread 
throughout  the  country  lasting  remembrances  of 
the  California  Flower  Farms  where  RIECEK'S 
CALIFORNIA  PERFUMES  are  made/ 

If  your  druggtet  has  not  been  supplied  with 
the  seeds  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  we 
will  supply  you. 

PAUL  RIEGER  &  CO. 

161  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO        CALIFORNIA 


fEGEK5 

THE  CALIFORNIA"! 


in  wnnu  *o  tstmiUH  miii  mbxtiok  idsir 


FLAME  TOKAYS 

[GROWN  IN  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 

INIA      v 


\ 


\J7  7 


* 


\ . 


WRITE  THE 

SACRAMENTO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

1T2  J    STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

for  pamphlets  about  this  and  other  products  that  reaui 
their  highest  state  of  Perfection  in  the  Sacramento  Vahey 


IN    WRITING   TO   ADVERTISERS    FLEA8E    MENTION    SUNSET 


^iSSJSUss. 


"It's  Always  May  in  Hawaii" 

Aterape  Taiftptfiture  for  the  Year  1903  was  73.07  dfflrrM 
That*  beautiful  Tropk*  1  It! and*  *ra 
Cooled  by  contlant  trade  wind*.  A  won- 
derful variety  of  impreiiive  icenefy, 
Summer  te*f  for  bathing  the  year-round. 
UntMcelled  Modern  Accommodation! 
Bo  for*  fixing  an  iii&*r*ry  for  your  ovtiati 

HEAR   OF  HAWAII! 

Full  jnfririHAtii'ri  fmm  \t>  raJlrouli*  «w  addntt 

HAWAII   PROMOTION    COMMITTEE 

Kt[ifL->entLu^  I  he  TttTituTV  irf  J i. up  in  Cljjmt-ti  of  Commerce 
Mtnh*ntl    AuOtlatitfL 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

Serif t  t'<T  Ix.iufifuL  vniVcnfr  b&<k.  full  of  intcresti  n^  photo£Tiphi 
And  inCumutkia, 


A  Pencil  BooK 

For  a  Post 


AH  lead  pencils  have  their 
uses — else  they  wouldn't 
have  been  made.  The 
thing  is  to  get  them  to  the 
right  users.  That's  why 
Dixon's  Index  was  made. 
That's  why  you  better 
write  for  it.  You  can't 
think  of  a  lead  pencil  ques- 
tion it  does  not  answer. 


Addre^.   Do  pi.   A  K 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    C 
Jersey  City.  N,  J 


HOTEL   ST.   NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    PLANS 

J~,tatfi2roa*fi»i?«t^te  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

A  Thoroughly  Modern  Flrst-Class   Hotel 
Conducted  b> 

IRA  R.  and  J.  H.  DOOL1TTLE  HOTEL  CO. 


H.  C*  SMITH,  Secret*!-? 


J  AS.  H.  DOOLITTLE,  Muimgei 


Union  Lock  Poultry  Fane 

Stretches  on  Straight  Lines 

SAVES   HALF   THE    POST  BESIDE 
TOP  AND  (BOTTOM  RAIL 


Pacific  Steel  &  Wire  Compar 

Orricc:  San  Francisco 
Works      Oakland.   California 

write  fob  cat4loqui* 


IN     W&JTING    tO    Ar>nWTl«fcHH     TLEAflK    XEKttOX    SVHtiWl 


LUIS  HOT  SULPHUR  SPRIH6S 
SAX  IjUIS  OBISPO,  CALIF. 

Mlraouloiui  Otires  of 

RHEUMATISM  AND    KIDNEY  TROUBLES 

*T  Maktef  aai  btthiaf  (■  tht  water  wt  care  RBEUMAT1SM  wfcca  all 
•than  fall,  WE  DO  NOT  WANT  A  NICKEL  beftra  yw  are  cut*. 
A  FEW  TESTIMONIALS- J.  B.  Blake  says:  "I  buffered  with 
rheumatism.  I  oame  there  on  crutches.  In  two  weeks  I  was  re- 
lieved of  all  pain  snd  swelling,  and  left  a  well  man."  J.  D.  Batch- 
elder  says:  I  was  helpleas,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  baths.  In  a 
short  time  1  was  cured."  £.  J.  Brown  writes:  "I  came  to  jour 
Springs  with  acute  articular  rheumatism;  all  my  joints  stiff  I 
■offered  excruciating  paina;aftertwo  months  I  was  perfectly  cured 
and  hare  been  well  aince."  James  P.  Ourtin  aaya:  "I  was  taken 
down  with  kidney  troubles:  I  endured  Indescribable  pains:  it 
made  me  groan  and  suffer  at  night  so  that  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
left  the  8prlngs  in  four  weeks  a  well  man."  £.  H.  Myers  swears 
that  when  he  came  he  could  only  move  one  hand  and  hia  head  and 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  baths  in  a  wheelbarrow,  In  a  abort  time  I 
was  completely  cured ;  In  my  judgment  there  la  no  better  water 
for  kidney  and  bladder  trouble."  Mrs.  B.  D.  De  Morons  writes; 
•"For  years  I  lived  in  torture:  my  friends  had  to  feed  me,  as  I 
was  helplessly  stiff.  I  had  to  be  carried  to  the  baths;  after  ono 
month  I  was  cured  and  am  well  today."  H.  0.  Knight  aaya,  I  suf- 
fered from  Inflammatory  rheumatism:  laid  in  bed  seven  months; 
not  able  to  more  or  feed  myself;  my  joints  all  stiff  and  enlarged; 
oonld  get  no  relief;  the  water  of  8an  Luis  Hot  Sulphur  8prlngs 
eared  me  and  I  am  well  today.  Frank  Pico  writes:  I  was  in  bed  two 
months:  oould  hardly  more  any  part  of  my  body;  I  was  cured:  I 
know  the  Springs  eared  my  life"  Anton  Stanuseioh  aaya;  When 
I  oame  I  was  aa  helpless  aa  a  baby;  couldn't  even  more  my  hand*: 
bow  I  am  well."  Send  for  book  of  information  and  testimonials. 
1*1  LTI8  HOT  SFLTHrS  SPRUUS,  ituCtlj     8AI  LI  W  UttUPO,  CALlfr . 

Our  springs    have    cured    Chronic  Rheumatism  when 
Medicines  aud  Physicians  have  failed.    Write  us. 


Cablb  Addblsss:     17LCO 

ABC  Code,  Hh  Edition 

The   Lumberman's  Standard   Telegraph  Code 
Pacific  Coast   Lumberman'?!  Telegraph   Code 
Western  Onion  Telegraph  Code 


UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Redwood  and  Pine  Lumber 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles, 
Split  Shakes,  Etc. 

Office,  207  CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

TELEPHONE  PRIVATE  EXCHANGE  62* 

YARBa   AND    PLANING    MILLS 

SIXTH    AND   CHANNEL    STREETS 


SAW    MILLS 

Fort  Bragg,  Mendocino  Co.,  California 


I.  LEVY 


MRS.  D.  SCHWEITZER 


J.  SCHWEITZER  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Butchers  and  Meat  Jobbers 


NO   RETAILING  DONE 

416-418    CLAY   STREET 

AND 

413-415     MERCHANT    STREET 
I  Battery,  8m  Fraaolaoa 


Tolephoaa  Mala  36S 


Hotel,  Restairaot  and  Shipping  Sipplles  a  Specialty 


IN  WBITINO  TO  ADTEBTISCBS  FLBJUM   MIXTION   SUN8BT 


HIRAM  C.  SMITH 


Pacific 


Cumber  Company 

WANUPACTURHXS  OF 

REDWOOD    LUMBER 
SHINGLES.     ETC. 

Dry  Lumber  and  Shingles  in  Straight  and 
Mixed  Carloads  a  Specialty 

Mill*  at  &coti«,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

PAPArrrv    J    3MMM0  FBET  LUMBER   \    ****** 
CAPACITY.    |    TOO.O0O  SHINGLES  |    DArl*v 

Main  Office 
Room    308,    R I  ALTO    BUILDING 

Smn  Pranelsco.  California 


"99:*    of  Camera 
Value  is  in  the  tens" 


The'StyleB'Goer* 
lens  lets  light  through 
with  the  least  possible 
resistance — this  is  neces- 
sary for  instantaneous  pho- 
tography. Our  new  for- 
mula for  the  Goerz  Style  B 
has  produced  a  lens  which  en- 
ables the  amateur  to  make  pictures  under 
conditions  which  have  heretofore  been 
considered  unfavorable.  When  you  buy  a 
camera  tell  the  man  you  want  a  Goerz  Lens. 


Sample    Photographs    sent   on    request 
C,    P.    GOERZ, 

Room  87  ,  52  E.  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


i 
>= 


Telephone  John  3896 

O.   W.    NORDWELL 

Draper    and     Tailor 

397  BUSH  STREET,  cor,  Kearny,  Second  Floor  San   FranciSCO,  California 


L 


golcondahOT  QPRINQSanp  hotel 

IjocutecS  at  Gol60ii<!*»  Stato  of  Ktfftdft,  00  the  Smilhi'i'ii  Pucitk'  Railroad.  Special  for  ohwjb  of 
indict  iun,  DyiiptyjiBLja,  ti»u*.,  Rhfunintistn,  and  all  blrx»d  discuses.  Famous  tbo  world  over, 
Commpoml  vrllh  Loutft  Dutcrti»ct  Proprietor,  and  g*-t  full  j.artieular*,  M«<iitiou  yooi 
»p*cial  trouble  and  rwoeivis  npe«iile  direotioiJH. 


^     w  linlMJ    Tm     ,  ■  KIN    NI'fftRT 


jgffaWBBS«tt«l»e^ 


Vertical  System 
of  Filing 


Inttcid     of 

Uttering  your 
desk  with  let- 
ter rtlei  and 
letter-  books — 


.r  ou  keep  the 

entire  ton*- 

ipimdencr  in 

i  Ucjvy  msnili 

folder,    placing 

copiei  of  your  repliei 

with  the  letters  which 

the j    sniwer— ill  in 

order. 


You  rile  the  folder  rerflcilljf  {on  edge)  In  * 
cabinet  drawer,  where  it's  kepi  upright  by  a 
compressor. 

You  obtain  this  result;  Your  whole  corre- 
ipoudence  with  one  gorsrefH,  or  upon  one  subject, 
Is  always  together;  you  rnn  lay  vour  hand  on 
i\  instantly. 

Catalogue  jyS  i)  dncribrs  tht  n  V  and  Eu 
I  'rrtrcai  System  in  dtteil.  Shall  tu*  umi 
jt  to  yott  * 

YAWMAN  &   ERBE    MFG.  GO. 

635-9  Mission  St  Sin  Francisco.  CaliTornli 


*^mEm2&mm$Mfflmm*mMmm& 


OPEN 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

will  do  it  I  And  it  wilt  cost  you  only 
10  cents.  Don't  neglect  to  buy 
the  April  number.  It  will  open  your 
eye*  to  the  wonders,  pouibiiities. 
opportunities  to  the  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  optimism  of  the  great  West. 
It  will  show  you  what  ■  Pacific 
Coast  magazine  ought  to    be,     It  will 


YOUR 


show  you  a  live,  wide-awake,  up-io- 
date  magazine,  splendidly  and  elab- 
orately illustrated.  It  treats  of  the  war, 
and  has  10  pages  of  illustration*  con- 
cerning it.  You  will  say  it  is  one  of 
the  best  10  cents'  worth  you  have  ever 
had.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  The 
Pacific  Monthly  tend  u*  hit  name  and 
5  cents  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy. 

The  Pacific  Monthly 

PORTLAND,      OREGON 


EYES 


in  wiitiko  to  ADrarriMia  piaam  Mwmon  sukmt 


SI. on  a  yeai* 


10  cts.  a  copy 


the:  key 


Are  you  considering  Cakifornian  investments? 
Ff  you  are  it  id* y  pay  you  to  keep  Uh  on  f*The 
Koyi**  an  inrestorn  monthly  representing  specified 
enterprise*  that  offer  investment*  from  fW  up.  All 
capital  paid  in  amounting  to  flfiO  or  multiple*  ihert 
of.  can,  at  the  invfNtorS  option,  he  wade  redeem- 
able in  cash  hy  f»  venr*  Certificate!  of  Indebtedness 
touedby  the  j£.uTO,0llJ  Brill*  Syndicate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Commercial  Metropolis  of  the  Pacific 

Address,    THE  KIT.  407tf    Turk    StM    San   Fran-   * 
Cisco.  California,    Sample  copy  free,  tf» 


I  WANT  BOYS 

TO  WORK  FOR  ME  THIS 

— —  .1  U  M  M  E  P 

tf  jou  will  tprnd  one  o*y  e*ch  month  in  my 
employ  I  will  iraarauteo  you  a  hW  UiiJe  la- 
rorat» ;  CHOUfEa  t*>  k*epy  ou  In  ape  lull  njf  money" 
for  *  ra  unlit  T»*  work  ••  pleaunt  and  oul-of- 
<l^.ir*  .  .  .  Build  >»  m  N«I»m  »f  tOIK  QWM* 
1  will  itArt  you  (re*  of  any  ewt  and  will  coo- 
•tantljr   Kdriie  jon    in   your   work  ,»••,,*.« 

Writ*  for  my    lataraatlna*   book, 
♦♦Smaliey'a  l*lttl«  Buslnaaa  Men/' 

VICTOR    B«    3MALLEY 
Saint   Piul,    Mtnnotott 


r*triM»vwv*^M'H*»s*%***M*%<>j'wwvww%*v*^^ 


CASA  LOMA 

A  MODEL 

Apartment    House 

901    PINE  ST. 

San  Francisco,  California 


Tired  people  1  en finj  home  for  rent  and 
change  nave  four  peculiar  needs.  They 
need  privacy,  quiet*  comfort  and  twultary 
*afety>  An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to 
realize  all  these  In  a  new  (now  building  I 
apartment  hotel.  Out  of  doura  la  a  quiet* 
select  neighbor  bond*  a  noble  view  of  bay 
und  city,  hi  1 l«  top  air  and  south  slope  sun- 
eh  int.  Indoors  are  forty  detached,  isolated 
apartments  of  4  and  G  rooms,  planned  for 
the  most  per  feet  privacy,  comfort  and  l  us- 
ury* This  hotel  le  for  quiet  people  and  for 
j  est -seek  era.  Its  rare  specialties  are  pri- 
vacy, sanitary  fore-thought  and  a  kindly 
n obtrusive  concern  for  the  welfare  of  It* 
gtVOrta.  Heady  November  1*  1903.  Address 
R  l\  Kicker*  Manager  Casa  Lome.  901  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco*  California, 
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t.  C.  WILLIAMS.  Fr««i<Unt 


HENRY   TEMPLIMAN,  Tr 


Mendocino  Lumber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Redwood  Lumber 

Railroad  Ties  and  Forest  Products 

40  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Mill*  at  Mamdmelmm 


T«l«pHon«  Drumm  66 


INMAN,  POULSEN  &  CO. 

Oregon  Pine  Lumber 

Car   and    Cargo    Shippers 


ANNUAL    OUTPUT 
125  MILLION  rCCT 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WtMMMM  lODtTIOH  SUXtW 


PURCHASO*S'   GUIDE/ 


Jl_L 


BUSINESS  CARDS 

LONG  ESTABLISHED 
FIRMS 


THE 

Giant  Powder  Co. 

COWSOUDATBD 

202*204  Hayward  Building 

Sam    FiAftcriKo,   C*t, 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 


CARPETS 

Matting*,     linoleum,      CHI      Cloth* 
UphoUtcry  Goodtand  Piper  H*ngi&gi 

526-631   MARKET  ST.  SAM  FVtAftrCtSCO 


FRED.  B.  HAIGHT 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 

Specialties:       Tbe    Finest     Grade*   of    BvTTtt,    Cxu» 
ind   Egg*. 

212*214  FRONT  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


TCLEPHOftt    IWIM     M* 


E.  J.  ENSIGN  ®L  CO. 

LUBRICATING     OILS, 
PAINTS, VARNISHES.  E.TTC 

Manufacture?!   of    Lubricating    Coropoqada 
3*1  S«er«m*nto  St. 


Del  Monte  Milling  Co. 

Goner*]  Office*,  Front  and  C1»T  Su+ 
ftllli,     -     Second  and  Brannnn  Su. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Flnr,  Metis,  Rolled  Oatn,  Feedt  Grata,  Etc. 

f»r«k  Bnii i  Self- Halting  Batkvbeat  Ftaer 

*«U#40*t»ind  JUHtd  Wknf  in  Coa^tnid 

Packaget  *r*  Our  SptcUltici 


Capital    stock,    fl.OC 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Mff.  & 

Taificrt  ui  Uuafacn  ten  of 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  and 

Main  Offift  Tanner?  and  Factory*  rirrnii,  Mm 
4S9-4S1  MISSION  ST.  SAN  FRANCtftCC 


Wat.  Lvacm,  Fffi  J.  K.  Ko«Jti»OH,  YI«.Fm, 

Si  nine  Hahiltoh,  l**Y 

Keystone  Boiler WorKs 

MARINE  AND  STATIONARY  BOILERS 

Iron  T*pt  •  and  PL«e  lr*a  W&rfe 

Rcpcir  work  vroiaptly  aiteaderf  io 

Slala  ind  Foitom  Streeb  San  Francisco 


Le  Count  Bros.  Co 

STATION  IS. 

AM*     BLAME      IODK 

uuu 

533  MARHET    STiXtt 

Oppofite  Siniome  St.  Sa*  Fa. 


Magnesia  Asbestos  Supply  Go. 

(mtO«»OIIATKD) 

MigntiLt,  An  bier  Aabettot  Air  Cell,  Afbcale* 

MaaJdrd,  Siean   fip*  and   Butter  Coveringa, 

Aibeffoi  tio&&*  of  trtry  drtrripttoa 

lST4ft3  Spur  Street  inn  Francftc* 

*OLt    AOCHT* 

1        I  t  Matttsn.  Ctfs  (^  ™>  M<i"'i*  Cwtrtsi 


C.  E,.  DENNETT 


Rawhide    Artificial 


WHaI 
Warranted 

A3*  TW%\  Str*ci 

oahu 


l>    SVtflTIVi    T*J    4HVKferiiii:L«    FLXAHE    **STIOA    ■!?! 
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r*  ^  n 


1  s  c  o 


POPU  UTION 

SAN      FRANCISCO,    450,000  STATE,    1,485,053 

Bank  clearing*  during  twelve  months  ending  December,  1902,  were  $1,342,927,204.34,  an 
inereue  of  $  1 64 , 757, 60S  over  the  previous  year, 

Reuablk  Information  regarding  city  or  oountry  property  in  California  can  be  obtained 
by  corresponding  with  any  of  the  below-mentioned  firme. 


m\\*m  A,  Mntt        Thomas  Migte.  Jr.        Frederic  Ci  Miflee 

Thomas  Magee  &  Sons 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

5  Montgomery  Street,  San   Francisco,  CaL 

J*ubH*h.'t,«i  flu ii  FruuclH:**  Real  Eainta  Circular 
Han  Franclffo  real  uaUie  only  KsiuMlsIml  186G 


T.     D.    OOABDM*N 


&CO.     C.     BOABOMAH,     JR. 


BOARDMAN  BROS.  &  CO. 

CITY,      SUBURBAN      AND 
COUNTRY      PROPERTIES 

CO RUtlPOH Bt  MC  €     1 H  V  I  T  E  D 

13S    MONTGOMERY   ST.  BAN    FRANCISCO*    CAL. 


C.   T.    SrADit 


5AW*t.    ClNTlH 


C  THRLtJ  AiHTOM 


WtLAtiK  H,   CAtDlhLR 


CENTER    &  SPADER 

REAL  ESTATE  AND 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Reno  Collected $  Lain*  Negotiated. 
Full   Charge   T  Jcen   of    Property, 

II  M.mi^.m.  r>    St.  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL* 


AiHTON   &   GARDINER. 

(LEAL       ESTATE      AMO       IN.SUft.ANCE.       AOENTJ 

JPCClAt     C4AC    Or     HAKDLIHG 
EJTATtJ*        £ITA»UiHtt>     1*ift 

411  rlOMTOOMEUT  JT„  SAN  FRANCIJCO,  CAL, 


Illustrated 

HOME-SEEKERS'  GUIDE 

TO 

CALIFORNIA 

Mjtlrd  frr«  lor  4c.  foitage 


Apply  to  the 

CALIFORNIA  COLONIZATION 
BUREAU 


I  hrnm.  k  tluilrfriu 


&M  FfMChCO 


phone  rnoHT  za 


GfO,    A.     DMMOhD 


RAYMOND,  ARMSTRONG  &  GO. 

REAL    ESTATE    BROKERS 


MILLS  BUILDING 
AOOM  a,    TTM  FLOOR 


•AN   FRANC<*C04  CAL. 


McEWEN    BROS. 
POINT     RICHMOND     LOTS 

and 

San     Francisco     Real    Estate 

IIS  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAt. 


OUT  T.  WATMAN 

REAL  tJTATE 

BlMINEif    AND    RCIIDCNCC    PROPERTIES 


US  MONTOOfltUT  4T. 
orr.  ocooiot.t  moth 


IAN    rRANCUCO 


t,    H      SPECK,     PBISIOCNT 

SPECK    &    CO. 

(IncorporMtd) 

REAL    ESTATE,    FINANCIAL    AND 

INSURANCE    AGENTS 

Hmian  Rented      Loin*.      Re nti  Cnllevicd.      Full  Charge 

Taken  of  Property  for  Abwntcc  Ownen. 

©07    MARKET   ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


t%    <*UlTt\U    T*i    41*1  GUT  <K«ttft    Pl.SAMK    ME*  Tin*    rJCXSTT 


BULLOCtt  &  JONICS  CO. 

Tailors,  Furnishers 
Shirt     Makers 

106-106  S\»tt*r  St.                     San  Frtncitoo 

TlUPHOUt  MMVATC  IICMAMI  SOI 

Nathan  -  Dohrmann    Co. 

tsTMusMS  !•••                      meesPSMTts  «»•• 

Pottery,  Glassware,  Art  Gooes,  HeeaeeeW  Geeea 
Lamta,   CeHery,  Plated  Ware,  Hotel  Swamliee 

12»- 132  SUTTCR  ST.                SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Globe  Sheet  Metal  WorKs 

Tin,  GaloaniMod  and 
Sheet   Iron   Work 

Sky  Lights  a  Specialty,  Steel  Pipe  and  Tanks,  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Plants,  Dust  Collectors,  Fans,  Blowers 

144  FI1ST  STREET                  SAN  FRAltCISCO,  CAL. 

WHITTIER-COBURN  CO. 

Maaeractarers  and  Importers 

PAINT  J,  OILJ,  VARNI3H.  BRUJHE^S,  ETC 
LUBRJCATINO    OILJ    AND    COPIPOUNDJ 

Plate    and    Window    Glam 
Plain  and  Beveled    Mirrors 

16-11  rRtriONT  .STREET                           JAN  ML  AN  CI  ICO.  CAL. 

Boesch    Lamp    Company 

885     JtllMioa     Street 

WE    REPAIR 

And    Make  to   Order  Carriage   Lamps,   House    Lamp*,   Street 
Lamps,  in  fact  Lamps  of  every  description.    Jardinieres  con- 
verted into  Artistic  Lamps.     Re-Snishing  and  Plating  properly 
executed.     SKILL   and    EXPERIENCE    with    oar    Faculties 
enable  ns  to  do  first-class  work  reasonable 

Special  Automobile  Lamps  ami  Acetyleno  Generators 

Alexander  -  Yost    Co. 

Hardware,    Machinery, 
Tools  and  Shop  Supplies 

401  MarKat  St..  Cor.  Fremont 

WM.    SOMROCICR,    PMSWCNT 

California  Art  Glass  Works 

Eatosltf,  StaMfr*  Bevellsf ,  Etc. 

Cairca  Meaortal  WMaws  a  Specialty 

Office  120  SecoM)  St.                            Saa  Frseclsce,  Cat 

Gold  Medal  California  Midwinter  International  Exposition  1894 

Grand  Silver  Medal  World's  Exposition,  Parts,  1900 

Highest  Awards  Wherever  Exhibited 

B.    GRAVE    COMPANY 

4S1  and  498  Pacific  Street,  S.  F. 

Builders  of  strictly  First-Class  Carriages, 
Buggies    and    Wagons    of   all    kinds. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Mailed  Free 

STANDARD  OPTICAL  CO. 

MANUrACTUBINO 

OPTICIANS 

Direct     Importers    of    Optical    Goods 

ScieatlSc  and  Mathematical  Instruments                         1 

217  llamnay  St.                              Sam  Frmaaoieoo     1 

IN   WRITING  TO  ADTBRTI8IR8   PLBA8B   MENTION   SON  SIT 
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L  L  WHITE  LUMBER  COMPANY 


303  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 

::    REDWOOD   LUMBER,    RAILROAD   TIES,   also   OAK    £ 
::    TAN   BARK  and  its  EXTRACT  FOR  TANNERS  (g£fl    | 

AGENCY    FOR   ITS 

PURE  OAK  TANNIN  BOILER  COMPOUND 
THE  AMERICAN  OIL  6-  PAINT  COMPANY 


19    SPEAR    STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO    J 
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SCOTT  &  VAN  ARSDAIX 
LUMBER   COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

S.  S.  JOHNSON,  President  and  General  Manager 


MIU.S  AT  McCLOUD  CAPACITY,  90,000,000  fEET  PER  ANNUM 

Yards  at  Mc  Cloud,  Ash  Creek  and  Upton,  California 


4* 


Main  Yard  San  Franciaco,  Fifth  and  Braanan  Street*, 
Main  Yard  Stockton,  Center  and  Sonora  Streets, 


M.  HARRIS,  Manager 
M.  J.  GARDNBR,  Manager 


WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


yards: 

RED  BLUFF    f    T-tlKaM  e™t* 
CORNING  i    T*tem»  c**«> 

OR  LAND,  Glenn  Count j 

WOODLAND.  Yolo  Count? 

MAXWELL,  MM  Countj 

OIICG        1 

8LCGS  Bull*  County 

GRIDLEY    k 

TUBA  CITY.  Sutter  County 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Channel  Iti. 


Sierra  Lumber  Co. 


MA  SIT  *CTU*  ERft    OF 


LUMBER,  DOORS 

WINDOWS,  BUNDS,  Etc. 


FRUIT  BOXES 

and  DRYING  TRAYS 


Specialty : 
SUGAR  PINE  LUMBER 


S«v  Mill*  m%  Lroniv rite  and  Wn]  Branch 

Door  Factory,  Box  Factory  and  Ptanlni  Mill  at  Red  Bluff 

Boa  Factor]  tad  Plaalnf.  Mill  at  Chico 


in  watTino  to  Atromasfcs  pleas*  mention  sunhst 


IN    WltlTX.NO    TO    ADVRRTIHKUR    1'LKAHK    MENTION    Sl'NSKT 


"THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  CALIFORNIA"  fitfflRKS 

Come  and  make  a  selection ;  if  yon  cannot  come  will  select  best  unsold  lot  for  you,  and  if  on  ar- 
rival you  are  not  satisfied,  will  exchange  with  yon  or  refund  your  money.  Prices  from  $ 60  to  f  85 
per  acre;  terms  cash.  Rich  soil,  beautiful  location,  close  to  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Corning. 
Orchards  planted  and  oared  for  at  reasonable  rates  for  absent  owners. 

A.  B.  AITKEN,  PIONEER  REAL  ESTATE  DEALER,  Corning,  Tehama  Coanty,  California 


THIS  IS  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


If  you  are  figuring  on  moving  to  the  Pacific  Slope. 

We  act  as  agents  for  parties  shipping  their 

household  SOOdS  either  West  or  East.     Send  for  map  of  California  free.     Write  for  rates. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL   FREIGHT   COMPANY 

855  Dearborn  Street  96  Montgomery  Street  226  West  Fifth  Street 

Chicago,  IllinoU  Bmn  Francisco,  California  Los  Angeles,  California 


LOOK 


at  this  paper  on  which  Sunset  Magazine  is  printed.  It  is  furnished 
by  us.  All  of  the  best  periodicals  in  the  State — or  nearly  all  —  get 
their  paper  at  our  place.     All  kinds   of  paper   and  all   of  the   best 

BONESTELL,    RICHARDSON    &    CO.,    Inc. 

CORNER  SAlfSOMB  and  SACRAMENTO   STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


JOHN    Q.    ILS    &    CO.,  8U-8,I.^S,foTRBBT 

FRENCH  RANGES  and  BROILERS 

Irerythinf  for  Kitchen  and  Bakery  Bend  for  Catalogue  Correspondence  Solicited 

Our  Ranges  used  by  entire  Southern  Pacific  8yttem 


■ ■ * 

CURERS  OF  "OUR  CHOICE  HAMS" 

LEON  BLUM                      DANXKL  ROTH 

m  ^  m 
m  so  m 

«s  1 

■  °     ■ 

Roth,  Blum  &  Go. 

PORK  AND 
1              PROVISION 

PACKERS 
'     Office,  201-203  Ciflfsnla  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

HIGHEST 

PRICE    PAID    FOR    HOGS 

Phonc  Blue  226 
Residence!    -     979   DOLORES    STREET 


BENNETTS 

Concert   Band 

GEO.  W.  BENNETT,  Letder 


Office  i  126  KEARNY  ST.,  San  Frandsco 
Phonc  Bush  478 


THE   YOUNG   &  SWAIN 
BAKING    COMPANY 


Operate  a  machine  bread  bakery 
in  a  manner  insuring  cleanliness  in 
production  and  excellence  of  bread 


218  SUTTER  STREET 
2229-2289  GEARY  STREET 
WHOLESALE      AND       RETAIL 


TRICYCLE 
MPANY 

if    . 


I  It* 


Ill  WBJT1XO  TO  ADTBBTia 


NEVILLE  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


Bags  and  Bagging 


TENT8,   AWNINGS,  COVERS 

Cotton  Duck  and  Sheetings,  Twines,  Nets 
and  Hammocks,  Water  Proof  Goods,  GOLD 
MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE 

27  to  33  California  Street  SAN  fRANCISCO,  CAL 


L.   R.   LARZELERE  6  CO. 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  BEANS,  GARLIC,  MILLSTUFF,  BAGS 
SI8-330  DAVIS  STREET     Telephone,  Main  840     San  Francisco,  California 


O'BRIEN  &  SP0T0RN0 


Wholesale  and   Retail   Dealers  in 


Poultry  and  Game,  Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs 

STALLS  3,  4,  5,  6,  37,  38  and  39  CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

California  Street  Entrance  Private  Exchange  515  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


AGENTS  AGENTS 

AUSTRALIAN    DISPATCH    LINE  ALLIANCE    MARINE    AND   GENERAL 

op  ASSURANCE   CO.,  LIMITED 

CLIPPER   SHIPS  (of  London) 

J.  J.    MOORE    &    CO. 

Shipping    and    General    Commission    Merchants 

IMPORTERS    AND    EXPORTERS 
418  CALIFORNIA  STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


fA.   B. 

1  A.  I. 

*)  WAT1 

I  8COT1 


SPECIALTIES  ^^^.„    ..„„«  J  A-  *•  CABLE    A  DDK  BBS 

LUMBER  AND   COAL  codes  lsed  <j  WATKTN.9  CLIFPMOORR 

1  SCOTT'S 


DOW  PUMPS 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

ARE    MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  GO. 

179  First  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IN    WRITING   TO  ADVERTISERS    PLEASE   MENTION    SUNSET 


DAM  JIT  HEAD  Of  PEOPLE  &  DITCH   IS   XlXitf   R1VKH,    KINUB  nifMY,  CALIF"  II  MA 


KINGS  COUNTY,  CAUFORNIA,  gg 


is  situated  in  the  richeit  portion  of  tbe  San 
Joauuin  Valley,  and  very  nearly  in  tbe  center 
of  tbe  state.  This  County  is  noted  for  the 
dl»ersHy  of  its  product  a,  and  excels  in  RAISINS, 
DRIED  FRUITS,  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY  INTERESTS,  Fifty- two  varieties  of  products  in  carload  Jots 
were  ahlpped  out  of  this  County  In  i9Qa,  CMcluslve  of  butter,  cheese,  poultry  and  eggs.  The  land  is  level  and 
abundantly  supplied  wlLh  water  for  Irrigation. 

IMPROVED    LANDS   AfcE    HELD   AT   FROM    175   TO   $300    PER    ACRE 
UNIMPROVED  LANDS  CAN  BE  HAD  AT  FROM  *2S  TO  #100  PER    ACRE 

Han  ford,  tbe  County  seat,  oonUlm  a  population  of  about  4000,  and  is  an  up-to-date  town  with  many  good 
buildings,  water  and  gas  works,  and  an  electric  lighting  system  ;  has  excellent  educational  institutions  and 
numerous  churches.     For  further  information  mddrc&s 


W.  R. 


"««rL,    KINGS  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TRADE  HANFORD,  CALIFORNIA 


A  DAISY  FARM  IN  8 AM  BENITO  00URTT 


HOLLUTER.,     CALIFORNIA 

County  Seat  of  San  Benito  County,  situated  in  the  famous  Santa  Clara  valley,  95  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  20  miles  from  Monterey  bay;  elevation  284  feet;  M.  A.  Temp.  58.9; 
rainfall  12  to  15  inches;  a  peculiarly  favored  spot  protected  alike  from  ocean  fogs  and 
interior  heat;  has  the  finest  climate  in  California.  HOLLISTEB  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  and  has  six  trains  daily.  HOLUSTER  is  the  ideal  location  and  above  are  a  few 
of  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  homeseeker,  the  farmer,  the  fruit  raiser,  the  poultryman, 
the  manufacturer  or  capitalist,  who  wishes  to  locate  in  a  perfect  climate,  in  a  community 
of  culture  and  refinement  and  where  nature  has  been  most  lavish.    Address 

San  Benito  County  Improvement  Club,  Hollister,  California 

FOB  FREE  BOOKLET  &    POULTRY  FOLDER 


nr  waiTDce  to  aomu 


rLUAsa  MBtmoM  sdksit 


BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

X* *  ^7w  irnPN I AJ*  MOST   FA M/\»  r  Jt  ^*  ** 


UM 


III 


I  u 


Hot  Mineral  Waters  and  Baths  for  the  Cure  of  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Sciatica,  Chronic  Malaria,  Etc. 

A  new  hole!  of  the  highest  standard  where  tourtata 
enjoy  every  comfort  and  convenient  situated  in  the  **emi 
tropical  region  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  On  the  dirarl 
line  of  the  Southern  Parifio  KuiLmacI,  nUty-eight  mile*  from 
San  FrnQci*co. 

Tht  oily  ml  PEAT  or  MUD  BATHS  1o  this  Cmtry 
A    handsomely    illustrated    booklet,    with    analymb   of 
waters,  will  be  mailed  by  addressing 

L,    R,     MEAD, 

Byron  Hoi  Springs  P.  O-,  California 


IS    ^BITING    TO    AnVEDTimrRH    |>1.V4ME    tt  EMTIO*    Sfftfl 


LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CAR  WHEEL  TIRES 

Steel  Tired  Wbceb  for  All  Ctaujej-  of  Service 
Steel  Carting*  and  iteel  forging  for  locomotive  \^rk 

M£MULLIN  &  EYRE 

Pacific  Cocst  Rcprcjent&tivej1 
124  Jean  jome  SX.        Jan  Francirco,  California. 


ix  WBtraro  to  Aomrii 


FLKAM  MIXTION  SUNSET 


Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Martins 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 

VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

505  MISSION  STREET 

Send  for  Catalogue  6an  Franc  tec  o,  Calif 


MURRAY    BKOTHEHy    MACHINE     WORJLS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

IMPROVED  HOIJTINO  BNOINBi  FOR.  ALL  PURPOiCi 
MARJNE,     .STATIONARY    AND     PORTABLE    ENOINtJ 

SOUTHEAST  CORNER  FOLSOM  AND  BEALE  STREETS  SAN   FRANCISCO 

TELEPHONE  MAIN   6220  PROMPT   ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO   JOBBING    AND    REPAIRS 


JOHN  FINN  METAL  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 

BABBITT    METALJ,  SOLDERS 
AND  GALVANIZING 

313-315  Howard  Street  Saa  Fraacltce,  California 


SONGS  OF  SOUTHERN  SCENES 

by  LOUIS  M.  KLSHKJmUS 

A.  collection  of  oharnlnM  and  iMipwUr 
poems.  HigHt  b«*\itli\*l  ftfj«»r«  paim** 
Cloth.  160  w.  Sont  on  r«c«ip>t  of  S>1.30  awl 
Po«tag«  6  ct». 

EASTMAN  LEWIS.  Publisher 
152  'West  55tH  Street.  New  Yers 


Jno.  J.  Cone         Robert  W.  Hiiit        Jit.  C.  Hallsted 
A.  m.  Fiere  D.  W.  McNiugher 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  GO. 

Bureau  of  Inspection 
Tests  and  Consultation 

71Bro*«iy,NEWYORK 

31  Norfolk  House.  LONDON 

1121  THo  Rookery.  CMCA90 
Monosgahela  Bonk  Building.  PITTSBURGH 

INSPECTION  Of 

Rails  and  Fastenings,  Cars,  Locomo- 
tives, Pipe,  etc.,  Bridges, 
Buildings  and  other 
Structures 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 


Reports  end  Estimates  oe  Properties 
■nd  Processes 


BRASS  AND  BELL  POIND  IT 

W.T.GARRATT&CO. 

Manefactaren  ta4  Dealer*  la 

BRASS    AND 
IRON    GOODS 

Tor  WATER.  STEAM   end  CAS 

pumps   or   ALL, 

DESCRIPTIONS 


136  to  142  rRCMOMT    STREET 
SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAUrOMIA 

Catalogue  MoM  too 


IN    WKITINO   TO   ADVEKTI8EIU*    PLEASE    MENT10K    MHTS 


WE  HANDLE  MACHINERY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


TOR 


Mines  and  Mills 
Machine  Shops 

and 

Foundries 


FOR 


Saw  and  Planing 
Mills 

Steam  and  Water 
Power  Plants 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McGONE 

21-23  Fremont  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i 


Power  Transmissions 


SHAFTING 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 

COLLARS 
BOXES 


PULLEYS 

Medart  Steel  Rim 
All  Steel  Split 
Wood  Split 


MEE5E  and  GOTTFRIED  COHPANY 

167  Fremont  Street,   San  Francisco 


Telephone.  Blatlc   1901 

ElUbllthed  Id 

New  York 1KM 

fiAn  Fritnt  im«»  .,,:.,.  l^i 

ILLOSTRATED  CATALOG  ITS 
ON    APPLICATION 


U-  ».  Exunttier  *nd  Adjust*  r  of  Itituiunentf  for  the  District  of  CaUforoip 

J*   O.    SAI^A 


liAMCTACTtftKlL   Of* 


Surveying,  Engineering,  Mining  and  Nautical  Implements 


y »^^^« 


Mule  rial  far  Office  Work 
8upplied 
ItmtMimentH  Examined,  Repaired 
and  Carefully  Adjusted 


429  flontgomcry  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORJ 


Corey  Bros.  Construction  Co. 


SEWER  AND 
WATER    WORKS    SYSTEMS. 


OGDEN    CITY, 


RAILROAD    CONTRACTORS 


UTAH 


u*  Vf&rnrt'j  to  Amisttt****  rLtiiK  bmhtson  *t7K«rr 


W.  H.MINER,  CO, 


669-67VTHE  ROOKERY" 


HENNESSEY 
FRICTION 
GEAR     f 

MINER 

DRAFT 

RIGGING 

GRAVITY 

SIDE 
BEARING 


LA  FLARE  MTENT  INSULATION 
PERFECTION  DOOR  BOLT  KEEPER 


IN   WBITUCG  TO  ▲M'EltTISBM   FUUSE   XKKTIO*  Ml 


(      OIL      )       (  WATER  ) 


RIVETED 


IRON    PIPE 

ALL     SIZES 

For  Mines,  Mills,  Irrigation,   Power  Plants 
and  Water  Works 

Particular    attention    given   to    the    manufacture   of  'WELL   CASING   for 
Oil  Wells  and  Artesian  Water.  Air  and  Blast  Pipe  for  Mines 

TANKS 

For  Oil,  Water  and  Cyanide  Plants 

W.    W.    MONTAGUE    &    CO. 

SAN    TRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Pioneer  Varnish  Works 

E.  L»  NUETER,  Proprietor 

816  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturer-*   of 

I  FINE  COACH,  RAILWAY  AND  FURNITURE  VARNISHES 
: 


NOTE,- Tht   varnlvhe*  used  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  arc 
supplied   exclusively   by   this  firm. 


1*    WttrTIKO   TO   ADTKHTT«HVa    PLSAS*    11  EN  T I  OS    &tT*SKT 


♦♦»♦♦»»»♦♦♦»♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Single  Expansion  and  Compound  Locomotives 


Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge  Locomotives.     Mine,  Furnace  and  Compressed  Air  Locomotives 
Locomotives  Particularly  Adapted  to  Logging  and  Plantation  Service 
Electric  Locomotives  with  Westinghouse  Motors 
Electric  Car  Trucks  With  or  Without  Motors 

BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ASBESTOS 
GOODS 


Boiler  and  Pipe  Coverings 

Fire  Proof  Materials 

Cold  Storage  Insolation 

Keystone  Building  and  Deadening  Felts 

Steam  and  Hydraulic  Packings 

and  Gaskets 

Asbestos  Roofings 


McDearmon  &  Co. 

422  SACRAMENTO  8T. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Coast  Ageott  for  H.  W.  Joftas-UOTlle  Co. 


THE 


KELSO 


COUPLER 

The  Kelso  "lock-set"  is  a 
real  one.  Dispenses  with 
acrobatic  work  by  the 
switchman.  Equally  posi- 
tive "lock-to-the-lock." 
Meets  fully  ALL  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Safety 
Appliance  Law  and  of  the 
Rules  of  the  M.  C  B. 
Association. 

■•■■fattmi  Exalathrtly  toy 

The  McComy  k  Tirhr  h 

PHtsburfhf  Pft* 


clflc 

McMULUN   * 


No.  1241 


1*    WHITING   TO  AprrnTIftERfl    FLKARB    MINTIOK   SUM 


CLIMAX 

SPRAY    PUMPS 

Save  ten  timet  ihttr  cost,  by  quickly  klltint 
insects,  bugs  and  worm*  on  tree*  in d  plants. 
Also  have  specul  noule  for  washing  *indo*i 
and  wagons,  tj^rcidinir  whitewash,  cold  water 
paints   and  liquid  disinEecunif.      Thty  ire 

Sent    on    Approval 

You  try  the  Climai;  ynu  are  the  imle  iudgt, 
Ruy  it  only  when  vim  kmm  by  test  it  does 
the  work.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  cat- 
alogue  explaining  hilly  why  ¥*>u  need  a 
Climax  Spray  Pump,  and  giring  prir«, 

Dayton    Supply    Company 

Successor  to  Nimn  No** It  and  Mj chine  Co. 

Dayton*    Ohio,    V.    S.    A. 


F*.      J*  O  K  I*  K 

Siitceuor  to 

The  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORKS 

Beams,    Angles,    Channels,    Tees,    Plates, 
Machine  Bolts,  Iron  Castings 

519  Mission  Street       San  Francisco 


MATTHEWS  LAUNCHES 


About  April  15th  several  of  these  beautiful 
limncbes  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  San 
Franeiaco.  Nothing  of  the  kind  haa  been  shown 
ou  thia  Coast,  and  any  one  interested  in  thi« 
braneh  of  Bjwrt  will  do  well  to  call  and  see  them. 
Matrhi'ws  Launches  are  made  in  rises  m aging- 
from  17  feet  to  65  feet  hi  li'iigth.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  book  orders  for  Spring  i J v livery. 
Prit-es  range  from  $400  for  a  small  open  launch 
to  $25,000  for  a  large  cruising  launch,  complete 
in  every  detail.     Send  for  catalog. 

HERCULES  US  ENGINE  WORKS 

163-1 6t  First  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE    PRIVATE    EXCHANGE 

522 

Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works 

MANUFACTURERS 

FIRE  BRICK 
FIRE  TILE 

ACID  PIPES 
ACID  BRICK 

DRAIN  TILE 
ACID  JARS 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

//**'       i    *^\    ^^^^\ 

1  VNrifM  Silt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

/*&*      V           1r»            /      T*Sl\ 

ff\_  ^1                    if  /v 

CULVERT  PIPE,  WELL  LINING 

SEMI-ORV  PRESSED  BRICK 

\           GREA8E  TRAPS,    KITCHEN   6INK8 

TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEV  PIPE 

£t    ■^ll^^MjiKLJU? 

LAUNDRY  TUB8,  LEAD  POT8 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MANTELS 

S          IN8ULATOR8 

FLUE  LININGS 

\Sj/*T                 pt^L  Jj 

FIRE  BRICK  DUST 

URNS  AND  VASES 

v5\*'  J       JeV        \    +aE¥ 

MODELLING  CLAY 

FLOWER  POTS 

FIRE  CLAY 

REFRACTORY    FIRE    B 
ALL 

RICK    AND   TILES   OF  LARGE   8IZE8   AND 
8HAPE8   A   SPECIALTY 

FACTORY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 

CITY  YARD 

18tm  AND  DIVISION  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

OFFICE 

ROOM  46,  FIFTH  FLOOR 
MILLS  BUILDING 

IK  WBITOf  O  TO 


lS^O  1804 

GEO.  A.  LOWE  CO. 

OGDEN,   UTAH 


JOBBERS  of  METAL.  CONTRACTORS.  BLACKSMITH 
AND  WHEELWRIGHT  SUPPLIES. 


President,  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  Vice-President  .nd  General  Manager,  THOMAS  R.  CUTLER 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  HORACE  G.  WHITNEY 


The  Utah  Sugar  Company 
Idaho   Sugar   Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BEET  SUGAR 


Factories  at  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah, 
and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Office,  ground  floor,  Deseret  News  Block,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


S.   I.   GRIFFIN  B.   C.   BLACHMAN 

BL  AC  KM  AN   (&  GRIFFIN 

WHOLESALE 

GRAIN,    SHEDS,    PRODUCE 

AND  HOME  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Cmrnmr  Twnty Fifth  St.  and  Wmmhlngtmn  Jkvm.  OGDEN,    UTAH 

IN    WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS   PLEASE   MENTION    SUNSET 


NEVADA,    THE    SILVER    STATE 


Q.LONKEY,  PRESIDENT 

a.H  ROBERTS ,  VICE  PPE310C 

SECRETARY      ^^pilf^, 
TREASURER    7 


J§tM 


TRUSTEES 

O  LONKE.V 

,J.H.ROBERT 

^F.CQNDON 


m{  VERDI  LUMBER  CO. 

0WTK£  TmJCKitmYEF 

'mm/ 


J  ROUGH  &  DRESSED  LUMBER. 


V^RDI.WASHC^E  CO.  NEV. 


RENO     BANKING 


THE  BANK  OF  NEVADA.    ™  «p  capital,  $600,000 

DIRECTOR8:    Daniel   Meyer,    G.  F.  Turrettin,    A.  G.  Fletcher,    P.  L.  Flanigan,    MoriU  Scheeline, 
H.  Fie  ish  hacker  and  Henry  Anderson. 

WASHOE  COUNTY  BANK.    Mi  «p  capital,  $500,000 

DIRECTORS:    Geo.  W.  Mapes,  M.  E.  Ward,  F.  M.  Rowland,  C.  T.  Bender,  Geo.  H.  Taylor. 

THE  FARMERS  AND  MERCHANTS  BANK,  i*  «  cprui,  $250,000 

ECTOR8:    T.  F.  Dunaway,  L.  Dolley,  W.  J.  West- 
John  Wagner,  H.  M.  Gorham  and  William  Levy. 


DIRECTORS:    T.  F.  Dunaway,   L.  Dolley,  W.  J.  Westerfleld,   C.  E.  Mack,     Fred  Grob,   R.  Kirman, 

*  •  wir* 


RAILROAD     MEN     ATTENTIONI 


6 


* 


EAST   RENO,  NEVADA 

Is  the  location  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  new  Round  House  and  Shops 

1C  A  A  Employees  will  be  at  work  in  the  new  Round  House 
,    *■*  ^  j£.  and  Shops  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  Roblson  Town  Tract  8BSa^.fe^7S£& 

of  6,000  or  over  will  be  in  Bast  Reno  within  twelve  months. ,  Electric  car  line  is  now  being 
built  between  Reno  and  East  Reno. 

Home  Lots,  $100;  Business  Lots,  $500  gu^JdSSS 

the  first  sixty  days,  many  have  been  re-sold  at  double  the  purchase  price.    Prices  arc 
advancing  rapidly.    Maps  and  list  of  prices  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
Get  in-vhile  prices  are  low  and  make  money.    Easy  terms.    Address 

O.    A.    ROBISON 

•underland    Building  RRJNO,    NEVADA 


m  wmmiro  to 


ihMktB  tifiuiTioif  scaasT 
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IRRIGATED  LAND: 


f 

i 


Bridle?  Raideuce  Within  Five  Minute* 
Walk  of  Thi?  Line! 


Adjoining  the  City  of 

MERCED, 
California, 
Offers  Best 
Opportunities  to 
HOMESEEKER 


The  Crocker- Huffman  Lam 
and  Water  Company 

Has  recently  subdivided  and  placed  on  the  market  a 
large  tract  of  rich,  level  landt  known  as  Bradley's 
Addition  to  Merced,  and  it  is  now  being  sold  in  lots  of 
five  acres  and  upwards,  at  low  prices  and  on  long  time, 
making  it  possible  for  almost  any  one  to  secure  a  home 
in  one  of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State. 
There  are  no  failures  of  field  crops  or  of  orchards 
where  land  like  this  is  under  good  irrigation  system. 
For  literature,  descriptive  of  Merced  County  and  plats 
of  Bradley  Addition  to  Merced,  Address 

jernberg  &  Anderson,  Agent 

Merced,  California 


ONE  MANAGEMENT 

The  Largest  Dealers,  Producers  and  Millers  of 
Rice  in  the  United  States 

We  operate  FOUR  MILLS,  atid  FOUR  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

The  Peoples  Independent  Rice  Mill  Co„  Limited,  Crowley,  La. 
The  Gneydan  Rice  Hill,  Gneydan,  La. 
The  Eureka  Rice  Mill,  Estherwood,  La. 
The  Abbeville  Rice  Mill,  Abbeville,  La. 


RICE    LANDS 

Improved   or   unimproved   farms   of   all   sizes   with 
abundajnt  water  supply  from  canals  or  wells;  close 
to  railroads  a^nd  mills 
Write  us  for  prices,  terms  and  description. 

W.  W.  DUSON  <a  BRO. 

CROWLEY  LOUISIANA 


SUNSET     MAGAZINE 

WANTS     REPRESENTATIVES 


A  Splendid  Opening  for 
Intelligent  Men  and  Women 
In  Every  City  in  the  Country 
Send  References  with  Application 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT.  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
4     Montgomery     Street,     San     Francisco,     California 

131    WHIT  I  NO  TO  IDVCmtBMl    MJUIIK   MKMTIOM    S!!N»tr 


U  C  SON 


™  IDEAL  CITY 
of  the  SOUTHWEST 


STREET  SCENE   IN   TUCSON 


A    PERFECT  WINTER    RESORT 


IN 


ARIZONA 


THE   LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


For  Information  Apply  te  CHAMBER  OF  COMM 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


^m>tmm,mm  mmmm^* 


IN    WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS    PLEV8E   MENTION    8UN8BT 


IK    WBITINO  TO   4DTERTISB1I8    I*LEABK    MENTION    8t?XBRT 


Desirable   Lands  for    Sal< 


In    Northern,    Central    and    Southern    Calif  oral 


-APPLY  TO- 


JOHN  W.  HOWELL,  526  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


wwwNteeee  ■ 


_ 


Rosedale  Colony  Tract  in  Placer  County,  California 

22  miles  from  Sscfumento. 

SO-acre  tra«m  from  $25  to  $75  per  sore. 

It  will  raise  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives  and  nil  deciduous  fro  ft*, 

Send  lor  Illustrated  catalogue,  '*  HOMES  In  the  HEART  of  CALIFORNIA." 

HAWK    &   CARLY 

Dealers  la  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 
JM4  Fourth  Street  SACRAJWENTa  CALIFORNIA 


ALFALFA 


3 

§ 


IF  YOU    ARC    LOOKING 
FOR  A    PLACE    WHERE 


CORN 


PLAIN    FARMING   IS  A  SUCCESS 


WHY    NOT    INVESTIGATE    THE 


LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRAN1 

Located  In  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties,  California 

The  Lacuna  U  las  Idest  toot  for  the  eaitero  fanner  who  U  accustomed  to  gvticrsl 
etery thing  to  e*t*  with  all  the  dellctoue  deciduous  fruLti  and  vine*  thrown  in  h 

S I  SSitfWMStt!!  (35  to  $50  PER  ACRE  {EKKSMKri. 

z?  I  For  full  part  leu  Ian,  illustrated  pamphlet  sad  newspaper  free,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS 


LA 


NO 


GRANT   BLOCK 


LATON,  CALIFORNIA 


WATER 


THOS.    H.   THOMPSON  Sa3c£fe&i 

AGENT    FOR 

Bank,  and  Other  Lands,  for  Tulare,  Kings  and  Kern  Ommtm 

I  always  have  SPECIAL  BARGAINS  TO  OFFER,  a$  the  Banks 

Attention  given  to  correspond*™*. 


IK   WBITlJkO  TO  ADTBSTISaaS  KA 


— 


The  Homeseekers'  Opportunity 


One  of  the  Main  Irrigation  Canals 

IRRIGATED  UNO,  WATCH  RIGHT  INCLUDED,  $35.00  to  $60.00  AN  ACRE 

CERES,  STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Eight  thousand  acres  in  the  famed  Whit  more  Tract,  135  miles  of  canal  and  irrigating 
ditches  in  this  district,  and  the  Whitmore  Tract  is  conceded  the  best  of  all.  This  tract  of  8,000 
acres  lies  on  either  side  of  the  Southern  Pacifie,  and  the  Santa  Ye  runs  through  it  on  the  east. 
Modesto  is  the  county  seat,  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  city  of  over  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Every  acre  of  the  Whitmore  Tract  is  tillable;  deed  to  the  land  includes  a  perpetual 
water  right. 

TITLE— The  title  has  been  vested  in  the  Whit  mores  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  comes 
directly  from  the  United  States  Government. 

PRODUCTS— Sweet  potatoes,  corn,  watermelons,  alfalfa  and  all  the  fruits  possible  in  the 
Golden  State  of  California. 

ORANGES — Many  homes  have  their  orange  trees,  and  though  not  raised  as  yet  here  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  we  have  perfect  conditions  for  the  orange;  and  fruit  matures  four 
weeks  earlier  than  in  Southern  California. 

OLIVES — Apricots,  nectarines,  figs  and  walnuts  also  attain  perfection;  table  and  wine  grapes 
do  well;  a  great  cattle  and  stock  country. 

CLIMATE— The  average  temperature  for  June,  July  and  August  at  7  a.  m.  is  62  degrees, 
at  2  i\  M.  90  degrees,  and  at  9  i\  M.  70  degrees. 

Send  for  illustrated  matter  which  will  be  mailed  free  ami  for  further  detail  infor- 
mation correspond  with 

C.  N.  WHITMORE,  CERE^S,  CALIFORNIA 


~~~4 


IX    WHITING  TO  ADVBIT1BER8    PLIA8E   MENTION   SUN  BET 


Attractive  Bargains  in  California  Properties 


Full- bearing  orange  prove  with  I3000  of  improve- 
ments; $200  an  acre.     Price,  $7$°Q- 

40- acre  orchard  J  Tulare  county  ;  $£3oo;  crop  pro- 
duces Saooo 

Improved  farm  near  Newcastle,  Placer  county; 
t*5  an  acre.     Price,  $£000;  one- half  cash. 

Furnished  house;  24  acres;  $2400;  1 2  acres  fruit. 

Cheap  lands  in  all  parts  of  Stale. 


72a  acres;  Madera, county  at  $5  I $3600}. 

700  acres;  I«ake  county,  for  $1000  ;  only  $500  coak. 

80  acres  for  fiooo;   near  Santa  Rom. 

45  acres;  Newcastle,  Placer  county  ;  cleaned; $£0 

1*44  acres  on  railroad;  Merced  county;  $30,000 

4000  acres;  cattle  ranch  and  improvements 

2400  acres,  dyked  land;  Coins*  county;  oewr  ft.  It 

Small  farms  and  orchards  in  best  counties. 


FRANCIS    R.    WARDLB    &   CO. 

230  MONTGOMERY  STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE  LANDS  FOR  SALE.  ™«iJ5SJSrj" 

We  have  a  selected  list  of  moil  desirable  properties,  embracing  alfalfa,  dallying  and  orange  tap  A*     ■  fliaaliasi 

of  which  vrc  would  like  to  place  before  homeseekeTs  and  investor*. 

We  are  age  at*  for  an  ideal  W>  acre  tract  of  superior,  strkity  foot-hill  orange  land,  lying  s  ntllf  «nd  1  atlf  rwae 

center  of  town,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  property  shown  in  the  accompanying  illual ratio k,     Ever*  ■*** 

i«    foot-hill   slope,  and  the  tract  will  be  sold    in  subdivisions  to  suit.     We  claim  for    fnia 

advantages.    PORTKR VI ISLE'S  reputation  for  early  oranges  is  well  known. 

DAIRYING  LANDS  A  SPECIALTY  CORRESPONDENCE  IWlTfiD 


WILLIAMS  &  YOUNG  CO.,  Inc. 


Porterville,  Tulare  Co.,  Caltfoni:; 


Prettiest 

Home  Colony  in  ail  California. ' 
f  Picturesque  Ran  Martin  Ranch 0 
J  In  peerless   Santa  Clara   Valley. 
[  While  yonr  salary  roes  on  wo  will  I 
build  yon  a  10  acre  home  for  §100 
\  down  and  SI?  00  monthly;  Fruit  or  J 
I  Tines.    Only  $100  an  acre.    Banks  j 
price.      Climate   and   soil   you 
want.    Catalogue  Free, 

C.  M.H00STERC0. 
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TWO 

VERY 

GOOD 

OFFERS 

FOR 

YOU 

T    O 

THINK 

OVER 


Water 


Plenty.  Rich  1 
'  feet  deep  wbers  great  oat  ■ 
/  sycamore  growth  Btg  twtP 
J  grain  farms  on  to  slums  iiMaeni 
f  to  flyer,  How  open  to  laamii 
L  40  acre  tracts,  Areran  §9*>a*i 
J  Easy  terms.  Doat  eetUelnCaS 
1  nta  before  seeing  UUa  H  L*  aJ 
1  lutely  matcMoao,  foil  Ti,  w 
i  prune,  orange,  eorm,  aMh* 
l  garden  land,    Cataistfoe  fr«*  j 

C  M.  WOOSTft  C& 
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I*    WftlTIMJ   TO   abtKltTlKlSRll    PLE4H1   MEXTtOS   SX'SSrT 
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ALFALFA 


FROM  SIX  TO  EIGHT  CROPS  A  YEAR 
FROM  ONE  TO  TWO  TONS  CURED  HAY  PER  ACRE  TO  THE  CROP 


Photograph  of  Alfalfa  Plant,   10  FEET  HIGH,  grown  in  Imperial  Valley,  1903 

IMPERIAL    VALLEY 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Largest  irrigation  sjstcm  In  the  United  States      Water   rights,   $20   per   acre,    Easy   term* 
Most  abundant  water  supply,  and  at  lowest  cost      Water  cheapest  on  Pacific  Coast 
Government  land,  $1,25  per  acre  land  most  fertile  in  the  world 

Estimated  wheat  and  barley  crop  of  1904,  100,000  acres,  one  ton  of  grain  to  acre,  100,000 
tons,  10,000  carloads, 

Southern  Pacific  Imperial  Branch  Railroad  now  in  operation  to  Imperial,  and  trains 
running  daily. 

F<>r  further  information,  tend  fur  reviaed  edition  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled,  "From 
Desert  to  Garden,"  containing  new  colored  map  of  Imperial  Valley;  also  lint  of  one  thousand 
land  own  era  in  the  valley;  aUo  aend  for  copy  of  "Album  of  Imperial  Settlement*"  and  the 
"  Imperial  Cat ©chiam/'     Addra*i 


IMPERIAL  LAND  COMPANY,  224?K,r 


California 


t!»   WI1TINO  TO  ADTKBTIIina  PUDASB  MIXTION  8CNSCT 


Oneont  a  Park 

A  CALIFORNIA  HOME  AMONG 
THE  OAKS 


Beautiful 


Healthful 


ON   HUNTINGTON   DRIVE  2£££B3SB, 


SEMI-TROPICAL  CLIMATE  SUPERB  VIEW  OF  MOUNTAINS  AND  VAUX* 

RICH  SOIL  PURE  WATER  EXCELLENT  CAR  SERVICt 

IMPROVED  STREETS  A  MILLIONAIRES  HOME  AT  A  POOR  MAN'S  PfMCf 

SOCIETY'S  RESORT 


Huntington  Land  and  Improvement  Ca 

FOR  PRICES,   PLATS  AND  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 


WM.  R.  STAATS  CO.  K.?.!!KTS%gS 

OR    R.    A.    ROWAN,   4t9    DOUGLAS    SLOG.,    LOS    ANO-CLCS.    CAUFORMtA 


IX  WBITINO  tu  aivirtiheui  pluiv  mshtioh  SOI 
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TABLE  and  WINE    ,    •'. 

GALT,    CALIFORNIA 


IfisdoB  Grapevine  la  the  Jonn  McFarland  Viaeyard,  |K  mllet  vcet  of  Gait,  Sacramento  Coast?, 
California,  whick  Viaeyard  yielded  mora  tnaa  jo  toot  to  the  sere)  punted  in  1854^  U  50  year*  old. 

We  have  7000  acres  of  the  best  wine  and  table  grape  land  in  California.  No  rooks.  No  brash, 
but  all  in  order  ready  to  plant,  now  being  subdivided.  1500  acres  already  planted  on  this  tract. 
We  invite  inspection,  as  they  speak  for  themselves. 

We  shipped  last  season  to  Eastern  markets  as  fine  Tokay  Grapes  as  were  overgrown  in  California. 

Price,  |50.00  per  acre,  in  tracts  to  suit,  from  five  acres  up,  and  you  have  your  choice  of  location. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Miles,  Whitaker  &  Ray  Colony 

GALT,   CALIFORNIA 

n  wmirora  so  iramm  mm  mbxtio*  suvsbt 


NIAGARA  FALLS  IN  WINTER 

Have  you  ever  seen  it  ?  It  is  the  experi- 
ence of  a  life  time.  Read  the  December 
Booklovers,  and  then  buy  a  ticket  via 
Michigan  Central,  "The  Niagara  Falls 
Route,"  to  New  York  or  Boston,  with 
ten  days  stop-over  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Send  3  red  stamps  for  souvenir  Niagara 
book,  and  ask  about  the  new  Niagara 
picture.     Address 

O.  W.  RUGGLE8,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  CHICAGO 


The  Eastern  Touris 

VISITING   CALIFORNIA 


Mi 88es  the  most  characteristic  and  inter 
portion  of  the  State  if  his    route  does  w 
include  the  mountain  district h. 

Now  is  the  best  season    of   the  year  t 
make  the  trip,  and  the 

SIERRA   RAILWAY 

Is  the  only  line  running  through  the  Man  I 
Lode  District,  the  richest  mineral  U-It  i 
the  State,  and  including  the  places  mad 
famous  in  the  works  of  Mark  Twain  ai 
Bret  Harte. 

The  only  route  to  the 

CALAVERAS  BIG  TREE! 

Connecting  directly  with  the  Southern  Pactl 
Company  at  Stockton. 


S.    H. 


SM  ITH 

JAMCSTOW* 

CAI 


The  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 

VIA 


Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 

TO  THE 

EAST 


NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS 


THROUGH  STANDARD  and  TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 

THROUGH 
FORT  WORTH  AND  DALLAS 

W.  J.  SHOTWELL  T.  D.  CONNELLY 

Gen'l  Agt.  625  Market  St.         Gen'l  Agt.  230  S.  Spring  St. 

San  Francisco.  California  Lot  Angeles,  California 

E.  P.  TURNER,  G.   P.  and  T.  A. 

Dallas,  Thai 


GUAYMAS 

on  the 

Sunset 
Route 

Great  Winter  Resort 
Paradise  for  Sportsmen 

For  bmaHfaffy  ffltfltratod  i^tHt*  m 
SONORA,  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 
OF  THE  VEST  MEXICAN  COAST. 

J.A.NAUGLB 
General  Pttfttofsr  Aftctf 
SONORA  RAILWAY 

Guaymas 


IN    WHITING  TO  ADYKSTIHEB8  PLEASE   MENTION   BUM 


WE    ARE         !^ 

Tourist  and  Immigrant 

AGENTS 


We  will  secure  rates  at  which  you  can  afford  to 
ship  your  household  goods  to  and  from  the  East. 
Write  nearest  office.  City  maps  free. 


Bekins  Van  &  Storage        Bskins  Household  Shipping        Bekins  Van  &  Storage 

244  S-  Broadway  **  Washington  Street  ll  Montgomery  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIFE    IS   SHORT  RETAIN   YOUR   YOUTH 

GO  TO 

French  Lick 

AND 

West    Baden    Springs 


in  tmc  HIGHLANDS  OF  SOUTHERN   INDIANA,  on  the 


MONON  ROUTE 


Hchi   for  the  Weary  Health  for  the  111  Recreation  for  All 

The  remedial  properties  of  the  various  Springs  at  these  famous  resorts  are 
world  renowned  for  e-hronia  ailments  of  Btomach,  Liver,  Kidney*  and  liuwels. 
Yon  drink   the   waters — nature   does  the   re*t, 

EuinlM  Rita  and  Good  Train  Service  from  All  Parts  of  the  Country 

HUTEIj  RATES  rauic*4  from  $8  up  to  $35  per  woek,  including  tr*e  tine  of  waters.  Ae- 
comiDOdattoiii  from  the  plain  boardings honae  up  to  tho  fluent  apartments  and  service  to  be 
obtained  in  the  bent  metropolitan  hotels* 

Booklet  te  llitiir  all  about  the  waters  and  giving  Hal  oi  th*  hotels  and 

baardiiij£-bou»*.|M  with  thofrrates  sent  free. 

CHAS    R,  ROCKWELL,  «mi«  FHANK  J.  REED, 

Traffic  Manager  General  P«»*nfc*r  Agent 

MONON    ROUTE,    CHICAGO 

■  ■  ■  mmm+  *  m  ■  ■  ■  ■  *  ^m  **■■■■■■■■*■**■■■■■■■■  ^^~^mm  mi  ■  m  m  m  ^mj  ■■»■■■!■»» 

in  WMtM  ro  AUTEiTJsaaB  fLM*sa  m«#tios  atrxairr 


HE  ARIZONA  &  NEW  MEXICO  RAILWAY  connects  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  lines  at  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico,  and 
with  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railway  at  Hachita,  New  Mexico. 
It  runs  a  daily  passenger  service  between  the  points  named  and 
Clifton,  Arizona,  the  great  copper  camp.  It  spans  the  Gila  and 
San  Francisco  Rivers,  and  for  twenty  miles  follows  the  historic  canyon  of  the 
Gila  River. 

It  carries  the  traveler  from  the  arid  plains  into  the  heart  of  the  Petoncillo 
Mountains,  landing  him  in  the  oldest  and  greatest  mining  camp  in  Arizona. 

The  climate  of  Clifton  is  perfect  during  eight  months  in  the  year;  altitude 
3,400  feet;  population  5,000;  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  traversed  by 
mountain  railroads;  hunting;  fishing;  hot  springs;  ample  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. The  centre  of  an  immense  mineral  belt  that  is  in  its  infancy  in  develop- 
ment.    Here  are  great  copper  smelters  and  wonderful  copper  mines. 


IN  WRITING  TO  ADV1RTI81RS  PL1A81   M1NTI0N   SUNSET 


Doable  daily  service  Omaha  to  Chicago  via  Council  Bluffs,  Fort  Dodge, 
Dubuque  and  Kockford.  Buffet-Library-Smoking  Car,  Sleeping,  Dining 
and  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Night  and  day  through  trains  Omaha  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
K.  K "from  Fort  Dodge.  The  Illinois  Central  also  maintains  double  daily 
service  between  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St  Louis  and 
Chicago. 

— i n * — 

In  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  connecting  lines  the 
Illinois  Central  runs  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  through 

I  TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

CHICAGO 

OMAHA  W  NEW  ORLEANS 


VIA 


ALSO  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS  TO 


CINCINNATI 


Aomcns  or  to  Illokxs  Gbwbal  R.  R.  will  be  found  at  the  following  principal 
eitioa:  Sen  Fkandeeo,  Portland,  Loa  Angelee,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Chicago, 
8t  Look,  Memphfc,  Now  Orieane,  LotUBTiHa,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston. 

T.J.HUO§02ftTimJk]_     ^ . 


in  wniTino  to  * 


i  nauaa  memo*  avnanr 


OTIS  [LEVATORS 

FOR     EVERY    SERVICE 


Automatic  Electric  Residence  Elevators 

With  push-button  control—  safe  and  simple 
in    operation.         Require*    no    attendant 

Electric  Dumb  Waiters 

with  putn-bnttoa  ewrtttd 

Electric  Sidewalk  Hoists. 

Compact  in  construction 
Simple      in     operation 


OTIS    ELEVATOR     COMPANY 

Pacific  Coait  Department  Offic*  and  Worki 
509-511  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calllornia 

Tela  phone  Prlval*  Emchanfcc  527 


BRANCH   OFFICES 
LOS  ANGELES-Baker  Iron  Worka  ««««  fit 

SBATTLE-Otln  Elevator  Company.  418  Walker  dumu 


IN    WRITING    TO 


AOVMIH..    Wl*    li*SWU«       " 


The  route  of  the  magnificent  electric-lighted  daily  Overland  Limited  from  San  Francisco 
Chicago  is  along  the  old  pioneer  trail,  via  the  most  direct  route  between  the  points  name 
and  over  the  only  double-track  railway  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Three  ( 
transcontinental  trains  daily  via    the 

Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific  and  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry 

from   Loa  Angeles,  San   Francisco   and  Portland  to  Chicago,  with   connections  for  all  poi 
in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  the  Eastern  States. 

Schedules,  maps  and  full  information  on  application  to  any  agent  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  or 
R.  R  RJTCH!ET  G«H  A§t.  P*e.  On*.      W.  D-  CAMPBELL,  GeiTl  Ap.t         A,  G-  BARKER,  Gtn*\  Aj 

617  M*rk?[  St, ,  SAN  Fft  A  NCISCO,  147  Sfi+  Sfirf  nt  St, ,  LOS  ANGELES.  1 J  j  Tblrd  St. ,  POftTLAN  D,  O- 

m>m  Chicago  ft  North- Western  Railway* 


IN   WRITING  TO  AOVBBTI8BH8  PLKASI   MENTION   SUNSET 
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ON   THE  SPECIAL 

sssMS 

EXCURSION  TRIPS 


OF    THE 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 


bctwccn 


Eureka 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Victoria 

Vancouver 

Etc. 


San  Francisco 
Us  Angeles 
San  Diego 
Coronado 
Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Cruz 
Monterey 

VOYAGES  to  ALASKA  and  MEXICO 

„«V«NT  «■*'« 
LOW  RAT" 
1Mt«.««- 


HENRY  A.  WHITLEY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


•TEAM   SHOVEL,  OWNED   AND  OPERATED  BT   HENRY   A.WHITLEY,  AT   WORK   ON   IOWA   STREET   HILL,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
MAKING    A   CUT   EIGHTY   FBET    DEEP    IN    BLASTED   ROCK 

CONTRACTOR  FOR  GRADING 

STEAM  SHOVEL  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 


PILLING  IN  THE  MISSION  BAY  TIDE  LANDS 


OFFICE,    ROOM   20,   NINTH    FLOOR,    MILLS    BUILDING 

8AN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


IX    WHITING   TO  AJ'VEUTIKKRS    T1.EASE    MENTION    Hl'NSET 


IN    WRITINi:  TO    ADVr.ltTIKKHfl    PI.KAHK    MENTION    Hl'NttET 


KERN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

These  dairy  and  stocK  scenes  are  typical  of 
Kern  County  the  Land  of  Corn,  MilK  and  Oil. 


' 


cm 


Tfl 


>r 


* 


V&. 


iMbf'' 


V*---* 


-• 


**•* 


,  ALfH*A  o^tl^ 


. 


Tou  will  obtain  ftdl  information  by  sending 
your  name  and  address  with  stamp  enclosed  to 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  KERN  COUNTY 
BAKERSFIELD 


t#  wiit!M0  tv  tuttEirriKftin*  t^x***  him-ion  mik*»t 


TOWN  OF  SANTA  CLARA 

COUNTY  OF  SANTA  CLARA,  CALIFORNIA 


ctrrriwo  homsbya  eocLTKar 


k  FtRLD  OF  BABV    XQS&S 


The  flourishing 
town  of  Santa  Clara, 
with  i  population  of 
over  4000,  is  on  the 
mainline  of  the  South- 
cm  Pacific  Railroad 
(Coast  Route  Over* 
tand),  and  offers  ex- 
ceptional inducements 
to  prospective  settlers 
and  persons  seeking 
investments  in  bust- 
net*,  homes  and 
health. 


Pledged  to  municipal 
ownership ;  operating 
city  watcT,  electric  and 
gas  works,  which  are 
more  than  self-sustain- 
ing, making  possible 
low  tax  rate.  Clean 
and  honest  city  gov- 
ernment. Land  values 
in  surrounding  valley 
range  from  $40  to 
fzoo  per  acre,  and 
the  soil  produces  well- 
nigh  every  thing* 


Qrrro  olive  akd  yjtfb  fa&m 


Society  and  educational  conditions  could  not  be  excelled,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  famous  Santa  Clara  College,  founded  in  1 8  5 1 ,  with  a  reputation  even  in  Europe  for  the 
completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction*  The  Notre  Dame  Con- 
vent, a  magnificent  modern  building,  where  young  girls  receive  an  education  of  high  order  and 
fitted  to  fill  worthily  any  position  in  life*  The  University  of  the  Pacific,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  holds  the  highest  rank  among  educational  bodies  in  the  state. 

Osborne  Hall — s  privite  sanatorium,  cottage  plan — is  an  ideal  retreat  for  those  suffering  from 
arrested  mental  development  and  allied  disorders* 

Full  or  specific  information  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 

Santa  Clara  Commercial  League 


SANTA  CLARA,  CALIFORNIA 


Correspondence  Solicited, 


Descriptive  booklet  will  be  mailed  tor  the  siting, 


IN    WRITING   TO   ADV*BTI8«BS    PLBA8I    MENTION    SDK  SIT 


MISS  O  U  R.  I 
K  u\  N  S  A.  \S 
INDIAN  TERRITORY 


on  the 

"K2tt>r  Flyer" 

Fa.»st  •  Modern-Dailv^ 


M  K  T, 


Per^  o  n  a  lly 
Conducted 
Touri^ t 
Sleep©  r^y 
ttirou^fH  to 
St.Louis  fVom 
San  Francisco 
and  LosAngeleS, 
via.  El  Paso, 
San  Antonio 
■<Mvd  the/ 
"Katy  Flye 

Ask  nearest  railrcrad 

a^ent  for  particulars 

or  write* 

cJos*Mg  1 1  roy 

PXPAMliaTRY 

53  C  rochet-  Bldg. 

5anFranciscoXaL 


IH    VR111N0  fO  A£frBKTMftCHll    1-LMAJMC    MK\TtO>    HtSJUCT 


Record  Time  to  a  Warmer  Clime. 

Take  the  Golden  State  Limited  if  you  would  ENJOY  your  trip  to 
California. 

No  train  between  Chicago  and  California  surpasses  it  in  time  or 
equals  it  in  beauty. 

Leaves  Chicago  7.00  p.  m.v  Kansas  City  9.50  a.  m.  daily,  December  20 
to  April  14.       Arrives  Los   Angeles  1.45  p.  m.v  third  day  thereafter. 

Southern  Route  —  No  High  Altitudes — through  without  change. 
Rock  Island  System— Chicago  to  Santa  Rosa. 
El  Paso-Northeastern  8y*tem— Santa  Rosa  to  El  Paso. 
Southern  Pacific  System— El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Noteworthy  features  of  the 

Golden  State  Limited: 

Every  car  is  new  and  was  built  especially  for  this  service.  Every  car  is  lighted  by  elect 
and  cooled  by  electric  tans.  In  the  observation  and  buffet  smoking  library  cars  are  the 
magazines,  illustrated  weeklies,  as  well  as  the  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  El  Paso 
Los  Angeles  daily  papers.  There  is  a  pair  of  powerful  held  glasses  in  the  observation  car. 
o'clock  tea  ia  served  every  afternoon  in  the  observation  car.  The  highest  point  en  roi 
several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  highest  point  on  any  other  trans-continental  line.  On 
advantage  of  all-  almost  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles  the  line  runs  thro* 
country  where  the  winters  are  so  mild  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  Equipment  Inc 
standard  and  compartment  sleeping  cars,  diner,  buffet-smoking-library  and  observation 
through  to  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "The  Golden  8tate,"  an  to-page  book  describing  the  notable  sot 
tltiis  and  resort  places  of  California.    Sent  for  six  cents  In  stamps. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 


Traffic 


CHICAGO. 


1*  wmrrtKO  to  aDraxisama  ruun  MBfTiox  suxsbt 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


FOR  APRIL 


FILLED  with  information,  suggestions,  and  helpful  hints  con- 
cerning the  planning,  building,  decorating,  and  furnishing  of 
the  country  house;  the  comfort  and   harmony  of  the  home, 
the  laying-out,  planting,  and  care  of  the  grounds;  the  simplest 
and  most  satisfactory  methods  of  managing  the  household. 

Ainomr  the  sp#da!  toplci  treated  are:  Indoor  Summer  Famishing*.  Bedrooms  in 
Country  Reuses,  Inexpensive  Gla*s  and  China.  Rattan  Novelties,  Screens  and 
Portieres.  Tabfc  Furnishings.  Water  Jor  the  Country  House-  Simple  Cotor 
Schemes,  Porch  Furniture — including  Chairs,  Tea  Tables,  Pillows,  Pottery,  Lan- 
terns, and  so  lorth. 

A  Modern  Farm  House:— The  Beautiful  Georgian  Home  of  a  Gentle- 
man Farmer.  Small  Homes  and  Their  Decorations.  Successful  Houses, 
Indian  Pottery,  Oriental  Rugs,  Old  Embroideries,  Arts  and  Crafts 
Department.  Lighting  an  Old  House.  New  England  China.  Lotus  u Beds'1 
Near  Chicago,    The  Care  of  Carpets  and   Rugs. 

There  is  no  other  magazine  in  the  country  which  gives  the 
latest  ideas  on  decoration  and  furnishings,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  boasting,  there  is  no  magazine  with  a  severer  standard. 
The  House  Beautiful  is  a  monthly  protest  against  the  silly,  un- 
beautiful  decorations  which  are  painfully  common,  and  an  inspira- 
tion toward  simplicity,  fitness,  harmony,  comfort,  and  charm  in 
our  homes. 

Its  subscript  ion  price  is  $2.00  a  year 

The  April  number  is  practically  a  double  number  with  no 
increase  in  price. 

At  all  newsdealers^  20  ants  a  copy 

HERBERT   S.   STONE,   Publisher 

41ELDREDGE    COURT    ....      CHICAGO 


IX    WftlTlKfl   tO  ABTOmH«*H    FMBAJl    MlKTION   8GNHBT 


iv  WBiroro  to  adthtii 


TIMAUU  MVXTIOV  gOMSBT 


Tehama  County 

Northern  California 


Pleasant  and  profitable  homes,  good 
neighbors  and  a  matchless  climate. 

Where  all  fruits  known  to  a  Temper- 
ate Zone  grow  and  mature  in  greatest 
abundance. 

Is  in  the  front  rank  as  a  wool  pro- 
*    ducing  and  stock  raising  county. 

Water  for  power  and  irrigation  plen- 
tiful and  can  be  controlled  at  nominal 
cost. 

The  home  seeker  or  man  of  business 
can  learn  further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  county  by  addressing 

Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Red  Bluff,  California 


OROVILLE 


THe    Gem  of 
tKe  Foothills 


THE  RAILROAD  GATEWAY  TO  THE   EAST 
GOLD  ABOVE  AND  BELOW  THE  GROUND 

BUTTE    COUNTY,    CALIFORNIA 

T!m  U  the  heart  of  the  early  citrus  belt  md  poasetses  many 
attraction*  for  tho#e  who  seek  home*  where  all  the  fruits  and  flowers 
tt  the  Golden  State  can  be  produced.  The  Orange,  Lemon, 
1'omelo,  Olive  and  Fig  thrive  abundant);.  Water  in  plenty,  aJto 
A  Italia  and  Deciduous  fruit*. 

Cities  and  towns  are  growing.  Oroville,  the  county  seat*  and 
Chieof  our  largest  <kyt  are  progressing  rapidly .  In  Oroville,  ■ 1  The 
Gem  of  the  FiothiUi,"  new  business  blocks  and  new  homes  are 
building  fait.  In  Chico,  **  The  City  of  Rotef,*'  similar  condi- 
tions prevail.  Smaller  towns  are  growing  in  proportion,  Popu- 
lation is  increasing,  New  atrivitiea  are  attracting  new  people* 
The  growth  is  healthy  because  it  is  founded  on  industrial  activity, 
and  it  has  only  begun. 

Butte  County  has  land  to  tell.      It  is  good  and  it  it  cheap* 

Butte  County  is  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Public  bodies  which  answer  inquiries  and  provide  information 
regarding  their  respective  localities  are  as  follows: 

OROVILLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
CHICO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE* 
BIGGS  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Butte  County,  Coll  torn  la 

A  beautj/oHy  illustrated  booklet  mailed  free  for  the  asking, 


TYPICAL  VIEWS  IN  OBOVILLI 

IM  WBITIKO  TO  ADVBBTI88B8 


PLaUBS  MENTION  8UK88T 


to  ITALYof  CALIFORNIA 

GL  E  N  N  ^afe.COUNT  Y 


/      -; 
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In  speaking  of  California  the  terms  Northern  California  and  Southern  Call- 
fornia  are  universally  employed*  but  the  term  from  a  climatic  point  of  view  is 
moaning  leas*  Semi-tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  greater  abundance  in  Northern 
California  than  in  Southern  California,  Over  one  half  of  the  State's  acreage  of 
olives  and  figs  is  In  Northern  California,  The  finest  lemon  and  orange  bearing 
grove**  in  the  Slate  are  found  among  those  of  Northern  California,  white  the 
product*  of  these  grove*  are  in  the  market  three  or  four  week*  earlier  than  from 
|TO*M  in  the  south,  and  are  tunjceilM  in  quality. 

Located  in  Northern  California  is  the  great  Sacramento  Valley,  a  veritable 
p»radi*c,  the  garden  *p>ot  of  the  Pacific  Coaj»t.  Situated  in  the  very  "center  of  this 
vast,  rich  domain  ol  choicest  soil,  favored  by  best  of  climatic  conditions,  i*  Glenn 
Cmmty,  with  a  papulation  of  less  than  J 0,000,  Although  a  newly  created  county , 
Glenn  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  aa  one  of  the  first  counties  of  the  State, 
Glenn  County  i»  only  eighty  miles  north  of  the  State  capita]  and  150  mi  lee  north 
of  Shu  Frunci*co.  the  metropolis  of  the  west.  IU  mountains  contain  mineral  and 
worlds  of  commercial  timber. 

For  further  details  address  the  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS,  Willows  •  or 
J,  It,  Morrissey,  Orland,  Glenn  County,  California;  Tho*.  Brown,  Or  land,  Glenn 
County,  California;    P,  O.  Eibe,  Willows,  Glenn  County;  California. 


IN    WRIT!  NO   TO   A0VEBTI8EB8    T1.EJ18C    MENTION    81'NSET 


CHEAP  L.ANDS  fio 

Cheap  water 


IX    WBITIKO  TO  ADTBBTI8BB8   PLBABB   MENTION   SUK8BT 


THE  GEM  CITY  OF  THE  FOOTHILLS,  SANT 
RUZ  MOUNTAINS,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTS 
CALIFORNIA 

A  most  progressive  community  havinggoodschoolstchurcftes 
and  business  houses.  An  unequaled  summer  and  winter 
resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  Good  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Foothill  fruit  excels  any  other  in  quality. 


OBCHABD8  X!f  BLOOM  KBAB  LOS  OATOB 


ADDRESS 


BOARD  OF  TRADE 

LOS  GATOSI 

CALIFORNIA 


^S> 


IX    WRITING   TO   Ar-TBRTISEM    PLEASE    MENTION    MI'NftET 


Tonopah  Gold-Fields 
Mining  Company 


Its  Properties 

Consist  of  over  thirty  claims  mostly  located  in 
the  famous  Tonopah  Fields. 

Its   Progress 

Has  been  so  decisive  that  it  is  able  to  pay  to  its 
treasury  stockholders  a  dividend  of  one  per  cent 
per  month  on  the  par  value  of  their  stock. 

Its   Development 

Is  being  rapidly  pushed  without  affecting  its 
dividends  to  stockholders. 

Its   Guarantee 

Assures  stockholders  of  a  continuation  of  pres- 
ent dividends  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  development  work  now  under  way. 

Information 

Will  be  cheerfully  furnished  and  all  inquiries 
answered  regarding  the  Company's  properties, 
aims,  operations  and  investments  by  addressing 


EDMUND  BURKE,  President 

334  BYRNE  BUILDING            LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
V  

IK   WMT1XO  TO  ADTMKTIBMM*  PULLS!  MBMTIOV  IUMIR 


The  Yearly 
Subscription  Rate 
o  "Camera  Craft" 
ms  been  reduced  to 

$1.00 

Camera  Craft 
>ublishing  Co. 

14    Geary    Street 
an  Francisco,  California 


"There's  Health  in  Every  Cup" 

Of 

Figprune 
Cereal 

California  Black  Figs  and  Prunes 
arc  acknowledged  to  be  fruits  of 
great  dietetic  vilue,  Tlx prune 
consists  or  S4j£  Figs  and  Prune; 
and  ^(ift  Grain.  It  is  a  perfect  iond 
beverage,  Many  membersof  the 
family  prefer  not  to  use  coffee  or 
tea.  It  resembles  In  colorand  sur- 
passes I  n  flavor  the  11  nest  Java  cof- 
fee* is  prepared  In  the  wonderful 
Santa  CbraVall cy  of  California. 

I  rackip  of  W  Pounds  will  miktSOCupt 
25c  pir  Piekifo,  ¥it  por  Cip, 

Get  /t  From  3?our  Grocer 


1 1  ha  do**n't  k11  tfc,  send  5s  J  oar 


nunc  Hi  1 J  wft  vrt\)  tnrwArd  you  A 
book  od  C*HUlroniU*»  Wander  Uw 


RGPRUIE  CEREAL  COMPAMT, 


in  tfirttt  Stmt 


Ul  JOSE*  CU 


IS    WBITJXO  TO  aOVSVtlfSSUB  rtJCABK   MPWftOH  lOKIil 


California,  do  not  over- 
look the  Colonist  town  of 


LOMPOC 


h  I  He*  f rait  Ud  firming  rt«tM.< 

LOMPOC    VALL1 


LOMPOC  f  i  heauttfuU?  located  in  the  central  pan  of  Lompoc  Valley,  on  tb*  Santa  Yn*a  River.  Sana 
dckaa.  with  i he  ettelleat  Ixjulevanf,  Occam  Avenue,  waning  from  Lwotnpoc  to  ih*  Ocean  Bach,  deny  fee 
the  other  and  *prin kind  (Lilly .  and  ha*  a  population  of  UOfc    Th*  educatioful  advantage*  oflbvd  are  nm 


idiily 
school  and  a  thoroughly  csiiblnhed  hjj-h  fchoot.    Seven  reltflous  deflominarittii  uc  represented  by  churches, 
in*  ipent  by  (be  town  of  LumpvC*  in  rh  Urging  and  improving  [be  municipal  water  supply h     Th*  product*  of 
peaches,  purs,  apricots  nuih,  prune**  mubiard  *t«l,  wheat,  barley,  n*t\,  Ji*vt  leant,  potatoes,  etc.    Dairying  L 
■mtMiic  the  chief  ami  i*ofitiMe  enterprise*.    The  noil  hi  especially  adapted  fur  the  railing  of  njuttanl  md,  which  ii  htorati 
Ibe  *  Ofld-     The  Lompoc  Valley  milliard  see- 1  was  awarded  B>«  menial  at  |he  WorkT*  Fair  at  Chicago  in  IBS*,  while  lh#  I 
wrte  Awarded  lint  medal  at  the  New  Orkatvi  Ekpoxirjoa  in  !«**  and  again  at  the  World*  hair  at  Chicago  In  IMS.    The  ciH 
utandptunt.  cannot  lv  evcrlled,  Lvinf  entirc-ly  lYceffum  tnalaria+  pleasant  ami  healthful  ipwinv  to  the  sea  braan.  wflh  a  max 
and  an  neTajfe  «r  T»  ileEr***.!  iu  tjtc  piummer,  ami  a  minimum  In*  M  degrees  and  an  averaiK  «f  S4  debtee* 
production  uf  fruit  Jful  agrii.Lilmr.tl  purpose*  can  be  *»btaiord  al  prtf.es  TanariOK  from  pu  m  $160  per  acr 
paying  oil  oehi.     Drvcktpmrrtl  in  thai  direcliun  nuw  m  prugncis.  wi(h  excellent  u^tloofe. 

For  further  particular*,  write  or  call  on  the  near  eat 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  AGENT 
or,  G.  W-  MEALS,  Clerk  Board  of  Town  Trustees 


STOCKTON 


Ha  rapidly  growing  manu- 
facturing city  of  JiirVrl  in- 
habitants, tfilufitcd  on  tide- 
waie  r  a  t  t  h  c  cut  ra  nee  to  I  he 


A  fertile  land  almost  as  large  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  valley  is  the  granary  and  most  productive  section  of 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Italy  of  America — the  gateway  to  the  Orient.  Send  four  cents  in 
postage  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce*  Stockton. 
California,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  of 
information  regarding  this  favored  region. 


San  Joaquin  Valley 


PLACER  COUNTY 

(CALIFORNIA) 

IMPROVEMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

J.  M.  Ft'LWEILER.  President.  Auburn 

J.  F.  MADDEN,  Vice-President.  Newcastle 
•    E.  T.  ROBIE.  Treasurer.  Auburn 

J.  H.  WILLS.  Secretary,  Auburn 
W.  A.  FREEMAN.  Chairman  Reception.  Auburn 
ROBERT    HECTOR.   Chairman    Immigration  and  AdTertiting. 

Newcastle 
W.  J.  McCANN.  Chairman  Ways  and  Means.  Auburn 

Placer  County 

offer*  tome  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  homm 
M66JCer,  and  hat  numerous  natural  resources.  Gravel 
and  Quartz  Mines,  Granite  and  Pottery  Works, 

Grain,  Dairying  and  Fruit 

Placer  County  has  many  favored  sections  for  the 
cultivation  of 

Oranges 

The  first  Oranges  shipped  from  the  State  for  this 
season  were  from  Placer.  Also  35  pmr  cent,  of 
all  the  deciduous  Fresh  Fruits  are  shipped  from 
Placer.  On  the  main  line  of  the  South un  Pacific. 
For  information  address  Secretary. 

4.  H.  WILLS,  Secretary,  Aubarn,  Calttorstlsi 


IH    WR1TIK0  TO  ADYBBTISKBS    rULASB   MEXTIOX    SUN  MET 


Tf^VERE  13*  EtSJT  ONE 


Oy 
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ANTA     BARBARA 

THE    INCOMPARABLE. 

The  most  charming  homeland  on  earth.   ■' 

The  rarest  combination  of  climate  and 

scenery  on  the  Olobe, 

An  all  the  year  round  snrindtime. 

Write  Secy  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  pamphlet. 


— t 


Santa  Maria  Valley 

The  Gem  of  Northern  Santa  Barbara  Co. 


A  broad  valley  extending  a  distance 
of  30  miles  from  the  ocean  to  the 
interior,  with  rich  soils  and  temperate 
climatic  conditions. 
Unexcelled  Bean,  Sugar  beet  and 
Grain  lands  in  valley,  extensive 
Dairying  in  hills.  The  home  of 
the  Apricot. 

Entire  valley  can  be  irrigated  by  the 
Santa  Maria  river.  Large  fields 
already  under  local  pump  irrigation 
by  the  Union  Sugar  Beet  Co. 
High  grades  petroleum  oils  recently 
discovered. 


For  further  information  inquire  of 
E.  BLOCHMAN,  Secretary 

or  T.  R.  FINLEY,  President 
CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 
SANTA  MARIA,  CALIFORNIA 


SANTA   BARBARA 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE 


Young  men,  go  West!.  Come  to  California  for  the 
winter  and  pursue  a  business,  or  a  shorthand  course 
of  study.  Good  openings  on  the  Coast  for  young 
men.  and  women  too,  who  are  qualified. 

A  postal  will  bring  catalogue  and  circulars 
describing  a  course  of  study  for  business,  not 
equaled  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

E.  B.  HOOVER,  PMmeiPAi 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 


BEAUTIFUL    CALIFORNIA! 


C.  C.  HUNT 

NOTMT  PUIHC 


E.  W.  HAYWARD 

MlMirR  ClTT  BOMD  OF  EOUCATIOI 

Dirictor  C  him  in  or  Commerce 

HUNT  &  HAYWARD 
010  and  *cu»»i.c  REAL  ESTATE 

and  GENERAL  BUSINESS  AGENTS 

Ranches  and  city  residences  for  sale  Furnished 
and  unfurnished  houses  for  rent.  Lands  subdivi- 
ded. Exchanges  perfected.  Business  opportunities 
secured.    Correspondence  Solicited. 

1011  State  St.    Mute  Red  621    Saata  Bariara,  Calif  orala 

RcrcRCNcca:     First  National  I 


IN    WBITIMO  TO  AUVSkTISBIS   PLBABB   MENTION   SUXSBT 


Hotel   Metropole 

ft.    M.    BRIARC.   rftOrftirroft 

A  Strictly  fllfth  Grade  and  Thoroughly   Modern 
Residential  and  Traaeicnt  Hotel 


Thirteenth  and  Jefferson  Sts, 


Oikland,  California 


UP-TO-DATE  HOMES  IN  "OAKLAND" 

All  Price  «*    Your  Term**  arc  Ours*    ©end  for  Book  on  M  HOMES."     Wc  have 
Country  Homes  an  well,  any  County  la   California 

WM.  P.  TODD,  Real  Estate       1070  Broadway,  Oakland,  California 


WOODWARD.  WATSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 
REAL    ESTATE 

wcetMsm  to  wiiAtAoi  ft,  b*n«e 

1172  Broadway  OAKLAND.  CAUrORMA 


TAYLOR   BROS.  &  CO. 
REAL  ESTATE 

Over    IflOO   Choice    Properties   to   Select    Proa* 
Your*  for   bu**im.-t*N 

1218  Br»ad*ay,  cor,  15th  St,         Oakland,  California 


Oakland,  California 

Is  destined  to  become  the  principal  city  in  the  State  within  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  contains  more  picturesque  residence  sites;  more  ideal  manufacturing 
locations  and  better  opportunities  for  safe  investment  of  capital  than  any  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast     Investigation  will  prove  the  above  facts. 

For  specific  information  write  advertisers  on  this  page,  or  EDWIN  STEARNS, 
SecfktaOT  Oakland  B&AftO  0*  Traiu-:.   Oakland.   Calii^hxia 


MM 

Real  BfATt  CompanV 

MM.  ttTATE  MU1T3  AND  AUCTIOftttRS 
CfUbiisfted  20  Vein        Co/reipondMicc  Solicited 


J.  H.  MACDONALD  &  CO. 


ncr-LRtncc 

ALL    ti»NM 


REAL    6STATB 

1052  BROADWAY  -  OAKLAND*  CAUf 0RNIA 


A.    J.    SNYDER 

REAL   ESTATE 

467  Ninth  S treat       OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

AND  SCHOOL  OF  EHGHfEERmG 
Utfe  mi  Clay  Sts.  0UUAK0.  CALIfOtWA 


Tie  L(H«i  Dflttoeii  C*1te«e  Weft  «f 
WEITE  FOB  FREE  CATUOGUE 


A.  If .  Stock*,  hlilwl 


STOCKER  &  HOLLAND  ABSTRACT  CO. 

Certifk.len  and  Abstract*  of  TltU.    C«««yam;inft.    Notary  labile 
80S    BROADWAY  TuimoHt  mun  st«  OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 


IK   WaUTINO  TO  ADYBBT1MBS  FLBASS  MIXTION   8UMUT 


f 


"BRESS  MA  SOUL,  I'SE  OUTGROWING 
EBERYT'ING  AH  OWN.  'DEED,  I'SE  JUST 
LIKE  OAKLAND,  I'SE  GROWIN'  SO  FAST!" 


In  truth,  no  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  is  Oakland. 
More  homes,  business  blocks,  and  manufactories  have  been  built  in  Oakland  in  the  past 
year  than  in  any  previous  five  years.  The  Trans-Cont.nental  Railroads  terminate  in 
Oakland.  Transportation  by  rail  and  water  meet  on  the  fifteen  miles  of  water-front. 
Oakland  is  on  the  continental  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Its  climate  is  the 
most  equable  of  any  city  in  California. 

For  illustrated  literature  of  Oakland  and  Alameda  County,  address 

EDWIN  STEARNS,  Secretary 

OAKLAND  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Oakland,  California 


IX    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISED    TLKASE    MENTION    SITNSET 


COUNTY 


HEART  OF  THE, 
nSACRAMENTO 

VALLE>Y 


THE    PRODUCTS   of    Yolo 
County    comprise    wheal,    nvo, 
alfalfa.,    all    the     fruits    ami     vege- 
UblesoF  «  subtropical  climate,  plums, 
pears,    prunes,    orungeah    lemout,   limes, 
figs,    pomegranates,    dates,     grapes    (libit, 
wlue    and    raising    olive*,    almonda,     English 
walnut*  and    berries  of   all    kind* 

TOPOGRAPH Y  —  Probably  four-fifths  of  its  area  is  level,  but  the  western  portion 
breaks  into  hi Jl*  with  canyons  and  vallcyi  of  considerable  extent,  chief  of  which  is  Capay 
V alley,  noted  a*  one  of  the  earliest  fruit  sections  of  the  State. 

IRRIGATION  — The  Irrigation  system  is  being  extensively  enlarged  upon,  and 
when  completed  wilt  easily  cover  an  are*  of  over  ItftMIU  acre*  of  the  ricbeat  land 
in  the  State, 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS -A*  regards  climate  Yolo  County  is  particularly  favored. 
The  average  winter  temperature  is  4&  3  degree*  ;  the  average  Hummer  temperature  it  77.7 
degree;*;  the  average  annual  temperature  is  62  »  degrees.  The  winter  season  is  often 
entirely  free  from  frost,  while  other  seasons  show  a  temperature  as  low  as  80  degree* 
above  cero.  Thin,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  does  no  particular  barm,  as  it  cornea  at  a 
time  when  all  fruits,  including  oranges,  have  been  gathered. 

WOODLAND  -  The  county  seat  is  a  beautiful  progressive  city  of  35or>  population, 
owns  its  own  water  works,  has  a  gas,  electric  light  and  power  system,  four  bonks,  two 
daily  and  three  weekly  newspaper*. 

for  further  information   and   comprehensive  illustrate*!   literature  correspond   with 

THE    BOARD    OF   SUPERVISORS    on 
THE    CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE 

WOODLAND,   YOLO  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 


IX   WBITIHO  TO  ADTKITIUBB  PLEASE   MENTION    8VNHKT 


V 


EXCE LS     I  N 

Seventy  Miles  of  Deep  Water  Front  for  Factory  Sites 


Diversity  of  Products 
Equable  Temperature 
Very  Low  Freight  Rates 
Very  Low  Passenger  Rates 
Best  Transportation  Facilities 


ilfiE 


All  inquiries  answered  with  pleasure.   We  merely  nsk 
you  to  verify  the  within  statements  by  investigation 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

MARTINEZ,   CALIFORNIA 


Reasonable  Priced  Lands 

Rich  Soil 

Close  to  Market 

Mo  irrigation  Needed 

Easy  to  Obtain  Employment 


IN    WB1TINO    TO    ADVEUTISEHS    l'LEAHE    MKNTION    MIINHBT 


A  Land  of  Opportunity  for  the 
Investor,    Tourist,    Homeseeker 


Have  yovi  money  to  invest 
Have  yovi  muscle  to  invest 
Have  yovi  brains  to  invest 
Have  yovi  leisure  to  *nvest 


9 


Do  you  want  a  home 
Do  yov  -want  a  ranche 
Do  yovi  want  a  farm 
Do  you.  want  an  orchard 

DO    NOT  OVERLOOK 


9 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Area,  3,500  square  miles;  population,  20.000;  assessed  valuation,  $16,000,000;  located  along 
the  new  Coast  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  main  trunk  line  to  eastern  points  and 

Half  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Jlngeles 

Commanding  the  two  great  Markets  of  the  State 

Climatic  Conditions  are  Nearly  Perfect  and 
no  Irrigation  Required 

The  average  rainfall  for  the  past  twenty-one  years  has  been  22  #  inches. 

J\lo  Inflated  Land  Values 

Stock  lands,  $5  to  $10  per  acre;  pain  lands,  $10  to  $40  per  acre;  orchard  lands,  $30  to  $100 
per  acre;  building  lots  in  the  many  prosperous  towns  at  nominal  figures. 

Conditions  for  Small  and  Intensive  Farming 
Cannot  be  Excelled 

The  County  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  sections  of  the  State.  Its  apples  and  lemons  are 
world  famous.  Its  vegetables  grow  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  the  finest  specimens  ever  raised  in 
the  United  States  have  been  produced  in  this  County.  It  has  a  large  area  adapted  to  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  prunes,  figs,  olives  and  walnuts.  Sugar  beets,  beans,  potatoes,  corn,  all  kinds 
of  cereals,  alfalfa  and  hay  are  unfailing  crops.  Its  mountains  contain  building  stone,  bituminous 
rock,  onyx,  asphaltum,  quicksilver,  chrome,  manganese,  copper,  antimony,  petroleum  and  gold. 

The  County  has  many  fine  mineral  springs  and  noted  health  resorts.  It  possesses  grand 
mountain  and  coast  scenery,  plenty  of  game  large  and  small,  and  many  trout  streams.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthful  without  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  opening  of  the  new  Coast  Line  means 
doubling  of  the  population  and  products  within  the  next  five  years.  There  are  large  areas  of 
virgin  soil  for  sale  at  low  figures.     For  complete  information  and  illustrated  reading  matter 


■i       ADDRESS 


COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  CALIFORNIA 

Chas.  A.  RicKetts,  Secretary  "W.  N.  Ent,  Jtsst.  Secretary 

IN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS   PLEASE   MENTION   SUNSET 
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LOS  BERROS  TRACT,  SAN  LUIS 
OBISPO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
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•£•      OAK  TREES  ON  TRACT 
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5,000  acres  choice  Grain,  Fruit,  Potato  and 
Bean  Land  at  $20.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms. 

On  main  Coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  midway  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Rich  soil;  good  climate;  two  to 
seven  miles  from  ocean.      No  irrigation  needed. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Los  Berros  Land  and  Water  Co. 

TOt  Grant  Block,    LOS  JUVGELES,  CAL. 
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IN    WRITING    TO   ADVERTI8EK8    PLF.AHK    MKNTION    SUNHKT 


A  Land  of  Opportunity  for  the 
Investor,    Tourist,    Homeseeker 


Have  you  money  to  invest 
Have  you  muscle  to  invest 
Have  you  brains  to  invest 
Have  you  leisure  to  ^nvest 
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Do  you  want  a  home 
Do  you  -want  a  ranche 
Do  you  -want  a  farm 
Do  you  want  an  orcHard 


DO    NOT   OVERLOOK 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 

Area,  3,500  square  miles;  population,  20,000;  assessed  valuation,  $16,000,000;  located  along 
the  new  Coast  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  main  trunk  line  to  eastern  points  and 

Half  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Jlngeles 

Commanding  tho  two  groat  Markots  of  tho  Stato 

Climatic  Conditions  are  Nearly  Perfect  and 
no  Irrigation  Required 

The  average  rainfall  for  the  past  twenty-one  years  has  been  22  #  inches. 

A[o  Inflated  Land  Values 

Stock  lands,  $5  to  $10  per  acre;  grain  lands,  $10  to  $40  per  acre;  orchard  lands,  $30  to  $100 
per  acre;  building  lots  in  the  many  prosperous  towns  at  nominal  figures. 

Conditions  for  Small  and  Intensive  Farming 
Cannot  be  Excelled 

The  County  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  sections  of  the  State.  Its  apples  and  lemons  are 
world  famous.  Its  vegetables  grow  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  the  finest  specimens  ever  raised  in 
the  United  States  have  been  produced  in  this  County.  It  has  a  large  area  adapted  to  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  prunes,  figs,  olives  and  walnuts.  Sugar  beets,  beans,  potatoes,  corn,  all  kinds 
of  cereals,  alfalfa  and  hay  are  unfailing  crops.  Its  mountains  contain  building  stone,  bituminous 
rock,  onyx,  asphaltum,  quicksilver,  chrome,  manganese,  copper,  antimony,  petroleum  and  gold. 

The  County  has  many  fine  mineral  springs  and  noted  health  resorts.  It  possesses  grand 
mountain  and  coast  scenery,  plenty  of  game  large  and  small,  and  many  trout  streams.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthful  without  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  opening  of  the  new  Coast  Line  moans 
doubling  of  the  population  and  products  within  the  next  five  years.  There  are  large  areas  of 
virgin  soil  for  sale  at  low  figures.     For  complete  information  and  illustrated  reading  matter 


ADDRESS 


COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CALIFORNIA 

Ck*«.  .  itte,  S*erm       t  W.  N.  Eat.  JttMt, 
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LOS  BERROS  TRACT,  SAN  LUIS 
OBISPO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
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5,000  acres  choice  Grain,  Fruit,  Potato  and 
Bean  Land  at  $20.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms* 

On  main  Coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  midway  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Rich  soil;  good  climate;  two  to 
seven  miles  from  ocean.      No  irrigation  needed. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Los  Berros  Land  and  Water  Co. 

701  Grant  Block*    LOS  JiNGELES,  CAL. 


IN    WEITINO  TO  ADVBBTI8BB8   PLEASE  MENTION   SUNSET 
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HONOLULU,  JAPAN. 
CHINA.  PHILIPPINES. 
INDIA.   AUSTRALIA 

By  the  steamers  of  the 

PACIFIC  MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL »«« ORIENTAL 

and 

TWO  KISEN  KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES 


FLBDT 

Korea  (twin  screw;  12.000  tons 
Siberia  (twin  scrciy)  12.000  tons 
China,  6.100  tons 

Doric  4700  tons 
Coptic  4,soo  tons 
Gaelic  4.300  tons 


America  Maru  (twin  screw)  6,000  tons 
ttoag  Kong* Maru  (twin  screw)  6.000  tons 
Nippon  Maru  (twin  screw)  6.000  tons 

'that  a  country  fbr* 

verdure  and  shade  is 

Japan. :      what  an 

unlooked-for  Eden," 

FierreLoti 


General  office         421  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  C Al_ 

HenWi  Officr  iJlXurniKf.  Goil  Eastemfjss Agt.  349  Broadway 
ChkAfo  Office  w.O.Ncimytr.  Agent:    193  Clark  STreetr 


IK  WMTtKO  TO  ISTUTIilM  PLBASB  MEXTIOX  •CKMT 
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LOCATE  YOUR  FACTORY  IN  BEN1CIA 
MAKE  YOUR  HOME/  IN  BBNICIA 

FACTORY     SITEVS 
HOM  E>   SIT  E>« 

Benicia  is  directly  connected  by  rail,  sail  and. 
steam  with  all  points  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

The  climate  is  equable, healthful  and  unsurpassed . 
The  fresh  water  supply  is  good  and  abundant— 

BENICIA  BOARD  OF  TRAD& 


I2f    WHITING   TO   ADVEBTI8EBS    PLEASE   MENTION   8CNSET 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  YOSEMITE 
The  Wonder  Valley  of  the  World 


OPEN    FOR  TRAVEL  APRIL  1st 

By  Way  of  Wawona 
and    the    Big    Trees 


FOR    DETAILS    INQUIRE    OF    ANY    AGENT 

SOUTHERN     PACIFIC 


IN    WRITING   TO   ADTERTIHER8    PLEASE    MENTION    MUN8ET 


t. 


THROUGH 
TRAIN  SERVICE 


EAST  AND 
SOUTHEAST 


VIA 


UNION 

PACIFIC 


"i^cro**- 


NORTH  AND 
NORTHEAST 


Millions  have  been  spent  by  the 
Union  Pacific  in  the  improvement 
of  its  line,  and  all  human  ingenuity 
has  been  adopted  to  protect  its  pat- 
rons against  accident.  This  line  is 
renowned  for  its  fast  trains  and 
the  general  superiority  of  its  service 
and  equipment. 


Three  Through  Trains  Daily  to  the  East,  the  fast  trains 
arriving  many  hours  ahead  of  all  competitors. 


FULL  INFORMATION  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  8.  A.,  E.  L  LOMAX,  8.  P.  ft  T.  A.. 

No.  1  Montgomery  St  Omaha, 

San  Francisco,  California.  Nebraska. 
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..SACRAMEVTO  COUNTY  THE  GATEWAY  TO 
JHE  GREAT  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
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BEAUTIFUL— HEALTHFUL—  PRODUCTIVE 
VARIOUS  and  ARUNDAlfT  In  Its  PRODUCTS 

A  Place  for  Homes  and  Investment 

GOOD  SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES  and  LIBRARIES 

Splendid  Water  Supply  for  Thousands  of 
Acres  More  of  Cultivated  Land 

The  great  strawberry  renter  of  the  Slate  is  in  Sacramento  Count j,  from  which  the 
north  and  northwest  derive  their  early  berries.  The  home  of  the  Tokay  grape.  Many  vine- 
yards averaged  over  $100  per  acre  cle&r  profit  the  past  season.  Wine  and  rai*in  grapes  also 
flourish  and  yield  their  owners  handsome  profits.  Great  future  for  the  grape  industry  in 
Sacramento  County, 

Oranges  and  olives  are  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  California.  The  colonies  of  Fair 
Oaks  and  Oraugevale  have  thousands  of  acres  in  bearing  trees  yielding  highly  satisfactory 
returns. 

Over  one  ml  11  km  i  1,000.11410)  sacks  of  henna  produced  in  Sacramento  County  the  pa*t 
season,  Potatoes,  onions,  mm,  asparagus  grown  in  great  quantities  and  shipped  out  of 
the  State  in  car- load  lots. 

Poultry  and  dairying  rapidly  coming  to  Use  front  and  furnishing  a  livelihood  for  many 
famitiett. 

Sacramento  city  is  the  hub  of  h  system  of  railways  and  is  the  point  from  which  nearly 
ail  of  California's  great  fruit  crop  is  shipped  to  eastern  markets. 

Cheap  water  or  rail  transportation  to  San  Francisco,  the  greatest  market  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

For  further  information,  which  will  he  cheerfully  furnished,  address 

Immigration  Committee  of  Board  of  Supervisors 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA 


IS    WaiTING   TO  AD V KKTl SERB   FLEAHK    U** 
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HILMAR.  COLONY 

Turlock,  Stanislaus  County,  California 


fVtain  Water  Supply,  from  whkh  nil  the  Lnnda  lit  the  Hllmup  Colony  are  irrigated,  %m  sufficient 
to  iprlfcule  370,000  ncrca  nnd  warn  constructed  nt  the  co«t  of  about  91*200,000 

Her*  we  have  a  settlement  of  WO  pcop I o.  located  In  lesa  than  eighteen  raontba.  Messrs, 
N.  O.  Ilultberg  and  Walter  Ji,  Soderherg  are  the  founders  of  thin  fertile  and  intuit  productive  colony, 
tv  I  tli   Rev.   A,   I  Is  liner  jis   treasurer  mid   manager. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  this  colony  have  been  subdivided  Into  5,  10,  2l»,  40,  etc,  acre 
homes  and  farms,  some  pure ha so  re,  however,  taking  as  much  hh  3-lo  acres  in  a  body. 

It  was  only  January  l«it  UHKS,  that  Mr  Holt  berg,  after  careful  and  almost  crucial  search, 
Anally  decided  on  tin*  tract  an  offering  the  best  land  that  ho  could  recommend  to  hla  people*  and 
alnce  that  date  OoO  people  have  made  their  homes  In  this  colony,  and  about  100  more,  who  have 
already  bought  Land,  will  avail  them  helves  of  the  low  colonists*  rates  and  nettle  on  their  landa  before 
the  end  of  the  year 

One  new  eh u rein  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600  persons,  has  been  built  In  the  colony.  TV* 
miles  south  of  Turlock.  And  another,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4oo.  has  been  purchased  In  the 
town  of  Turluck.  'Three  new  public  schools  wore  opened  In  the  colony  September  l«t.  and  the  town 
of  Turlock  School  has  heeu  tilled  with  colonists'  ehlldrea   to  overflowing. 

The  people  who  have  Mettled  In  thin  colony  came  from  many  States,  and  here  we  have  the 
Youngstown  Colony,  the  (islesburg  Colony,  the  Idaho  Fulls  Colony,  the  Omaha  Colony,  the  Central 
City  Colony  of  Col  urn  do*  the  Wausn,  Nebraska  Colony,  and  ninny  others. 

Water  makes  land  productive,  makes  farmers  happy  and  prosperous,  and  In  this  feature  the 
llllmnr   Colony   has  more   than   abundance- 

"Water  la  Wealth"— "Water  Is  King" 

The  management  offers  flattering  Inducements  to  Home  Seekers:  special  terms  for  transpor- 
tation arranged  for  parties  In  numbers;  free  accommodation  on  the  colony  to  settlers  while  getting 
their  own  places  fixed. 

The  land  is  offered  on  very  easy  terms,  as  low  as  *2o.tw>  per  acre.  Including  water.  Hundreds 
of  acres  have  been  planted  to  alfalfa,  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  berries,  and  oilier  California 
crops,    Over   100,000  acres  of  choice  fruit  and  pasture  land  at  from  S  10.00  to  fOO.OO  per  acre. 

The  Secret  of  Success  In  this  Colony: 

tst.      (treat   en  re  In  the  selection  of  good  land. 

l*nd.     Abundant   walor  supply  and  superior  system  of  canals  and  laterals  for  Irrigation. 

Brd.     cheap  land,  cheap  water,  no  booming. 

4th.     Thorough  knowledge  of  colonization  work  and  the  handling  of  the  business. 

r*ih.     Strict  honesty. 

(Kb.     Assistance  rendered  colonists  in  all  particulars, 

7th.  They  are  In  business  |n  assist  colonists  to  secure  profitable  farms  and  comfortable 
homes:  and  ihey  stay  with  I  helm  having  select  ml  this  place  for  themeelvcu  and  their  families  for 
their  future  homes, 

A  beautifully  il  lust  rated  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  you  for  the  asking,  and  for  any  Information 
thai  you  may  desire  correspond  with 

HULTBERG  &  SODERBERG  LAND  AGENCY 

TURLOCK,  CALIFORNIA 


IN   WBITINO  TO  ADVERTISERS   PLEASE   MENTION   SUNSET 


Qet  a    Home   that  Will  Support  You 


lu   all   California   there   is  no   better 
place  lor  a  self  supporting  home  than 


I^RE^S^O 


In  the  heart  of  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley  nnd  the  center  of  the  finest  Irrigated  dlstrlei  on  mirth, 
Kr.Mjo  U  ihr  plftte  for  ah  ideal  home,  I  offer  splendhl  colony  Ja.nds.  with  an  abtinuanco  oi  water  fur 
irrigation,  in  the  kmmtH 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA  TRACT.    $40  PER  ACRE 

Always  11  market  lor  yourproducU.    Alfalfa,  dairying,  stock  raising  and  fruit  growing  highly  profitable. 


Easy  term*.    Write  ior  pamphlet  arid  fuU  particulars. 

pu»c       TZ      AtRDlPlV      30  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
CflA©,    t^.    UTt$KltN,         6»ri  Franc laco.  California 

1943  Fresno  Street,  H.  ft.  DINGLEY,  Agent 


FRESNO  OFFICE: 


Sunset  Combinations  for  1904 

COMBINATION    NUMBER    ONE 

FOR  CALIFORNIA,  one  year One  Dollar 

SUNSET,  one  year One  Dollar 

OVERLAND,  one  year One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 

OUT  WEST,  one  year Two  Dollars 

Our  Price  tor  the  Four,  $3.60 


+  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras. "     Eagle  Laker,  elevation  11,000  feet.    6U  miles  east  of  Visa  tin 

V I  S  A  L  I  A       TULARE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

VisaHa,  located  half  way  between  San  Francisco  ond  Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
is  a  prosperous  city  of  over  35UU  people,  Yisalia  la  luctitcd  33,1  feel  above  sea  level.  The  absence  of  humidity  In 
the  atmosphere  during  the  summer  season,  prevents  heal  from  becoming  oppressive,  and  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  No  excessive  heat  in  summer,  oor  excessive  cold  In  winter.  Kducational,  religious  and  social  conditions 
are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  state  J  cheap  electric  power,  light,  water  and  transportation;  on  two  main  line  trnn«- 
continenlal  railroads  The  vicinity  of  Visalia  oners  the  best  soil  in  the  state,  available  for  all  products,  includ- 
ing citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  stock  and  dairying,  alfalfa  and  grain. 

Visalia  is  the  gateway  ta  Kings  and  Kern  River  Canyons  and  the  wild  mountain  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  ML  Wliltneyt  which  Is  uneicelledcven  by  the  great  YoseroUc;  direct  United  States  Government  rcatd  to 
Giant  Forest,  the  largest  forest  of  big  trees  in  the  world.     For  full  information  address 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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HILMAR.  COLONY 

Turlock,  Stanislaus  County,  California 
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Main  Water  Supply,  from  which  all  the  Lands  In  the  Hllmar  Colony  are  Irrigated,  la  sufficient 
to  Irrigate  375,000  acres  and  was  constructed  at  the  cost  of  about  $  1,200,000 

Here  we  haye  a  settlement  of  (Kit)  people,  located  In  less  than  eighteen  month*.  Messrs. 
N.  O.  Hultberg  and  Walter  II.  Soderberg  are  the  founders  of  this  fertile  and  most  productive  colony, 
with  Rev.  A.  Ha  liner  as  treasurer  and  manager. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  this  colony  have  been  subdivided  into  f»,  10,  20,  40,  etc.,  mere 
homes  and  farms,  some  purchaser*,  however,  taking  as  much  as  3'JO  acres  in  a  body. 

It  was  only  January  1st,  1!MH.\  that  Mr.  Hultberg.  after  careful  and  almost  crucial  search, 
finally  decided  on  this  tract  as  offering  the  best  land  that  he  could  recommend  to  his  people,  and 
since  that  date  !do  people  have  made  their  homes  in  this  colony,  and  about  loo  more,  who  have 
already  bought  land,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  low  colonists'  rates  and  settle  on  their  lands  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

One  new  church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  Goo  persons,  has  been  built  In  the  colony.  7% 
miles  south  of  Turlock.  And  another,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  has  been  purchased  In  the 
town  of  Turlock.  Three  new  public  schools  were  opened  In  the  colony  September  1st.  and  the  town 
of  Turlock  School  has  been  lil led  with  colonists'  children  to  overflowing. 

The  people  who  have  settled  in  this  colony  came  from  many  States,  and  here  we  have  the 
Youngstown  Colony,  the  <;aleshurg  Colony,  the  Idaho  Falls  Colony,  the  Omaha  Colony,  the  Central 
City  Colony  of  Colorado,  the  Wausa.  Nebraska  Colony,  and  many  others. 

Water  makes  land  productive,  makes  farmers  happy  and  prosperous,  and  In  this  feature  the 
Hllmar  Colony   has  more  than  abundance. 


"Water  Is  Wealth »—« Water  Is  King 


» 


The  management  offers  flattering  inducements  to  Home  Seekers:  special  terms  for  transpor- 
tation arranged  for  parti***  in  numbers;  free  accommodation  on  the  colony  to  settlers  while  getting 
their  own  places  fixed. 

The  land  Is  offered  on  very  easy  terms,  as  low  as  *2!».oo  per  acre.  Including  water.  Hundreds 
of  acres  have  been  planted  to  alfalfa,  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  vines.  lK»rrles.  and  other  California 
crops.    Over   loo.ooo  acres  of  choice  fruit  and  pasture  land  at  from  $10.00  to  $60.00  per  acre. 

The  Secret  of  Success  in  this  Colony: 

1st.      <Jreat  care  in  the  selection  of  good  land. 

•2nd.     Abundant  water  supply  and  superior  system  of  canals  and  laterals  for  irrigation. 

3rd.     Cheap  land,  cheap  water,  no  booming. 

4th.     Thorough  knowledge  of  colonization  work  and   the  handling  of  the  business. 

Mh.     Strict   honesty. 

rtth.     Assistance  rendered  colonists  In  all   particulars. 

7th.  They  are  in  business  to  assist  colonists  to  secure  profitable  farms  and  comfortable 
homes:  and  they  stay  with  them,  having  selected  this  place  for  themselves  and  their  families  for 
their  future  hoiiifs. 

A  beautifully  Illustrated  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  you  for  the  asking,  and  for  any  information 
that  vou  may  desire  correspond  with 

HULTBERG  &  SODERBERG  UNO  AGENCY 


TURLOCK,  CALIFORNIA 


IK    WftlTIKQ  TO  ADYttTISEU    PLEASE   MENTION    SUNSET 


^WATER  IS  WEALTH 


IN    WKITINO   TO   ADVEKT18EK8    PLEASE    MENTION    SL'NHET 


MONTERE 

CO  UN 


IN    m BITING   TO  ADVKUTJbEBS    f  LEA  BE    MENTION    SUNSET 


OLE 


Vow  see  them  wherever  you  got 
They  go  wherever  you  see  them- 


For  business  or  pleasure,  in  rain  or  sunshine,  the  pioneer 

runabout  has  no  equal.  It  is  always  ready.    It  represents 

latest  and  best  in  automobile  construction— the  product  of 

largest  automobile  plant  in  the  world       AH  roads  alike  to 

Qldsmobiie.  _    *  ^~  _,_ 

Price,  $650* 

For  full  information  regarding  our  several  models  see  our  nearesl  sales  agent 
write  direct,     A  captivating  and  beautifully  illustrated  automobile  story  "Golden 
Hell  Gate"  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.     Address  Dept*  87 


Touring 
Runabout 


Olds  Motor 
WorKa, 

Detroit  U.  S.  A. 


Ujtht 

W.tfl.ll     I 

stat  SbGQ 


IN   WB1T1MO  TO  ADTUtTISftRS   PLIAIt   MIXTION    S03CHT 


WINTON 


<|  Easiest  to  control  Won- 
derful simplicity.  <J  Very  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 
^  Not  a  combination  of  fads 
and  fancies,  but  a  car  of  real 
merit,  certain  to  please  those 
who  would  enjoy  motoring  in 
town  or  country,  fl  Motor 
is  strong  and  dependable. 
Construction  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  best  engineering 
practice.  t[  Utter  absence 
of  experimental  features  is 
a  strong  recommendation. 
<J  Price,  with  hinged  glass  front  canopy, 
full  lamp  equipment,  tools,  etc.,  $2500, 
f.  o.  b.  Cleveland.  IjfOur  new  cat- 
alogue is  ready, 

WinUMi    AfHKJs   in    ill    Important    PW« 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Factory  and  General  Ofliert 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO,    U.    S.    A. 


Vw  York  BM»  PSOm^^  OMp 

\ffmbrr  Atwttatio*  Licenced  /tufdma&tfr  .Ifam+fattmrfTi 


HI   WfelTIXtt  TO  AUTBBTII 


FIMAMM  MBXTI02C   SUMMT 


Many  tempting,  appetizing  and  delicious  luncheons  are 
easily  prepared  when  you  have  a  supply  of  Libby's 
Luncheon  Meats  on  hand.  Boneless  Chicken,  Veal 
Loaf,  Melrose  Pate,  Ported  and  Deviled  Meats,  Soups, 
etc.,  are  among  the  list  of 

Food    Products 

Ask    your    grocer    for    Libra's,      They    are    the    best. 

Our  booklet,  "Good  Things  to   E*i,"  mailed  fw,     Llhby'i 
AiJuit  of  l he  World   mailed  upon  receipt  of  five  2c  Mampv 

Libby.     McNeill     (SL     Libby 

Chicago 


#r 


